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Foreword 


MIRABAI BUSH 


Executive Director, Center for Contemplative Mind in Society 


In 1996, the Center for Contemplative Mind in Society was looking for 
opportunities to explore its central question: Could contemplative practices 
change the way we think and act so that we move toward a more just, 
compassionate, and reflective society? These practices, drawn from the 
wisdom traditions, had already been shown to be beneficial in health and 
healing, and we were curious about their broader applications. We were 
interested in testing this question in diverse sectors of American life and so 
had initiated programs in business, law, and environmental leadership. We 
knew that the academy was the place where the fundamentals of this inquiry 
could be best explored: Could a contemplative way of knowing complement 
the rational, scientific way on which the academy is based? Could students 
become deeply engaged with new ways of knowing and learning that ad- 
dress the urgent issues of our time? Could students and teachers together 
develop a more compassionate understanding of the behavior and values of 
others? 

When President Stan Katz of the American Council of Learned Societies 
agreed to partner with us in offering fellowships to develop courses in 
various academic disciplines that would integrate contemplative practices, 
we were simultaneously elated and concerned. Was there anyone in the 
academy with sufficient knowledge and interest to take the risk of intro- 
ducing contemplative activity into their teaching? We didn’t know anyone 
ourselves. We wrote the description of the fellowship program and waited. 
Three months later, we received 100 applications, and they were more 
interesting, creative, and rigorous than we had even hoped. The selection 
committee chose 16 fellows that year, and the program got under way. 

Despite the constraints on higher education that often inhibit change, 
there are now more than 120 fellows in 80 colleges and universities 
throughout the country, including liberal arts schools, Ivy League univer- 
sities, state universities, and traditionally Black colleges. As fellows gener- 
ated interest among colleagues, interdisciplinary courses and seminars 
emerged, and we now offer Program Development fellowships to encour- 
age contemplative concentrations and collaborations. ‘Io respond to the 
growing interest, we also offer a weeklong summer session on contempla- 
tive course development at Smith College. 
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This special issue on contemplative practices and education grew out of a 
national conference held at Teachers College, Columbia University, in Feb- 
ruary 2005. This conference was a turning point in public education about 
the program, as it drew educators from colleges and universities across the 
country and even from abroad. We are delighted that Clifford Hill, who 
hosted the conference at Teachers College, has skillfully put together this 
collection. And we are pleased that Teachers College Record, a leading journal 
in the field of education, is publishing this collection both in print and 
online so that it will be accessible to an international audience. It is pub- 
lished at a time when other developments point to the importance of con- 
templative teaching, learning, and knowing. Neuroscientists are conducting 
studies of the brain that document the positive effects of meditation. In a 
recent social research study reported in The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
Daniel Yankelovich identified five trends that will radically transform high- 
er education by 2015; the fifth one is “public support for other ways of 
knowing.” It is clear that new approaches in education are called for as 
social, political, and environmental conflicts become increasingly danger- 
ous. 

The Center for Contemplative Mind in Society gives thanks to Teachers 
College, Columbia University; the American Council of Learned Societies; 
the Nathan Cummings Foundation; the Fetzer Institute; all the fellows and 
others who have developed contemplative courses; the students who have 
participated in them; Founding Board Chair Charles Halpern for the orig- 
inal idea; Arthur Zajonc and Sunanda Markus for directing the program; 
and especially Clifford Hill for putting together this special issue on con- 
templative practices and education. May it inspire many to explore new 
ways of knowing and learning that will lead to a more just and compas- 
sionate world. 


As executive director of the Center for Contemplative Mind in Society, 
MIRABAI BUSH brings a unique background of organizational manage- 
ment, teaching, and spiritual practice. A founding board member of the 
Seva Foundation, an international public health organization, she directed 
the Seva Guatemala Project, which supports sustainable agriculture and 
integrated community development. Also at Seva, she codeveloped Sus- 
taining Compassion, Sustaining the Earth, a series of retreats and events for 
grassroots environmental activists on the interconnection of spirit and ac- 
tion. She is coauthor, with Ram Dass, of Compassion in Action: Setting Out on 
the Path of Service, published by Random House. 


Introduction 


CLIFFORD HILL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Is your practice sacred and your work profane? 
Then your mind is separated: 

from itself, from oneness, from Tao. 

—Lao Tzu 


The practical legacy of the modernist tradition is a compartmentali- 
zed, fragmented way of learning and teaching, dualistic alienation of 
body from mind, emotion from intellect, humans from nature, and art 
from science, whereas the basis of contemplative understanding is 
wholeness, unity, integration. 

—Mirabai Bush 


This special issue grew out of a conference on contemplative practices and 
education that was held at Teachers College, Columbia University, in Feb- 
ruary 2005. The conference, which brought together faculty and students 
from colleges and universities across the country, was sponsored by the 
Center for Contemplative Mind in Society. Among the various programs 
the center has established is an academic program that explores the role of 
contemplative practices in higher education (for an overview of the center’s 
programs, see http://www.contemplativemind.org). Working with the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, the center has provided more than 100 
fellowships in over 80 colleges and universities. The purpose of these fel- 
lowships has been to support the development of courses—and, in some 
cases, academic programs—that draw on contemplative practices to facil- 
itate greater mindfulness in a range of academic disciplines and professional 
fields. 

Courses have been developed across a wide range of academic disci- 
plines—humanities such as history and literature, creative arts such as mu- 
sic and dance, social sciences such as anthropology and psychology, and 
natural sciences such as physics and astronomy. Interdisciplinary courses 
have also been developed. One of the more striking examples, which is 
described later in this special issue, brings together physics and the visual 
arts. In addition, courses have been developed in a number of professional 
fields, such as medicine, law, architecture, social work, and education. 
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The conference was held to explore the creative ways in which contem- 
plative practices have been integrated into higher education. Within de- 
partments of religion or anthropology, these practices often become an 
object of study, either in historical settings, as part of wisdom traditions, or 
in modern settings, as part of social and cultural practices that have 
emerged in the larger society. To take just one familiar example, the prac- 
tice of yoga has spread from its origins in ancient Hindu tradition to health 
centers all over the world. 

In other instances, contemplative practices have become a means of ex- 
panding and transforming knowledge within an academic discipline or a 
professional field. Within the humanities, for example, these practices have 
been used to further our understanding of how a text can be read so that 
deeper layers of meaning can become available. Within the performing arts, 
contemplative activity has been used to transform the very nature of per- 
formance so that silence, as in Noh drama, can become an active force in 
shaping communication between artist and audience. Within the neurosci- 
ences, there is growing interest in the effects of meditation on brain activity. 
Magnetic resonance imaging has shown that meditation can lead to height- 
ened activity in the left hemisphere of the prefrontal cortex, which is as- 
sociated with states often described as calm and centered. And within the 
applied health sciences, contemplative practices have been integrated into a 
wide range of programs designed to promote health and healing. 

With respect to professional fields, architects have become increasingly 
attentive to the societal benefit in constructing physical spaces that contrib- 
ute to contemplative awareness. They have also become appreciative of the 
professional benefit of incorporating contemplative practices into the cur- 
riculum in order to develop the human capacity to create such physical 
spaces. In the field of education, contemplative practices have been inte- 
grated into programs of teacher preparation so that they can become a 
source for innovative pedagogy, in which they help to shape not only how 
the teacher interacts with students but also how students interact with each 
other. To take a common example, some form of contemplative activity— 
often silence itself—is used to begin a class in order to create an atmosphere 
in which human exchange can take place at a deeper level. Contemplative 
practices are also used to facilitate mindfulness in students, which can be 
characterized as the capacity to concentrate on the “here and now.” For 
example, students may become more attentive in the classroom or more 
focused on what they are reading. It is as if contemplative activity can 
cleanse the mind so that it can engage more fully with what one is currently 
experiencing. 

This special issue is divided into two major sections. The first section 
consists of five presentations that were originally delivered in oral form at 
gatherings sponsored by the Center for Contemplative Mind in Society. The 
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texts on which these presentations were based have been only minimally 
edited and hence preserve the flavor of oral communication. The first two 
presentations were made at the conference held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Marilyn Nelson, a poet who taught for many years at the 
University of Connecticut, describes how she introduced contemplative 
practices into a poetry course that she taught at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Her presentation, as indicated by the title, “The 
Fruit of Silence,” borrowed from Mother Teresa, explores the transform- 
ative role that an active listening to silence can play in expanding not only 
human consciousness but also the human heart. In her course, she helped 
cadets discover how certain strategies used in creative writing are akin to 
contemplative experience. She provides rich examples of the writing they 
did about their experience of meditation not only during the course but 
also during their service in Iraq, where they continue to practice what 
Marilyn taught them: the importance of setting aside time for active listen- 
ing to silence even when living in a highly stressful environment. 

Arthur Zajonc, who teaches physics at Amherst College, describes how he 
and John Upton, who teaches the visual arts, have together developed a 
course that introduces contemplative practices as a way of knowing that 
extends beyond what is ordinarily taught in higher education. For Arthur, 
who also directs the academic program of the Center for Contemplative 
Mind in Society, contemplative practices are fundamental in transforming 
the nature of knowledge. Our knowing remains partial unless we learn to 
practice what he calls an epistemology of love (in which the knower enters 
more deeply into the phenomenological world that he or she seeks to know) 
rather than an epistemology of separation (in which the knower uses ra- 
tional inquiry to remain apart from what he or she seeks to know). For 
Arthur, both epistemologies are fundamental to education, but the latter has 
been developed at the expense of the former. Students need to integrate 
both ways of knowing so that they can be prepared to live humanely in a 
world plagued by human conflict. As Arthur has written in an introduction 
to the academic program on the center’s Web site (http://www.contempla 
tivemind.org/programs/academic), 


The university is well-practiced at educating the mind for critical rea- 
soning, critical writing, and critical speaking, as well as for scientific 
and quantitative analysis. But is this sufficient? In a world beset with 
conflicts, internal as well as external, isn’t it of equal if not greater 
importance to balance the sharpening of our intellects with the sys- 
tematic cultivation of our hearts? 


The remaining three presentations in the first section were made at a 
gathering in 1994 at which the Center for Contemplative Mind in Society 
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was seeking to define what its mission should be within higher education. As 
working papers at the center, they have been of particular value in guiding 
the development of the academic program. These presentations have been 
included in this special issue because all three reflect broad historical and 
philosophical perspectives on the relations between contemplative practices 
and higher education. At the same time, in many ways, they have all been 
prescient in anticipating the practical challenges of integrating these prac- 
tices into a college or university setting. 

Brian Stock, a professor in the Center for Comparative Literature at the 
University of Toronto, traces the increased interest in meditation in Western 
societies to a range of factors: the concern with health issues, the develop- 
ment of psychology, the feminist and ecological movements, and the revival 
of interest in the experiential aspects of various religious traditions. He 
notes that within the modern university, the humanities have made little 
contribution to this growing interest even though religion, as a humanities 
discipline, is the major source of our knowledge about meditation in dif- 
ferent traditions. 

Brian then provides an overview of the development of contemplative 
activity within Western traditions. He notes that, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, its beginnings were in Greek philosophy and its demise was not “dur- 
ing the Reformation or the Scientific Revolution,” but during the 12th and 
13th centuries when the European universities emerged from monastic 
schools and developed curriculum in logic, science, and theology. From this 
point on, contemplative activity was relegated to monastic life as it became 
increasingly separated from the university. 

Given this long-entrenched separation, Brian contends that contempla- 
tive activity will not be easily integrated into the modern university. He 
notes, however, the increasing respect for such activity as it becomes more 
closely associated with greater health of body and mind. This respect may 
well grow as cognitive neuroscientists continue to investigate the effects of 
meditation. If contemplative activity does gain a foothold in the modern 
university, then the challenge to the humanities will be not only to deepen 
students’ understanding of its historical development but also to develop 
their awareness of the positive role that it can play in contemporary society. 
He concludes that contemplative activity could help moral philosophy shift 
its focus from “what it is right to do” to “what it is good to be.” 

Robert Thurman, who is the Jey Tsong Khapa Professor of Indo-Tibetan 
Buddhist Studies at Columbia University, first explores Asian traditions 
of contemplative practice, paying particular attention to Buddhism as 
it was developed in ancient India. He lays out a core curriculum that was 
developed within monastic institutions of higher education and shows 
how it has been most fully preserved in Tibet. Having explicated various 
meditation practices embedded in this curriculum, he then explores their 
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relevance to American higher education. As he turns his attention to the 
American university, he notes that it is misleading to think of our culture as 
lacking contemplative mind. As he observes, 


Education in any particular culture builds up a worldview, constantly 
reinforced by symbols and images that are contemplated throughout 
life. Television, modern culture’s peculiar contemplative shrine, sup- 
plies a contemplative trance to millions of people, for hours on end, 
day after day, year in and year out. ... Thus, when we talk about 
seeking to increase and intensify contemplative mind in our culture, 
we are actually talking about methods of transferring contemplative 
energies from one focus to another. (p. 1766) 


Robert ends his article by presenting a number of practical strategies that 
can be used to introduce contemplative practices not only in the academic 
curriculum but also in the broader campus life. For him, these practices 
need to find a home in the modern university if it is to provide the hu- 
manistic education that it claims as its fundamental goal. 

The final presentation in the first section is by Steven Rockefeller, pro- 
fessor of religion emeritus at Middlebury College, who explores how con- 
templative practices, as part of the burgeoning interest in spirituality within 
American society, have the potential to help foster creative social change by 
deepening the democratic revolution, strengthening ecological awareness 
about how people should live, and nourishing a spiritual awakening to the 
sanctity of life and the Earth itself. At the same time, these practices have the 
potential to benefit individuals by contributing to their physical health, 
mental concentration, and ethical awareness. He is careful to point out, 
however, that “the full significance of meditation is missed if it 1s viewed just 
as a technique—that is, solely as a means to ends beyond itself, such as 
health, social change, or even enlightenment. Contemplation is a form of 
human activity that possesses its own inherent value, and it may involve a 
beautiful experience that is a fulfillment complete in itself” (pp. 1777-1778). 

As Steven explores manifold ways in which contemplative practices can 
be integrated into undergraduate life, he cautions about various difficulties 
that are likely to arise. To take just one example, he notes certain dangers in 
college-age students approaching meditation as a cure-all for psychological 
problems. He thus notes the important role of health care professionals and 
psychological counselors in guiding students toward psychotherapy when 
they believe it would be beneficial. He also argues for the importance of 
psychological research on the benefits and possible risks as students engage 
in meditation. 

The second section is composed of articles that have been expressly 
prepared for this special issue and thus reflect a more traditional academic 
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style. The section begins with two articles that explore a new interdiscipli- 
nary field of study built around contemplative practices. Hal Roth, a pro- 
fessor of religion at Brown University, describes how he and colleagues are 
developing an interdisciplinary concentration for undergraduate students 
in what he calls “contemplative studies.” At the heart of this new concen- 
tration are core courses in which students integrate what Hal calls “critical 
first-person experience” with the more traditional third-person approach 
to knowledge that dominates higher education. In effect, students partic- 
ipate in weekly labs in which they practice various forms of meditation and 
then critically reflect upon what they have experienced. This critical first- 
person experience is integrated with the third-person approach as students 
read texts about the forms that they are practicing. These texts reflect a 
more traditional approach to education in that they provide students with 
historical and cultural understanding regarding how certain contemplative 
practices emerged. In addition to the core courses, students are expected to 
take courses in three major areas—the humanities, the sciences, and the 
arts—in which they have the opportunity to meet the following goals: (1) to 
develop a third-person philosophical and scientific understanding of con- 
templative experience; (2) to develop a critical first-person understanding 
of the manifold ways in which contemplative states can be experienced; and 
(3) to explore how contemplative practices can contribute to physical and 
mental health. 

Ed Sarath, a professor in the music department at the University of 
Michigan, has developed an innovative program in jazz and contemplative 
practices. At the heart of this program is the use of contemplative practices 
to develop a distinctive kind of awareness that students can draw on as they 
engage in jazz improvisation. With this program firmly established, Ed is 
now developing a more broadly based program that he describes as “cre- 
ativity and consciousness studies.” Like Hal Roth at Brown University, Ed 
makes a fundamental distinction between critical first-person and third- 
person ways of knowing. At the heart of critical first-person ways of knowing 
are contemplative practices that students engage in as they seek to under- 
stand the nature of human creativity and consciousness. To be exposed toa 
range of these practices, students are encouraged to draw on resources 
within the larger community in which the university is located. From Ed’s 
perspective, this approach ensures an authentic experience for the students 
that they can then reflect on as they return to the university environment. 
This program, like the one at Brown University, is built around core courses 
in which students are exposed to a broad range of approaches to the nature 
of human consciousness. The texts used range from ancient Hindu vedas to 
contemporary philosophical and scientific ones that approach consciousness 
from a neurological perspective. Within this new program, the core courses, 
as at Brown University, are supplemented by courses in the humanities, the 
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sciences, and the arts, all of which are designed to explore how contem- 
plative practices can be used to nourish new. forms of creativity and con- 
sciousness. 

Dan Holland, a professor of psychology at the University of Arkansas in 
Little Rock, describes a course designed for students with disabilities in 
which he seeks to integrate contemplative practice with physical and mental 
health. He has taught this course in Arkansas and at a university of applied 
sciences in Austria, so he is particularly attentive to the ways in which cul- 
tural differences can shape curriculum and instruction. At the heart of this 
experiential course is a range of contemplative practices: sitting meditation, 
guided body scan, walking meditation, and mindful exercises derived from 
Hanna Somatic Education, which is a process of mindful movement similar 
to Feldenkrais. Of particular interest to Dan is how these practices can be 
adapted so that students with disabilities can participate in them. For ex- 
ample, the walking meditation can become a movement meditation so that 
participants engage in whatever movement—even if it is just moving a fin- 
ger—that is available to them. As Dan points out, such adaptations often 
help to clarify what is most essential in a particular meditation. He requires 
students to maintain a journal in which they have an opportunity to reflect 
on their experience (see the critical first-person approach that Hal Roth and 
Ed Sarath write about). He includes excerpts from a number of journals in 
which students focus not only on contemplative practice itself but also on 
how it is integrated into their lives beyond the campus. 

The next two articles are concerned with how contemplative practices 
can be integrated into programs of professional preparation. Kathleen 
Kesson and Cecelia Traugh are professors in the School of Education at 
Long Island University in Brooklyn, and Felix Perez is a student who par- 
ticipated in a contemplative form of inquiry, known as the Descriptive Re- 
view, that is used to prepare teachers for the challenges that they face in 
urban schools. The article begins with autobiographical reflections on the 
contemplative practices that the two professors bring to their professional 
work—one working out of a Buddhist tradition and the other out of a 
Quaker tradition. They then show how “seeing clearly” is the fundamental 
goal in teacher preparation based on the Descriptive Review. Through the 
development of a contemplative spirit, teachers become attuned to multiple 
layers of meaning in classroom events. As they practice systematic obser- 
vation in the classroom, they learn how to reflect on both outer and inner 
events so that they are in a position to make responsible ethical judgments 
about what is in the best interests of the students they teach. To demonstrate 
how the Descriptive Review works, the article highlights a narrative of 
practice related by Felix Perez. As Felix learned to see more clearly the 
complexity of events in which he was involved, he was able to develop an 
ethical framework for his work in a challenging urban environment. His 
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narrative shows that as he deepened his inquiry, he developed a contem- 
plative spirit that allowed him to be more fully present to the children for 
whom he was responsible. 

The next article is also concerned with how contemplative practices can 
be integrated into a program of professional preparation. Sandy Newsome, 
John Chambers Christopher, Penny Dahlen, and Suzanne Christopher in- 
vestigate a graduate course entitled Mind/Body Medicine and the Art of 
Self-Care, which was offered at Montana State University. The goals of the 
course were to introduce students in counseling to the relevance of mind- 
fulness practices and to provide them with methods for self-care that can 
help to prevent professional burnout. This course was built around the 
mindfulness-based stress reduction (MBSR) approach developed by Jon 
Kabat-Zinn at the University of Massachusetts Medical Center. The course 
involved experiential learning based on MBSR activities, and academic 
learning. Students were exposed to readings in behavioral medicine, re- 
ligious studies, psychological and medical anthropology, cross-cultural 
psychology, and psychiatry. The course was evaluated from three perspec- 
tives—quantitative course evaluations, qualitative reports, and focus 
groups—and all these methods indicated positive changes for students in 
learning how to manage stress and improve counseling practice. Most stu- 
dents reported intentions of continuing mindfulness practices once they 
become counselors. Indeed, certain students expressed interest in explor- 
ing how they might encourage those whom they will counsel to engage in 
mindfulness practices. 

Although the conference held at Teachers College focused on higher 
education, we were heartened by the number of K-12 teachers who at- 
tended. Many of these teachers use a variety of mindfulness practices in 
their classrooms and participate actively in the MiEN e-mail list (http:// 
www.mindfuled.org) that supports the use of these practices in K-12 
education. For an overview of the broad range of mindfulness programs in 
K-12 schools, visit the Web site of the Garrison Institute (http://www. 
garrisoninstitute.org). 

I have invited Jackie Seidel, a teacher in early childhood education in 
Alberta, Canada, to submit an article to this special issue. Her writing takes 
the form ofa meditation on her return to teaching children after 8 years of 
graduate study and university teaching. At the heart of this article is a vivid 
exploration of what it means to approach teaching as a contemplative 
practice. Her meditative prose is grounded in stories and reflections about 
her classroom experience in which she seeks to help children to inhabit 
more fully their own experience. She observes that this approach to teach- 
ing is difficult to sustain in the competitive ethos that children must face at 
an early age as they are forced to prepare for high-stakes testing. Jackie 
challenges this ethos built around “distracting and distancing curricula and 
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practices that seem to exist in no place or time ... and with lofty and 
ungrounded goals located in the future” (p. 1901). Contrasted with this 
ethos is one in which a contemplative approach to teaching holds her and 
the children in the present moment, in the place that they actually inhabit; it 
is here that “‘the practice of contemplative teaching turns our work into a 
form of love, memory, and intimacy” (p. 1901). 

The concluding article to this special issue on contemplative practices 
and education has been prepared by myself, with the collaboration of Akbar 
Ali Herndon and Zuki Karpinska. It begins with an overview of the course 
that I developed at Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
sponsorship of the Center for Contemplative Mind in Society. Because the 
course was offered in a professional school of education, I was concerned, 
given sensitivities surrounding the separation of church and state, that stu- 
dents be introduced to contemplative practices not from a particular tra- 
dition, but rather from diverse traditions around the world. Moreover, I 
was concerned that students, while learning to respect differences, be es- 
pecially attentive to what various traditions share. Hence, the course began 
by presenting the historical dimension of major traditions before moving on 
to consider contemporary explorations of their commonalities, as found, for 
example, in the work of the Buddhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh. The course 
ended by focusing on educational benefits of contemplative practices from 
three broad perspectives—the body, the mind, and society. 

To celebrate the exemplary student work produced in this course, a 
collaborative project by Akbar Herndon and Zuki Karpinska has been in- 
cluded. In their essay entitled “Right Teaching,” they begin with the Bud- 
dhist conception of right conduct as it is manifested in eight domains (e.g., 
right speech) and then introduce the notion of right teaching, which they 
explore from traditional perspectives (e.g., Taoism and Sufism) and from 
contemplative perspectives that originated in the 20th century (e.g., those 
provided by two philosophers of spirituality, one from the West, Gurdjieff, 
and one from the East, Krishnamurti). Akbar and Zuki also introduce per- 
spectives from contemporary research by educational theorists and bring 
the various perspectives together by delineating 12 principles of right 
teaching. It is our hope that this special issue will help to support right 
teaching in the many different settings where education takes place. 
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The Fruit of Silence 


MARILYN NELSON 


University of Connecticut 


This presentation explores how contemplative practices, especially those anchored in 
an active listening to silence, are integrated into creative writing courses. It pays 
particular attention to a course taught at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point and to a course on the poetry of war and peace taught at the University of 
Connecticut. The presentation includes not only excerpts from student writing during 
the courses but also ongoing correspondence with students as they have maintained 
meditation practices during their military service in Iraq. 


My understanding of contemplative pedagogy is simple: I strive to teach not 
technique, but attitude. I ask my students to explore several ways of lis- 
tening for, and listening to, silence. I hope that they will develop a con- 
templative attitude and learn how to hear silence. 

My first experience with this kind of pedagogy was the result of the 
' serendipitous coincidence of my receiving a Contemplative Practices Fel- 
lowship within a few days of being invited to spend a semester teaching at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point. I taught two sections of 
my new course, Poetry and Meditation, to a self-selected group of upper- 
classmen (and women) cadets there in spring 2000. The cadets were dis- 
ciplined enough to sit without complaining for the 15 minutes of daily 
meditation I asked for. I’ve been less successful convincing civilian univer- 
sity students to do the same in courses I’ve taught since then. They tend to 
give up pretty easily and to make me think that my asking them to meditate 
is a symptom of madness. But I have hopes for the two courses I’m teaching 
this semester, one of which I will discuss here. 

As I’ve said, I do not strive to teach technique. My own background in 
contemplative practice comes from my interest in contemplative prayer. 
David Steindl-Rast, a Benedictine monk, wrote that contemplative prayer 
can be as simple as lighting a candle with a match, and another Benedictine 
author, a hermit nun, wrote that it can be even simpler: One of the prayers 
she suggests is “the prayer of the loving gaze,” in which all you do is look on 
everything with love. I owe a great deal of my understanding of contem- 
plative prayer to a former Benedictine, a Catholic priest who now lives as a 
hermit and is the friend I’ve called “Abba Jacob” in many poems. During 
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one of several retreats he gave on contemplative prayer during his recent visit 
to the United States, Abba Jacob said that contemplation is simply a matter of 
focusing on a mantra while knowing that one is receiving oneself from and 
giving oneself back to a loving Creator. He said it’s a matter not of how one 
sits, but of how one listens. He said, “The goal of all prayer is silence.” We 
discussed an interview that appeared in the New York Times Magazine during 
his visit, in which an Episcopal priest was quoted as saying that she prays all 
the time, and that she believes “God listens.” Abba Jacob said that of course 
God listens, but prayer is less a matter of God’s listening than of ours. 

That being my understanding, it is unnecessary for me to wrestle with a 
theology for the contemplative content of my course. All I try to do is help 
my students understand that there is something valuable, something im- 
portant, to be found in silence. I a to teach them some ways that they can 
listen to silence. 

How can we teach young Americans to listen to silence? The noise of our 
lives is—sometimes literally—deafening. Technology has given us the 24- 
hour soundtrack, our own background music, our “score.” Not long ago in 
a local small-town restaurant, a family of four ate dinner together at a booth 
across from mine. At one point, the mother turned, removed the earphone 
from her son’s ear, said something into the ear, and put the earphone back. 
When do young Americans ever experience silence? Perhaps only when 
they are glaring reproachfully at their parents with their arms folded. We 
can’t force them to pull the plug and discover silence, but it may be possible 
for us to show them that it can be done. 

I used my 1999 Contemplative Practices Fellowship to enlist a team of 
people to help me plan the course I had agreed to teach at West Point (credit 
for this experiment should be given to Lt. Col. Peter Stromberg, then head 
of the English Department, and Lt. Gen. Daniel Christman, then Superin- 
tendent of the Academy). My team of syllabus planners consisted of an 
Episcopal priest with a Yale Ph.D. in Medieval Mysticism and years of ex- 
perience preaching monastic retreats; the founders and director of the 
Connecticut Writing Program, which stresses writing as “process”; a wise 
and talented poet who is a serious practitioner of Zen; and two Web de- 
signers who put up the course Web site. Our now outdated course materials 
are still online at http://web.uconn.edu/mnelson/course/index.html. Besides 
introducing students to the major contemplative traditions, the introductory 
essay (researched and written by Kathleen Shaughnessy Jambeck, Ph.D., a 
medievalist and one of the founders of the Connecticut Writing Project and 
the Institute of Writing at the University of Sener ey discusses writing 
strategies that “mimic our internal meditative experience.” Kathleen wrote, 


Our ultimate goal ... is to find the writing strategies that, like med- 
itation, help us tap the intuitive and creative functions of the right 
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brain: to think in complex images rather than in sequential order, to 
see the whole rather than just the parts, to grasp interconnections, 
correspondences, resemblances, and nuances rather than the bits and 
pieces and linear, logical patterns. 


The three writing strategies we used in the course—most of them tech- 
niques frequently used in creative writing courses—were journaling, which 
focuses and complements the meditation experience; freewriting, which 
comes close to recording “inner speech”; and clustering, which taps into the 
creative, intuitive right-brain function that lies at the core of meditation. 

The contemplative components of my West Point course were 5 minutes 
of meditation at the beginning of each class meeting; 15 minutes of daily 
meditation outside class; journaling; and various writing exercises. I’ve 
continued those requests in the courses I’m teaching this semester. And, 
borrowing from “Opening the Contemplative Mind in the Classroom,” an 
article by Tobin Hart (2004), ’'ve added another component to this semes- 
ter’s syllabus for English 246: Exploring the Iliad in Poems and Essays. Hart 
called this element “The Art of Pondering.” He wrote, “pondering big and 
radical questions ... has the capacity of opening to unexpected insight” 
(p. 37). In my syllabus, I call this musing. We rarely encourage students to 
wonder about things, to muse. One of the bits of wisdom collected on the 
door of my refrigerator is a saying attributed to the Arapaho: “If we wonder 
often, the gift of knowledge will come.” I think it’s what I do when I lie ina 
hammock or on the couch and cloud-gather. It’s something I’ve done all my 
life. It seems essential to the nature of the poet. I’ve scheduled musings in 
my syllabus, describing them as days when each of us will come to class 
prepared to discuss a scheduled topic. Being prepared means having done 
some research in a minimum of three sources, only two of them online. 
Musings follow no agenda and have no goal, no text, and no ground of 
reference except what we bring. We agree to be honest and nonjudgmental; 
we will go out on the limb of communal pondering. 

Our first musing was a 90-minute discussion of Just War Theory. Some 
questions we pondered were: Does Just War Theory depend on belief in a 
Supreme Being? Is it realistically possible to have a just war? Is preemptive 
war unjust? Do non-Christian religions subscribe to the definition of a just 
war? Our second musing began with a question: Is there a war on the 
environment? We discussed the philosophy and definition of war, whether 
“war is the father of all things,” necessary for invention, change, and 
progress. We discussed the impact of industrialization and globalization on 
the environment. We discussed factory-farming. We discussed human pop- 
ulation growth. We discussed the effects of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and 
Chernobyl on the environment and—tenuously, because no one could re- 
member what we had all learned about the subject—the half-life of nuclear 
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waste. We discussed other kinds of waste. We discussed the affluence of the 
West, and research on primate behavior, and Christian fundamentalism’s 
belief in the coming “rapture.” We related human manipulation of the 
environment to the manipulation of the human world by the gods in The 
Iliad. At the end of our class time, I read four nature poems to the students 
and told them to be aware of the small signs of spring (a crow had cawed 
close to our open window during our 5-minute meditation) for the next 
poems that they would write for the class. The subjects of our future mu- 
sings are: Do other species have wars? Is there a war on innocence? 

In this course, as in my West Point course, I have offered only rudi- 
mentary instruction in meditation: Sit straight, be comfortable, close your 
eyes, look to the “third eye,” and either count your breath up to five, then 
start over again, or watch your breath go in and out, or think “here, now, 
here, now.” If you’re distracted, just bring yourself gently back; think of 
your thoughts as clouds drifting across the blue sky of your attention. Now, 
as then, we begin each class meeting with 5 minutes of silent meditation. 
And I’m asking them to sit in silence for 10 minutes on every day that we do 
not meet as a class. After the second week of this semester, I asked how they 
were finding the meditation. One student said she finds it “cleansing” to 
meditate at the end of the day; she feels the strains of the day washed away. 
Another student, a commuter, said that he meditates in the car as it warms 
up for his drive to campus and that he has discovered that his mind is like a 
snow globe that’s being constantly shaken (he’s married, with a toddler); 
meditation stills it and lets the snow settle so that he can see what he needs 
to do in the coming day. Another student said that he sees his mind as a 
crow flying over a landscape and that he makes his passing thoughts turn 
into clouds, which his crow flies through. And this is after only 2 weeks. 

I have not yet collected the journals I’ve asked this semester’s students to 
keep, but I can quote from some of the journals that my West Point cadets 
kept because I quoted them in an earlier essay (Nelson, 2001). One cadet 
wrote, 


Today’s meditation was so great for me, although perhaps it stepped 
away from the intentions of our meditations. There were so many 
thoughts in my head and angry, frustrated, stressed-out, mad, sad 
feelings inside I was having trouble with a focus and keeping my mind 
“blank” and open minded. So, along with breath awareness, I felt my 
breath pull all of my negative emotions and feelings from the bottom 
of my feet to the top of my head and out with my exhale. Then, I 
followed that breath a little. I saw the clean air enter my mouth and 
travel through from the bottom to the top and through my lungs and 
back out all over again. I am disappointed in the way that I am ex- 
plaining/describing this, but it really helped me relax and feel calm 
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and refreshed and hopeful that things will get better or that a new day 
will come. 


Later in the semester, as slowly our practice deepened, she wrote, 


In class, we had to pick a couple of verbs from poems that we wrote 
and make sentences. Kevin made one that I loved: “Swim through a 
heartbeat of clouds.” Anyway, while I meditated, I thought about 
swimming through clouds. It was incredible. And over & over in my 
head, I said the sentence. I don’t know if that was meditation or not, 
but I got up and felt so wonderfully relaxed. It was like I had been 
swimming in clouds. 


Another cadet wrote this midway in the semester: 


The Cry of the Seagull 


I meditated today down by the river. I watched the ripples in the river 
and felt the wind in the trees. I did not have much success counting 
my breaths and keeping my focus, but I felt relaxed afterwards. I was 
inspired by what I saw and felt. I have recently had trouble under- 
standing the purpose behind human suffering and its relation to the 
Christian idea of God. However, I enjoyed stepping away, sitting down 
and focusing on my breathing. Oh yeah, I entitled this entry “The Cry 
of the Seagull” cause a seagull cried and shook me out of my med- 
itation. 


Another cadet wrote, 


I have been wanting to focus more on the present than I have been; 
the predominant West Point attitude is to look a hundred years into 
the future, deciding everything short of which wallpaper you are go- 
ing to put on your house. I need to remember, in this gray winter 
paradise, that we exist for today; if I were to die tonight, would I be 
pleased to know that the last thing I did was Engineering homework? 
I doubt it. So, I used “here, now” and it seemed to pretty much focus 
me on the present. 

He later made up his own mantra: “Become the virtue of all that is true.” 

Another cadet wrote, 


I became preternaturally aware of the silence. Even the roar of 
the blood was silence, for I alone could hear it. And I think I hear 
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something beyond the silence, the voices in my head which this med- 
itation spiel is so interested in. They weren't saying anything to me; 
they were babbling, murmuring amongst themselves. And they 
sounded happy. The silence in the air and in my head seemed like a 
clog in the toilet. Or a great big bite of peanut butter stuck in your 
throat. It was in the way. It obstructed reality. Poets are always so 
gloomy, but I think it’s only the dead silence that’s really dark and 
sorrowful. The unintelligible voices behind it sounded like songs; they 
sounded like green grassy hilltops in the sun. 


Though I am not asking this semester’s students to write about war, the 
course I’m teaching this semester aims to enable them to think about issues 
of war and peace. Besides Homer, we will read All Day Permanent Red, a 
volume of Christopher Logue’s reimagining of The Iliad; and War Letters, 
Andrew Carroll’s collection of actual letters from soldiers in modern wars. 
I’ve told my students that it seems important that at least some Americans 
pay attention to what our soldiers are going through; that we shouldn't 
change the channel when news of the war comes on, and pretend—as I’ve 
read many American college students do—that it isn’t happening. I’ve told 
them that people will be coming home from this war as severely trauma- 
tized as Wilfred Owen and Siegfried Sassoon, the great WWI poets who met 
as they recuperated from shell shock in a mental hospital. I taught for 
several years in the 1990s in a summer writing workshop at the William 
Joiner Center of the University of Massachusetts in Boston. The Joiner 
Center was founded in 1982 as a response to the initiative of the university’s 
large student veteran population and provides educational and other serv- 
ices to veterans, conducts research and makes policy recommendations on 
issues relating to veterans, and encourages teaching and scholarship on the 
Vietnam War and social consequences. The veterans in my poetry work- 
shops, men my age or older, wrote poems about waking up screaming, 35 
and more years after coming out of the jungle. A very large percentage of 
soldiers returning from Operation Desert Storm suffer serious post- 
traumatic stress disorder. Many families have been destroyed by their 
violence. I’ve told my students that we owe it to this generation’s soldiers to 
prepare ourselves to try to understand what they have been through. It is, 
of course, my hope that my students will take something from the course 
that will help them make peace within themselves and in the world. But I’m 
afraid that these are wholly unverifiable, though highly sought after, results. 
Teachers are rarely given the privilege of seeing results. 

But my experience at West Point has given me a glimpse into further 
possibilities of a contemplative pedagogy and its relationship to inner peace 
and to peace making. I loved my cadets and have maintained contact with 
several of them, all of whom have been deployed to Iraq. As I prepared to 
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make this presentation, I contacted a couple of them and asked whether they 
had continued to meditate during their deployment, and if they did, what 
meditation had meant to them. One of them said in an e-mail that he had 
often used free-writing and clustering as a way of clearing his mind and seeing 
where and who he was. Another phoned; he said that both he and his wife 
(they were both at West Point, and now both are Black Hawk helicopter pilots) 
continued to meditate during their deployments. He said that, although mil- 
itary culture is in some ways the antithesis of the contemplative life, they had 
both found it an invaluable tool in a crisis, especially as officers who must show 
composure before their soldiers as, for instance, when one of their soldiers 
was killed or wounded. He said that he camouflaged his meditating by sitting 
on his cot wearing headphones; everyone thought that he was listening to 
music, which is considered cool. But his headphones were silent. He was 
being in the moment, thinking “here, now, here, now.” He said that his wife 
has continued her practice since they have been transferred back to the 
United States and that they will someday encourage it in their children. 

We went on from there to talk about the work they did during their 
deployments. Both were deeply involved in their battalions’ civil affairs 
projects. His battalion was put in charge of the University at Mosul; he was 
in charge of the College of Economics and Administration and the College 
of Computer Science. He met weekly with deans of colleges and gave them 
money to improve their departments by purchasing chairs, tables, and tel- 
, ephones. She was the supply officer and civil affairs officer for her battalion. 
Her civil affairs assignment—to help several small villages build schools and 
clinics—grew into her asking her hometown to invent a little “sister city” 
program. By the end of her yearlong deployment, the people of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, had donated hundreds of boxes of school supplies, medical 
supplies, and clothing to a Kurdish village called Augba. Because some of 
her letters were published in her hometown paper, the Hutchinson News, 
and are posted online, I will quote her words. This is from the last letter that 
Capt. Katrina Gier Lewison wrote home from Iraq: 


I wanted to make one more trip to Augba before everyone left, so I 
took the new civil affairs officer from the replacing unit for a lunch 
visit. As we pulled into the village, I kept my eyes peeled for any signs 
of Kansans’ sister-city donations. 


It wasn’t tough. One of the first kids I saw running up to our vehicle 
wore a shirt that said “Someone in Kansas Loves You!” I saw that as a 
sweet sign of success! 


I spoke to Yonis, the local businessman, and asked if all the villagers 
hated us. He said it was quite the opposite. After our hectic supply 
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drop, the families surveyed all the wonderful supplies. Whatever they 
couldn’t use, they traded with their neighbors, friends and families, so 
that everyone got something. 

He and a couple of other trustworthy men stayed late the evening of 
the drop and sorted every last school supply, so that each child got an 
even amount. It was wonderful, he informed me. 


To show their appreciation, a local seamstress made me a beautiful 
Kurdish dress. They dressed me up in it and had me model for eve- 
ryone at the lunch gathering. 


The men didn’t even recognize me as I walked in. They honestly 
thought that I was a village woman! 


That day I also helped the women do all the cooking. They showed 
me how to make the flat bread, fry the chicken and sauté the raisins 
and dates. It was fun to be part of the preparation, instead of just 
sitting on the receiving end. 


With all the farewells behind us, the main body of the battalion loaded 
up a week ago and started their trek to Kuwait. Lucky me, I was 
designated as the trail party, so I had the odd experience of watching 
all my soldiers drive away and leave me standing seemingly alone in 
Iraq. 


There is only a handful of soldiers from my battalion left here. We’re 
here to support the General Officer’s aircraft until the end, which will 
hopefully be very soon! 


It has been an eye-opening experience this past year in Iraq. I’ve had 
emotional highs flying out to places like the Kurdish military academy 
this summer. 


I’ve had emotional lows, losing friends out here to helicopter crashes 
and enemy attacks. I’ve had times when my heart beat through my 
chest as we assaulted into an enemy terrorist training camp, and times 
that my heart was so heavy because I missed my family so much. 


Throughout the entire year, I felt the support of the American people. 
Packages rolled in for my soldiers and myself at a steady pace all year 
long. Packages came crashing down around me during the sister-city 
project! Even though I knew that some Americans didn’t support this 
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war, there was never a time that I felt the American public didn’t 
support the troops. 


Admittedly, this was a Kurdish village, not a Sunni one, but maybe more 
of our soldiers should be making bread with people. I cannot, in either 
honesty or modesty, claim Capt. Lewison’s peace making as an outgrowth of 
my experiments with contemplative pedagogy. She wasn’t even in my class. 
But I would like to believe that there is a relationship between her med- 
itating and her peace making. My friend Abba Jacob suggested in a recent 
retreat that if people meditate together, they can no longer be enemies. 
There’s an image to conjure: armies meditating together. World leaders 
sitting for 15 minutes of shared silence. Just think of the fruit that could 
bear. 

Mother Teresa said, “The fruit of silence is prayer. The fruit of prayer is 
faith. The fruit of faith is love. The fruit of love is service. The fruit of 
service is peace.” 
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Love and Knowledge: Recovering the 
Heart of Learning Through 
Contemplation 


ARTHUR ZAJONC 
Amherst College 


The role of contemplative practice in adult education has a long history if one 
includes traditional monastic education in Asia and the West. Its use in American 
higher education is, however, more recent and more limited. Nonetheless, on-the basis 
of evidence from surveys and conferences, a significant community of teachers exists 
at all levels of higher education, from community colleges to research unwersities, who 
are using a wide range of contemplative practices as part of their classroom pedagogy. 
In addition to existing well-developed pedagogical and curricular methods that school 
critical reasoning, critical reading and writing, and quantitative analysis, this article 
argues that we also require a pedagogy that attends to the development of reflective, 
contemplative, affective, and ethical capacities in our students. The significance of 
these is at least as great as the development of critical capacities in students. The 
rationale for the inclusion of contemplative modalities is articulated within this con- 
text. On the basis of considerable experience in teaching at Amherst College, I present 
an “epistemology of love,” which emphasizes a form of inquiry that supports close 
engagement and leads to student transformation and insight. This approach to 
knowing is implemented in the Amherst College first-year course, Eros and Insight. It 
includes a specific sequence of contemplative exercises that are practiced by students 
and integrated with more conventional course content drawn from the arts and 
sciences. Our experience shows that students deeply appreciate the shift from con- 
ventional coursework to a more experiential, transformative, and reflective pedagogy. 


Preventing conflicts is the work of politics; 
establishing peace is the work of education. 
—Maria Montessori, 1972, p. 30 


It is a privilege to add my thoughts to those that we have already heard. Jon 
Kabat Zinn spoke about the unification of knowing through contemplation, 
reminding us both how available mindfulness is and how difficult it can be 
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to bring full awareness to the entirety of life. Marilyn Nelson told us the 
story of teaching silence to those whose lives take them into war and con- 
flict. We remember the young officer who pretended to be listening to 
music on his headphones, when really all he was listening to was silence. We 
have participated in discussions and workshops suggesting that contempla- 
tive practices can be an important pedagogical method for ourselves and 
our students. And we have heard how important it can be to establish peace 
in ourselves in order to foster and maintain peace in the world. I am only 
sorry that I have not had the opportunity to speak with all of you, to learn 
from you what you are doing with contemplation, what your questions are, 
and what you are planning. To this rich brew of experience and insight, I 
would like to add another element, one that is extremely difficult to speak 
of within the academy, yet which I feel is central to its work—namely, the 
relationship between knowledge (which we excel at) and love (which we 
neglect). 

First, a personal remark: As a scientist, any attempt to relate knowledge 
to love feels like an enormous breach of etiquette; it is very bad form, 
especially so in a public setting such as this. But I have come to conclude 
that the fear I have felt when broaching this topic was based on particular 
institutional forms and forces that have ultimately worked against our fun- 
damental human interests. So please join me in setting aside your suspicions 
and hesitancies, and explore with me the possible relationship between 
knowledge, love, and contemplation. 

If I were to ask what should be at the center of our teaching and our 
students’ learning, how would you respond? Of the many tasks that we as 
educators take up, what, in your view, is the most important task of all? 
What is our greatest hope for the young people we teach? In his letters to 
the young poet Franz Kappus, Rainer Maria Rilke (1904/1954) answered 
unequivocally. 


To take love seriously and to bear and to learn it like a task, this is what 
[young] people need. ... For one human being to love another, that is 
perhaps the most difficult of all our tasks, the ultimate, the last test and 
proof, the work for which all other work is but a preparation. For this 
reason young people, who are beginners in everything, cannot yet 
know love, they have to learn it. With their whole being, with all their 
forces, gathered close about their lonely, timid, upward-beating heart, 
they must learn to love. (p. 41) 


Need I say it? The curricula offered by our institutions of higher education 
have largely neglected this central, if profoundly difficult, task of learning to 
love, which is also the task of learning to live in true peace and harmony 
with others and with nature. 
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We are well-practiced at educating the mind for critical reasoning, critical 
writing, and critical speaking, and for scientific and quantitative analysis. 
But is this sufficient? In a world beset with conflicts, internal and external, 
isn’t it of equal if not greater importance to balance the sharpening of our 
intellects with the systematic cultivation of our hearts? Do not the issues of 
social justice, the environment, and peace education all demand greater 
attention and a more central place in our universities and colleges? Yes, 
certainly. 

Yet although this is undoubtedly true, my presentation will not address 
the issue of balancing intellectual accomplishment with good works. Rather, 
what I would like to suggest is that knowing itself remains partial and 
deformed if we do not develop and practice an epistemology of love instead 
of an epistemology of separation. Harvard’s motto is Veritas, or Truth. 
Knowing is, in this view, the central project of higher education. I maintain, 
however, that truth itself—veritas itself—eludes us if we bring to the world 
and to each other an epistemology of separation only. Our conventional 
epistemology hands us a dangerous counterfeit in truth’s place, one that 
may pass for truth but in fact is partial and impoverished. 

In a 1993 talk at Berea College, Parker Palmer noted that “every way of 
knowing becomes a way of living, every epistemology becomes an ethic.” 
He argued that the current epistemology has spawned an associated ethic of 
violence. Surely, science has brought enormous advances, but we cannot 
turn away from the central fact that the modern emphasis on objectification 
predisposes us to an instrumental and manipulative way of being in the 
world. As Parker suggested in Berea, our way of knowing does, indeed, 
grow into a way of living. The implications of this position are large. Al- 
though I am emphatically not calling for a rollback of science, I am calling 
for resituating it within a greater vision of what knowing and living are 
really all about. That reimagination of knowing will have deep consequenc- 
es for education, consequences that give a prominent place to contemplative 
pedagogies. Indeed, I hope to convince you that contemplative practice can 
become contemplative inquiry, which is the practice of an epistemology of 
love. Such contemplative inquiry not only yields insight (veritas) but also 
transforms the knower through his or her intimate (one could say loving) 
participation in the subject of one’s contemplative attention. Contemplative 
education is transformative education. Although Jack Mezirow’s (2000) 
foundational research here at Teachers College on transformative educa- 
tion was concerned with critical reflection, not meditation, I see his work 
and that of such theorists as Robert Kegan (1982, 1994) as offering a highly 
appropriate academic lineage within which to understand contemplative 
pedagogies. 

In the remainder of my time, I first propose to sketch the contours of an 
epistemology of intimacy and participation—that is, an epistemology of 
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love—that extends scientific and scholarly inquiry in ways that need not be 
viewed as problematic to academic teaching or to our research disciplines. I 
would then like to describe some of the main elements of a course I have taught 
with an art historian, Joel Upton, at Amherst College. Entitled Eros and Insight, 
it attempts to embody something of this way of knowing and to take up the 
challenge that Rilke presented to us all: the challenge of learning to love. 


AN EPISTEMOLOGY OF LOVE 


Ironically, I believe that we first need to recognize and accept as part of our 
existential reality the separation or solitude that we experience. We do, 
indeed, feel disconnected from each other and also from the natural world 
around us. The spiritual philosopher Rudolf Steiner (1916/1995) thought 
that Eimsamkeit, or solitude, was the “main characteristic of our age.” (p. 94) 
His contemporary Rilke (1904/1954) put it more forcefully. 


To speak of solitude again, it becomes always clearer that this is at 
bottom not something that one can take or leave. We ave solitary. We 
may delude ourselves and act as though this were not so. That is all. 
But how much better it is to realize that we are so, yes, even to begin 
by assuming it. (p. 50) 


I view the scientific stance as a symptom of this more general psychological 
and spiritual malaise. Solitude is the mirror side or inevitable correlate of an 
increasingly strong development of self and personal identity. As individuals 
separate from ethnic groups and as women gradually become authentic 
individuals, so also does the force and comfort of the collective diminish. 
Our search for individual identity has the accompanying downside that we 
disidentify with other people, groups, and nature. 

Although much has been gained through this process of individuation, 
achievements that we should not lose, if left to go on indefinitely, we log- 
ically end up with a collection of selfish monads. I am convinced that the 
countervailing force to such fragmentation is not mutual self-interest or 
rational economic action that maximizes utility (as economists would have 
it); rather, I believe that genuine empathetic relationships can be and are 
established between and among us. Increasingly, these connections are not 
between tribes or ethnic and religious groups; they are between individuals. 
Healthy human relationships do not happen automatically; each of us must 
cultivate them intentionally. Nothing in this realm is given for free. 

The same logic holds true for our relationship to the environment. We 
no longer grow up grooming horses and harnessing draft animals on the 
farm. In New York City, you can go for days without ever walking on the 
earth. Our relationship to nature must likewise be intentional. The practice 
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of contemplation is an important part of that intentional stance, one that 
can lead to sustained empathetic relationships. 

Having made the intentional turn from isolation to empathetic connec- 
tion, we are prepared for a contemplative way of knowing, one whose re- 
lationship to love will, I think, grow increasingly obvious. What are the 
features or stages of contemplative inquiry? 


Respect 


When approaching the object of our contemplative attention, we do so with 
respect and restraint. Concerning the relationship to the beloved, Rilke 
(1904/1975) maintained that “a togetherness between two people is an im- 
possibility” (p. 28). Instead of an easy fusion with the beloved, Rilke (1904/ 
1954) insisted that “love consists in this, that two solitudes protect and 
border and salute each other” (p. 45). Likewise, I feel that the first stage of 
contemplative inquiry is to respect the integrity of the other, to stand guard 
over its nature, over its solitude, whether the other is a poem, a novel, a 
phenomenon of nature, or the person sitting before us. We need to allow it 
to speak its truth without our projection or correction. 


Gentleness 


Contemplative inquiry is gentle or delicate. In his own scientific investiga- 
tions, Goethe (1988) sought to practice what he called a “gentle empiricism 
(zarte Empire)” (p. 307). If we wish to approach the object of our attention 
without distorting it, then we must be gentle. By contrast, the empiricism of 
Francis Bacon spoke of extracting nature’s secrets under extreme condi- 
tions, putting her to the rack. 


Intimacy 


Conventional science distances itself from nature and, to use Erwin 
Schrédinger’s (1956/1967) term, objectifies nature. Ideally, science disen- 
gages itself from phenomena for the sake of objectivity. Contemplative in- 
quiry, by contrast, approaches the phenomenon, delicately and respectfully, 
but it does nonetheless seek to become intimate with that to which it at- 
tends. One can still retain clarity and balanced judgment close up if we 
remember to exercise restraint and gentleness. 


Participation 


Gentle intimacy leads to participation by the contemplative inquirer in the 
unfolding phenomenon before one. Outer characteristics invite us to go 
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deeper. We move and feel with the natural phenomenon, text, painting, 
or person before us, living out of ourselves and into the other. 
Respectfully and delicately, in meditation we join with the other, while 
maintaining full awareness and clarity of mind. In other words, contem- 
plative inquiry is experientially centered in the other, not in ourselves. 
Our usual preoccupations, fears, and cravings work against authentic par- 
ticipation. 


Vulnerability 


In order to move with the other, to be gentle in the sense meant here, to 
participate the other truly, we must be confident enough to be vulnerable, 
secure enough to resign ourselves to the course of things. A dominating 
arrogance will not serve. We must learn to be comfortable with not knowing, 
with ambiguity and uncertainty. Only from what may appear to be weakness 
and ignorance can the new and unknown arise. 


Transformation 


The last two, participation and vulnerability, lead to a patterning of our- 
selves on the other. What was outside us is now internalized. Inwardly we 
assume the shape, dynamic, and meaning of the contemplative object. We 
are, in a word, transformed by contemplative experience in accord with the 
object of contemplation. 


Bildung—Education as formation 


The individual develops, or we could say is sculpted, through contemplative 
practice. In German, education is both Erziehung and Bildung. The latter 
stems from the root meaning “to form.” The linage of education 
as formation dates back at least as far as the Greeks. In his book What Is 
Ancient Philosophy? the French philosopher Pierre Hadot (1995/2002) 
writes of the ancient philosopher, “the goal was to develop a habitus, 
or new capacity to judge or criticize, and to transform—that is, to 
change people’s way of living and seeing the world” (p. 274). Simplicius 
asked, “What place shall the philosopher occupy in the city? That of a 
sculptor of men” (Hadot, p. xiii). Or, as Merleau-Ponty (1945/1962) put it, 
we need to relearn how to see the world. In an essay on science, Goethe 
(1988) declared that “every object well-contemplated creates an organ of 
perception in us” (p. 39 ). Parker Palmer’s important work also centers on 
education as formation. 
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Insight 


The ultimate result of contemplative engagement as outlined here is 
organ formation, which leads to insight born of an intimate participation 
in the course of things. In the Buddhist epistemology, this was called 
direct perception, and among the Greeks, it was called episteme and was 
contrasted with inferential reasoning, or dianoia. Knowing of this type is 
experienced as a kind of seeing or direct apprehension rather than as 
an intellectual reasoning to a result (Sloan, 1993; Sternberg & Davidson, 
F395). 

In the interest of time, I must leave aside the important issue concerning 
the confirmation of insight by various means: experimental, logical con- 
sistency, or other methods. In philosophy of science, this is sometimes 
termed the difference between the context of discovery and the context of 
proof. 

Finally, contemplative inquiry is neither dispassionate analysis nor dis- 
embodied asceticism. Throughout all its stages there moves a lively, open 
excitement, a calm Eros that animates our interest and keeps us attentive 
and engaged. 

‘To help us understand the features of contemplative inquiry, I would like 
to use two citations, one from Goethe (1988), a second from Emerson. 


There is a delicate empiricism which makes itself utterly identical with 
the object, thereby becoming true theory. But this enhancement of 
our mental powers belongs to a highly evolved age. (p. 307) 


In this passage, Goethe highlights for us several features of contemplative 
learning. First, it is experiential learning. What Goethe terms a “delicate 
empiricism” is also deeply participatory; it makes “itself utterly 
identical with the object.” Theory (from the Greek root meaning “to 
behold”) is not understood here as ratiocination, as deductive logic, but as I 
have already stated, as a high form of seeing, what Goethe elsewhere 
terms “apercu.”* We know by virtue of connection, not disconnection, 
because we are identical with the object of our attention. Goethe fully 
recognizes that such nondual awareness is far distant from where we 
begin, but education is concerned with precisely the enhancement 
of our mental powers in this direction, with the journey from blindness to 
seeing. 

The second citation comes from Emerson’s (1844/1926,) essay “The 
Poet,” in which he wrote, 


This insight, which expresses itself by what is called Imagination, is a 
very high sort of seeing, which does not come by study, but by the 
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intellect being where and what it sees, by sharing the path, or circuit of 
things through forms, and so making them translucid to others. The 
path of things is silent. Will they suffer a speaker to go with them? A 
spy they will not suffer; a lover, a poet, is the transcendency of their 
own nature—him they will suffer. The condition of true naming, on 
the poet’s part, is his resigning himself to the divine aura which 
breathes through forms, and accompanying that. (pp. 278-279) 


In Emerson’s universe, the poet is a lover who is capable of “resigning 
himself” to that which breathes through the forms of nature. He possesses 
what I have called the capacity for vulnerability, which leads to insight as a 
high form of seeing called Imagination. In this way, the poet distinguishes 
himself from the spy, and nature consequently permits the poet to give 
voice to her nature: true naming. 

Contemplative insights are as much a part of science as the arts. The Irish 
mathematician William Rowan Hamilton’s sudden discovery of quaternions 
(which are a step beyond imaginary and complex numbers) while walking 
across the Brougham Bridge in Dublin was the fruit of long contemplative 
uncertainty.” The insight passed into him like an electric current, to use his 
own metaphor. It was an electrifying moment causing him to quickly turn 
aside and carve the key mathematical identities into the bridge railing— 
likewise with the young Werner Heisenberg’s discovery of the quantum 
uncertainty relations in 1927 while ill in Denmark. His passionate engage- 
ment with the theme of complementarity intensified while visiting his spir- 
itual father Niels Bohr, but it finally culminated while Bohr was on a skiing 
vacation and Heisenberg was alone and feverish. The so-called context of 
discovery is a contemplative context that is full of passion and sustained 
uncertainty. The conditions required for intuitive insight are quite different 
from the subsequent dispassionate, logical testing of it. The “context of 
proof” does indeed require careful assessment of insights against the data 
of experiments and the logic of mathematics. But the new insights of science 
enter as the fruit of contemplative gestation, not deductive analysis. As 
Emerson (1903-1904) reminded us, “All becomes poetry when we look 
from within ... because poetry is science, is the breath of the same spirit by 
which nature lives. And never did any science originate, but by a poetic 
perception” (p. 364). 


EROS AND INSIGHT 


The art historian Joel Upton and I have twice taught a course at Amherst 
College that attempts to explore the relations between love, knowledge, and 
contemplation. The course is secular, with little reference to techniques of 
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meditation that are taken from religious tradition. Two of the readings are 
from the Western spiritual traditions (the beguine Marguerite Porete [d. 
1310] and the Trappist monk Thomas Merton), but the remainder are from 
scientific, philosophic, artistic, and literary sources. Last year’s group was a 
class of 30 first-year students from surprisingly diverse backgrounds, ra- 
cially and economically.* 

We learned from experience to start with the knowledge pole of the 
course. Discussions concerning love require trust and sophistication, both of 
which take time to engender in a class. We adopted a slower, more reflective 
pace for the course. Readings were short and powerful; we asked students 
to spend time with them and appreciate their force. Papers were very 
brief—one page, except for the final paper, which was longer—and we 
required the students to turn in three drafts. Directly and indirectly, we 
asked them to live the class materials, all of it: the readings, the lectures, our 
many conversations, the meditations, and their writing. Step by step and 
one by one, we asked them to become increasingly vulnerable to the content 
of the course and to participate fully. Parallel to the course material, we also 
engaged students in a series of contemplative exercises. I would like to 
spend the remainder of my time on these exercises. 

I should mention that students quickly realized that Eros and Insight was 
like no other course at Amherst. Several students told us that they had given 
up on education, becoming cynical about it in high school. They learned to 
perform whatever was asked, even if it failed to connect to their lives, their 
deepest questions and most intense longings. Big jobs with big salaries were 
the material carrots for high performance, and Amherst was merely a 
means to that end. Set the bar anywhere, and they would jump over it, not 
out of sincere interest, but because they were smart and well trained. It took 
time to win them over, to reawaken in them the root aspiration that they all 
have, which is not primarily about education as an instrument for wealth 
acquisition. Instead, it is about transformation, development, and becoming 
all they can be. In my 25 years of teaching, Eros and Insight was the 
most gratifying teaching experience I have ever had. I am especially grate- 
ful to the students who trusted us to lead them into new territory and 
experiences. ; 


THE FIRST CLASS 


We told them, “This is the first day of your new life. You have gotten into 
Amherst College; you are no longer at home; what will you make of this 
precious life which you begin today?” Then we handed out passages from 
Henry David Thoreau’s Walden (1854/1966) and Simone Weil’s Gravity and 
Grace (1947/1987). 
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I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front only 
the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had 
to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. 


(p. 61) 


Here an initial theme of the course is introduced. What does it mean to go 
to the woods? Thoreau sought a place apart in order to live mindfully and 
deliberately. We will do likewise, setting apart times to be mindful and 
deliberate so that we too can learn to discern the essential facts of life. In the 
rush of our lives, we too often pass them by. As part of thee silent, and 
reflect, and in this patient, quiet, way we will learn. 

In Thoreau’s (1854/1966) description of the morning, we met a second 
essential theme of the course: becoming awake. 


The millions are awake enough for physical labor; but only one ina 
million is awake enough for effective intellectual exertion, only one in 
a hundred millions to a poetic or divine life. To be awake is to be alive. 
I have never yet met a man who was quite awake. How could I have 
looked him in the face? (pp. 60-61) 


The students had been admitted to Amherst because they proved that 
they could handle intellectual exertion, and what more remained? By the 
end of the hour, many longed to waken to a poetic or divine life, and so 
truly be alive. 

Simone Weil (1947/1987) wrote of the ubiquitous power of gravity, 
which is everywhere and orders all things—except grace. Grace alone 
defies gravity’s grasp, but it requires special conditions in order to appear. 
Weil says, “Grace fills empty spaces but it can only enter where there is a 
void to receive it” (p. 55). Simone Weil evokes the powerful importance 
of silence, emptiness, openness, the Void. Meditation helps us enter 
the space of silence and to foster the openness into which grace can 
appear. 

Quite naturally, our conversation with the students moved to a final 
series of slides showing a Zen garden and a pond with ripples: Basho’s 
(1686/1967) haiku, and their first meditation exercise of five minutes of 
silence, ended the class. 


Breaking the silence 

Of an ancient pond 

A frog jumped into the water— 
A deep resonance. 
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The students were to continue the exercise with silence on their own. We 
assigned a single one-page paper of pure description on the stages and 
experience of meditating silence. No flights of imagination or sophisticated 
scientific or philosophical analysis—only simple, attentive, deliberate, and 
descriptive prose. 


SUSTAINED ATTENTION 


The second exercise is on sustained attention and the cultivation of the 
so-called afterimage. Any sense object will do, but take a bell sound. 
The meditation has three phases that we perform, and a fourth that is 
grace. (1) Sound the bell three times. Listen intently to its form and timbre. 
(2) Even after the bell sound has died away to outer silence, we possess 
the memory of the bell sound. We can resound the bell inwardly. 
Do so. Listen to its inner reverberation, again and again. (3) The third 
phase is that of silence. Allow the memory of the bell sound to fade, re- 
leasing all sound, and opening the attention wide. The appropriate mood 
for this state is wonderfully characterized in Lao-tsu’s (c. 500 B.C.E./1988) 
Tao Te Ching. 


The Master doesn’t seek fulfillment. 
Not seeking, not expecting 
She is present, and can welcome all things. (p. 15) 


(4) The fourth phase is not enacted by us, but may presence itself in the 
silent space thus prepared and sustained. In Buddhaghosa’s (A.D. 350/ 
1975, pp. 143-204) description of the so-called ten kasinas or devices (earth, 
water, air, fire, four colors ...), this is called the afterimage phase. During 
this phase, the inner aspect of the bell sound, or other sense experiences 
used in the same way, arise in the silence or void. 


MAINTAINING OPENNESS 


True single-pointed attention is, by definition, oblivious to everything 
outside the immediate field of attention. Contemplative inquiry moves 
out from sustained, focused attention to open attention. When we release 
the bell sound, we already are approaching this stage of practice. However, 
it can become the main feature of the exercise by using relationship 
as the focus of attention. Any comparison will do, but one we have 
used is the simplest value-scale exercise common to artistic training. 
Giving the students paper, brush, and black and white acrylic paints, we ask 
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them to make a graded sequence of gray squares that move evenly from 


white to black. 


We use this and other comparison exercises to cultivate a sense for re- 
lationship and the inner discernment of difference, which we see as the first 
feature of contemplative cognition. One moves from single states of aware- 
ness to the direct perception of differences and similarities. This is a key 
moment. If we intend to connect contemplation to knowing, to veritas, then 
we must articulate an understanding of contemplative practice that moves 
from the psychological and health benefits of meditation (which are great) 
to its cognitive dimensions. 
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SUSTAINING CONTRADICTION 


The fourth stage of contemplative inquiry proved especially challenging 
for our bright Amherst students. Whenever they have been thrown a 
problem, they want to solve it. If they encounter a contradiction, they 
resolve it. Reality is often resistant to this approach, and for good reasons. I 
lectured them about wave-particle duality in physics, and Joel spoke about 
_ the artistic tension produced by antagonistic elements in great works of art. 
We sent them to the art museum in pairs to look at particular portraits that 
had the strange habit of looking back. We put one student on one side of the 
gallery and another on the opposite side. The painting looks at each, it 
looks in two directions simultaneously. Impossible. The 15th-century car- 
dinal Nicolas of Cusa (1453/1960), who recommended this exercise to his 
monks, called this and similar phenomena a coincidence of opposites. 
Think about it, hold the contradiction, and instead of resolving it, sustain 
it—practice sustaining contradiction. 

But the deep significance of cultivating a consciousness that can sustain 
contradiction was appreciated only when it came home to our students 
during one of our informal evening conversations. Several of our racially 
mixed and ethnically diverse students began to speak about the irrecon- 
cilable complexity of their own lives that had caused them great uncertainty 
and personal suffering for years. Were they Chinese or American, how did 
the Haitian home they had just left (so full of life, spoken Kréyol and deep 
religiosity) relate to the life of the pristine mind and raucous campus life 
they were pursuing here at Amherst? Were they betraying their lineage? 
Did they need to decide between their contradictory identities? How could 
they? Their very lives required them to sustain a huge contradiction. As the 
Lebanese-French writer Amin Maalouf (2003) has put it, it is precisely 
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through the irreconcilable complexities of our lives that our identity 
emerges. When we deny that complexity, as a society we quickly decompose 
into warring ethnic and religious factions vying for dominance. 


DEVELOPING SELF-LOVE 


Only when we reached this turning point were we and the class ready to 
speak of love explicitly, because the architecture and life of love is animated 
by impossible contradictions. We long to be one with the beloved without in 
the least damaging or distorting her. We study the troubadours and their 
chansons, which repeatedly sing of love’s contradictory nature, as these lines 
from Arnaut Daniel (n.d.) of the 13th century show: 


I never held but it holds me 

all the time in its bail Love 

and makes me glad in anger, fool in wisdom 

as one that never can fight back, 

because a man that loves well, cannot defend himself. 


Love is at once painful and joyful, a “sweet sorrow.” Love can begin with 
ourselves, accepting and even delighting in the contradictory elements out 
of which we are composed. Am I a scientist, a poet, or a spiritual seeker? 
Yes, to all of them. The structures of our institutions of higher education 
belie this complexity. At best they struggle to capture it through interdis- 
ciplinary conversations between representatives from different disciplines. 
These often play out like negotiations between nations or ethnic groups at 
the United Nations. More is required, much more, if we are to integrate 
these diverse elements without dissolving them, and it starts by leveraging 
the contradictions in ourselves. This can only happen if we love the con- 
tradictions, and so love ourselves. 


DEVELOPING LOVE OF OTHERS 


The well-known Buddhist loving-kindness meditation allows one to gradually 
widen the circle of one’s compassionate and loving attention. Starting: from 
oneself, we then go on to someone close (a friend, relative, spouse). We wish 
them peace, joy, well-being. We continue to widen the circle of our loving 
attention still further to those we do not know well, wishing them also peace, 
joy, and well-being. And finally, we choose someone who is troublesome and 
difficult in our life. Even to them, we wish peace, Joy, and well-being. 

By this time, we are reading Plato’s Symposium, his great dialogue on love. 
Love, as taught to Socrates by Diotima, is not only practiced toward other 
persons but also toward beauty in nature and toward the great institutions 
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that embody our highest ideals. Ultimately we love the ideal forms that are 
reflected everywhere throughout the beautiful in both natural and human 
creations. The “ladder of love,” however, not only leads up to the realm of 
pure forms, but it also descends to the mundane. In the closing pages of the 
dialogue, the drunken Alcibiades describes his genuine love of Socrates, and 
dares to speak of the noble life of his teacher. These are words that testify to 
a life lived in love for his students and for his fellow Athenians, and the 
eternal ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness—a love that was repaid with a 
cup of hemlock. 


LOVING THE DEED 


An important figure in our course at this point is the beguine Marguerite 
Porete, who died around 1310. In her book The Mirror of Simple Souls, Porete 
(1290/1993) used the new language of fin amor as sung by the troubadours in 
Old Provengal to describe her amor de loing, her “love from afar.” In her case, 
her distant love was not for an earthly companion but for God. Through the 
intensity of her love for her beloved, she realized that true moral action was 
not guided by the rules of what she called “the church of the little,” but by the 
great church of love. In place of the theological Virtues, from which she 
declared herself free, she espoused action guided by love alone, quoting Saint 
Augustine of Hippo (A.D. 416/2004): “Love, love and do what you will.” Her 

, espousal of love as the true guide for action brought her into conflict with 
certain bishops within the Catholic Church of France. As a result she was 
arrested, imprisoned, and tried before the Inquisition in Paris. She refused to 
recant her love and views and was thus condemned to die by fire for “The 
Heresy of the Free Spirit.” At her execution, all cried when they saw with 
what quiet nobility she met her death. 

Students are deeply moved by Porete’s valiant, though tragic, life. We ask 
them to meditate on Augustine’s line, “Love, love and do what you will,” 
which was at the heart of Porete’s life, and to write on how eros and insight 
are here raised to a form of contemplative knowing. After all, Marguerite 
Porete knew something so surely that she could stand silently and confi- 
dently before the greatest scholars of the Paris Inquisition without waver- 
ing. Loving love had granted her an insight or apergu for which she was 
willing to die. To do otherwise would have been to betray her beloved. 


REIMAGINING YOUR EDUCATION 


Our final assignment to our students was to reimagine their Amherst Col- 
lege education in light of eros and insight. They had studied Kepler and 
Rembrandt; they had read Oliver Sacks, Niels Bohr, Barbara McClintock, 
Albert Einstein, and Werner Heisenberg. They had read the troubadours, 
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Merton, Rilke, T. S. Eliot, and Plato on love. In addition they had meditated 
on silence, attention, openness, contradiction, self-love, love of others, and 
love of the deed. What, we asked, should education—their education—be in 
light of all this? This was their final paper assignment: Redesign your Am- 
herst education in light of eros and insight, in light of the relationship 
between love and knowledge. 

Upton and I ended Eros and Insight with an image suggested to us by a 
pair of students in our initial offering of the course. In is simplest form, the 
visual metaphor is a doorway or entry composed of two posts with a lintel 
spanning the space between them. The two posts are a visual metaphor for 
the course’s two parts: eros and insight. As our students pointedly recog- 
nized, eros can quickly be debased to lust, but insight can also be diminished 
to instrumental reasoning alone. Yet eros can also be enhanced to become the 
lintel of love, which seems to imply that the enhancement of insight becomes 
love as well, a knowing that is also a loving, an epistemology of love. 

In this manner, as it turns out, the task first put to us by Rilke (1904— 
1925/1975)—learning to love—is also the task of learning to know in its 
fullest sense. Karl Jaspers (1957/1974) quoted Nicolas of Cusa concerning 
the highest form of human knowing, saying, “knowledge is here identical 
with love and love identical with knowledge” (p. 51). An epistemology of 
love is not a flight from reason to sentiment. The academy has nothing to 
fear from contemplative inquiry; indeed, such inquiry is in some measure 
already part of a covert curriculum that educates for discovery, creativity, — 
and social conscience. 

As contemplative educators, I believe that we are all engaged in an im- 
portant project, one with a long tradition. The project of ancient philosophy 
was to live a right life, to embody virtue not only legislate it, to engender 
creativity and the capacities for insight, not only memorize formulae and 
works of art. As Hadot (1995/2002) put it, the ancients’ education was “a 
course of training which would make them simultaneously contemplatives 
and men of actions—since knowledge and virtue imply each other” (p. 90). 

In his final paper for Eros and Insight, Rajiv (not his real name) con- 
fessed that he was now unsure what to tell his parents about his career 
plans. His mother was a nuclear physicist and his father was a neurosur- 
geon. They expected a six-figure salary for him immediately upon grad- 
uation, and prior to the course, he had gone along with their expectations. 
In his final paper, he wrote, “How do I tell them that now the only thing I 
want to be in life is a lover?’ Given his formidable talents, I feel confident 
that Rajiv will succeed outwardly, but I hope that he remembers to live 
deliberately, to cultivate silence, attention, and relational awareness, and 
even to sustain contradictions. Then he will be vulnerable to and participate 
in the mysteries that are everywhere around him. He will move from being 
a spy to being a lover whom nature will accept. In the process, he will 
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reform himself, shaping organs for cognition, for a high kind of seeing that 
can constitute true theory. The ethic associated with this epistemology is one 
that he can live by. Because at this highest level, which is the level of deep 
contemplation, knowing and loving are one, his actions will be virtuous and 
his words true. He will, in some measure, have accomplished the greatest 
and most difficult task of all, that for which everything else is but a prep- 
aration: He will have learned to love. 


Notes 


1 See also P. Palmer (1983), To know as we are known, chaps. 1 and 2. San Francisco: Harper. 

2 Goethe in a letter to Soret of December 30, 1823, quoted by Rike Wankmiiller, Goethes 
Schriften (Vol. 13, p. 616), Hamburger Ausgabe, Munich, Germany: Verlag C. H. Beck. “In 
science, however, the treatment is null, and all efficacy lies in the apergu.” 

3 “Every morning in the early part of the above-cited month [October], on my coming 
down to breakfast, your (then) little brother William Edwin, and yourself, used to ask me, “Well, 
Papa, can you multiply triplets’? Whereto I was always obliged to reply, with a sad shake of the 
head: ‘No, I can only add and subtract them.’ But on the 16th day of the same month—which 
happened to be a Monday, and a Council day of the Royal Irish Academy—I was walking in to 
attend and preside, and your mother was walking with me, along the Royal Canal, to which she 
had perhaps driven; and although she talked with me now and then, yet an under-current of 
thought was going on in my mind, which gave at last a result, whereof it is not too much to say 
that I felt at once the importance. An electric circuit seemed to close; and a spark flashed forth, the 
herald (as I foresaw, immediately) of many long years to come of definitely directed thought and 
_ work, by myself if spared, and at all events on the part of others, if 1 should even be allowed to live 
long enough distinctly to communicate the discovery. Nor could I resist the impulse—unphil- 
osophical as it may have been—to cut with a knife on a stone of Brougham Bridge, as we passed 
it, the fundamental formula with the symbols, i, j, k; namely, i? =; =k =k= —1 which 
contains the Solution of the Problem.” Letter of Hamilton’s: http://www.maths.tcd.ie/pub/ 
HistMath/People/Hamilton/Letters/BroomeBridge.htnl. 

4 For further details on the course, see the article “Eros and Insight” in Amherst Magazine, 
and the associated Web links (http://www.amherst.edu/magazine/issues/04spring/). Also see my 
article: Zajonc, A. (2003). Spirituality in higher education: Overcoming the divide. Liberal 
Education, 89, 50-58. 
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The Contemplative Life and the Teaching 
of the Humanities 
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Meditation nowadays plays a part in mind/body medicine and in some branches of 
educational psychology. In ancient and medieval times, these functions formed a part 
of the humanities curriculum as it was taught in philosophical schools, monastic 
communities, and universities. This article claims that it is by returning to a holistic 
view of the functions of the humanities by means of meditative disciplines that the 
value and usefulness of the humanities can be most successfully integrated into 
Western life and institutions. In bringing about this perspective, teachers in the 
humanities have a great deal to learn from research in the cognitive neurosciences. 


In recent years, meditation has been enjoying a considerable vogue in 
medicine and psychology. There has also been a growth of interest in re- 
ligion, which has taken the shape of reviving dormant meditative traditions 
(e.g., Roman Catholicism) or importing foreign ones (e.g., Buddhist prac- 
tice into Judaism). Native, feminist, and ecological thinking has contributed 
to this renaissance. As a result, a good many people have been attracted to 
the idea of contemplative activity for the first time. 

To date, the humanities have played a relatively minor role in this dis- 
course despite the obvious fact that a humanities discipline, religion, is the 
source of all that we know about traditional meditative practices. In my 
view, this situation is unlikely to change in the short term. As the philos- 
opher Edmund Husserl (1965) has put it, The “theoretical interest” of the 
humanities should ideally be “directed to human beings as persons, to their 
personal life and activity” and to “the concrete results of this activity” (p. 
150). In practice, however, teachers of the humanities deal almost exclu- 
sively with the analysis of texts (or with source materials that can be dis- 
cussed by means of literary theory). Opinions have changed radically over 
the years on what is the best interpretive procedure. But no major branch 
of contemporary thinking in the humanities is meditative in its aims or style. 

Husserl was persuaded that the disciplines dealing with culture had by his 
time entered a profound state of crisis. Many teachers of the humanities in 
contemporary schools and universities would agree, while acknowledging 
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that the issues have undergone considerable change since 1935, when his 
celebrated critique was written. Husserl was one of a handful of 20th-century 
philosophers whose unified view of the humanities made a significant place 
for contemplative activity within a secular worldview. As the study of the 
humanities has become increasingly fragmented, there has been an ever- 
growing chorus of voices calling for a comprehensive vision of some kind. 
What the critics are asking for, among other things, is a type of education 
that teaches the student how “to live as a person ... in a social framework, 
wherein I and we live together in community and have the community as a 
horizon”: They want the humanities to focus on “purposeful living, man- 
ifesting spiritual creativity in the broadest sense, creating culture within his- 
torical continuity” (Husserl, 1965, p. 150). 

The roots of this approach, which insists that education deal with the 
whole person, lie in ancient thought. It used to be fashionable to think of 
ancient Greek philosophy chiefly as a preface to modern logic and scientific 
method. Scholars nowadays recognize that it was also concerned with a 
wide range of contemplative issues, which included the creation of self- 
knowledge through intellectual or spiritual exercises. This interpretation is 
particularly accurate for the later ancient period, when Greek philosophy 
was enriched by Judeo-Christian themes. Linked to oral instruction—that 
is, to direct interchange between a master and students—this type of re- 
flection achieved its aims through the consistency of its arguments and 
through its ability to address the moral and ethical needs of a community. 
The exercises by which individuals were prepared for this challenge were 
not arid and abstract, although they were intensely cognitive: They were 
intended to develop the intellect, and through this to transform a life. 

There is little formal meditation in ancient thought. Nor is there much 
talk about it in the Old Testament or the New Testament. Meditative prac- 
tice really came into its own in the later ancient and medieval periods, 
reaching its high point of development before the 12th century; it owes a 
great deal to the original thinking of the desert fathers and monastic au- 
thors. Plotinus, the last great pagan thinker (d. 270 A.D.), gave a prominent 
place to contemplative ascent within a neoplatonist scheme. His ideas were 
taken over by Augustine in an attempt to unite prayerful reading and con- 
templative activity; these methods in turn eventually influenced both Cath- 
olic and Protestant devotional practices. The typically Western format, 
which was consolidated by the fourth century, incorporated meditative 
practice into the study of scripture, effectively making meditation part of a 
reading project, although remaining distinct within it. In the background of 
this epochal change were the study habits of Jewish Christianity and ulti- 
mately of Judaism itself. 

It is frequently proposed that the breakdown of this approach to spiritual 
education occurred during the Reformation or the Scientific Revolution. In 
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reality, the decisive changes occurred during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
when the first European universities emerged from monastic and cathedral 
schools and undertook to complete a largely Aristotelian program in logic, 
the natural sciences, and theology. Well before Galileo and Newton chal- 
lenged medieval scientific methods, serious students of the contemplative 
life had abandoned the universities of Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge and sought refuge in a variety of institutions more congenial to their 
activities, mainly religious houses. Virtually none of the “mystics” of the 
early modern period—men and women who led contemplative lives be- 
tween the time of Meister Eckhart and Teresa of Avila—worked within what 
was taking shape as the modern humanities. The modern humanities, from 
the time of Petrarch, were increasingly dominated by the “humanist” con- 
cern with correctness of Greek and Latin and with the rehabilitation of a 
skeptical, textually oriented interpretive tradition in figures like Lorenzo 
Valla, Erasmus, and Scaliger. The appearance of the printed book in a 
standardized format completed this transformation, in part by favoring 
visual, silent reading over oral, meditative reading practices. By the time of 
the Reformation, contemplatives, instead of withdrawing completely from 
society as they frequently did during the Middle Ages, sought occasions for 
contemplation within active lives. That is the typically modern situation. 

When we talk about reintroducing the contemplative life into the hu- 
manities, therefore, we have to give some thought to what we are up 
against. Humanities methods have been extraordinarily stable over some- 
thing like five centuries; all attempts to introduce alternatives have been 
successfully rebuffed. Periodic revivals of religious studies have not been 
able to dislodge entrenched ideas either, so a confrontational attitude would 
not be successful, even if it were advisable. Moreover, what one wants, 
ideally, is not an increased academic interest in meditation—we already 
have that in specialist circles—but the reestablishment of a tradition in 
which, along the model of some Eastern cultures, meditative practices and 
other intellectual activities are mutually supportive: a situation in which the 
person who meditates is not stepping out of the mainstream of his or her 
society, but is engaging in something normal and unremarkable, like keep- 
ing fit. 

I think that the best way to achieve this goal is to begin with a concept 
related to the person’s overall health. Let us call this the individual’s well- 
being. Many Americans have little understanding of what is meant by 
meditation, but they all understand sickness, discomfort, and healing. If 
they are persuaded that meditation will contribute to their health, they may 
accept the idea of pursuing a contemplative activity within their daily lives. 
Some students of meditative practices will complain that I am tackling a 
spiritual problem through physical means, but the two cannot be separated. 
If people are taught to meditate, sooner or later many of them will discover 
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the spiritual dimension on their own. In traditional settings, the pursuit of 
the contemplative life normally takes place within an accompanying belief 
system. The only equivalent of this type of faith in contemporary society 
may be the confidence displayed in science. If I ask a room full of Americans 
to meditate for cultural, religious, or spiritual reasons, I am likely to find 
myself in the midst of a heated debate about their emotional and intellectual 
loyalties. If I suggest that meditation may help them achieve better health, 
and ultimately, perhaps, a state of well-being, most of them would weigh the 
evidence before dismissing my arguments. 

That evidence is slowly being assembled. Yet, the study of meditative 
practice cannot afford to stand still in this respect. The notion of teachings 
of “timeless wisdom” is somewhat misleading. We lack a sufficiently large 
and diversified body of experimental evidence proving that large-scale 
programs in meditation would deliver the benefits that they promise, de- 
spite encouraging recent progress in major medical institutions. We know 
that stress reduction techniques like meditation lead to a positive state of the 
parasympathetic nervous system, and meditation is used increasingly to 
help prevent and treat heart disease, autoimmune disorders, chronic lung 
disease, headaches, diabetes, eczema, asthma, allergies, infertility, and gas- 
trointestinal problems, as well as panic, depression, and hostility. But more 
studies are needed to clarify the effect of meditation in relation to other 
mind/body therapies. 

If we move from the clinical to the cultural aspects of the question, the 
difficulties increase. It may be easy to measure the effect of sustained med- 
itation on blood pressure, cardiovascular disease, and stress reduction as 
contrasted with trying to determine its influence on nebulous issues like the 
sense of self and other, or the willingness to participate in family, commu- 
nity, and collaborative work. We do not know whether concentrated in- 
wardness can fortify the individual against the commercial exploitation of 
the sensorium by the media; we have yet to determine its effect on indi- 
viduals’ predilection for aggression, violence, socially deviant behavior, and 
the destruction of the environment. We have not come to grips with still 
more subtle relations involving trust, patience, generosity, confidence, and 
love. If some sort of scientific information is not built up on these and 
related issues, I do not believe that meditation will have a lasting role in 
American life and thought. 

At the end of this long road lies what we mean by a humanities education 
for young adults in American society. If contemplative activity contributes to 
their sense of well-being and if it helps to put them in a frame of mind that 
enhances their ability to cope with a range of issues ranging from health to 
their sense of community, then presumably contemplative traditions should 
have a larger place in educational programs. And, if that is the case, we have 
to teach students what contemplative activity is all about. Among other 
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things, they have to be instructed in reading meditative literature, not as 
they would read modern poems, plays, or novels, but as contemplatives 
read them, using texts as a means to an end and not considering them, as is 
the fashion in contemporary literary practice, as ends in themselves. They 
would also have to explore types of meditation that are unlike the Judeo- 
Christian tradition in not requiring the presence of texts, images, or other 
sensory supports. Beyond that, teachers of the humanities would have to 
use the renewed interest in the contemplative life to begin an exploration of 
what we mean by “the modern identity’’—that is, as a means of “tracing the 
various strands of what it means to be a human agent, a person, or a self” 
(Taylor, 1989, p. 3). This implies broadening the discussion of ethics beyond 
the traditionally narrow confines of academic speculation and taking up a 
number of cultural connections such as religious history, gender orienta- 
tion, and ecological considerations. Much contemporary moral philosophy, 
Charles Taylor (1989) noted, “has tended to focus on what it is right to do 
rather on what it is good to be, on defining the content of obligation rather 
than the nature of the good life; and it has no conceptual place left for a 
notion of the good as the object of our love or allegiance” (p. 3). Within the 
humanities, that is a major challenge. 
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Meditation and Education: India, Tibet, 
and Modern America 


ROBERT A. F. THURMAN 


Columbia University 


This article explores Asian traditions of meditation, with particular attention to 
Buddhism as it was developed in ancient India. It delineates a core curriculum, 
mitially developed in monastic institutions of higher education, that has been most 
fully preserved in Tibet. It then explores how this curriculum might be adapted so that 
it can help support a genuinely humanistic education within American higher ed- 
ucation. This exploration focuses not only on the inherent values of Buddhist med- 
itation but also on practical strategies that can be used to introduce these values in the 
academic curriculum and in the broader campus life. 


I. WHAT IS “MEDITATION”? WHAT IS “CONTEMPLATIVE MIND”? WHEN WE 
FEEL WE’VE LOST IT, NEED MORE OF IT, CAN IMPROVE OUR HEALTH WITH 
IT, CAN GENERATE WELL-BEING WITH IT, WHAT IS THIS “IT”? HOW DID IT 
GET LOST IN THE WEST AND THE MODERN WORLD? WHO HAS BEEN FOR 
IT, WHO AGAINST IT? 


It is fair to say that classical Indian civilization incorporated the contem- 
plative far more than any other, then or now. The contemplative marked 
that civilization in every way. It caused it to develop unparalleled “inner 
sciences,” as they are often called, which were shared among the various 
religions. The Buddhist inner sciences were the most broadly developed 
because their monastic institutions of higher learning were the most nu- 
merous. So we can conveniently use a Buddhist analysis of meditation and 
contemplative mind as typical for our general discussion. 

Meditation translates from the Sanskrit dhyana, bhavana, and even samadhi, 
which all designate organizations of the mind-body complex considered 
different from sensory and intellectual receptive states (as in learning) and 
intellectual reflective or discursive states, though they include these states 
sometimes. There are usually said to be two main categories of meditation: 
shamatha (calming) and vipashyana (seeing-through, insight, or transform- 
ing), with both again dividing into critical and creative types. 
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Calming meditations are deep concentration states, culminating in one- 
pointed trance, usually devoid of all sensory awareness or mental flow, 
though also able to entertain with great stability a fixed picture or even a full 
environment. They produce marked physical effects and equip the mind 
with fitness and fluency in executing whatever tasks it addresses. When our 
health researchers note and study effects of meditation, they are almost 
always referring to calming, one-pointed, thought-free meditation, with or 
without images. Calming benefits health and empowers the mind but by 
itself it is not thought to produce in a person either positive or negative 
evolutionary transformation. 

Seeing-through or transforming meditations are also numerous. They 
range from basic scanning mindfulness meditations, through critically pen- 
etrating insight meditations, up to imaginatively creative visualizing med- 
itations. They are considered most important in psychological, intellectual, 
and spiritual development. They have been studied relatively little but are 
generally viewed as closely related to reflective states. 

Both these types of contemplative mind exist in all cultures, even the 
simplest: Naturally, hunters and mothers cultivated the most one-pointed 
mind-states, and the maker, the shaman/shamaness and the poet/poetess 
the most transformative. I think it can be quite misleading to speak of our 
culture as lacking contemplative mind. When we make that claim, we are 
rather lamenting the deplorable contemplative states within which the 
common mind is absorbed. Our minds are absorbed in continuous reverie 
almost all the time, and when we sleep, we experience a withdrawal from 
sensory stimuli. Education in any particular culture builds up a worldview, 
constantly reinforced by symbols and images that are contemplated 
throughout life. Television, modern culture’s peculiar contemplative shrine, 
supplies a contemplative trance to millions of people, for hours on end, day 
after day, year in and year out. It is unfortunately a trance in which sensory 
dissatisfaction is constantly reinforced, anger and violence is imprinted, and 
confusion and the delusion of materialism is constructed and maintained. 

Thus, when we talk about seeking to increase and intensify contemplative 
mind in our culture, we are actually talking about methods of transferring 
contemplative energies from one focus to another. We would like for people 
to develop contemplative states that increase contentment, detachment, 
tolerance, patience, nonviolence, and compassion, which simultaneously 
decrease feelings of anger, irritation, and paranoia. We would like them to 
develop more wisdom, more freedom, and more capacity for responsibility 
and creativity by seeing through the constructed realities in which our ma- 
terialist culture has enmeshed us. It is important that we recognize the value 
choices implicit in our esteem for contemplation. Only by doing so can we 
understand the opposition that we are encountering, deriving from other 
value choices. 
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Commercial interests, with their advertising industry, do not want us to 
develop contentment and less greed. Military interests in economic, polit- 
ical, ethnic, or nationalist guises do not want us to develop more tolerance, 
nonviolence, and compassion. And ruling groups in general, in whatever 
sort of hierarchy, do not want the ruled to become too insightful, too in- 
dependent, too creative on their own; the danger is that they will become 
insubordinate, rebellious, and unproductive in their allotted tasks. There- 
fore, in Asia, contemplative institutions at times received their licenses from 
the governments by creating a second society—ritually outside the ordinary 
society—wherein contemplation in the directions we consider positive was 
encouraged, and by tacitly promising not to interfere too much with the 
dominant culture’s ongoing contemplation of its own necessity. In the 
community outside the mundane society (sanghai), calming and insight 
could be valued, even by the ruling elite, as a sort of safety valve activity for 
unsocializable individuals. 

The fact is that developing contemplative capacity—either calming or 
seeing-through—greatly empowers an individual, the combination even 
more so. Civilizations that suppressed these capacities had reason for wish- 
ing to disempower individuals: They tended to be collectivistic and per- 
sistent in regimenting their people because of their insecurity with respect 
to the environment and their neighbors; hence, these civilizations main- 
tained substantial armies. 

Though we Euro-Americans like to think of ourselves as primarily in- 
dividualistic (even when we simultaneously consider too much of that a bad 
thing), Western societies have tended to suppress individualism over the 
millennia. Socrates finally was given the hemlock cocktail for corrupting the 
potential soldiers with critical thought, and Sparta was the dominant model, 
not Athens. Therefore, the kind of humanistic and humanizing contem- 
plative orientation we would like to develop has been systematically sup- 
pressed all along. 

So we must not be surprised if commercial and military influences and 
conservative ruling groups still active in our society set themselves against 
any contemplative movement even today. On a more positive note, if the 
liberal education so essential to a modern democratic society really wants to 
empower the individuals who must constantly re-create democracy, it needs 
to incorporate contemplative dimensions in its curriculum. For liberal ed- 
ucation to fulfill its responsibility, the teaching of contemplative skills is a 
necessity, not a luxury. 

Our society has entered a quite complicated and ill-understood time, the 
so-called postindustrial and postmodern age. Democracies are meritocratic 
in ideal and so are compelled in principle to try to provide each individual 
with the opportunity and ability to rule the whole. Individuals have the 
responsibility to make crucial decisions and the technological power to 
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cause immense destruction if they make deluded, greedy, and angry 
choices. It is the kind of situation in which we oscillate between terminal, 
doomsday pessimism about our chances of surviving as a species at all and a 
utopian, optimistic vision about how our society might evolve through an 
increased use of contemplative practices. I prefer the latter kind of view 
(while not blinding myself to the dangers of negative outcomes) and remain 
fully aware that those who think the future hopeless will not support— 
indeed, will actively oppose—any attempt to create a more contemplative 
awareness. I personally consider broad-scale individual development of 
contemplative insight to be necessary for survival. 

There are many ways to make our society more contemplative. James 
Joyce wrote Finnegan’s Wake to make unthinking embeddedness in words 
more difficult to maintain. Maharishi Mahesh Yogi from transcendental 
meditation has tried to organize contemplative SWAT teams to travel to 
trouble spots to send out mass meditation waves to calm groups caught 
in the flames of fury and violence. Contemplation is taught in thriving 
Eastern-based centers and various Western monasteries such as Cistercian, 
Trappist, and Benedictine. In recent times, it has begun to be taught more 
widely in our educational institutions. 

I have chosen the liberal arts and sciences university as the individually 
liberating institution left over from our Western extrasocial contemplative 
communities. It has, however, been too much coopted to empower and 
train individuals who are destined to serve as the ruling elite of materialist, 
modern societies. I view the technological media as branching out, however 
clumsily, from this university complex to enfold the larger society within it. 
Therefore, if our concern is to heal, enlighten, and empower individuals to 
live better and create a more humane society by learning how to manage 
their own contemplative energies, the academic community should become 
a vital arena within which a more positive future can be determined. 


Il. WHAT IS THE BUDDHIST APPROACH TO CONTEMPLATION AND 
MEDITATION? HOW WAS IT USED IN BUDDHIST CIVILIZATIONS? HOW 
CAN IT BE RELEVANT TO OUR MODERN SOCIETIES? 


The essence of the Buddha's awakened vision of life is that its purpose is 
evolutionary: Beings naturally seek happiness and can effectively evolve 
into a condition of perfect happiness through awakening to the reality of 
the world. The cause of suffering is ignorance, an active misknowing of 
unreality as if it were reality. The antidote to misknowing is awakening, 
which leads to superknowing, insight, or wisdom. The human life form is 
already immensely evolved toward awakening, and the ideal occupation ofa 
human lifetime, therefore, is disciplines and practices that enhance and 
accelerate evolution toward awakening. Because wisdom is the ultimate 
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cause of awakening, of liberation from ignorance, then these disciplines and 
practices are educational in the classical sense. One person cannot awaken 
another. No God can awaken someone. No belief can awaken someone. No 
meditation can awaken someone. The individual’s transformative under- 
standing is the cause of awakening. Realistic beliefs, helpful and skillful 
others, meditations and practices—all these can help by supporting the 
process of education. But the realistic understanding that liberates is the 
individual’s own process and attainment. 

Therefore, the Buddhist civilizations developed institutions and curric- 
ula that empowered individuals. India became the most individualistic of all 
civilizations after the time of Buddha. Buddhist India was the first to de- 
velop cenobitic monasticism, and that monasticism developed into a net- 
work of universities with a liberating curriculum. The Buddhist curriculum 
always cultivated contemplative mind, both for empowerment and for lib- 
erating transformation. 

The Buddhist tradition should thus be viewed essentially as an educa- 
tional tradition. In its essence and beginnings, it is not too religious in the 
usual sense of that word—that is, focused on the transcendent, the sacred, 
concerned with ultimate realities, warrants of meaning. Its goals are rather 
liberative and evolutionary. The Buddha broke with the dominant religious 
system of his world, the powerful religious atmosphere of the Vedic Brah- 
mins. He found it misleading, not liberating, and not necessarily evolu- 
tionary in a positive direction. It wrongly submerged the individual in the 
collectivity, reinforcing the sense of social duty at various levels with ulti- 
mate sacred sanctions. It relied on deities; Buddha did not question their 
existence but thought their powers to be not as believed by the Brahmins. 
He thought that these deities had mundane powers but not the power to 
liberate individuals from suffering, or even themselves from their own 
devastating agonies. And the Vedas enjoined rituals of sacrifice that cause 
suffering and death to many animals, which turned evolution in a negative 
rather than a positive direction. The Buddha rejected all this, and set forth 
the following: (1) individuals have to take charge of their own evolutionary 
destiny, not relying on deities or any others; (2) individuals have to face the 
fact that all life bound by delusion is inevitably frustrating and ultimately 
miserable, and hence seek to overcome delusion by cultivating wisdom; and 
(3) because positive evolution has no limits, individuals can participate in 
creating a world of happiness for all instead of the unenlightened world of 
universal suffering. 

I would like to emphasize that in Buddhist and, consequently, Indian 
thought in general, delusion is the root cause of suffering, and wisdom is 
the antidote for delusion and thus the root cause of liberation. Wisdom 
(prajna) is not accumulated instrumental knowledge, but is rather a special 
kind of superknowing, a knowing by becoming the known, by transcending 
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the subject-object dichotomy. Thus, liberation is achieved not by believing, 
not by participating in any ceremony or belonging to any group, but by 
understanding in the deepest possible way. The cultivation of such under- 
standing naturally became the task of the Buddha’s teaching and the mis- 
sion of the Buddhist tradition. Contemplation was an indispensable 
discipline for deepening and empowering this understanding. 

The path to freedom was viewed as having eight branches, eight chan- 
nels of realism that can gradually overcome the massive unreality generated 
by instinctual delusion. These eight are called realistic worldview, realistic 
attitude, realistic speech, realistic action, realistic livelihood, realistic effort, 
realistic mindfulness, and realistic meditative concentration. These eight are 
grouped into the Three Spiritual or Higher Educations (adhishiksha): the 
Higher Educations of Justice or Morality, Meditation, and Wisdom. The 
Buddha found that he was unable to liberate people by the sheer force of 
his own wisdom or compassion. He could only help them to open their 
minds to a new understanding of self and world; he was thus forced to 
channel all his wisdom and compassion into education. So it is that the 
Buddhist tradition has always focused on spiritual education. The Buddhist 
monastery was not primarily a place of solitude, but was rather a place of 
cultivation. Wisdom, the engine of liberation, was cultivated at three levels, 
by learning, critical reflection, and contemplative penetration. First, one 
learned the Dharma, and one moved away from one’s inherited deluded 
mind and into the Buddha mind by engaging with the enlightened speech 
recorded in the Sutras and their elucidations. Having understood the 
teachings at the surface level, one then had to pit one’s instinctively deluded 
mind against the new, inferential, and relatively delicate understanding of 
the verbal Dharma, and struggle back and forth, cultivating doubt intensely 
through critical reflection that seeks to delve below the surface to find the 
deeper meaning. When this process is pursued with great energy and de- 
termination, critical reflection becomes penetrative concentration upon the 
cultivated, doubt-deepened understanding. This concentration draws en- 
ergy away from instinctual misknowledge and pours it into the liberating 
insight of transcending wisdom until realistic understanding becomes in- 
tuitive and instinctual. Wisdom becoming intuitive, the self realizing its 
selflessness, and the person enjoying liberation all occur at the same time. 

This kind of core curriculum was maintained for more than 10 centuries 
in hundreds of Buddhist monastic universities all over India. Many more 
developed in most other Asian countries, from Sri Lanka all the way to 
Japan. India’s abundant economic situation, the special gentleness of its 
gracious ancient culture, and its tolerance of individual liberation were not 
easily duplicated in other countries where conditions were harsher. After 
the Indian classical civilization was utterly smashed by the Muslim invasions 
at the end of the first millennium CE, this curriculum was most faithfully 
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preserved and implemented in the high mountain refuge of Tibet, where so 
many of the great Indian masters fled. So it is that fragments of the full 
educational program of the global Buddhist movement has only begin to 
emerge fully since the opening of Tibet. 


Ill. WHAT ARE WE DOING IN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
TO PROVIDE HUMANISTIC EDUCATION? CAN IT BE FURTHERED BY 
DEVELOPING A MORE CONTEMPLATIVE ORIENTATION ON THE PART OF 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS? 


Within our institutions of higher education, we attempt to liberate critical 
intellect, emotional stability, aesthetic sensitivity, and moral decency. Sup- 
posedly, natural sciences develop intelligence and knowledge of reality, so- 
cial sciences develop awareness of the social dimension, and humanities 
provide emotional stability and aesthetic sensitivity and mold a sense of 
moral decency. Religion was originally driven away from the humanities— 
its content divided between literature, history, philology, and philosophy— 
because the scientific study of religion could not proceed effectively as long 
as it was dominated by a particular religion. This tradition was born of the 
Renaissance through Enlightenment’s impulse toward awakening the full 
powers of the human. The new notion was that the purpose of human life is 
to move beyond the worship of a transcendent reality (conceived as a mys- 
terious, all-powerful God) to the understanding of reality, assuming re- 
sponsibility for the self and the environment, the whole existential situation. 
Therefore, it is only natural that religion should be regarded with suspicion 
by the academy. However, without the assistance of religion’s deepest dis- 
ciplines, contemplative and intellectual, the liberal arts and sciences are 
effectively prevented from becoming liberating arts and sciences. People are 
informed and certified but not properly prepared to exercise the respon- 
sibilities that humanism imposes on the individual. It is not that religion can 
make this contribution because of the efficacy of one belief or another, or 
one practice or another (including the practice of meditation). Religions 
concern themselves with humans’ ultimate orientation, with their ultimate 
aims, and so possess a broad repertoire of arts and disciplines, enabling 
individuals to integrate their entire being—their physical, ethical, emotion- 
al, intellectual, and spiritual elements. Although no particular religion 
could, or should, dominate the academy again, the moral, psychological, 
contemplative, and philosophical disciplines embedded within various re- 
ligions must be made available to faculty and students if education is to go 
beyond being merely informative and become transformative. 
Fortunately, the study of religion in religious studies departments has re- 
turned to the humanistic universities, although it labors under the suspi- 
cious regard cast upon it by scientists (natural and social) and other 
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humanistic scholars strongly mindful of the prevailing canonization of 
secularity. Nevertheless, religion departments are able to restore to the 
curriculum the resources of the world’s great spiritual traditions for self- 
exploration, self-cultivation, self-liberation, and self-integration. However, 
this must be carried out in an impeccable manner, not only because of the 
surrounding suspicion but also to ensure pluralism. No one religion can 
again become normative, its resources dominant, its approach controlling 
others, so a modern religion department must incorporate courses in all the 
major traditions. 

In this context, we can approach with greater clarity the issue of con- 
templation within the university. We have seen that contemplation fits in the 
traditional inner science curriculum at the highest level through the cul- 
tivation of wisdom. Therefore, it is virtually indispensable if wisdom is to 
become fully transformative. The question, then, for academic institutions is 
not a question of adding a desirable frill to their vast smorgasbord of 
offerings. Rather, it is a matter of their effectively fulfilling their duty to 
provide a liberal—that is, a liberating and empowering—education. The 
ideal pedagogical process is first to learn something really well, using 
memorization and broad study; then to reflect upon it internally, assisted by 
energetic debate and discussion with teachers and other students; and fi- 
nally to meditate upon the first tentative understandings in a sustained and 
focused way in order to develop insight to a transformative depth. 


IV. WHAT ARE SOME PROGRAMS THAT WOULD HELP MAKE 
CONTEMPLATIVE PRACTICES A NORMAL PART OF A LIBERAL ARTS 
EDUCATION? 


We should recognize that we already do provide contemplative opportu- 
nities to our students off campus in that we provide opportunities to study 
abroad in countries such as India, Thailand, Tibet, Nepal, and Sri Lanka. 
We are also aware, though institutionally it is an uneasy awareness, that our 
students join meditation centers and go on retreats offered by all religions 
(though primarily Eastern-based ones, which have become especially pop- 
ular in this country). There are also student groups on campus, often fun- 
damentalist ones, that offer opportunities for participation in their rituals, 
chanting sessions, prayer meetings, and confessional activities of various 
kinds. 

Finally, on the therapeutic or athletic model, there are stress reduction 
clinics and yoga and tai chi classes in our physical education department. 
The point of reciting these ongoing activities is to remember, before we 
consider other methods, that we should reinforce those activities that are 
already performing valuable service. 
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Other strategies that might be developed include the following: (1) En- 
couraging the establishment of contemplative centers on campuses such as 
that proposed at Middlebury College by Steven Rockefeller. Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Center for the Study of World Religions was set up by its donors 
with such a purpose in mind, though significantly, its meditation room was 
eventually turned into a library. Colgate University’s Chapel House was set 
up by the same donors and has provided some contemplative relief in its 
undergraduate center over the years. I know from personal experience that 
Amherst College, Williams College, Wesleyan University, Hampshire Col- 
lege, Mount Holyoke College, and Smith College have chapel spaces that 
can be expanded, pluralized, and contemplativized, depending on the 
availability of motivated faculty who are willing to provide leadership. Cer- 
tainly at Columbia University, both St. Paul’s Chapel and Ear] Hall are used 
by a number of different groups for various kinds of contemplative prac- 
tices. I’m fairly certain that every liberal arts college and university has 
available resources that can be used to support such practices. (2) Encour- 
aging departments to introduce contemplative experience and expertise in 
whatever tradition as a recognized and rewarded accomplishment in the 
professor and the student. Just as knowledge of a particular text, ritual, 
doctrine, historical era, institution, and individual expressed in a thesis or 
other demonstration is evaluated and rewarded, so should knowledge of a 
particular meditation practice, gained by study of texts, exploration of in- 
stitutions, and personal experience of the practice, expressed in a thesis or 
other demonstration, be evaluated and rewarded. (3) Encouraging indi- 
vidual scholars in the natural and social sciences to expand their research 
into physiological effects of various meditative disciplines. Professor Dav- 
idson at the University of Wisconsin has used magnetic resonant imagery to 
demonstrate certain well-developed mental capacities demonstrated by 
monks who are experienced in meditation. (4) Encouraging scholars in 
religious studies to research, translate, and publish more of the contem- 
plative literature, technical as well as evocative, born of the contemplative 
disciplines. As I often point out, in the domain of contemplative develop- 
ment, we should not make the mistake of investing heavily in hardware 
possibilities and thus neglect the extraordinary software developed over 
millennia by contemplative cultures and traditions. (5) Encouraging media 
productions that inform about and instruct in the practice of contemplation, 
thereby reaching a wide audience, demystifying contemplation, and creat- 
ing greater public acceptance of contemplation in the educational arena. 

The opportunities are manifold for creative work in integrating con- 
templative practices into higher education, and we are grateful to the Cen- 
ter for Contemplative Mind in Society for the support it has given to faculty 
members at colleges and universities across the country to engage in this 
challenging work. We anticipate that their work will be multiplied in the 
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years ahead as our society becomes more aware of the critical need for such 
practices. 
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Meditation, Social Change, and 
Undergraduate Education 
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This article argues that meditation guided by a competent teacher can be a positive 
imfluence in contemporary American society and even a force for progressive social 
change. A number of critical issues requiring further study are identified, including 
the need for a better understanding of meditation from the perspective of develop- 
mental psychology and of the relation between meditation and psychotherapy. The 
article proposes that American educational institutions can benefit from a deeper 
appreciation of the contemplative dimension of life. Special attention is given to how 
the American undergraduate college can provide students with opportunities to learn 
about and experience various forms of meditation. The role of teachers, chaplains, 
psychological counselors, and health care professionals in introducing meditation to 
students is discussed. 


Over the past three decades, there has been a rediscovery in Western cul- 
ture of the value of meditation and contemplative prayer. It is the purpose 
of this article to explore ways in which the American undergraduate college 
can provide students with opportunities for understanding and experienc- 
ing the meditative and contemplative disciplines developed by different 
cultures and religions. Because this inquiry is prompted in large measure by 
the belief that meditation can be a positive social influence and even a force 
for progressive social change, it is useful at the outset to present briefly an 
understanding of the nature of constructive change. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CREATIVE SOCIAL CHANGE 


One way to characterize the most promising social movements in America 
today is to view them as part of a threefold development that involves (1) a 
deepening commitment to democratic social values, including human rights 
and peace, (2) an ecological reconstruction of how people think and live, 
and (3) a fresh spiritual awakening to the immanence of the sacred in the 
world. 
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The efforts to renew and strengthen American democracy include the 
struggle to achieve gender equality and the protection of minority rights, 
the promotion of tolerance and celebration of diversity, the empowerment 
of people to participate in the making of decisions that impact them, the 
spread of industrial democracy, a new emphasis on the importance of com- 
munity life and I-thou relationship, and promotion of international coop- 
eration in pursuit of poverty eradication, human rights, economic 
opportunity, environmental conservation, and peace. 

The ecological revolution is founded on new scientific discoveries in as- 
tronomy, biology, cosmology, ecology, physics, and psychology. It empha- 
sizes holistic, global, and long-term thinking, and it is guided by a new 
moral awareness expressed in the imperative: respect and care for the 
whole community of life. This means restoration of ecosystems, protection 
of biodiversity, a new eco-economics, sustainable ways of living, and sub- 
ordinating the principle of national sovereignty to a concern for the global 
common good. 

The contemporary spiritual awakening, to which reference has been 
made, involves a new sense of wonder in the face of the mystery and beauty 
of the natural world and a rediscovery of the sacred. It entails a realization 
of the sacredness of one’s own life and of all life. It involves an integration of 
the sacred and the secular, spiritual life and everyday life. It recognizes that 
ultimate meaning is found in community and by developing a compassion- 
ate, democratic, and ecological self that is inclusive, expanding to embrace 
all life. 

The values associated with democracy, ecology, and spirituality can be 
understood as interrelated dimensions of a new, emerging social conscious- 
ness. The concern is to join and integrate the exercise of power and search 
for material progress on the one hand with the quest for ethical and spir- 
itual wisdom on the other. The general objectives are to build community in 
the midst of diversity, heal the Earth, and improve the quality of life for all. 

There are two fundamental ways to advance social change. One involves 
reconstructing institutions and the social environment that shape the way 
people think, behave, and interact. The other involves focusing on indi- 
viduals and working to transform their awareness, attitudes, and values. 
Both are necessary. The two ways can and should complement and rein- 
force each other. 


MEDITATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Can meditation produce transformations of consciousness in individuals 
consistent with the changes in values, social habits, and institutions inspired 
by creative democracy and the environmental movement? Can meditation 
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help people realize the democratic-ecological self? Can meditation expand 
and deepen ethical concern and awareness of the sacred? Could meditation 
add a unique quality and depth to democratic-ecological living? In short, 
should Americans include meditation and contemplative disciplines in their 
vision of the way to individual freedom, authentic community, and ful- 
fillment? The answer is a qualified yes. 

First of all, it is important to keep in mind that the American experiment 
with meditation is just beginning, and there is much that Americans have 
yet to learn about the nature of meditation and its potential as an instru- 
ment of growth and transformation in a democratic-ecological context. The 
experience of Americans to date indicates that it is not a substitute for the 
learning and psychosocial development that comes in and through living 
and working with others. It is not a substitute for searching rational inquiry 
and critical reflection. As a general rule, it is a mistake to think that it can or 
should be used with Westerners to address the problems in personality 
development for which psychotherapy has been developed. However, there 
is much evidence that suggests that under the guidance of well-trained, 
experienced, and responsible teachers, meditation can be of benefit to 
many people when they are ready for it, helping them to grow in unique 
ways and to promote creative social change. 

There are, of course, many different meditative and contemplative dis- 
ciplines, and the kind of practice that is appropriate for any one individual 
will depend on a person’s stage in the human life cycle and on his or her 
special needs and abilities. The most basic forms of meditation involve 
techniques of concentration that bring calm and clarity to the body-mind. 
Many of the more advanced forms are designed to help a person to move 
beyond a narrow atomistic sense of self and to develop a sense of identi- 
fication with others and belonging to the larger community of being. 
Moreover, in a number of religions, meditation and contemplative prayer 
are practiced as a transformative spiritual discipline that can ready a person 
for the experience of enlightenment or union with God. 

It has been experimentally documented that certain forms of meditation 
may improve physical health. There are meditation practices that can be 
used to improve athletic and artistic performance. Contemplative disci- 
plines may help some people become less frenetic and more centered, more 
aware of the goodness and beauty of their own being, more appreciative of 
the intrinsic value of other beings, more responsive to suffering, more at- 
tentive and mindful, and more open to I-thou relationship and meaning. 
When meditation effects a transcendence of ego-centered awareness, it 
deepens consciousness of the sacred. 

The full significance of meditation is missed if it is viewed just as a tech- 
nique—that is, solely as a means to ends beyond itself, such as health, social 
change, or even enlightenment. Contemplation is a form of human activity 
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that possesses its own inherent value, and it may involve a beautiful ex- 
perience that is a fulfillment complete in itself. In this sense, it is an end in 
itself. If American society were to understand and accept this notion, this 
alone would cause a beneficial change of attitude regarding the place of 
contemplation in culture. Furthermore, the full benefits of meditation only 
follow upon wholehearted engagement with the discipline, and this re- 
quires that the practitioner view it as an end and not just as a means. 

There is also very limited value in thinking about meditation as an iso- 
lated practice. The larger intellectual, moral, and spiritual environment in 
which meditation is done influences the way people understand and ap- 
proach it and the effect that it has. In some cultures, for example, med- 
itation has been used to reinforce and implement philosophies of quietism 
or of world denial and extreme asceticism. However, there are also many 
examples of meditation having been associated with a world-affirming eth- 
ical mysticism and even revolutionary social change. In addition, the phys- 
ical environment in which meditation is practiced is important, especially 
for beginners, because it may be more or less conducive to concentration 
and because it may also encourage certain values and attitudes. In American 
culture, the challenge is to set the practice of meditation in the context of a 
worldview that affirms a healthy balance between inwardness and activism, 
concentration and going forth into relationship, and quiet contemplation 
and social responsibility. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND MEDITATION 


The modern secular university is centrally concerned with scientific re- 
search and the arts of critical rational reflection. The university trains the 
teachers who form the faculties of undergraduate institutions, and the in- 
fluence of the university is the dominant force shaping undergraduate ed- 
ucation. The central mission of the undergraduate college is to train and 
nurture the growth of the human mind, especially the powers of critical 
reason. 

There are, of course, many dimensions to a liberal arts education. There 
are courses that emphasize the human imagination, explore the art of ap- 
preciation, and nurture creative self-expression through the arts. Under- 
graduate schools have their athletic programs and a great variety of 
extracurricular activities that evolve to reflect changing student interests. 
There are numerous opportunities for off-campus and overseas study. Up 
through the Second World War, most colleges required attendance at 
chapel, reflecting a concern to shape the moral and religious sensibilities 
of students, but required chapel has been abandoned in the vast majority 
of colleges. Today, moral education occurs primarily in and through 
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enforcement on campus of codes of conduct that emphasize respect for per- 
sons and diversity and not cheating on exams and papers. Recognizing the 
many pressures on undergraduates and their emotional needs, most schools 
have introduced opportunities for short-term psychological counseling. 

Even though are these diverse offerings, which reflect at least some 
concern with the whole person and with the diversity of human interests 
and talents, the strong emphasis remains on critical reason, and especially 
on methods of knowledge that have a practical bearing. Critical reason is 
one of the finest flowers of Western civilization. Its cultivation and exercise 
are essential to the development of independence of mind and a healthy 
democratic society, and to the practice of caring for the Earth. That un- 
dergraduate education should emphasize the experimental method of 
knowledge and the arts of critical reflection is not to be questioned. 

A question can be raised about whether the education of the under- 
graduate college in America today fails to put science and discursive reason 
in proper perspective and whether it tends to encourage a character ori- 
entation that is too head-centered (as distinct from heart-centered), more 
interested in information than appreciation, more concerned about the 
knowledge that is power than wisdom and ethical values, more oriented 
toward I-it than I-thou, more skilled at striving for future ends than living a 
fulfilling life in the present. It is a question of balance. 

This is a complex issue for which there is no simple answer, and the 
university and college by themselves cannot solve this problem. However, a 

fresh appreciation for contemplative experience may be one element in a 

larger strategy for dealing with the issue. Two hundred years ago, Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, the founder of the modern liberal Christian tradition, 
leveled a criticism that addresses this question. He noted that every person 
is born with a capacity to experience directly the mystery, wonder, and 
beauty of the world, which is essential to human well-being, and a sense of 
the joy and meaning of life. However, he lamented that this capacity is 
“crushed out” of children in the course of their education by the modern 
“rage for calculating and explaining” under the leadership of “the discreet 
and practical men” who dominate society. “In everything there must be 
design and aim; something has always to be performed, and if the spirit can 
no more serve, the body must be exercised. Work and play, but no quiet, 
submissive contemplation,” wrote Schleiermacher (1958, 124-30). 

In general, American schools at all levels reflect the bias that Schleier- 
macher criticizes. In the early grades, the best way to address this imbalance 
is a new emphasis on the arts, and a concern on the part of teachers to 
respect and nurture the sense of wonder in children as essential to their 
well-being. In the American college, along with strengthened programs in 
the arts and related fields, students can benefit from greater opportunities 
to study and experience the meditative and contemplative disciplines. 
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STRATEGIES FOR ACQUAINTING STUDENTS WITH THE NATURE 
AND PRACTICE OF MEDITATION 


NEED FOR RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


First of all, meditation needs to be demythologized in the American mind so 
that people have a rational understanding of what it is and what it can and 
cannot do. On the one hand, the majority of Americans still view meditation 
suspiciously as something of a weird Eastern practice that is essentially 
passive, self-centered, and otherworldly. On the other hand, there are those 
who think of it as a cure-all or as a shortcut to enlightenment and bliss that 
enables a person to leapfrog whole developmental stages. The truth about 
meditation should be carefully researched and studied in the university and 
college so that Americans can develop an informed understanding of its 
history, varied nature, proper uses, and social value. To what extent is it 
possible for contemporary laypeople to take advantage of the contemplative 
disciplines that have been developed by men and women living cloistered 
lives in monasteries and nunneries? How are the effects of contemplative 
practice to be understood in relation to the transformations of conscious- 
ness essential to promoting moral democracy, sustainable development, in- 
ternational cooperation, and peace? 


MEDITATION AND DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


More work is needed on the relations between psychology and contempla- 
tive science. How is the Western idea of developmental stages related to the 
developmental stages envisioned by contemplative psychologies and phi- 
losophies? Does the contemplative understanding of spiritual development 
alter or expand the vision of Western psychology, and, if so, how? Is it 
possible to construct an idea of universal human developmental stages that 
integrates Western science and contemplative science? 

New research is needed on the effects of meditation on human growth 
and mental illness at each stage in the life cycle. For example, what forms of 
meditation may be helpful to adolescents? What risks and dangers are in- 
volved when college-aged students engage in various forms of meditation? 
A recent study has warned that a person who has failed to develop a strong 
sense of self is not fit to engage in contemplative disciplines designed to help 
the practitioner realize the truth of no-self, and that if such a person pur- 
sues these disciplines, there is a risk of pathological consequences (see 
Engler, 1986). This caution should be taken very seriously. In what situ- 
ations is psychotherapy rather than meditation the most appropriate meth- 
od of healing and growth? In what situations can a meditative discipline be 
used to complement psychotherapy? In what situations should a person 
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turn to meditative disciplines rather than psychotherapy for growth and 
transformation? 


THE ROLE OF RELIGION AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 


Religion, psychology, and sociology departments have a special role to play 
in pursuing research and teaching regarding the history, methods, and 
social significance of meditation and contemplative prayer. 

The American interest in meditation in recent decades has been closely 
related to the explosion of interest in Asian religions that occurred in the 
1960s and 1970s. This fascination with Asian religions was to a large degree 
fueled by a hunger for transformative experience among a new generation 
of young people who found traditional forms of Christianity and Judaism 
too focused on doctrine and law, and out of touch with the living truth. 
Traditions like Buddhism, Hinduism, and Taoism seemed to offer Amer- 
icans spiritual disciplines in the form of meditative practices that could open 
the door to liberating experiences and enlightenment. 

Prior to the 1960s, very few Americans had ever actually practiced med- 
itation even though an interest in Asian religions had been slowly devel- 
oping since the 1893 Parliament of the World’s Religions held in Chicago. 
However, during the 1960s, this changed. All over America, small groups, 
largely made up of young people, began training with teachers from India, 
Japan, Tibet, and other parts of Asia. A few of these teachers were Amer- 

-icans who had gone overseas to be trained. For the first time, it was possible 
for an average American to receive formal training in a variety of Eastern 
meditative disciplines in the United States. Among those who turned East 
were a number of men and women who chose academic careers. As a result 
of all these factors, a vast new literature on meditation practice in Asia has 
been generated. 

The fascination with Eastern meditation stirred fresh interest in tradi- 
tions of contemplative prayer, meditation, and mysticism in Christianity and 
Judaism. Efforts have been made by Christian and Jewish scholars to re- 
trieve lost traditions of contemplative practice. Over the last 25 years, much 
work has been done in this field. In the 1960s, it was almost impossible for a 
layperson to find a minister, priest, or rabbi who could or would instruct 
him or her in contemplative prayer. This, at least, was my experience as a 
graduate student at Union Theological Seminary in New York City, and it is 
one reason why I joined Philip Kapleau’s Zen Center in Rochester, New 
York. Today, however, the situation has changed considerably. Books on 
Christian and Jewish contemplative practice are readily available, and if a 
person seeks instruction in this spiritual discipline, he or she can find a 
teacher within the Christian or Jewish community. The meeting of Eastern 
and Western religious traditions that occurred toward the end of the 2o% 
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century marks a major moment in the development of American spiritual 
life. 

As a result of these developments, most religion departments offer 
courses that include some exploration of various aspects of the history of 
meditation and contemplative disciplines. The most concentrated study of 
meditation often goes on within the framework of the psychology of re- 
ligion, which has been especially concerned with the study of religious ex- 
perience and mysticism. In psychology departments, which are commonly 
dominated by faculty trained in physiological psychology as distinct from 
personality development, there is often little, if any, attention given to 
meditation. Psychology departments could do much more in this field, in- 
cluding a more serious study of transpersonal psychology and psychology 
of religion. In general, the social sciences have done little research on 
meditation, and this needs to be encouraged. 


THE PRACTICE OF MEDITATION IN ACADEMIC COURSES 


The discussion of academic coursework related to meditation raises an im- 
portant question. Should a religion department instructor in an academic 
course be permitted or even encouraged to offer students opportunities to 
practice some form of meditation related to a tradition or traditions under 
study? 

A number of professors are doing this today, some by taking a class to 
visit a Zen center or Christian monastery, for example. This is a delicate 
issue in a secular university or college, for the fear is always there that a 
religion department professor may cross the line and get into religious 
indoctrination or begin to play the role of a guru with students. However, as 
long as that is not the case and as long as the person teaching a meditative 
practice has the training to do so, the exercises in meditation are intro- 
ductory in nature, and substantial academic study forms the core of the 
course, such practical introductions to meditation will probably be accepted. 
They should be viewed as quite appropriate for the simple reason that it is 
very difficult to understand and appreciate the nature of an activity that one 
has never directly experienced. ; 

Should an instructor be permitted to offer a course, the chief objective of 
which is to train students in the art and practice of some meditative dis- 
cipline? Should students get academic credit for undergoing actual training 
in meditation at a meditation center outside the college? As a general rule, 
the answer to these two questions should be no, but some exceptions to this 
rule could be made. For example, it might be appropriate to give course 
credit for a period of training at a meditation center in the case of a college 
that has a one-month Winter Term (4-1-4 semester schedule) designed in 
part to permit off-campus learning in a variety of practical endeavors. If 
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academic credit is to be awarded for a stay at a meditation center, some 
appropriate written critical reflection on the experience should be required. 
Along the same lines, a college might adopt a curriculum in which each 
student is permitted to take a few courses for credit toward the bachelor of 
arts degree that are to be centered on practical learning, with meditation 
practice as one of many options. A mechanism for evaluating the psycho- 
logical fitness of students for such courses would, of course, have to be 
established. 

Education in American colleges commonly suffers from a failure to con- 
nect information and experience, theory and practice, and ideas and so- 
lutions to real problems. Much that goes on in the classroom is abstract and 
unrelated to the living experience of the students. Consequently, much of it 
is not retained beyond the examination period. It is never digested and 
integrated into a student’s real understanding so as to produce growth and 
wisdom. One remedy to this problem is to find new imaginative ways for 
students to learn by doing. 

Because there are opportunities for abuse of authority and influence in 
the case of leading students in the practice of meditation, guidelines for this 
kind of situation should be developed, including identification of the kinds 
of meditation that are appropriate for use with undergraduates in an ac- 
ademic course. The existence of such guidelines would go far in avoiding 
problems and in diffusing apprehension and criticism. This could be the 
subject for a conference, or it could be made the focus of a session at the 

‘annual meeting of the American Academy of Religion. 


THE ROLE OF HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONALS, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COUNSELORS, AND CHAPLAINS 


Students can also be introduced to meditation by health care professionals 
and psychological counselors on campus or in and through a college pro- 
gram of extracurricular activities. As the medical and counseling profes- 
sions integrate meditation into their understanding of preventive medicine 
and resources to deal with stress and anxiety, it will become natural for 
college health centers to provide information and even instruction in med- 
itation. College chaplains are also in a position to offer and lead workshops 
on meditation, but few of them are trained in this field, which is of little 
interest to most theological seminaries. 

Another approach involves an academic department or a chaplain’s office 
establishing a program of visiting speakers and teachers in the field of 
meditation. Such programs require special funding, including travel ex- 
penses and an honorarium for visitors. However, even with an annual 
budget of a few thousand dollars, a meaningful program can be started. 
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Strong on-campus leadership is essential if the program is to be successful in 
involving students. 


ORGANIZING AND LEADING ON-CAMPUS MEDITATION GROUPS 


My own experience in the late 1970s and early 1980s at Middlebury College 
taught me that if students who have been introduced to meditation at a 
workshop are to continue to practice, it requires the leadership of a com- 
mitted faculty or staff member and an appropriate space. I occasionally 
offered workshops in basic Zen meditation at the college, and 25 to 50 
interested students would attend. Particularly for a beginner, it is very 
helpful to have a group to sit with. After each workshop, some would want 
to join such a group. Finding an appropriate space is difficult. Student 
activity space is always limited, and the competition for it is often intense. 
Setting up a large public room by moving aside furniture and bringing in 
cushions for each meditation session is not a very satisfactory arrangement. 
I finally secured a basement room in a dormitory for the exclusive use of 
the meditation group. It was set up with cushions and opened by campus 
security every morning at 6:30 and locked at 11 p.m. to discourage abuse of 
the space (which occurred on a few occasions). As long as I sat on a regular 
schedule with the students, participation remained strong, and students 
would sit on their own from time to time. When my administrative duties at 
the college made it impossible for me to continue this involvement, the 
group gradually disbanded. The meditation room at Middlebury lasted for 
three years. 

In summary, if students are to learn and practice meditation on campus 
beyond introductory workshops, the three essentials are (1) a faculty or staff 
person with appropriate training who will organize and lead a group; (2) a 
space that is permanently committed to this purpose; and (3) a regular 
schedule for group practice. It is not realistic to expect that a faculty or staff 
person will continue to lead a student meditation group on a purely vol- 
untary basis indefinitely. It is a demanding responsibility and often requires 
the commitment of evening hours. Some compensation is necessary unless a 
staff person, such as a college chaplain or a student counselor, understands 
it to be part of his or her job description. Ideally, students would be offered 
a variety of appropriate introductory meditative disciplines to choose from, 
and a college meditation room would be designed so that it can be used by 
groups pursuing different traditions. Such a space should also be open for 
faculty and staff use. 

With these needs in mind, I proposed to Middlebury College in 1982 
creation of an interfaith center that would include a permanent meditation 
space and a director who would develop an appropriate program. The 
idea for this Interfaith Center was strongly influenced by Chapel House at 
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Colgate University. The proposal was supported by about 20 faculty and 
staff, but it was never implemented. The college administration was not 
convinced that the facility would be well used by students, and meditation 
did not seem an important need to the administration, which had had no 
experience with it. There was also the problem of raising the money to 
build, maintain, and staff an interfaith center. 

Chapel House is a nondenominational retreat center established to make 
available to laypeople an opportunity for contemplative experience. It sits 
on the edge of the Colgate University campus and is open to students, 
faculty, and staff. However, Chapel House does not make a major effort to 
involve students. Its outreach is minimal. It distributes a mailing to entering 
students, but it does not have a regular program of workshops and lectures 
for students. The facility, which includes some overnight accommodations 
and an extensive library, is set up primarily for use by individuals who are 
expected to decide for themselves how they wish to use their time at the 
House. 

The Director estimates that about one-third of Colgate students visit 
Chapel House during their four years. The Director, who teaches Buddhist 
Studies, does bring his college students to the House to do Buddhist med- 
itation as part of their coursework. Very few faculty and staff use the facility. 
Because group discussions and meetings are not encouraged, the College 
chaplains seldom use the House. The majority of visitors to Chapel House 
are from off-campus and have no connection to the University. The House 
was founded through the generosity of the same donor who established the 
Center for the Study of World Religions at Harvard Divinity School. In 
contrast to Chapel House, the Interfaith Center proposed for Middlebury 
College would have as its central mission campus outreach and involvement 
of students, faculty, and staff.’ 


MEDITATION TIME AND SPACE FOR FACULTY AND STAFF 


Another way that meditation can be introduced on the college campus is by 
faculty and staff practicing it with administration support. This support 
could involve a policy of allowing staff time for meditation during the work 
day and creation of a space or spaces for it in buildings where people are 
working. A college administration would only do this if convinced of a real 
demand and that job performance and morale would be enhanced. 

In conclusion, meditation can improve the quality of life of those who 
choose to practice it under the guidance of competent teachers. When 
pursued seriously as a discipline, it can add a unique depth to democratic 
and ecological living. It can help people become free and fully human. By 
itself, meditation does not impel human beings to social action, and it needs 
to be counterbalanced by a concern with social reconstruction and personal 
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relationship. However, in a democratic-ecological society that affirms life in 
the world and values social action and community, the practice of medi- 
tation can help to shape the direction of social action, contributing to an 
integration of the ethical and the political, the spiritual and the practical. 
The undergraduate college is one place where these issues should be 
thoughtfully explored. 


Note 


I The information on Chapel House reflects the situation in the 1980s and early 1990s. 
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Contemplative Studies: Prospects for a 
New Field 


HAROLD D. ROTH 


Brown University 


We have reached a moment in history when it is tume to reenvision certain basic aspects 
of the existing models of teaching and research in higher education in order to foster a 
deeper knowledge of the nature of our existence as human beings in a world that is 
intricately interrelated on many levels. This article suggests that one way to accom- 
plish this is to develop a new field of academic endeavor that takes account of the 
emerging scientific work on the neurological foundations of the concentrated and 
relaxed states of mind attained by meditation and by a variety of other human end- 
eavors, and applies them directly to our lives. It is important that we do not study them 
only as objects divorced from our own experience, but bring our own subjectivities 
directly into the equation. The field I am proposing, “contemplative studies,” would 
bridge the humanities, the sciences, and the creative arts in an effort to identify the 
varieties of contemplative experiences, to find meaningful scientific explanations for 
them, to cultivate firsthand knowledge of them, and to critically assess their nature 
and significance. 


INTRODUCTION 


At the dawn of the twenty-first century, we find ourselves at a crossroads. 
Our scientific knowledge of how the world works has never been stronger, 
but our ability to use it to transform our lives to create greater personal and 
social harmony remains relatively weak. We can use our technology of the 
outer world to treat previously incurable diseases, but our mastery of the 
“technology” of the inner world is so rudimentary that we can barely con- 
tain the passions that lead us to destroy the very human life that we, par- 
adoxically, struggle so hard to preserve. We have become the masters of 
third-person scientific investigation, but we are mere novices in the arts of 
critical first-person scientific investigation. We have never known more about 
how the mind works, yet our ability to apply this knowledge to our own 
experience has not been correspondingly developed. 

One of the principal reasons for this paradoxical situation is that we have 
largely ignored the careful, systematic, and scientific investigation of 
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contemplative experience from a combined third-person and first-person 
perspective. What I am proposing is the development of a new field of 
academic endeavor, “contemplative studies,” that would advance precisely 
this kind of combination. We have already begun working on such an end- 
eavor at Brown University, and I will describe some of our work to this 
point and its theoretical basis. 


OVERVIEW 


The Contemplative Studies Initiative at Brown University is a group of 
about twenty faculty members with diverse academic specializations who are 
united around a common interest in the study of contemplative states of 
mind. We are currently working to establish a new undergraduate concen- 
tration in contemplative studies to coordinate students’ academic and per- 
sonal study in this area. In this new concentration, we are proposing a 
systematic study of the underlying philosophy, psychology, and phenom- 
enology of human contemplative experience. We will focus on many of the 
ways that human beings, across cultures and across time, have found to 
concentrate, broaden, and deepen conscious awareness as the gateway to 
cultivating their full potential and to leading more meaningful and fulfilling 
lives. We will study what this group of experiences entails and how to crit- 
ically appraise them, how to identify them in literature and the arts, how to 
experience them ourselves, and how to apply them to our daily lives. 

The proposed concentration would bridge the humanities, the sciences, 
and the creative arts in an effort to identify the varieties of contemplative 
experiences, to find meaningful scientific explanations for them, to cultivate 
firsthand knowledge of them, and to critically assess their nature and sig- 
nificance. It would result in a comprehensive understanding of the newly 
emerging field of the study of higher forms of consciousness. 

I will describe the basic parameters of contemplative studies, as we see it, 
and discuss some of its implications. Given the extant structures of North 
American academic departments of psychology, religious studies, philoso- 
phy, neuroscience, biology and medicine, music, theater arts, and others 
that teach subjects directly relevant to contemplative studies, it might be 
more advantageous for those of us working in them and who have a com- 
mon interest in studying contemplative experience to join together and 
establish a new academic field that would be modeled on that of the inter- 
disciplinary area studies departments, such as my own department of East 
Asian studies. 

These departments coalesce not around a common academic discipline 
defined by its subject and methods, but rather around a common academic 
interest. Thus, the common academic interest in East Asian Studies is the 
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study of the cultural traditions of the nations of East Asia, and they are 
studied from a variety of disciplinary perspectives, such as language and 
linguistics, history, economics, political science, philosophy, and religious 
studies. The new field I am proposing would, in an analogous manner, 
combine a variety of disciplines from the humanities, the sciences, and the 
creative arts around the common academic interest of studying the nature 
and implications of the range of experiences attained through practices of 
contemplation. 

I will focus principally on presenting the elements of the new under- 
graduate concentration we are proposing, but I ask the reader to keep in 
mind the larger question of whether such a concentration might be the 
beginnings of a new interdisciplinary field. 


PEDAGOGY 


Contemplative practices abound in societies around the world and through- 
out history, and they are an important part of the very fabric from which 
people build meaningful lives. While various methods to attain contempla- 
tive states of consciousness can be found in such religious practices as 
chanting, prayer, ritual performance, and meditation, such states can also 
be found in a wide variety of nonreligious practices, such as music, dance, 
drama, poetry and prose, painting, sculpting, and even mindful observation 
of the natural world. 

In addition to being grounded in the philosophy, psychology, and ne- 
uroscience of contemplative experience as a third-person study, the pro- 
posed concentration will emphasize the critical first-person study that is 
often found in the musical, dramatic, and visual arts and in laboratory 
science courses. By critical, we mean that students would be encouraged to 
engage directly with these techniques without prior commitment to their 
efficacy. They would then step back and appraise their experiences to gain a 
deeper appreciation of their meaning and significance. 

Students will learn to identify contemplative states of consciousness both 
as objects and subjects of study. They will be able to discuss and explore the 
nature of such contemplative experiences as mindfulness, concentration, 
intuition, tranquility, and “flow” as they occur throughout a wide variety of 
human endeavors, such as those represented by the subjects of instruction 
of our core faculty. It is through studying and experiencing the contem- 
plative aspects found in these various disciplines, through critically exam- 
ining their relevance and significance, and through applying them to their 
lives that students will discover fundamental dimensions of their nature as 
human beings. It is through this dual approach that students will learn how 
to cultivate the awareness of the present moment that is the heart of 
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contemplative experience and the basis of compassionate action, and they 
will be able to understand its scientific basis and philosophical significance. 

Current North American higher education is dominated by what we 
might call third-person learning. We observe, analyze, record, and discuss a 
whole variety of subjects at a distance, as something “‘out there,” as if they 
were solely objects and our own subjectivity in viewing them does not exist. 
Certainly there are exceptions to this; in courses in public speaking, studio 
art, theater, language acquisition, music, and all science class laboratories, 
including those in environmental studies, students combine 
third-person approaches with direct firsthand experience of what they 
are studying. But in the humanities, we tend to value third-person learning 
at the expense of all other forms. j 

Despite this limitation, when students are called upon to apply the ideas 
they are learning to their own lives, an entirely new dimension emerges that 
yields a deeper understanding of whatever they are studying. For example, 
when students are called upon to reflect on the various levels of formality 
that they use in speaking to the people they encounter during the course of 
a day, from roommates to professors, they gain a more immediate and 
thorough grasp of the early Chinese Confucian teaching of appropriate 
social rituals. Or when students are challenged to apply ethical and envi- 
ronmental theories to problems in their own life situations, they gain a 
much greater appreciation of what it means to live in a morally responsible 
way in the modern world. These are examples of what I mean by critical 
first-person learning, and this would be an important aspect of our pro- 
posed contemplative studies concentration and of the new academic field 
that could develop from it. 

For the past six years, I have been teaching a course entitled Theory and 
Practice of Buddhist Meditation in which I have attempted to strike a bal- 
ance between third- and first-person pedagogies. This course meets for six 
hours per week instead of the usual three. Three hours are devoted to a 
weekly seminar in which we discuss various texts on meditation from the 
Buddhist tradition in India, China, and Japan; this is the third-person di- 
mension of the course. The course also includes a “meditation lab,” which 
meets for an hour on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. In the lab, we ac- 
tually try out specific meditation techniques that are associated with the 
texts we are reading. For example, when we read the Theravada Buddhist 
Anapanasati Sutta (“Sutra on Mindfulness of Breathing”), we try out tech- 
niques that are mentioned in this text, such as the counting of breaths and 
attending to the feeling of the breath at the tip of the nose. At the end of 
each lab, students have five minutes to write brief comments on note cards 
about their experience in this session. They can use these brief journal 
entries to monitor their development throughout the semester, and I can 
use them to do the same. Students are not graded on how they have 
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developed during the semester, only on how often they have attended the 
labs, which is one element of their final grade. In Appendix A, I present 
selections from the course syllabus to illustrate this pedagogy. 

I have found that the kind of combination of third-person learning and 
critical first-person learning exemplified in this course is much more ef- 
fective in developing students’ knowledge of Buddhism as compared with 
the traditional seminars I have taught over the past twenty-five years. 
Nonetheless, as the reader will undoubtedly have already realized, this kind 
of critical first-person study has many detractors, most notably in religious 
studies departments throughout North America, where a rather extreme 
form of a particular social scientific critique is still dominant. 

Religious studies is arguably the most conservative humanities field in 
North America when it comes to contemplative pedagogy, and there are 
historical reasons for this. Religious studies developed in the post-World 
War II period out of liberal Protestant theology, from which it differs on the 
significant point that unlike theology of any kind, it does not presuppose 
the truth of any particular religious system. Often misunderstood by the 
general public and by colleagues as advocating religions, religious studies 
departments are especially concerned with making it clear that they are not 
committed to the truth of any particular religious tradition—a position most 
certainly to be commended in a modern secular university. 

But this neutrality of commitment has been transformed into a thor- 
oughgoing social, political, and philosophical constructivism that is reduc- 
tionistic and thus negates the possible epistemological value of any type of 
religious experience. Its goal is to demonstrate how the theories and in- 
sights that religions often assert on the basis of religious experience are false 
and can be reduced to some combination of objective factors that are readily 
observable from the outside. Religious experience, so their arguments go, 
cannot possibly justify religious truths for two basic reasons. First, since, 
according to the unexamined Neo-Kantian presupposition, all experience is 
determined by preexisting ideas—intellectual categories created by reli- 
gious dogma and by various social and political forces—to use religious 
experiences to establish the truth of the ideas that created them is totally 
solipsistic.' Second, in light of the fact that there are many competing 
truths based upon subjective experience, we can never adjudicate among 
them in an unbiased fashion. We therefore are forced to study them from 
the outside, and they must, of necessity, be reduced to the only forces we 
can study: the social, political, and historical. Hence, to be neutral in stud- 
ying different religions necessitates analyzing them from the position of an 
outsider, a critic. Religious experience, which is a primarily internal mode of 
cognition, can never be truly examined, and all truth claims must be re- 
jected as ultimately unprovable because they are based upon subjective 
experience. 
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Recently, Alan Wallace (1996) has studied the development, use, and 
misuse of science in the modern world and proposes that the reductionism 
that currently dominates the humanities is a species of what he deems 
“scientific materialism,” the doctrine that scientific methods can uncover all 
the underlying essential elements of the universe, which are objective truths 
that exist totally independent of the observer.” A corollary of this position is 
the complete removal of the subjective from consideration, as if the em- 
pirical observation, the analysis of data, and the creation of theories that are 
the basis of science take place without any human input. 

While scientists must, of course, strive to remove subjective bias from 
their empirical methods and analyses, to strive to explain the universe while 
omitting from consideration the very subjectivities who perceive and ex- 
plain it seems unsatisfactory. As many ancient Taoist and Buddhist works 
recognize, the universe is both physical and psychological. Rather than live 
in a universe of independent objectivities, we inhabit a world of interlocking 
subjectivities, which we fail to recognize at our own peril. Theoretical phys- 
icists are now perhaps the most advanced among scientists in recognizing 
this principle, and many have concluded that the theories they have forged 
about the underlying structures of the universe are human-created con- 
structs, “intelligible accounts of empirical evidence,” that should never be 
reified into ultimate truths (e.g., atoms, protons, neutrons, electrons—now 
quarks and other subatomic particles—all designed by the human mind to 
account for empirical data).° 

The reductionism that currently dominates religious studies depart- 
ments throughout North America is a species of the fundamental misun- 
derstanding that unbiased study of religion and human spirituality must be 
conducted exclusively as a study “from the outside,” one that writes off 
subjective experience as a valid source of understanding. In many ways, it 
is analogous to the behaviorist reductionism of B. FE Skinner and _his 
contemporaries that was so in vogue some 50-plus years ago. This sought 
to reduce human mental activity to observable behavior that could be 
modified through external means. “Who needs consciousness?” one of my 
behaviorist psychology professors once boasted, “I can create the behavior 
I want by using rewards and punishments.” 

This is not to say that such third-person approaches are completely de- 
void of merit in studying religion. Quite the contrary, they provide inval- 
uable knowledge about the social, political, and historical forces that 
combined to influence religious authors and to create the intellectual mi- 
lieus for their audiences. Nonetheless, to reduce the epistemic value of 
religious experience to only these forces ipso facto denies some very rich 
sources of possible knowledge and insight into human nature, and the 
nature of the world, that have the potential of effecting the kind of positive 
change I would argue is essential to the advancement of human knowledge. 
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As a means of counteracting these reductionistic and externalizing 
tendencies in studying religion, I am proposing a balanced approach that 
gives equal weight to third-person and critical first-person methods. First- 
person approaches involve direct personal experience of whatever one is 
studying—in other words, subjective experience. By critical, I mean to say 
that one is testing the truths that one is investigating through empirical 
experience rather than accepting them as true based on faith. By contrast, 
in many forms of first-person learning in the contexts of religion, one must 
suspend critical judgment and believe in the truth of one’s tradition. There 
is an important place for this form of “committed” first-person learning, 
but I agree with my religious studies colleagues in concluding that we 
should be careful to not require that kind of commitment from any of our 
students in a secular university. But why not allow them to get some first- 
hand experience of a religious practice—such as meditation in a secular 
context—in which the need to believe is removed, in which all they need is 
to be willing to conduct simple observations in the only laboratory that we 
carry with us wherever we go: our own consciousness? I certainly think it 
deserves a place alongside traditional third-person learning. 


RATIONALE 


There are a number of important reasons for bringing contemplative ped- 
agogy into the North American academy. To begin with, as I have stated, a 
great variety of contemplative practices have been developed in societies 
around the world and throughout human history, and they have been a 
significant source of knowledge about human nature and consciousness. 
For example, in South and East Asia, the major meditation traditions of 
Hinduism, Taoism, and Buddhism have concentrated on the introspective 
examination of the mind in all its aspects and have developed a consid- 
erable sophistication in the unbiased investigation of subjective experience.* 
Indeed, some modern scholars, such as B. Alan Wallace and Francisco 
Varela, have concluded that these investigations constitute a valid science of 
the mind.” 

In the West, we find not only traditional mystical thinkers who have 
devoted their lives to contemplative explorations in Christianity (Meister 
Eckhardt, Theresa of Avila), Judaism (Abraham Abulafia, Moses Hayim 
Luzzatto), and Islam (Al-Halaj, Ibn-Arabi),° but also philosophers and sci- 
entists who have been exploring various aspects of contemplation for over a 
century. Edmund Husserl and Maurice Merleau-Ponty developed a phi- 
losophy of the nature of subjective experience called “phenomenology,” 
and included the practice of “phenomenological reduction” as a specific 
technique to aid introspection.’ William James, the father of modern 
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psychology, pioneered the search to identify all psychological states, in- 
cluding those that arise through contemplative practices.” More recently, 
Mihalyi Csikszentmihalyi has persuasively argued that many cultures create 
activities, from religion to sports, to deliberately induce the concentrated 
state of mind that he refers to as the “flow condition.” ° There is also a 
growing body of literature on the application of the “introspective science”’ 
of the Asian meditation traditions to Western psychotherapy, pioneered by 
such psychologists as Mark Epstein and Harvey Aaronson. 

During the past four decades, as neurological research on the mind has 
grown, a considerable portion of this research has been devoted to iden- 
tifying the physiological substrates of various mental states that arise 
through meditative practices derived from Asian meditation traditions.!! 
Health practitioners have made increasing use of contemplative practices in 
all aspects of the treatment of disease and disorder.'* Cognitive neurosci- 
entists have examined the impact of meditation on the development of 
positive emotions such as compassion.'* Physicists have also entered the 
picture with research on the role of observer on the observed, of sentience 
on the insentient world, and on the problematic relationships between the 
ontologies of the Asian meditative traditions and such new paradigms as 
quantum mechanics and string theory.'* These sources indicate that there is 
an extensive and serious scientific interest in the investigation of contem- 
plative states of mind and a growing body of research in their methods and 
effects. This provides the scientific foundation of an attempt to further 
develop this body of knowledge by promoting the new academic field of 
contemplative studies. 


‘THE CONTOURS OF A CONTEMPLATIVE STUDIES 
CONCENTRATION 


In its most essential aspects, a concentration in contemplative studies would 
consist of three fundamental and complementary goals: (1) developing a 
third-person philosophical and scientific understanding of the variety of con- 
templative experiences; (2) developing critical first-person understanding of 
the great variety of ways that these contemplative states are attained through 
religious practice, through the creation and appreciation of literature and art, 
through dramatic arts and music, and through a number of other human 
endeavors; and (3) examining the influence of contemplative experience on 
physical and mental well-being and on the cultivation of an ethical life. 

In an effort to achieve these goals, the proposed concentration would 
be grounded in a required sequence of two semester-long seminars. In 
the first, Introduction to Contemplative Studies, students would explore 
the philosophical and scientific understanding of contemplative states and 
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the methodologies for attaining them found primarily in the world’s con- 
templative traditions. The course would, in effect, present the basic pa- 
rameters of what some are now calling “contemplative psychology” and of 
what might be called “contemplative neuropsychology.”'” Appendix B 
contains the syllabus for such an introductory seminar on the foundations 
of contemplative studies that I have proposed to the dean of the College 
Office at Brown University. 

The second seminar in the sequence would take the knowledge of con- 
templative experience gained in the first seminar and investigate how such 
experience can be created in a wide variety of human endeavors found in 
literature, the creative and dramatic arts, and music, and how they have 
been applied in the medical and psychiatric fields. Entitled Exploring the 
Contemplative Life, the seminar would be taught by various members of 
the core faculty in order to explore with students the contemplative di- 
mensions of their work. One core faculty member would take responsibility 
for the overall coordination of the course, including scheduling and eval- 
uating the students’ work. Ongoing critical first-person investigation of 
contemplative practice would be an integral part of both these seminars. 

We would also require that students complete an additional ten courses 
drawn from offerings from throughout the larger university curriculum 
that are relevant to the study of human contemplation in its varied forms. 
Such a concentration would include three major tracks: (1) Humanities— 
the study of the role of contemplation in philosophy, the major religious 
traditions of the world, in world literature, and in a variety of other related 
disciplines; (2) Science—the study of human consciousness and of the na- 
ture and significance of the varieties of contemplative experience found 
predominantly in neuroscience and psychology; the study of consciousness 
and culture; the applications of contemplative experience in heath and 
healing on both individual and community levels; and (3) Creative arts—the 
study of the role of contemplation in the visual and fine arts, creative writ- 
ing, and in the various performing arts of dance, drama, and music. 

To gain an appreciation of the breadth of the field of contemplative 
studies, students would be required to take at least two courses in 
each track. To gain an appreciation of the possibilities for depth of re- 
search in contemplative studies, students would be required to focus on one 
track in particular and ultimately write a senior capstone research project 
on a subject primarily within that track. 

Although many of these courses will be those taught by the core faculty 
and thus contain contemplative elements, some will not be. They will be 
made relevant to the concentration by the particular focus the student 
chooses. For example, a student might focus on the study of the physiology of 
contemplative states of mind in a course on neurophysiology. As the con- 
centration evolves, we would hope that more faculty members would become 
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interested in teaching courses that include a contemplative component and 
courses explicitly devoted to the study of human contemplation. 


CONTEMPLATIVE STUDIES COURSES 


Our proposed concentration would draw on the considerable expertise and 
interest of this initial core group of faculty at Brown University. Out of this 
group, we would generate a foundation of core courses, although 
students would also be encouraged to take courses relevant to the concen- 
tration from throughout the university. Core courses are those that contain 
a significant discussion of contemplative experience, the varieties of its 
expression, and its underlying nature. In the course list presented next, 
those with an asterisk [*] feature a critical first-person component. Related 
courses are those that are relevant to developing an understanding of the 
nature and implications of contemplative experience, but will not neces- 
sarily contain explicit contemplative material. Both categories of courses are 
listed. The particular course offerings that any given institution of higher 
learning will be able to include in a contemplative studies concentration 
will vary depending on the courses that are available, given the current 
constellation of the faculty. I present what we are including at Brown Uni- 
versity as an example of what can be done—not by any means a precise list 
of courses that must be included in a new field of contemplative studies. 


HUMANITIES 


RELIGION 


Courses that consider contemplative experience as attained through religious practice 


CORE COURSES 
JUDAIC STUDIES 
JS 198: Mysticism and Community: Tales of the Hasidic Masters and 
Their Followers 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


RS 81: The Hindu Tradition 
*RS 88.018: The Foundations of Chinese Religion 
*RS 88.023: Great Mystical Traditions of Asia 
*RS 188.018: Theory and Practice of Buddhist Meditation 
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RS 188.001: Music, Drama, and Religion in India 
*RS 137.003: Buddhist Psychology 


PHILOSOPHY 


Courses on the nature of the human mind as it is envisioned in both 
Western and Non-Western cultural traditions 


CORE COURSES 


AFRICANA STUDIES 
AF 115: Afro-Caribbean Philosophy 


CLASSICS 

CL 99: Concepts of Self in Indian Classical Literature 

SA 191: Advanced Sanskrit: Readings in Classical Indian Philosophical texts 
EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

EA 0188: Directed Readings in Chinese Thought: Chuang Tzu 


RELATED COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY 
PLOO2: Mind and Matter 
PLOOS8: Existentialism 
PL175: Epistemology 
PL177: Philosophy of Mind 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
AC 161.06: H.D. Thoreau and His Heritage 
AC 190.06: Transcendentalism in Action: Emerson and Whitman 


EDUCATION 


ED 081: Poetry in Service to the Schools and the Community 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


CO 143.01: Critical Approaches to Chinese Poetry 

CO 161.01: Theory of Lyric Poetry 

CO 141: Studies in Drama: Japanese Theatre from Dengaku to Botoh 
CO 071: Introduction to Japanese Literature 


SCIENCE 


Courses that concentrate on scientific explanations of the human mind 
and its cognitive functioning, both on an individual and cultural level 


CORE COURSES 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PY0030: Personality 

PY 0182: The Cognitive Neuroscience of Emotion 
COGNITIVE AND LINGUISTIC SCIENCES 

*CG00011: Perception, Illusion, and the Visual Arts 

CG0138: An Ecological Approach to Perception and Action 

ANTHROPOLOGY 


AN118: Japanese Culture, Society, and Performance 
ANO131: Religion and Culture 


ANO153: The Ancient Body: Past Ideas about Human Physiology 
*AN0281: Performance Theory 


RELATED COURSES 


PYOO1: Elementary Psychology 
PY105: Music and Mind 
PY107: Psychological Theory 


COGNITIVE AND LINGUISTIC SCIENCES: 


CG001: Approaches to the Mind 
CG008: Meaning and Thought 
CG042: Human Cognition 
CG044: Perception and Mind 
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NEUROSCIENCE 


BNOO1L: The Brain: An Introduction to Neuroscience 
BN105: Cognitive Neuroscience 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Courses that study the role of contemplative experience in the creative arts 


CORE COURSES 
ENGLISH 


*EL 100: John Cage Seminar: Mind, Methods, and Materials 

*EL 100: Deep Ecology and Textual Forms 

*EL 100: Buddhism and Creative Practice 

*EL 176 Still and Moving Minds: Contemplative Practice in Literature 
*EL 176 Section 10: Poetry, Mind, and World, Outside and Inside 


THEATRE ARTS 


*TA 32: Creative Collaborations 

*TA 33: Mande Dance, Music, and Culture 

*TA 127: Non-Western Theatre and Performance 
*TA 128.008: New Works/World Traditions 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


*EA 0126: Japanese Prints, Contemplation, and Engagement 


UNIVERSITY COURSES 


CORE COURSES 


*UC0054: An Introduction to Contemplative Studies 
UC170: Transformation of the Research University 


These are our projected courses at this point. Even a perusal will show 
that our humanities offerings are quite plentiful in comparison with those in 
the sciences and creative arts; this is not something we advocate—we would 
prefer greater balance—but it is a reflection of the current state of our work. 
Once the concentration becomes established, we hope that new courses will 
be developed that fill in currently neglected areas and others that develop 
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from the synergy of the divergent perspectives represented in our group. 
We also project a number of additional continuing offerings. 

To foster the critical first-person pedagogy of the concentration and to 
promote the developing self-knowledge of the students, we propose offer- 
ing an ongoing contemplative practice seminar devoted to the practice and 
discussion of contemplative experience that will provide students continuity 
and integration across various courses. Contemplative practitioners from 
the core faculty, guests from the area contemplative community, and re- 
nowned scholars of contemplative studies and practitioners of the contem- 
plative arts will contribute to this forum. In addition, students will be given 
advice and support to explore on their own the life of the great variety of 
contemplative communities currently extant. We also envision that during 
their senior year, students will do a senior project in the particular subfield 
of their concentration and will participate in a biweekly contemplative 
studies forum in which they present their topics to one another and to the 
faculty. In the contemplative studies forum during the second semester, 
students will have the opportunity to present the final versions of projects. 

There are many aspects of our proposal that still need to be worked out, 
and we plan to move forward in the coming year. I have presented these 
ideas not as a finished product, but as a work in progress to promote the 
development of the field of contemplative studies by stimulating discussion as 
to its nature and potential. Although I have focused here on establishing a 
new concentration in contemplative studies, I also wonder if the principles of 
this concentration could become the basis of developing a new interdiscipli- 
nary academic field. I wonder too about the benefits of and the detriments to 
bringing together scientists and humanities scholars to teach and do research 
in a new field like this. What kinds of new pedagogies and research would be 
fostered by having faculty come together to create such a field? 

We have reached a moment in history when it is time to reenvision certain 
basic aspects of the existing models of teaching and research in higher ed- 
ucation in order to foster a deeper knowledge of the nature of our existence 
as human beings in a world that is intricately interrelated on many levels. 
This proposal for the development of a new academic field of contemplative 
studies is but one attempt to move in that direction. I would be remiss, 
however, especially in this venue, if I failed to point out that I believe that 
what I am proposing is very much in keeping with John Dewey’s educational 
philosophy as it is presented in his Experience and Education. To sum up, 


I have taken for granted the soundness of the principle that education 
in order to accomplish its ends must be based upon experience— 
which is always the actual life-experience of some individual. .. . There 
is no discipline in the world so severe as the discipline of experience 
subjected to the tests of intelligent development and direction.!© 
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It is timely that we extend experiential learning to a new pedagogy of 
contemplative studies that balances traditional third-person learning with 
new critical first-person investigations. 


APPENDIX A 
EXCERPTS FROM A COURSE WITH A CONTEMPLATIVE PEDAGOGY 


BROWN UNIVERSITY COURSE SYLLABUS 
Religious Studies 188.017: Theory and Practice of Buddhist Meditation 


Semester ITI, 2002-2003 Thurs. 4:00 PM (Seminar) 
MWFE 9 AM (Laboratory) 


Instructor: H. D. Roth 

Office: Room 305, Steiger House, 59 George Street 

Office Hours: Monday, 11:00 AM-1:00 PM; Students must sign up for 
appointments in the Main Office of the Department of Religious Studies. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


This course will examine the theory and practice of Buddhist meditation in 
historical and modern contexts. It is divided into three geographical units in 
which we deal with: 1. Original Buddhism in India and its continuation in the 
Theravada traditions of South and Southeast Asia and the modern West; 2. 
The Mahayana tradition of Ch’an Buddhism in China and the closely related 
Sén Buddhism in contemporary Korea; and 3. Zen Buddhism in Japan. In 
each unit we read primary texts in translation that deal with various aspects 
of meditative and monastic practice in each of the traditions. In the Med- 
itation Lab, we try out a variety of concentration techniques used in the 
meditative traditions we are studying in the weekly seminar. For example, 
when we study Theravada Buddhism we will try their practices of sitting 
while counting breaths, or paying attention to the feeling of the breath on 
the nose, or following the rise and fall of the belly while breathing. 
While studying Ch’an and Zen, we might try the practice of “just sitting” 
while paying complete attention to everything that arises and passes away 
within our consciousness or we might try concentrating on a problem 
(kan), like Hakuin’s famous “What is the sound of One Hand Clapping?” 


COURSE PEDAGOGY 


This is the third version of a course on Buddhist Meditation that I initially 
developed under an American Council of Learned Societies Contemplative 
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Practice Fellowship, one hundred of which have been awarded to American 
college and university teachers during the past six years. The course 
combines the traditional “third-person” learning of a weekly two and one- 
half hour seminar with the novel “first-person” learning of a Meditation 
Laboratory. 

The point of the Meditation Laboratory is not to convert anyone to 
Buddhism: I never require that you believe in anything, Buddhist or oth- 
erwise. All I ask is that you approach the experience with an open mind and 
simply observe what is happening while you are meditating. 

The modern Western academy is dominated by what we might call 
“third-person” learning. We observe, analyze, record, discuss a whole va- 
riety of subjects at a distance, as something “out there,” as if they were solely 
objects and our own subjectivity that is viewing them doesn’t exist. Certainly 
there are exceptions to this: in Public Speaking, in Studio Art, Theatre, and 
sometimes in Music, Environmental Studies and other disciplines, students 
combine academic study with direct firsthand experience of what they are 
studying. But in general in the Humanities we tend to value “third-person” 
learning at the expense of all other forms. Despite this, I have found that 
when students are called upon, for example, to reflect on what a haiku poem 
means to them, that they derive a deeper understanding of it. And when 
students are challenged to apply Confucian ethical theories to problems in 
their own lives, they gain a much greater appreciation of what it means to 
be truly humane from a Confucian perspective. 

This Buddhist Meditation course is an experiment in what I would 
call “critical first-person learning.” I say “critical” because in many forms 
of first-person learning in the contexts of religion, one must suspend 
critical judgment and believe in the various truths of the tradition. There 
is an important place for this form of “committed” first-person learning 
in our private lives, but we should be careful to not require that kind of 
commitment in a secular university. By contrast, in the “critical first-person 
learning” about Buddhist meditation we do in this course, the need 
to believe is removed. We will read and analyze a variety of texts on Bud- 
dhist meditation (“third-person learning’); we will observe how our 
minds and bodies work while trying out a variety of simple meditation 
techniques derived from these texts (“first-person learning”); and’ we 
will critically discuss these texts in light of our experiences in the meditat- 
ion laboratory. You will also be asked to keep a note-card journal on 
which you will record brief comments or observations at the end of every 
lab session. 

Without a doubt, this kind of novel pedagogy is not for everyone. If, for 
any reason, there is a student who is unable to participate in the Meditation 
Laboratory, I will be happy to make arrangements for doing alternate work 
of equivalent value. 
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PREREQUISITE 


Prior full-semester coursework on Buddhism at Brown. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


Regular attendance at seminar and meditation lab 

Recording brief comments in a journal at the end of every lab session 

At least two seminar presentations based on the readings 

One 5-7 page paper on Indian Buddhist Meditation due on February 25. 
One 12-15 page final research paper on a topic to be decided upon with the 
professor due on May 9. 


PARTIAL COURSE OUTLINE 





WEEKLY SEMINAR MEDITATION LABS 





1/23: Introduction to the Course 
I. INDIAN FOUNDATIONS 


1/30: The Anapanasati sutta (Mindful- 1/27/03: In RS Department: sitting 
ness of Breathing) and the Essentials _ in chairs: breathing exercise: count 


~ of Mindfulness Meditation in-breaths up to 3 
Readings: Rosenberg, Breath by 1/29: In chairs: Awareness of breath 
Breath moving into and out from the nose 


1/31: South Asian Vipassana: on 
cushions: “anapanasati” (mindful- 
ness of breathing): 


2/6: The Role of Meditation in “Pre- 2/05: Mindfulness: focus on 


Formulaic” Buddhism breathing into belly 
Readings: Selections from The Rhi- 2/07: Mindfulness: full body sweep 
noceros Horn: Athakavagga (The 2/10: Mindfulness: full body sweep 


Chapter of Eights), Pariyanavagga 
(The Chapters on Going to the Far 
Shore); Gomez, “Proto Mad- 
hyamika in the Pali Canon [all in 
Course Reader]; Gethin, History of 
Buddhism, pp. 7-84 [rec] 


2/13: Meditation in the Context of 2/12: Mindfulness: full body sweep 
Monastic Practice; Indian Normative 2/14: Mindfulness: full body 
Tradition sweep: then focus in one place 
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WEEKLY SEMINAR 


MEDITATION LABS 





Readings: Wyayaratna, Buddhist 
Monastic Life; Gethin pp. 85-132 
[rec] 


2/20: Classical Indian Buddhist 
Meditation 
Readings: Silananda, Mahasatipat- 
thana Sutta (Greater Foundations of 
Mindfulness); Gethin, pp. 133-202 
[rec] 


II. SINO-KOREAN DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


2/27: Essentials of Ch’an Meditation 
Readings: Sheng-yen Chang, Hoof- 
prints; Dumoulin I, Zen History Chi- 
na, 27-83 [rec] 


3/6: Meditation and the “Split” Be- 
tween the Northern and Seuthern 
Schools of Ch’an 


Readings: Yampolsky, Platform; 
111-83; Faure, “The Concept of 
One-Practice Samadhi in Early 
Ch’an” in Gregory, Traditions of 
Meditation, 99-128; DI, 85-154 


2/17: Presidents Day 
2/19: Mindfulness: breathing 
2/21: Awareness of breath in whole 


body 


2/24: Whole body breathing while 
sitting; walking meditation; sitting 


2/26: Walking meditation (10”); 
sitting with awareness of whole 
body breathing 


2/28: Awareness of whole body 
breathing or full body sweep: choice 
(pick one) 


3/03: Awareness of sensation: 
breathe into and out from one sen- 
sation (e.g., feet on mat) 

3/05: Breathe into and out from 
one sensation; then shift awareness 
to mind 


3/07: Awareness of one sense and 
its objects (sense-fields) 
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APPENDIX B 


A PROPOSED COURSE IN THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF CONTEMPLATIVE STUDIES 


INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPLATIVE STUDIES 
COURSE OUTLINE 


Harold D. Roth 


Professor of Religious Studies and East Asian Studies 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


@ Throughout the course we will focus on identifying many of the 
methods that human beings have found, across cultures and across time, 
to concentrate, broaden and deepen conscious awareness. 


M We will study what these methods and experiences entail, how to 
critically appraise them, how to experience them ourselves, and how they 
influence the development of compassion and empathy, and health and 
well-being. 


M@ As we conduct such study, we will be adopting both third-person ap- 
proaches, which approach contemplative experience from a presumed 
objective position outside ourselves, and critical first-person approaches, 
which approach contemplative experiences from a presumed subjective 
position within them. 


@ The former approach will be from the perspectives of philosophy, 
cognitive science, psychology, psychology of religion, neuroscience, and 
comparative religious thought, and it will be presented and discussed 
through lectures and seminars. 


@ The latter approach will center on the well-developed techniques for 
the cultivation of attention and self-examination that are found in the 
Asian meditative traditions of Taoism and Buddhism. It will be pursued 
in weekly Meditation Labs as well as in weekly readings. 


M@ ‘Taoist meditation will be based on the reconstruction of the tech- 
niques of the classical tradition developed by Professor Roth. Buddhist 
meditation will be based on modern practices. 


M Course readings will include primary texts that present the methods 
and results of contemplative practice and secondary works that discuss 
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issues and critical methods in the philosophical and scientific under- 
standing of the results and significance of contemplation. 


PREREQUISITES 


@ This course is usually taken in the second semester of the sophomore 

year (although upperclass students may be admitted in its initial offering) 
and necessitates a basic familiarity with some of the source material for 
the study of contemplative experiences. Therefore, the principal pre- 
requisites are three relevant courses to be drawn from the three basic 
areas of Contemplative Studies: Humanities, Science (especially Cogni- 
tive Science, Psychology, and Neuroscience), and the Creative Arts. See 
the forthcoming website for details. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


M Regular attendance at Seminar and Lab; attendance will be an im- 
portant factor in your final grade 


m@ Brief comments in a journal at the end of every lab session 
M@ At least two seminar presentations based on the readings 
M One 7-10 page Midterm Paper (topics to be handed out) 


M One 12-15 page Final Paper on a topic to be decided upon with the 
professor 


READINGS 


BOOKS 
Required 
M@ Austin, James. Zen and the Brain. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1998. . 


M@ Csikszentmihalyi, Mihalyi. Flow: The Psychology of Optimal Experience. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1990. 


M DeWit, Han F. Contemplative Psychology. Marie Louise Baird (trans.) 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1991. 


M Goleman, Daniel. The Meditative Mind. Putnam, 1988. 
@ Lau, D.C., Lao Tzu: Tao Te Ching. London: Penguin, 1963. 
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M Rosenberg, Larry, Breath by Breath: The Liberating Practice of Insight 
Meditation. Shambhala, 1999. 


@ Roth, Harold D. Original Tao: Inward Training and the Foundations of 
Taoist Mysticism. Columbia University Press, 1999. 


@ Varela, Francisco, Evan Thompson, and Eleanor Rosch. The Embodied 
Mind: Cognitive Science and Human Experience. Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1991. 


M Wallace, B. Allan. The Taboo of Subjectivity: Towards a New Science of 
Consciousness. Oxford University Press, 2000. 


Recommended 


@ Davidson, Richard and Anne Harrington eds., Visions of Compassion. 
Oxford and New York, Oxford U Press, 2002. (selections) 


M@ James, William. The Varieties of Religious Experience. Reprint, Touch- 
stone, 1997. (selections) 
Kabat-Zinn, Jon. Wherever You Go, There You Are. Hyperion, 1995. 


@ Barnard, G. William, and Jeffrey J. Kripal, Crossing Boundaries: Essays 
on the Ethical Status of Mysticism. Seven Bridges, 2002. 


@ Sekida, Katsuki, Two Zen Classics. Weatherhill, 1977 (selections). 


m@ Thompson, Evan (ed.), Between Ourselves: Second-Person Issues in the 
Study of Consciousness. Imprint, 2001. (selections) 


M@ Conze, Edward (trans.). Buddhist Wisdom: The Diamond Sutra and The 
Heart Sutra. Reprint, Vintage, 2001. 


ARTICLES 


M@ Baer, Ruth A. “Mindfulness Training as a Clinical Intervention: A 
Conceptual Review.” Clinical Psychology: Science and Practice, 10#2 (Sum- 
mer 2003): 125-43. 


M@ Barnard, G. William. “Debating the Mystical as the Ethical: A Re- 
sponse.” In Barnard and Kripal, Crossing Boundaries: Essays on the Ethical 
Status of Mysticism, 70-99 


M@ Bishop, Scott, Mark Lau, Shauna Shapiro, Linda Carlson, Nicole 
Anderson, James Carmody, Zindel Segal, Susan Abbey, Michael Speca, 
Drew Velting, and Gerald Devins. “Mindfulness: A Proposed Operation- 
al Definition.” In Clinical Psychology: Science and Practice, 11#3 (Fall 2004): 
230-41. 
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@ Brown, Kirk Warren, and Richard M. Ryan. “The Benefits of Being 
Present: Mindfulness and Its Role in Psychological Well-Being.” Journal 
of Personality and Social Psychology, 84#4 (2003): 822-48. 


M Davidson, Richard. “Towards a Biology of Positive Affect and Com- 
passion.” In Vistons of Compassion, 107-30. 


M Nancy Eisenberg. “Empathy-Related Emotional Responses, Altru- 
ism, and Their Socialization.” In Visions of Compassion, 131-64. 


@ Kabat-Zinn, Jon. “Mindfulness-Based Interventions in Context: Past, 
Present, and Future. Clinical Psychology: Science and Practice, 10#2 (Sum- 
mer 2003): 144-56. 


@ Kohn, Livia. “The Sage in the World: Mysticism and Moral Respon- 
sibility in Chinese Religions.” In Barnard and Kripal, Crossing Boundaries: 
Essays on the Ethical Status of Mysticism, 288-308. 


M@ Kripal, Jeffrey. “Debating the Mystical as Ethical: An Indological 
Map.” In Barnard and Kripal, Crossing Boundaries: Essays on the Ethical 
Status of Mysticism, 15-69. 


@ Lazar, Sarah, George Bush, Randy Gollub, Gregory Fricchione, Gu- 
ruchan Khalsa, and Herbert Benson. “Functional brain mapping of the 
relaxation response and meditation.” NeuroReport 11#7 (15 May 
2000):1-5. 


M Loy, David. “The Lack of Ethics and the Ethics of Lack in Bud- 
dhism.” In Barnard and Kripal, Crossing Boundaries: Essays on the Ethical 
Status of Mysticism, 265-87. 


M@ Lutz, Antoine, and Evan Thompson. “Neurophenomenology: Inte- 
grating Subjective Experience and Brain Dynamics in the Neuroscience 
of Consciousness.” Journal of Consciousness Studies (JCS), 10(2003): 21-52. 


M Lutz, Antoine, Laurence Greischar, Nancy Rawlings, Mattieu Ric- 
card, and Richard Davidson, “Long-term Meditators self-induce high 
amplitude gamma synchrony during mental practice.” Publications of the 
National Academy of Sciences vol. 101 #46 (November 2004): 16360- 
16373: 


M Preston, Stephanie, and Frans deWaal. “Empathy: Its Ultimate and 
Proximate Bases.” Behavioural and Brain Sciences. 25 #1 (2002): 1-20. 


M@ Shapiro, Shauna, Gary Schwartz, and Ginny Bonner.” Effects of 
Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction on Medical and Premedical Stu- 
dents.” In Journal of Behavioral Medicine, 21#6 (1998): 581-99. 
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@ Thompson, Evan, “Empathy and Human Experience.” In James 
D. Proctor (ed.), Science, Religion, and Human Experience. Oxford, 2005. 


@ Thompson, Evan, “Empathy and Consciousness.” In Between Our- 


selves, 1-32. 


M Wallace, B. Allan. “Intersubjectivity in Indo-Tibetan Buddhism.” In 


Between Ourselves, 209-30. 


M Zahavi, Dan. “Beyond Empathy: Phenomenological Approaches to 
Intersubjectivity.” In Between Ourselves, 151-68. 


M Young, Shinzen, “How Meditation Works.” (Shinzen.org). 


COURSE OUTLINE 


WEEKS 1 AND 2 
METHODOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES: TOWARDS A NEW 
SCIENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 





WEEKLY SEMINAR 


MEDITATION LAB 





Week 1: “Scientific Materialism” 
and the Disappearance of Intro- 

' spection 

Primary ‘Texts: Early Taoist Wisdom 
Poetry on Meditation: Roth, Original 
Tao, pp. 35-118 

Secondary Works: Wallace, Taboo of 
Subjectivity, pp. 3-96 


Week 2. Combining Third and First 
Person Perspectives in A New Sci- 
ence of Consciousness 

Primary Texts: Roth, Orginal Tao, 
125-71 

Secondary Works: Wallace, Taboo of 
Subjectivity; pp. 97-188 


Taoist Reconstructive Meditations 
from Guanzi’s “Inward Training:” 


1/1: Unfocused Awareness of 
Breathing:” Coiling and Uncoil- 
ing” 

1/2: Coiling and Uncoiling 

1/3: Coiling and Uncoiling 


2/1: Focused Awareness of Breath- 
ing: “Revolving the Breath” 

2/2: Revolving the Breath 

2/3: Revolving the Breath 
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WEEKS 3 AND 4: 
THE VARIETIES OF CONTEMPLATIVE EXPERIENCE 





WEEKLY SEMINAR 


MEDITATION LABS 





Week 3. Cataloguing from a 
Psychological Approach 

Primary ‘Texts: Early Taoist Wisdom 
Poetry: Lau, Laozi, pp. 1-82 
Secondary Works: James, Varieties, 
299-336; Goleman, The Meditative 
Mind, pp. 1-37, 102-89 

Week 4. Cataloguing from a 
Psychology of Religion Approach 
Primary Texts: Lau, Laozi, pp. 83- 
14] 

Secondary Works: DeWit, Contempla- 
tive Psychology; 1-115; 180-230 


Taoist Reconstructive Meditations 
from Laozi: 

3/1: “Bellows Breathing” 

3/2: Bellows Breathing 

3/3: Bellows Breathing 


4/1: Observing consciousness while 
“Holding fast to the Center” 

4/2: Holding fast to the Center 
4/3: Holding fast to the Center 





WEEKS 5 AND 6: 
THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF CONTEMPLATION 





WEEKLY SEMINAR 


MEDITATION LABS 





Week 5. Experience and the 
Cognitivist Hypothesis 

Primary: Theravada Buddhist Medi- 
tation: Anapanna sati sutta; Rosenberg, 
pp. 198-208; Young 

Secondary: Varela, Thompson and 
Rosch, The Embodied Mind: Introduc- 
tion, pp. 3-130 


Week 6. The Embodied Mind and 
the Groundless Self 

Primary: Anapanna sati sutta: analysis: 
Rosenberg, pp. 1-50 

Secondary: Varela, Thompson and 
Rosch, The Embodied Mind , pp. 133- 
255; Lutz and Thompson, “Neuro- 
phenomenology” 


Theravada Buddhist Mindfulness 
practice 

5/1:Mindfulness of Breath in dia- 
phragm: Count in-breaths to 5 

5/2 Count out-breaths to 5 

5/3: Count in-breaths 


6/1: Mindfulness of breath at the 
tip of the nose 
6/2: Mindfulness of breath at the 
tip of the nose 
6/3: Mindfulness of breath at the 
tip of the nose 
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WEEKS 7 AND 8: 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONTEMPLATION 





WEEKLY SEMINAR 


MEDITATION LABS 





Week 7. The Anatomy of 
Consciousness and the Nature 

of “Flow” 

Primary: Commentary on Anapanna 
sati sutta: Rosenberg, pp.51-111 
Secondary: Csikszentmihalyi, Flow: 
The Psychology of Optimal Experience: 
pp. 1-116; 


Week 8. Flow in Body, Thought and 
Work 

Primary: Commentary on Anapanna 
sati sutta: Rosenberg pp. 112-97 
Secondary: Csikszentmihalyi, Flow: 
The Psychology of Optimal Experience: 
pp. 117-240 


Theravada Buddhist Mindfulness 
practice 


7/1: Mindfulness of Body: Body 
Sweep 

7/2: Body Sweep 

7/3: Body Sweep 


8/1: Mindfulness of Sensation, 
Feeling, Thought: Labeling 
8/2: Labeling: thought, feeling, 
sensation, perception 

8/3: Labeling: thought, feeling, 
sensation, perception 





WEEKS 9 AND 10: 
THE NEUROSCIENCE OF CONTEMPLATION 





WEEKLY SEMINAR 


MEDITATION LABS 





Guest Instructor: Luiz Pessoa, 
Psychology Department 

Week 9. Zen Contemplation +the 
Neuro-physiology of Consciousness 
Primary ‘Texts: Sekida, Two Zen Clas- 
sics: “The Gateless Gate,” 14-29 
Secondary works: Austin, Zen and the 
Brain; 3-145; 293-368 Lazar et.al. 
“Functional Brain Mapping of the 
Relaxation Response” 


10. Neurological Transformations 
from Contemplative Practice 
Primary ‘Texts: Sekida, Two Zen Clas- 
sics: “The Gateless Gate,” 30-43 
Secondary works: Austin, Zen and the 
Brain, 469-696; Lutz, et.al.,” Long 


Japanese Zen Meditation 


9/1: Sekida’s “Bamboo Breathing” 
(exhalation in stages); eyes closed 
9/2: Bamboo Breathing, eyes 
closed 

9/3: Bamboo Breathing: eyes just 
open 


10/1: Rinzai Zen Style: Kéan: 
“Does this dog have Buddha-na- 
ture?” (J6shu’s NO); eyes just open 
10/2: Joshu’s NO with explanatory 
talk: this no is a VERB! Not an 
object but the core activity of your 
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Term Meditators Self-induce high 
amplitude gamma synchrony during 
mental practice” 





mind from moment to moment 
10/3: Joshu’s NO; Indoor walking 
meditation (10”’) 


WEEKS 11 AND 12: 
CONTEMPLATION AND THE MORAL LIFE 





WEEKLY SEMINAR 


MEDITATION LABS 





11. Contemplation and Ethics: 
Approaches from Religious Studies 
and Philosophy 

Primary ‘Texts: Conze, Heart Sutra 
Secondary Works: Barnard and Kri- 
pal, Crossing Boundaries: Kripal, (pp. 
15-69), Barnard (70-102), Loy (265- 
87), Kohn, (288-306); Thompson, 
“Empathy and Human Experience;” 
Wallace, “Intersubjectivity in Indo- 
Tibetan Buddhism” 


12. Contemplation, Empathy, and 
Compassion: Approaches from Phe- 
nomenology and Psychology: 
Primary ‘Texts: Conze, Heart Sutra 
Secondary Works: Thompson, Be- 
tween Ourselves: Thompson, (pp. l- 
32), Zahavi (151-68); Preston and 
deWaal; Davidson and Harrington, 
Visions of Compassion, Davidson 
(pp.107-30), Eisenberg (131-64) 


Japanese Zen Meditation and the 
cultivation of Compassion 


11/1:“Non-directed” compassion: 
S6t6 Zen Style: Shikan Taza: Just 
Sitting; facing window 

11/2: Shikan Taza: Just Sitting; 
facing window or wall 

11/3: Just Sitting; facing wall (10”); 
walking meditation (10’’); sit (10%) 


Theravada Mindfulness Medita- 

tion and the cultivation of Com- 

passion 

12/1: “Directed” meditation: Lov- 
ingkindness (metta): 

12/2: Lovingkindness meditation 

12/3: Compassion (karuna) medi- 

tation 
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WEEK 13: MEDICAL APPLICATIONS OF CONTEMPLATION 





WEEKLY SEMINAR MEDITATION LABS 





Week 13: Mindfulness-Based Stress Mindfulness Meditation in a 
Reduction: A Melding of Medical Context 
Third-Person and First-Person 

Contemplative Science 

Primary Texts: Kabat-Zinn, Wherever 13/1: Mindfulness-Based Stress 


You Go, There You Are, pp. 1-100. Reduction 
Secondary Works: Bishop et.al., 13/2: MBSR 
“Mindfulness: A Proposed Opera- 13/3: MBSR 


tional Definition;” 

Baer, “Mindfulness Training as a 
Clinical Intervention;” 

Kabat-Zinn, “Mindfulness-Based In- 
terventions in Context;” 

Shapiro et. al., “Effects of MBSR on 
Medical and Premedical Students;” 
Brown and Ryan, “The Benefits of 
Being Present” 








Notes 


1 For a recent and influential expression of this position, see Katz, “Language, Episte- 
mology, and Mysticism.” For a critique and contextualization of this position, see Rothberg, 
“Contemporary Epistemology and the Study of Mysticism.” 

2 B. Alan Wallace, The Taboo of Subjectivity, 17-39. 

3 Ibid., 20, quoting Bas von Fraasen. 

4 See, for example, my own study on the role of meditation in the origins of the indig- 
enous Chinese religion of Taoism (Roth, Original Tao). 

5 Wallace, The Taboo of Subjectivity; Varela, Thompson, and Rosch, The Embodied Mind. 

6 Important historical surveys of Christian, Jewish, and Islamic mysticism include Mc- 
Ginn, The Flowering of Mysticism; Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism; and Schimmel, 
Mystical Dimensions of Islam. 

7 See, for example, Husserl, Experience and Judgment, and Merleau-Ponty, The Phenome- 
nology of Perception. 

8 James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 

9 Csikszentmihalyi, Flow: The Psychology of Optimal Experience. Csikszentmihalyi’s research 
and techniques have gained increasing acceptance in the business world, to which he has served 
as a consultant on establishing the conditions for “optimal experience” in the workplace. He 
has also established the Institute for Positive Psychology at the Peter Drucker School of Busi- 
ness Management at Claremont College. 

10 Epstein, Thoughts without a Thinker; Aaronson, Buddhist Practice on Western Grounds. 
11 There is a voluminous literature on the neurological bases of contemplative experience. 
Two examples are Austin, Zen and the Brain and Zen-Brain Reflections. 
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12 Herbert Benson, author of The Relaxation Response, pioneered the field of mind/body 
medicine and established the Mind/Body Medical Institute at Harvard Medical School; Jon 
Kabat-Zinn, author of Wherever You Go, There You Are, established the Center for Mindfulness 
Based Stress Reduction at the University of Massachusetts Medical School in Worcester. 

13 Richard Davidson of the University of Wisconsin does neural MRI studies of the emo- 
tions. Initial reports of his work on the influence of meditation on the development of com- 
passion can be found in the collection, edited with Harvard’s Anne Harrington, Visions of 
Compassion. 

14 Early attempts at bridging physics and the Asian ontologies have suffered from a lack of 

clarity about the distinctions among the Asian traditions and an overly reverent attitude toward 
them. These include Capra, The Tao of Physics, and Gary Zukav, Dancing Wu-Li Masters. Newer 
works show significant improvement. These include Zajonc (ed.), The New Physics and Cosmology; 
Wallace, Buddhism and Science, 281-416, and Choosing Reality; and Talbot, Mysticism and the New 
Physics. . 
15 The parameters of the new field of contemplative psychology has been sketched out in 
two works by Han F. DeWit: Contemplative Psychology and The Spiritual Path. Other contributions 
to this field include Robert K. C. Forman, Mysticism, Mind, Consciousness, and John Welwood, 
Toward a Psychology of Awakening. The most important works of contemplative neuropsychology 
are the previously mentioned works of James Austin and Richard Davidson. ; 

16 Dewey, Experience and Education, 89-90. 
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Meditation, Creativity, and Consciousness: 
Charting Future Terrain Within Higher 
Education 


ED SARATH 
The Uniwersity of Michigan 


This article explores the role of contemplative practices within an emerging inter- 
disciplinary area that I refer to as “creativity and consciousness studies.” Within this 
new area, consciousness is studied from an “integral” perspective that brings together 
insights from a range of wisdom traditions and modern science. Meditation is pre- 
sented as an essential first-person modality for investigating consciousness, and for- 
mal and nonformal approaches to meditation are delineated to establish important 
guidelines for the introduction of meditation into an academic setting. The role of 
first-person” experience helps to develop new notions of rigor and interdisciplinary 
learning that can lead to an expanded educational experience, which can help to 
develop qualities such as mental clarity, inner calm, msight, compassion, and cre- 
atiwity. The article closes with reflections on the importance of expanding our ap- 
proach to education in light of the demanding challenges and creative opportunities 
in today’s world. 


There is no dearth of talk in higher education about innovation, change, 
diversity, risk taking, and other themes that are synonymous with progress. 
However, initiatives that probe fundamentally new approaches to knowl- 
edge are more the exception than the rule, and as most educational re- 
formers will attest, resistance to change seems endemic to the academic 
world. This is not to deny the new programs that have emerged here and 
there, but to observe that the dominant approaches in our educational 
systems—how learning, teaching, and even research are carried out—have 
not significantly changed amid these developments. In this article, I will 
examine one of the most dramatic departures from conventional educa- 
tional strategies in our times: the integration of meditation practices and 
related studies into college and university classrooms. Meditation brings to 
the educational spectrum a new and foundational kind of experience that 
lays the groundwork for what I call “creativity and consciousness studies.” 
Combining experience of the innermost dimensions of consciousness, a 
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variety of creative modalities, and conventional educational terrain, crea- 
tivity and consciousness studies are rooted in an expanded epistemological 
spectrum that enables the fulfillment of both traditional and innovative 
educational goals. 

Creativity and consciousness studies can be thought of as a movement 
from education’s conventional focus on third-person knowledge toward a 
more inclusive approach that also includes second- and first-person ap- 
proaches to knowledge. Third-person education is oriented toward some 
external content and largely consists of logical, rational, analytical inquiry. 
Whereas third-person education is content- or object-driven, second- 
person education is more process-oriented, which brings us into the realm 
of creativity. For example, we can study art through third-person theoret- 
ical or historical perspectives, and we can also study art from a second- 
person vantage point by creating our own works, not at the exclusion of, 
but in conjunction with, third-person inquiry. First-person education in- 
volves the experience of the innermost regions of the self, the knower, 
through meditation practices. Long considered in spiritual and philosoph- 
ical traditions around the world as a basic tool for the cultivation of mental 
clarity, insight, creativity, inner calm, well-being, compassion, and a range of 
other personal and transpersonal qualities, meditation would seem to war- 
rant a central place in the educational world. Consider the following de- 
scription of a meditation experience, which exemplifies a first-person 
epistemology: 


Then, with increased familiarity ... the process of transcending be- 
came more and more natural. The whole physiology was by now ac- 
customed to just slipping within, and at some point it would literally 
“click,” and with that the awareness would become fully expanded, 
the breath would almost cease, the spine would become straight, and 
the lungs would cease to move. There would be no weight anywhere 
in the body, the physiology was at rest. At this point, I began to ap- 
preciate that this inner silence was not an emptiness but simply silent 
consciousness without content or activity, and I began to recognize in 
it the essence of my own self. Eventually, even the thin boundary that 
had previously divided individuality from this silent consciousness 
began to dissolve. The “‘I’ as a separate entity just started to have no 
meaning. The boundary that I put on myself became like a mesh, a 
net; it became porous and then just dissolved, only unbroken pure 
consciousness or existence remained. (Alexander & Langer, 1990, 
psial3) 


First-person experience at its core is an experience of self-awareness in 
its most foundational form. Here, a principle important to creativity and 
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consciousness studies emerges: Access to this first-person core enhances 
engagement, vitality, and creativity in second- and third-person endeavors. 
Although the prospects may seem dim for acceptance of this educational 
vision any time soon, indications of openings are evident. Here, the Con- 
templative Practice Fellowship program—sponsored by the Center for 
Contemplative Mind in Society (CMS) and administered by the American 
Council of Learned Societies (ACLS)—may prove to be a landmark initi- 
ative. Launched in 1997, this program has enabled faculty at over 90 col- 
leges and universities—including Brown, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, the 
University of Massachusetts, and the University of Michigan—to design and 
implement coursework involving meditation and related forms of inquiry. 
Fields as diverse as medicine, business, psychology, religion, architecture, 
literature, dance, and music have been influenced by the CMS/ACLS in- 
itiative. Although most of the resultant activity has to date involved the 
creation of individual, elective courses at the various institutions, some 
movement has begun toward a next phase in this project: the creation of 
related curricular concentrations or majors. I have made some headway 
along these lines in the creation of the bachelor of fine arts in jazz and 
contemplative studies (BFAJCS) degree at the University of Michigan 
School of Music. The BEAJCS appears to be the first program of its kind ata 
major mainstream educational institution. Students in this 4-year curricu- 
lum take a full slate of jazz and broader music courses, music and nonmusic 
electives, and about 25 credits of coursework from diverse units on campus 
that involve meditation practice and related theoretical, cultural, and his- 
torical studies. 

I believe that the BFAJCS is significant for the expanded epistemological 
basis that it offers jazz students. At the same time, it presents a blueprint that 
can be adapted by those in other fields who would like to design curricular 
models with significant contemplative or creativity and consciousness com- 
ponents. The exploration of these possibilities is one of the central aims of 
Michigan’s newly established program in creativity and consciousness stud- 
ies that I founded and direct. 

I will draw upon my work in this area and attempt to illuminate impor- 
tant principles for colleagues interested in pursuing these ends at their 
respective institutions. I begin by tackling the difficult question of the na- 
ture of consciousness, some sense of which is necessary to fully appreciate 
meditation and creativity. I appropriate what I call an “integral” perspective 
that embraces the diverse viewpoints of science and a variety of wisdom 
traditions. I then examine meditation and present a framework whereby it 
can be taught, evaluated, and awarded course credit in academic settings. 
This framework paves the way for linkages into the creativity domain 
through new understandings of, and approaches to, rigor and cross- 
disciplinary learning that are opened up through an integral approach to 
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consciousness. I close with reflections on the significance of creativity and 
consciousness studies to the educational and societal needs of our times. 


DEFINING CONSCIOUSNESS 


What is consciousness? How might it be studied in academic settings? 
Where in the modern university might consciousness studies be located? 
These questions point to the elusive nature of consciousness, particularly 
in the academy. In contrast to the highly compartmentalized nature of 
higher education, consciousness seems to defy categorization and could 
arguably be located within, but not limited to, a wide variety of fields, 
including psychology, biology, philosophy, religion, neuroscience, physics, 
music, dance, theatre, visual arts, and athletics. The use of meditation 
practices, which as I argue above is a necessary part of creativity and 
consciousness studies, poses additional challenges in the academic world 
with its divergent epistemological framework, which brings new kinds 
of pedagogy and assessment. The wide-ranging viewpoints on the nature of 
consciousness further complicate the introduction of this area in the 
academy. 

Dualism, which holds that mind or consciousness and body are funda- 
mentally distinct entities, appears to be the most common point of depar- 
ture in the contemporary framing of theories of consciousness. Challenged 
by an increasing body of research in neuroscience that shows consciousness 
and physiology to be intimately linked, dualism has largely fallen by the 
wayside in recent years. In academic circles, materialism, which presumes 
that consciousness is rooted in a physical substrate, has become the pre- 
vailing viewpoint. In other words, matter is primary, and all human expe- 
rience—love, hopes, desires, dreams, transcendence—originates in the 
bodily, material realm. Reductionism is a form of materialism that views 
consciousness as nothing but physiological processes, as indicated in Francis 
Crick and Christof Koch’s (1998) conviction that “the problem of con- 
sciousness can, in the long run, be solved only by explanations at the neural 
level” (p. 277). More moderate forms of materialism reject reductionism 
and view consciousness as epiphenomenal to a physical substrate. In John 
Searle’s (1997) words, “Consciousness is caused by lower-level neuronal 
processes in the brain ... [and because] it emerges from certain neuronal 
activities, we can think of it as an ‘emergent’ phenomenon ... . but ... it 
cannot be explained simply as a summation of the properties of these el- 
ements” (p. 18). In other words, although consciousness is still presumed to 
originate in the brain, the emergent whole is greater than, and thus not 
reducible to, the sum of its parts. Experiences such as love, hope, anxiety, 
and transcendence may have physiological correlates and origins, but they 
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represent emergent properties of consciousness that are not entirely expli- 
cable in physicalist terms. 

Although materialists cite findings in neuroscience to support their 
claims that matter is primary, it is important to note that the same findings 
can be interpreted just as readily to support nonmaterialist views of con- 
sciousness. In other words, intimate linkages between mind and body are 
Just as compatible—and some might argue more compatible—with the no- 
tion that consciousness is primary. Idealism, at the other end of the nature- 
of-consciousness spectrum, is one such perspective. Rooted in the notion of 
a universal, eternal domain of consciousness or spirit that underlies and is 
the source of all creation, some form of idealism is central to most (if not all) 
of the world’s wisdom traditions. 

Huston Smith (1992) distinguished between materialist and idealist con- 
ceptions of the physical creation: 


We tend to think of mind as an epiphenomenon, as a gloss on matter 
with spirit a patina on that gloss. The truth is the reverse. Matter is the 
rarity; it obtrudes from the psychic with perhaps the frequency of a 
few stalactites from the roof of an enormous cavern. (p. 42) 


The Vedantic tradition elaborates on this idea by viewing the material cre- 
ation as a result of the self-referential play, or lila, of the cosmic intelligence. 
As Sri Aurobindo put it, “consciousness is the inherent self-awareness in 
existence ... which ... in its movement ... becomes the electron, the atom, 
the material object” (Dalal, 2001, pp. 328, 10). Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
illuminates the role of sound as primordial frequencies generated in this 
self-referential play that functions as the fundamental building blocks of 
creation. The hymns of the Vedic literature, in fact, are viewed as direct 
manifestations of these transcendent frequencies: “This mechanics of trans- 
formation of self-referral intelligence into the ever-expanding material 
universe is available to us in countable stages in the structure of Rk Veda.! 
All the material and nonmaterial expressions of creation have specific fre- 
quencies (sounds)” (Druhl, 1997, p. 149). ' 

Pan-experientialists, somewhat aligned with idealists, believe that neither 
consciousness nor matter is primary element in creation, but that both 
originate in and evolve from a kind of “universal flux” (Bohm, 1980) that is 
neither consciousness nor matter. 

Integralism acknowledges the questions raised by materialism as impor- 
tant to an ultimate understanding of consciousness, even if these questions 
in turn challenge materialist premises. Two important questions include the 
“binding problem’”—how discrete neural events could sustain continuous 
conscious experience—which is a facet of what is called the “hard problem” 
of consciousness. David Chalmers (1996) framed the hard problem as the 
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question, “How could a physical system give rise to conscious experience?” 
(p. 25). Yet because a response to this question has been so elusive, 
Chalmers confessed to considering dualism, the rejection of which has been 
a starting point for much contemporary philosophy of mind, as a viable 
explanation for human experience. “I resisted mind-body dualism for a 
long time, but I have come to the point where I accept it, not just as the only 
tenable view, but as a satisfying view in its own right” (p. 357). Nobel lau- 
reate Stephen Weinberg (1997) asserted that “the reductionist worldview 7s 
chilling and impersonal, but ... that is the way the world is,” yet then 
concedes that “‘of all the areas of experience that we try to link to the 
principles of physics . . . it is consciousness that presents us with the greatest 
difficulty” (p. 53) Although Daniel Dennett’s (1991) statement that “mate- 
rialism of one sort or another is now a received opinion approaching una- 
nimity” (p. 106) may adequately reflect tendencies in mainstream scientific 
and philosophical circles with regard to the nature of consciousness, the 
absence of compelling responses to fundamental questions, in part raised by 
materialists themselves, also gives reason to wonder how viable materialism 
will prove to be as the investigation into consciousness continues. 

One can see from this brief overview how divergent the explanations of 
consciousness are, and the challenges that some viewpoints—particularly 
those with any sort of mystical or spiritual overtones—pose to the broader 
educational arena. Given this disparity of perspectives, I believe that faculty 
and institutions should pursue as broad and inclusive an investigation into 
consciousness as possible. I propose for this purpose an “integral” ap- 
proach, inspired by thinkers such as Ken Wilber, Robert Forman, Jenny 
Wade, William Stace, Huston Smith, and others who have contributed to a 
cross-traditional understanding of consciousness. The compelling features 
of an integral approach are its breadth, inclusiveness, and unifying capac- 
ities. Although these features make integralism more disposed toward non- 
material rather than material perspectives, the integral approach takes into 
account salient features of materialist thought. For example, it embraces 
research in neuroscience that illuminates mind-body connections even if it 
balks at materialist interpretations of that research as the total story of 
consciousness. Most important is that integralism provides a framework for 
wide-ranging inquiry that will stimulate provocative reflection and dia- 
logue, and enable students and faculty to come to their own conclusions. 
Whereas materialist approaches are usually grounded in third-person in- 
vestigation, integralism asserts the essential place of first-person modalities 
of investigation that include meditative practices. How can one know about 
consciousness without delving into the innermost recesses of his or her own 
experience that underlie thinking and analysis? And whereas materialist 
approaches dismiss the perspectives of wisdom traditions in favor of science 
as the ultimate authority on truth, integralism regards both wisdom 
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traditions and science as dynamic, creative, and central sources of inquiry 
into ultimate reality—the mysteries of which may always elude human un- 
derstanding. In this regard, the subtitle of the Journal of Consciousness Stud- 
ies, “Controversies in sciences and thé humanities,” provides an apt 
reminder about the contentious nature of inquiry into consciousness. This 
not need suggest that consciousness is so hazy a subject that it may be best 
kept safely outside the doors of our colleges and universities. Rather, I 
would argue that the study of consciousness is a foundational educational 
topic whose study, particularly from an integral perspective, can bring pro- 
found meaning to the educational enterprise, and that its contentious na- 
ture can be harnessed as a source of rich connections to a wide range of 
educational terrain. 

Let us probe more deeply the “what is consciousness?” question to get a 
better sense of an integral perspective. Webster’s New World College Dic- 
tionary (2001) tells us that “consciousness is the state of being conscious” (p. 
310). This deceptively succinct yet fertile statement allows us to infer several 
important aspects of consciousness. One is that consciousness is a self- 
referential, integrative phenomenon. In other words, consciousness, as the 
awareness of being aware, is the uniquely human capacity to reflect on the 
subject, process, and object of knowing; it is the capacity for self-knowledge. 
Self-referential awareness is commonly thought to be a uniquely human 
trait and has been argued to be the basis for the range of human creative 
achievement. In Teilhard de Chardin’s (1965) words, 


Beings endowed with self-awareness become, precisely in virtue of 
that bending back upon themselves, immediately capable of rising into 
a new sphere of existence: in truth, another world is born. Abstract 
thought, logic, reasoned choice and invention, mathematics, art, the 
exact computation of space and time, the dreams and anxieties of love: 
all these activities of the inner life are simply the bubbling up of the 
newly-formed life-centre as it explodes upon itself. (1965, p. 93) 


Closely related to the integrative and self-referential capacities of con- 
sciousness are its transformational properties. One can be “conscious of 
being conscious,” or self-aware, to varying degrees. In what are called 
heightened or transcendent states, one is optimally self-aware, in ordinary 
states less so. As suggested in Teilhard’s insights, heightened self-awareness 
poses extraordinary educational ramifications, for it not only suggests en- 
hanced capacities for introspection but also external creative activity and 
achievement. For these reasons, the capacity for ordinary consciousness to 
be transformed into a heightened state is key to an integral approach to 
consciousness studies. 
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We may ask what it is that is transformed. In a variety of traditions, some 
notion of a personal self—the aspect of consciousness that engages in 
moment-to-moment rational thinking, decision-making processes, judg- 
ments, survival strategies, and so on—is seen to shift from being experi- 
enced as a discrete, independent entity to being part of a broader realm of 
experience or consciousness. Descriptions of this transformation as both 
emptiness and fullness—complete dissolution or annihilation of the self, or 
merging of the self with a more expansive realm of consciousness—abound 
across and sometimes within traditions. At this point, we begin to encounter 
some of the contentious issues inherent in consciousness studies. 

The first has to do with the nature of the self. Buddhists, in adherence to 
the principle of impermanence, hold dear the concept of anatman, or the 
absence of a transcendent self. The dissolution of the personal ego results in 
shunyata, emptiness, which is the source of creation. However, almost every 
other wisdom tradition acknowledges some transcendent dimension of the 
self, or soul, that is rooted in a cosmic, eternal dimension of spirit. Might the 
rejection of this idea be where Buddhism is unique among the world’s 
wisdom traditions? Or might these distinctions be more semantic than 
phenomenological? As Wilber (1999), Mansfield (2002), Goswami (1993), 
Govinda (1969) and others have noted, Buddhist teachings also acknowl- 
edge an oceanic, universal aspect of consciousness with which the egoic self 
can merge, a notion that is strikingly similar to that of many wisdom tra- 
ditions. Aurobindo stated that 


“Buddha, it must be remembered, refused always to discuss what was 
beyond the world. But from the little he said, it would appear that he 
was aware of a Permanent beyond similar to the Vedantic Para-Brah- 
man, but which he was quite unwilling to describe. The denial of 
anything except a negative state of Nirvana was a later teaching, not 
Buddha’s.” (Dalal, 2001, p. 375) 


The suggestion here is that a closer look at Buddhist thought may reveal 
closer parallels with other traditions than are immediately apparent con- 
cerning transcendent realms of consciousness. It might be also noted that 
exemplars from a variety of non-Buddhist traditions speak as Buddhists do 
of the dissolution of ego into nothingness, but they do so in conjunction 
with a merging with a greater fullness. For example, the Christian mystic 
Meister Eckhart discussed a state of nothingness as absolutely devoid of 
content, but which is also the ground of all being (Forman, 1990). Vedantists 
talk about total cessation of ego and form, as well as merging with Brahma, 
the infinite, eternal source of creation. The Islamic mystical poet 
Rumi reminded seekers of the need for the annihilation of the personal 
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self—“you must die to yourself ””—at the same time urging them to go ona 
“journey from self to Self” (Harvey, 1999, p.1). 

Closely related to the atman/anatman question is what Forman (1990) 
portrayed as a debate between constructivists and perennialists about the 
idea of common ground in transcendent experience across traditions. Con- 
structivists, reflecting the postmodern orientation of the academic world, 
argue against common ground, asserting that mystical or transcendent ex- 
perience is largely mediated by the “beliefs, concepts, expectations ... and 
linguistic backgrounds the subject brings to them” (p. 3). Perennialists, on 
the other hand, hold that significant common ground connects mystical/ 
transcendent experience across fields, thus pointing to its universality. As 
Forman put it, “mysticism is by and large transculturally homogenous, 
having a small number of “‘core’” characteristics that could, indeed, should 
be analyzed independently of any specific, culturally-bound mystical phi- 
losophies” (p. 3). Integralism bridges the divide by acknowledging both the 
role of tradition-specific, relativistic (constructivist) factors in shaping mys- 
tical/transcendent experience, and the universal (perennialist) aspects of 
such experience. 

What is the basis for integral or perennialist arguments? Forman (1990) 
proposed the notion of a “pure consciousness event” as a core connecting 
thread across wisdom traditions, and Ken Wilber’s (1999) cross-cultural 
taxonomy of advanced stages of consciousness development presents a 
more elaborate case for such connections. Forman described pure con- 
SClOUSNESS as entirely devoid of content, thought, image, mental, emotional, 
or physical activity of any kind—just a wakeful experience of awareness 
itself. Although seekers from diverse perspectives will use different methods 
for invoking this experience, the pure consciousness event transcends the 
pathway that leads to and follows it. In being entirely devoid of content, it 
manifests at a threshold of consciousness that is untouched by relativistic 
influence. This does not rule out the possibility, or in fact likelihood, that 
other aspects of experience, during meditative practices, may manifest that 
are shaped by the expectations of one’s tradition and background. Rather, 
there is a transpersonal core that can be accessed that is transcendent o 
expectations. 

Wilber’s (1999) scheme of psychic, subtle, causal, and nondual levels of 
experience and development that are evident across traditions provides 
additional support for an integral perspective. Briefly considered, the psy- 
chic level involves the first instances of transcendence and dissolution of 
egoic consciousness. The subtle level involves the first stage of permanent 
infusion of transcendence, or self-Self integration, characterized by the ex- 
perience of self as Witness to itself. At the causal level, perception becomes 
refined and capable of mystical visions and associated phenomena. Finally, 
nondual consciousness is characterized by a total absorption in the Self, the 
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subject-object division is revealed as an illusion, and all of creation is per- 
ceived as a manifestation of the integrated self-Self system. An experience of 
oneness with creation prevails. 

This scheme is significant in revealing “an underlying common invariant 
sequence of stages, despite vast cultural and linguistic differences as well as 
styles of practice” (p. 51). Wilber’s work also exemplifies integral thought in 
its connections to science. He maps his developmental sequence onto con- 
ventional models of psychological development such as Piaget’s. Whereas 
Piaget’s model stops at the formal operations stage and concludes that psy- 
chological development is basically complete at around adolescence, 
Wilber’s scheme affirms and extends Piaget’s to also include transperson- 
al stages of development. Again we see the inclusiveness of the integral 
approach as a bridge between not only various wisdom traditions, but also 
between such traditions and science. As Wilber (1999) put it, 


Taken together, these various approaches—conventional and contem- 
plative—seem to point to a general, universal, and cross-cultural 
spectrum of human development, consisting of various developmental 
lines and stages, that, however otherwise different their specific cul- 
tural or surface features might appear, nevertheless share certain rec- 
ognizable similarities or deep features. (p. 49) 


Another debate in consciousness studies circles pertains to neuroscientific 
research in recent decades that has revealed intimate linkages between the 
brain and mind/consciousness. Although an integral perspective embraces 
this research as indicative of such linkages, it balks at reductionist and other 
materialist conclusions from this research that rule out the possibility for 
nonphysical and nonlocal dimensions of experience. In other words, that 
physiological parameters may be equated with a variety of experiences does 
not mean that consciousness is reducible to, or even a by-product of, the 
physical. Physiological correlates may be epiphenomenal to consciousness, 
whereby neurophysiological research could just as readily be interpreted to 
support idealistic perspectives. 

The most serious challenge to materialist interpretations of findings in 
neuroscience may come from what is perhaps the most contentious area in 
consciousness studies. This involves research into nonlocal and nonphysical 
dimensions of consciousness, sometimes called “psi.” Conducted at institu- 
tions such as Princeton, Duke, and Stanford Research Institute, this re- 
search includes capacities such as remote viewing (the ability to gain specific 
information at a distance through no known sensory channels) and psy- 
chokinesis (the capacity for mind to exert subtle influences on matter at a 
distance; Griffin, 1997; Jahn & Dunne, 1987; Radin, 1997), among a wide 
array of associated phenomena. Stevenson (1997), Wade (1996), and Griffin 
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presented findings on discarnate capacities of consciousness. Orme- 
Johnson and colleagues’ (1988) work on the harmonizing effects of collec- 
tive meditation suggest a nonlocal, collective/intersubjective aspect of 
consciousness, a conclusion that Radin also advocated through his meas- 
urements of field coherence that corroborate with highly publicized events 
that attract collective attention. 

Although it is difficult to imagine more challenging considerations in 
mainstream academe, it may also be difficult to imagine a serious study of 
consciousness that neglects these phenomena. This is particularly so given 
the range of phenomena considered, the research that has been devoted to 
them, and the ramifications of that research on our understanding of con- 
sciousness. Even the acceptance of a small proportion of this research in 
mainstream scientific circles would likely topple materialism. 

Although this may not happen anytime soon, it is important in con- 
sciousness studies to acknowledge the complex dynamics of the debate it- 
self. Psi debates are nothing new in Western scientific and philosophical 
circles, and one might note that what tend to be sensationalized as psi in 
modern society have been acknowledged in a variety of wisdom traditions 
to be spontaneous by-products of development of consciousness. Evans- 
Wentz (1967) stated that “telepathy, or the transmission of thought natu- 
rally, i.e. without the cumbrous mechanism(s) [acknowledged by] Western 
science, has been ... a matter of common knowledge ... for unknown ages 
for the yogin” (p. 211). Patanjali’s yoga sutras, estimated to date back at least 
two centuries, provide explicit explanations and a developmental context 
for capacities that correspond to what we now call psi. It is not that ancient 
acknowledgment of psi Capacities ought to be considered proof, but rather, 
that we should take them into account in constructing models of conscious- 
ness. Combined with an increasing body of empirical studies, in addition to 
the host of eminent thinkers who have been receptive to these possibilities— 
including Kant, Brahms, William Blake, William James, Einstein, Upton 
Sunrelair, Ge G: Jung, and Arthur Koestler—I believe that a strong case can 
be made to at least include consideration of psi possibilities in consciousness 
studies coursework. 

Compelling research in recent times has been done at Princeton Engi- 
neering Anomalies Research (PEAR) laboratory. Jahn and Dunne (1987) 
reported that their work at PEAR on “precognitive remote perception” 
demonstrated “the acquisition of information about locations remote in 
distance and time and inaccessible by any known sensory communication 
channel” (p. 90). Even with “intercontinental distances of several thousand 
miles, there is no discernible deterioration in the signal-to-noise ratio. .. . If, 
as sometimes postulated, some form of physical wave propagation, such as 
electromagnetic waves or geophysical waves, were involved, an inverse fi- 
delity of the information on that distance would be expected” (p. 182). 
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It is important to expose students to all sides of this fundamental debate. 
An issue of the Journal of Consciousness Studies (2003), for example, raised 
questions about replicability, even if that particular volume only addresses 
two forms of psi research—remote viewing and psychokinesis. Advocates of 
psi have suggested that inherent in the phenomena might be unique 
challenges to laboratory replicability. Radin (1997) and others argued that 
replicability has been amply shown but that the research has not been 
properly circulated. Again, the debate itself offers a lively forum for reflec- 
tion. Even a neutral presentation of the topic could serve as a firsthand 
examination of Kuhn’s (1962) ideas about the evolution of science, in 
which the following pattern prevails: Anomalous phenomena are observed 
and rejected by the majority until supporting data reach an irrefutable 
threshold, causing the collapse of the existing paradigm and the ushering in 
of the new. Are nonlocal and nonphysical dimensions of consciousness 
suggested by psi examples of anomalous findings that will ultimately over- 
throw materialism, or are they simply another in the long list of illusions 
that have been dispelled during periods of what Kuhn would call “normal” 
science? 

Regardless of where one stands on psi, it should be clear that conscious- 
ness is a highly rich and controversial topic about whose nature consensus 
may not be arrived at any time soon. Where an integral perspective makes 
unique and important contributions is that it grounds investigation into 
consciousness in first-, second-, and third-person modes of inquiry. The 
robust patterns of scrutinizing external findings that are treasured in 
mainstream thought are accompanied by access to inner experiences that 
not only expand the basis for defining consciousness but also enable a kind 
of self-scrutiny that promotes a freedom from bias and conditioning that is 
essential to creativity. In the next sections, I will explore more deeply how 
first-person experience lays groundwork for enhanced second- and third- 
person experience, expression, and understanding. 


MEDITATION: THE FIRST-PERSON EXPERIENTIAL CORE OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS STUDIES 


What is meditation? What are its benefits? How might meditation be taught 
in academic settings? Will students be assessed, graded, and awarded course 
credit for meditation practice? Might the integrity of meditation practice be 
compromised when these practices are extricated from their traditional 
frameworks and integrated into the academic world? Might the incorpo- 
ration of meditation in the academy be tantamount to spiritual or religious 
instruction? An adequate response to these questions is essential to the 
advocacy of consciousness studies. 
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A wide variety of meditation practices exist, from the silent sitting prac- 
tices of Buddhist, Vedantic, Daoist, Christian, Islamic, and Judaic contem- 
plative traditions, to movement meditations such as Buddhist walking 
meditation and Sufi dancing, to contemplative approaches to poetry, music, 
and theatre. By taking time to withdraw from ordinary mental, physical, 
emotional, or other sensory engagement, meditation practices provide not 
just temporary glimpses of heightened consciousness; their ultimate aim is 
to cultivate the capacity for heightened consciousness throughout the whole 
of life. By regularly allowing the conscious mind to fathom deeper levels of 
itself, awareness becomes more receptive to transcendent infusion inside 
and outside of meditation. Day-to-day experience and actions become in- 
creasingly grounded in a deeper and more expansive awareness. Qualities 
such as inner calm, well-being, compassion, unboundedness, and freedom 
from anxiety that are accessed in meditation begin to gradually become 
present in everyday life. Even though the focus of meditation may appear to 
be a temporary retreat from daily activities, which is sometimes misunder- 
stood as an escape from life, the underlying purpose of meditation is for 
one to be able to engage in life with more passion, creativity, and dynamism. 
Ultimately, all of life can be a meditation. Spirituality is not something to be 
pursued or experienced separately from day-to-day existence. Rather, it is 
the spontaneous integration of transcendence into every breath, every 
thought, every desire, every action, every interaction. 

Following are representative student testimonies of their experiences in 
meditation and the benefits that they have gained: 


[In meditation] ... I experience a kind of immense stillness ... a 
lightness and calmness in my mind and body. If I have had a stressful 
day, I often feel as though a weight has been lifted off my shoulders. 


Meditation helps me ... to relieve stress [and] is the perfect way to 
start the day because I open my eyes feeling elated and energized. 
After meditation Iam much more calm and my mind is more clear to 
make better decisions. 


I feel happier, calmer and lighter. 
I feel so rejuvenated after sitting meditation. 


Meditation has allowed me to appreciate more deeply and fully the 
world around me. The colors of the sky, the movement of animals, the 
smells of trees and flowers on my walk to class, the feel of clothing on 


my body. 


Meditation has also enriched my experience as an English student. I 
find myself more delighted in and excited about words, their sounds 
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and almost infinite connotations. My reading process itself seems to 
have been enhanced; I become more effortlessly engrossed in the 
novels and poetry I read, and also absorb more of their content and 
meaning. 


I’ve noticed that I take more delight in the happiness of others. Of- 
tentimes when I see someone else smile, even a total stranger, I feel 
happy for them and with them. Sometimes just seeing someone smile 
or laugh is a stress reliever. Also, when someone does something kind 
for me, I often feel a powerful gratefulness and love. 


For the purposes of integrating meditation practice into the academic world 
and to gain ultimate benefits from the practice, I believe that it is important 
to distinguish between formal and nonformal meditation practices. At first 
glance, these distinctions may seem to be driven by an effort to favor certain 
forms of meditation and exclude others. This is not so; if all of life is to be 
lived as a meditation, then all instances in which meditative experiences can 
be invoked—from the exquisite silence of sitting meditation to the turbulent 
flow of ice hockey—must be embraced as important formats for this ex- 
perience to be cultivated. However, formal meditation practices make 
unique contributions to this integration of wholeness, and informal prac- 
tices make others. An understanding of the differences between these kinds 
of practices is essential to reaping their benefits. 

I propose the following criteria as central to formal meditation practice. 
One is regularity of practice. Formal meditation is done daily, not just on 
occasion, just as formal musical study involves daily, not occasional, practice. 
Second is a systematic understanding of the mechanics of the practice: how 
to meditate, the wide range of experiences that might constitute proper 
practice, how one deals with thoughts, agitation, and other experiences that 
may arise and be misunderstood as impediments. In most instances, this 
presumes direct contact with a teacher and affiliation with a meditation 
tradition, as opposed to learning meditation from a book. One can gain 
from a book instructions and perhaps some degree of insights, but one 
cannot ask a book questions and gain the kind of inspiration and guidance 
that is possible in the presence of a skilled instructor. 

A third aspect extends directly from the second—the inclusion of the- 
oretical models of the structure of consciousness and its development. It is 
not just that one meditates and temporarily taps into some heightened level 
of consciousness in order to enhance one’s creativity and vitality, as ben- 
eficial as this is. Access to a teacher and tradition also provides analytical 
understanding of the nature of consciousness and the stages through which 
consciousness develops over time. Most meditation traditions cite multiple 
stages of growth, perhaps culminating in some notion of enlightenment or 
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permanent awakening as an exalted level of self-realization. Although his- 
tory suggests that few individuals in any era seem to attain this elusive goal, 
the notion of this kind of development is significant because of the land- 
marks it can provide—which can be glimpsed early on in one’s meditative 
journey—that indicate that growth in this direction is occurring. Wilber’s 
(1999) cross-traditional taxonomy of higher stages of development cited 
above is one example of a developmental scheme available through a tra- 
dition. 

Nonformal meditation includes any activities that induce transcendent 
states to any degree that lack the above criteria. Meditation books, CDs, or 
DVDs that provide meditation instruction yet neglect broader development 
of consciousness and corresponding understanding are examples of non- 
formal approaches. This is not to invalidate these resources; it is simply to 
acknowledge their limitations and the unique benefits of formal affiliation 
with a meditation tradition and personalized instruction. I might mention 
here that I use the nonformal practice of guided meditation in my teaching 
to provide students initial glimpses of meditative experience in hopes they 
will be inspired to pursue more formal, systematic approaches. 

Another kind of nonformal practice is important to a consciousness 
studies program, even as we emphasize the need to distinguish it from 
formal practice. Here I am talking about the wide array of activities in which 
transcendent experience or meditative states can be invoked as a by- 
product. Athletes, artists, writers, and scientists may rightfully describe their 
work as meditative. But because such activities contain no analytical models 
of consciousness or its possible transformations that might shed light on the 
significance of what is experienced, nor systematic procedures for ensuring 
consistency of experience, nor for dealing with obstacles that might arise, 
they are categorized as nonformal rather than formal. Perhaps another 
criterion for formal practice emerges in this context—the capacity for the 
practice to integrate transcendence into life as a whole. Murphy and White 
(1995), for example, noted tendencies among long-distance athletes who, 
while experiencing dramatic and frequent transformations in consciousness 
in sports, nonetheless turn to formal meditation and related disciplines for 
more systematic access and infusion of these experiences into life as a whole. 
I reflect elsewhere (Sarath, 2002) that silent, sitting meditation may be 
widely regarded as a kind of an integrative anchor, and thus is commonly 
cited as a primary kind of formal practice, because of the mental and 
physical stillness it affords. By taking complete recourse from physical and 
mental activity, one gains the most complete reprieve from ordinary kinds 
of functioning and is also perhaps optimally receptive to infusion of tran- 
scendent experience. 

These distinctions enable us to identify a broad continuum of formal 
and nonformal practices that present rich possibilities for creativity and 
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consciousness studies. Formal practices may be seen as the primary means 
for first-person experience. Nonformal practices may be seen as ways of 
enlivening second- and third-person experience, giving rise to a spectrum 
that spans of mental, physical, emotional, creative, transpersonal, and other 
dimensions. Later we will investigate how second- and _ third-person 
epistemologies are enhanced by first-person experience later. 

A further benefit of distinguishing between formal and nonformal prac- 
tice is that it helps uphold integrity of practice. Why affiliate with a formal 
meditation center when one can just download instructions from the In- 
ternet? For the same reasons that serious music students seek personal 
contact with established teachers: access to personal guidance, systematic 
understanding, and a framework for ongoing development. Or one might 
ask, Why sit in silence when a quasi-meditative state can be invoked writing 
poetry or music? Because as wonderful as experiences writing poetry and 
music are, silence can deepen them and provide a broader context for 
overall growth and understanding. There is also a strong tendency in our 
push-button, instant gratification society to flit about from one methodology 
to another when results are not immediate. Here, a simple Zen saying is 
perhaps apt: “Many shallow wells do not yield water.” 

The navigation of the inner dimensions of consciousness can be a very 
subtle and elusive affair, and thus I believe it prudent to do all that is 
possible to ensure a smooth and fruitful journey for all involved. And when 
we as a field make the move from elective coursework to curricular models 
in contemplative/consciousness studies, the argument for distinctions be- 
tween formal and nonformal practices become all-important to the inner 
experience of students and the exterior advocacy of this new academic area. 


TEACHING MEDITATION IN THE ACADEMIC WORLD 


There are multiple ways that meditation practice and study might be ap- 
proached in the academy. The most logical approach, it might seem, would 
be for the institution to assume the role of meditation center. In other 
words, meditation would be taught by faculty with corresponding expertise, 
and coursework dealing with tradition-specific theoretical knowledge about 
consciousness and its development would also be offered. In this way, first- 
person and third-person aspects of creativity and consciousness studies 
would then be intact within the framework of a tradition selected by the 
institution. 

Although that approach may work at some private institutions, it is im- 
portant to examine its limitations, particularly when it comes to public 
colleges and universities. One is that it requires the availability of faculty 
with adequate expertise. Having experience practicing meditation does not 
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necessarily qualify one to teach meditation. A second problem is that 
this approach may impose, if unwittingly, a tradition-specific ideology 
that runs counter to today’s needs for diversity. Different students, because 
of different cultural/ethnic backgrounds and individual learning styles, 
will have different transpersonal orientations, and institutions must be 
able to accommodate such diversity. And if a tradition-specific ideology 
has spiritual overtones, then church-state conflicts may arise because the 
institution may be seen as advocating a particular spiritual or religious 
pathway. 

The solution is not to exclude exposure to or engagement in tradition- 
specific practices, with or without spiritual or religious connotations, from 
academic consciousness studies. In fact, these can be integrated within an 
expanded, transtraditional context. How? Here I advocate an entirely dif- 
ferent approach to the integration of meditation into the academic world. 

The basis for this approach is the enlistment of community resources for 
meditation instruction, which in many college and university vicinities are 
formidable, and then uniting that training with consciousness studies 
coursework offered by the educational institution. In other words, instead 
of the academic institution assuming the role of meditation center, why not 
partake of external resources that exist in many university vicinities and 
that are optimally equipped to fulfill this role? This does not necessarily 
preclude faculty members who are so inclined from teaching meditation in 
their courses. Below I describe a course where I provide introductory ex- 
posure to meditation and also encourage students to then pursue more 
formal practice from external resources. However, the provision to involve 
external resources either at the very outset or later opens up a much 
broader spectrum of possibilities from which students can engage in viable 
formal practice in addition to nonformal practice. 

Affiliation with meditation centers is the ideal format for formal practice 
and as such can provide many benefits. It is likely to promote expert 
instruction. It enables students to become part of a community of practi- 
tioners with whom they can meditate, ask questions, socialize, and establish 
important bonds. This affiliation also provides students access to retreats 
and intensive forms of experience, which most serious meditators cite 
as essential to their growth. Many meditation traditions also initiate prac- 
titioners through some sort of ritual or ceremony that can inspire beginning 
meditators to make a strong commitment. I tell my students that involve- 
ment in meditation can be compared to marriage, both of which have 
their ups and downs, and that many couples whose union has endured 
will attest to the commitment made in a formal public ceremony as 
important to getting them through rough times. Although most meditators 
will not go through exceedingly difficult times in their practice, the 
distractions to daily practice in today’s world can be challenging, and an 
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initiation ritual can be important to launching an individual on a path of 
regular practice. 

Let us examine how affiliation with an external meditation center can 
work in conjunction with academic coursework. The first step I recommend 
is to create an interior curricular space (ICS) within those courses that 
comprise the consciousness studies core. The ICS is a kind of interior 
bridge between the classroom and the external instruction students receive 
in meditation. Faculty frame the ICS, but do not enter it, by establishing a 
protocol whereby consciousness studies majors sustain a regular practice. 
Here, faculty might provide a list of approved practices and external med- 
itation centers in the area from which students can choose, with the pro- 
vision to consider requests for engagement with practices perhaps not on 
the list. Faculty and institutions evaluate and award credit for experiences in 
the ICS through conventional assignments, such as writing, relating read- 
ings, and discussions. In this way, students are given both a flexible, per- 
sonal space for first-person inquiry, yet also third-person frameworks that 
integrate that experience within the overall educational fabric. This main- 
tains the first-person/third-person continuum that is central to conscious- 
ness studies, and ideally, any kind of educational program. 

Through this approach, students affiliate with an external meditation 
center that provides them with tradition-specific first-person/third-person 
grounding, and at the same time, they also gain transtraditional under- 
standing through their coursework at the educational institution. Students 
get the best of both worlds. They gain solid grounding in a practice and 
tradition, along with an understanding of consciousness studies that cuts 
across traditions and disciplines. 

This is not to rule out the capacity for meditation instruction to be pro- 
vided in whole or in part by faculty with such expertise. When external 
resources are limited or nonexistent in a given community, there is no other 
choice. If external resources are available, faculty may still want to provide 
such instruction, which is fine as long as students are given a choice—and 
are, indeed, encouraged—to affiliate with an external teaching resource. 
Even with faculty deeply grounded in a tradition, it is unlikely that they will 
provide the kind of instruction and environment within an academic setting 
that can be found at a meditation center. Still, as long as students engage in 
regular practice and gain exposure to mechanics and theoretical under- 
standing, the requisites for formal practice may be met. And when a trans- 
traditional theoretical component can be added, such practice and inquiry 
can be readily integrated into an academic context. 

Here is how I have used these strategies in the program that I have 
designed. A 2-year core course sequence consisting of Creativity and Con- 
sciousness I and II, and Contemplative Practice Seminar I and IJ, provides 
a framework for progressive involvement in meditation practice and related 
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studies. The Creativity and Consciousness I class provides introductory 
exposure to consciousness studies through a variety of methods. These 
include guided meditation, drumming, movement, and a variety of other 
methods. The course, which is listed in the jazz department but is open to 
students from all fields, also involves readings, writings, and discussions. 
Readings in the Creativity and Consciousness I and II sequence include 
such works as Ken Wilber, One Taste and Integral Psychology; Abraham Ma- 
slow, The Farther Reaches of Human Nature; Mihalyi Csikszentmihalyi, Flow; 
Howard Gardner, Multiple Intelligences; C. G. Jung, The Spirit in Man, Art, 
and Literature; A. S. Dalal, A Greater Psychology: The Psychological Thought of Sri 
Aurobindo; Anagorika Govinda, Foundations of Tibetan Buddhism; and Andrew 
Harvey, Teachings of Rumi. 

As part of the course, I distribute a list of local meditation centers and 
talk about the distinctions between formal and informal practice. The main 
priority in this class is to provide a taste of meditation and heightened 
consciousness, after which students can decide to what extent and through 
what means they wish to commit to this kind of development. I explain that 
engagement in a regular practice will be expected for those who wish to 
take Creativity and Consciousness II, which also explores new theoretical 
terrain. Many students will take only the first term of Creativity and Con- 
sciousness, while others will go on to the second term and beyond (such 
further study is, of course, required of those who are majoring in creativity 
and consciousness studies). 

The Creativity and Consciousness sequence is followed by the Contem- 
plative Practice Seminar I and II sequence, in which regular practice con- 
tinues as a priority. Whereas the theoretical/third-person aspects of the 
Creativity and Consciousness sequence are more oriented toward a general 
overview of how heightened consciousness impacts the various realms of 
creative activity, the Contemplative Practice seminar sequence delves more 
into issues related to meditation (e.g., examination of different meditation 
practices, cross-traditional perspectives on the mechanics, the challenges 
and rewards of regular practice, discussion of experiences). Class meetings 
begin with a longer group meditation—usually 15 to 20 minutes—than was 
held in the previous classes. In this way, the course serves both as a com- 
munity of practitioners, even if they come from different traditions, and an 
academic class. Great emphasis is placed throughout the course on the 
value of formal practice. 

Taken together, Creativity and Consciousness courses and the Contem- 
plative Practice seminar form a kind of consciousness studies core, where 
students gain exposure to meditation practice and then are given an op- 
portunity to go more deeply into practice. Moreover, these classes establish 
a strong first-person/third-person link, which can then be a platform that 
supports other consciousness studies coursework. This includes courses 
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such as Psychology and Consciousness, Psychology and Spiritual Develop- 
ment, Christian Mysticism, Jewish Mysticism, Zen Buddhism, and Indig- 
enous Healing Systems. The first-person and third-person breadth of these 
courses provides an entirely new conception of rigor. 

I would now like to address the issue of course credit. As I have ex- 
plained elsewhere (Sarath, 2003), the rich array of conventional assignment 
protocols that can be deployed in conjunction with the interior curricular 
space enables programs in creativity and consciousness studies to minimize 
the amount of course credit that is solely linked to meditation practice, yet, 
at the same time, maintain a framework in which meditation practice is a 
fundamental part of the program of study. The key point here is similar to 
what happens in musical study, in which music students spend far more 
time on their instruments than they get credit for (for example, they must 
sustain intensive practice regimens during summers and holidays). Med- 
itation for creativity/consciousness studies majors is somewhat like daily 
practice of a musical instrument, though usually not taking 3-6 hours daily, 
as is the norm for music majors. 

It is important to stress that the framework that we have developed 
promotes an integrity of practice by retaining linkages with traditional 
formats. Moreover, concerns regarding teaching spirituality or religion in 
the classroom are addressed by the interior curricular space approach; be- 
cause instruction occurs externally, the institution does not impose a par- 
ticular kind of spiritual viewpoint or practice even though creativity and 
consciousness students may not be involved in practices with spiritual 
connotations. 

Let us now examine how both second-person creative considerations and 
third-person theoretical considerations are enhanced by first-person med- 
itation experiences. 


CREATIVITY: HEIGHTENED AWARENESS IN SECOND- AND 'THIRD- 
PERSON ENDEAVORS 


Meditation enables us to tap into deeper dimensions of consciousness, 
which then enables us to engage in ordinary activity with greater presence, 
mind-body integration, freedom, calm, clarity, focus, inventiveness, and in- 
teractiveness—important criteria for creativity. The above discussion reveals 
that inherent in a meditative continuum consisting of formal and nonformal 
practices is a strong basis for second-person creative engagement, which 
thus impacts third-person inquiry. Pure consciousness, the experience of 
the self-Self union, epitomizes first-person inquiry. From this standpoint, 
pure consciousness might be viewed as the core of the creative experience. 
What is created when the self is aware of only its silent, contentless, 
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self-referential nature? The experience itself, which then informs the full 
scope of active creative experiences. 

Second-person creative inquiry may begin with contemplative approach- 
es to reading, writing, or movement, in which engagement in some kind of 
action or sensory perception is pursued with contemplative intentions. Be- 
cause these nonformal second-person modalities also involve a third-person 
kind of inquiry—indeed, they are often approached solely through third- 
person means—enlivened second-person creative engagement can be seen 
to directly enhance third-person experience. This represents a critical link- 
age in the creativity and consciousness continuum: The expansiveness, 
freedom, and fluidity of inner silence begins to move through newfound 
channels of receptivity in the realms of thought, feeling, perception, and 
movement, rendering all activity more creative. 

Here, a variety of approaches to second-person creative inquiry are 
possible. These can be generalized in terms of subject-object relations and 
intersubjective (subject-subject) relations. The subject-object domain in- 
volves new modes of perceiving and interacting with self, content and en- 
vironment. In my Creativity and Consciousness class, I use rhythmic, 
improvisational, and movement exercises to heighten spontaneity, mind- 
body integration, and sense of flow. I use writing and drawing exercises to 
elicit a flow of ideas and expand inventive capacities. I move into the in- 
tersubjective domain with exercises done in small groups that invite stu- 
dents to share and connect deeply with others. Common examples are 
exercises in which students reflect on, identify, and discuss inner feelings, 
behavior patterns, frustrations, and sources of fulfillment. Community- 
based learning is another example of intersubjective learning that can both 
thrive within and feed back to strengthen a creativity and consciousness 
framework. 

This first- and second-person continuum extends naturally to enhance 
third-person inquiry. Let us return once more to first-person experience 
invoked in formal meditation practice. Because the inner experience is 
deeply transformational and meaningful, the investment in the theoretical 
is also meaningful. Alfred Lord Tennyson’s description of transcendence 
as “the clearest of the clear, the surest of the sure” (Alexander & Langer, 
1990, p. 321) is consistent with testimonies through the ages regarding 
the noetic nature of such experiences. Noetic experiences are character- 
ized by a profound sense of knowing, of apprehension of a level of reality 
in which the perceptual layers that predominate in ordinary life are dis- 
pelled, giving rise to a profound sense of truth. Such experiences compel 
individuals to proclaim, “This is it!” The extent to which such sub- 
jective experiences are in fact absolute confirmations of some deeper 
truth is not nearly so relevant here as the fact that powerful, transforma- 
tional first-person experiences elicit levels of inner awakening, meaning, 
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Some specialized areas in conventional education that are directly linked to the first-person/ 
third-person continuum: cultural studies, philosophy of mind, critical theory, psychology/ 
neuropsychology, creativity, arts, education. 


Tradition-specific grounding in mechanics of meditation practice and corresponding theoretical 
content establishes links between first-person experience and third-person terrain. 


First-person experience: pure consciousness/transcendence/no-self/self-Self union. 


Figure 1. Creativity and Consciousness Studies 





and inspiration that motivate an entirely new quest for understand- 
ing. They give rise to an interior receptivity and thirst for analytical 
inquiry that dwarfs what is possible in the absence of such transformational 
experience. 

Meditating students (particularly those in a creativity and consciousness 
curriculum) who have had these experiences thus bring to a neuroscience 
class a newfound investment in study of the components of the brain, and to 
a psychology class firsthand experience of levels of mind and developmen- 
tal schemes. As Figure | illustrates, such students similarly have a unique 
vantage point in relation to a variety of issues, many of them broached 
above, in the sciences, arts, and humanities. These include theories about 
the nature of consciousness, cross-cultural connections, postmodern and 
alternative aesthetic concepts, integration of science and spirituality, par- 
adigm shifts, creativity, and change. Having an interior link between ex- 
perience and theory, and also possibly having had preliminary exposure to 
these issues through tradition-specific and transtraditional study, meditat- 
ing students bring a new level of engagement and investment to conven- 
tional and innovative coursework alike. A new basis emerges for 
conventional notions such as rigor, interdisciplinary learning, and diversi- 
ty. The argument here is that important aspirations for racial, ethnic, and 
gender diversity will be enhanced by epistemological diversity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have been no stranger to educational reform during my academic career. 
In 1987, I was appointed to the faculty at the University of Michigan School 
of Music—a predominately classical school—to establish a jazz program. 
Jazz is an improvised music with African and African American roots, 
and although it has integrated aspects of European harmony and compo- 
sitional structures, jazz’s rhythmic foundations depart fundamentally from 
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European classical sensibilities. Notions such as swing, groove, time feel— 
aspects of what Pressing (2002) categorized as “Black Atlantic Rhythm’’— 
call for an entirely different aesthetic and performance perspectives and 
practices than are the norm in musical academe. Jazz educators have thus 
had to overcome formidable obstacles in their efforts to bring this important 
contemporary genre into the academy. My experience in this realm has 
provided me with invaluable insights into the complex dynamics of aca- 
demic curriculum reform in general, and the entirely new order of chal- 
lenges inherent in advocating creativity and consciousness studies in 
particular (Sarath, 2002). 

These challenges escalate when we begin to move from single elective 
courses toward curricular models or concentrations. This represents a sig- 
nificant evolutionary stride in this emergent field, with significant ramifi- 
cations for education and society, and thus carries with it new requirements 
for advocacy. In this article, I have attempted to lay the groundwork for this 
advocacy, and following is a summary of what I believe are its main req- 
uisites. 

The first requisite is a clear articulation of the terrain. What are creativity 
and consciousness studies? What is meditation? What benefits do they 
offer? How are these areas integrated into the academic environment? I 
have responded to these questions through an integral understand- 
ing of consciousness and a corresponding model for creativity and 
consciousness studies that integrates first-, second-, and third-person 
epistemologies. 

A second requisite for advocacy involves stimulating and sustaining re- 
flection and dialogue on the “big questions” about education. What is 
knowledge? What does it mean to be educated in today’s world? What is the 
role of the modern university in preparing students to not only enter the 
workforce but also to thrive within and contribute to a world increasingly 
characterized by change, unpredictability, and a complex network of en- 
vironmental and social challenges? What is the place of inner fulfillment, 
spirituality, self-knowledge, and emotional and interpersonal development 
in the educational process? 

When these questions are placed on the table, colleagues pause and 
reconnect with their deepest convictions about education. Individuals—and 
by extension, the collective educational community, even if just for brief 
moments—become more mindful and aware of the inertia that pervades 
the academic world. The deeply ingrained tendency to reject new ideas 
begins to soften as a newfound receptivity begins to stir. This stopping and 
reflecting is critical if there is to be any hope for a concentration or even a 
major in creativity and consciousness studies. Many colleagues are neutral 
or supportive regarding creative and consciousness electives, yet hesitate at 
the thought of a curricular concentration in this area. As they put it, “Why a 
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curriculum—why not just let students take courses in this area to fill out 
their other studies?” 

One reason is that a curriculum in creativity and consciousness studies 
enables students to gain deeper grounding in the diverse aspects of this 
area. Students not majoring in this area could still gain introductory ex- 
posure to the area by electing from its offerings, just as many non—music 
majors take music electives, and many non-student athletes play intramural 
sports. But there is a difference between cursory involvement and the kind 
of commitment that is involved when majoring in an area. 

A second reason for a curriculum in creativity and consciousness studies 
is rooted in the need for foundational overhaul in our educational systems 
in order to address the challenges and opportunities of our times. Hu- 
manity has reached a pivotal juncture in which the patterns of living, 
knowing, being, and interacting that have brought us to the present junc- 
ture are no longer sustainable. In the words of Robertson Work (2004), 
“The overwhelming array of crises plaguing planet Earth will not be re- 
solved with the same methods and strategies used heretofore. New capac- 
ities of leadership are needed that integrate inner transformation and outer 
service.” Yet this is also a time of unprecedented growth in knowledge and 
creativity. Regardless of whether one wishes to focus on the dire straits or 
the vibrant creative potential of contemporary life, there is littke question 
about the need for a vastly expanded vision of human development to 
guide our educational systems. 

How might the design of curricular models in creativity and consciousness 
studies address these challenges? Here we come to an essential aspect of 
curricular reform—the design of new prototypes, which can be implemented 
as pilot programs, that embody on a small scale the broader principles 
sought. As these models establish their own integrity and begin to attract 
large numbers of students, institutions that are committed to responsive 
leadership will bring increased resources to this area. If there is any sub- 
stance to my personal conviction that the current generation of students is 
ripe for creativity and consciousness studies, then it will not take long before 
a groundswell of student interest reaches a point where it cannot be ignored. 
Even the most modest curricular inroads may lead to substantive reform. 


Note 


1 Rk is sometimes considered a more authentic way of representing the actual sound of 
the more conventional term Rig. The Rig Veda is the oldest of the Vedas. 
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Contemplative Education in Unexpected 
Places: Teaching Mindfulness in Arkansas 


and Austria 
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Mindfulness meditation is increasingly recognized as a health promotion practice 
across many different kinds of settings. Concomitantly, contemplative education 1s 
being integrated into colleges and universities in order to enhance learning through 
reflection and personal insight. The confluence of these trends provides an oppor- 
tunity to develop experiential curriculum that promotes both health and learning 
through the teaching of contemplative practices in higher education settings. Such 
curriculum, if indeed it is believed to be a valuable development in higher education, 
must not be reserved only for elite and highly competitive schools serving traditional 
college students, but must be integrated into campuses of all kinds and made accessible 
to any student. This emphasis on accessibility will need to consider the growing interest 
in contemplative learning across economic, religious, and ethnic groups, geographic 
contexts, and individual differences, including disability. The growth of contempla- 
tive curriculum in higher education will also need to be accompanied by meaningful 
and valid curriculum assessment methods in order to abide by the standards of con- 
temporary unwersity settings as it gently transforms many such settings. This article 
describes the development of an experiential course in mindfulness that was taught on 
two very different college campuses. The author’s personal experiences and prepa- 
ration for the course, the course content, the impact of the course on students, and 
reflections on contemplative practice as a movement in education are offered as an 
example of the potential for contemplative education in some unexpected places. 
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To understand ourselves requires objective, kindly, dispassionate study of 
ourselves, ourselves being the organism as a whole—our body, our feelings, 
our thoughts. They are not separate, they are interrelated. It is only when 
we understand the organism as a whole that we can go beyond and discover 

still further, greater, vaster things. 
—Krishnamurti (1944) 

What we are looking for is what is looking. 

—St. Francis of Assisi 


INTRODUCTION 


A growing body of empirical research supports the potential contribution of 
mindfulness meditation to health promotion and quality of life (Kabat-Zinn 
& Chapman-Waldrop, 1988; Kabat-Zinn, Lipworth, Burney, & Sellers, 
1987; Langer, 1989). There has been increasing interest in the teaching of 
mindfulness meditation in medical settings (Shapiro, 2001; Speca, Carlson, 
Goodey, & Angen, 2000), mental health settings (Teasdale et al., 2000), and 
public urban settings (Roth & Creaser, 1997) for the promotion of health 
and psychological well-being. While this innovation is taking place in med- 
ical and community health contexts, there is a growing recognition that 
higher educational settings must incorporate a greater emphasis on expe- 
riential learning in order to create comprehensive and meaningful learning 
environments (Holland, 2004, 2005; Rockefeller, 1996). It is probably not 
by chance that an increasingly urgent call for contemplative practices in 
health and educational settings is occurring at the same time that these 
settings are being overwhelmed by bureaucratic and policy demands that 
often drain them of their creative, formative, and healing purposes. ‘Too 
often, leaders in education and health care choose to be more careerist than 
visionary—adopting an approximation of corporate values within these in- 
creasingly stressed settings—when in fact it is a dramatic alternative to such 
corporate culture that is needed. As a result of these problems, which no- 
tably contribute to an acute loss of a sense of community in many learning 
and healing environments, many educators and health professionals are 
increasingly willing to take chances and resist the status quo in order to 
retain meaning in their work, for themselves, and for those they serve. 

The confluence of these trends provides an opportunity for a quiet rev- 
olution across many educational settings. Such a revolution could involve 
the integration of contemplative practices into the curriculum of traditional 
higher educational settings for the purpose not only of retaining reflection, 
creativity, and meaning in the learning process, but also of promoting 
health and psychological well-being among those within these educational 
settings. 
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In this article, I offer two descriptive examples of integrating an expe- 
riential course in mindfulness into the curricula of two very different higher 
educational settings: a metropolitan university in Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
a school for applied sciences in Bad Gleichenberg, Austria. In both cases, 
the experiential course involved the contemplative practices of sitting med- 
itation, guided body scan, walking meditation, and mindful movement ex- 
ercises called Hanna Somatic Education. In both cases, the course was offered 
for credit as part of each university’s formal curriculum, constituting a 
purposeful conflation of contemplative practice and health promotion as 
a form of experiential learning. In both cases, the course constituted a 
dramatic departure from the typical curriculum of the university in which it 
was offered. And in both cases, the course was judged by its participants to 
be a success worthy of repeating. 

Jean Vanier (1979), the French humanitarian who founded LArche, an 
intentional community within which people with and without developmen- 
tal disabilities live together, noted that the purpose of a community is to 
offer new hope and new meaning to its members. Indeed, now is clearly the 
time for the promotion of community in educational environments. The 
contemplative course profiled here is my effort to contribute to a sense of 
community where I teach, with the intention that it might offer new hope 
and new meaning to those of us who share this place and this experience. 


PERSONAL BACKGROUND 


I came to this endeavor of integrating mindfulness into higher educational 
curricula following a long personal history of involvement in contemplative 
education. I received my elementary education in the Detroit Waldorf 
School, a school that is based on the teaching of Rudolf Steiner (1996) and 
involves a pervasive emphasis on contemplative practices, creative thought, 
and critical thinking as inseparable learning experiences in education and 
human development. Much of the curriculum in Waldorf schools is expe- 
riential and involves various forms of reflection, including meditation, con- 
templative arts, and forms of contemplative movement such as eurythmy. 
The emphasis of a Waldorf education, then, is frequently said to be “learn- 
ing from the inside out” (Petrash, 2002). My early education promoted the 
gradual realization that life is often spent seeking without necessarily find- 
ing, creating with no intention of selling, and sometimes working with little 
hope of earning, all of which leave one predisposed to spend a lot of time 
with the contemplative practices, arts, and humanities. This early educa- 
tional experience revealed a set of core beliefs and values that have con- 
sistently served me when I follow them and have perhaps been validated 
most when I have strayed from them and encountered their alternatives. It 
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was this early experience in the Detroit Waldorf School, and a subsequent 
lifelong pursuit of contemplative learning, that ultimately informed my in- 
tention to integrate contemplative practices into the curriculum of main- 
stream higher educational settings—even in the unlikely settings of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and a small college for applied sciences in Austria. 


NEW CONCEPTUALIZATIONS OF HEALTH AND DISABILITY 


The initial development of the course at the University of Arkansas at Little 
Rock involved a purposeful emphasis on making this experiential course in 
mindful practice particularly welcoming to students with disabilities. There 
were specific reasons for this. Disability is increasingly recognized as a social 
and political position, as opposed to a private medical and psychological 
condition. Living with a disability, therefore, results in social, political, and 
experiential perspectives that enhance the diversity of any human collec- 
tive. As a result of the passage of civil rights laws like the American with 
Disabilities Act, the number of students with disabilities on college campuses 
continues to rise (Paul, 2000). Although the presence of people with dis- 
abilities has increased on campuses, changes within college curricula that 
address, celebrate, and capitalize upon this diversity have been slow to oc- 
cur (Hodge & Preston-Sabin, 1997; Linton, 1998; Rendon, 1994). Further- 
_more, students with disabilities are at increased risk for more stressful and 
less rewarding college experiences because of persistent social marginal- 
ization on many college campuses (Barga, 1996; Biklen, 2000). The expe- 
riential course in mindfulness meditation at the University of Arkansas at 
Little Rock was open to all students but was particularly welcoming to stu- 
dents with disabilities. The intention was to create a diverse learning en- 
vironment in which students with and without disabilities could practice 
various forms of mindfulness and then discuss with each other their ex- 
periences, providing an opportunity for students to learn about the inter- 
section of mindfulness and individual differences from one another. 

As the son of two parents with disabilities, I approached this endeavor 
with an educated assumption that mindfulness meditation has a great deal 
of relevance for the experience of disability. In the past, disability was per- 
ceived exclusively as a medical condition. It was presumed to be an objective 
and professionally determined condition associated with some kind of im- 
pairment, and it was assumed to be the responsibility of the diagnosed 
individual to try to overcome the disability in an effort to join, or rejoin, the 
nondisabled society. But disability is increasingly recognized as a socially 
constructed designation that differs across cultures and subcultures (Priest- 
ly, 1995), and as such, it is a diverse sociopolitical category that constitutes a 
normal, if marginalized, human condition. Disability, then, is not a matter of 
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requiring more effort from the person who is deemed different so that he 
or she might “fit in,” but rather requires more awareness on the part of any 
human being who might be apt to essentialize human qualities that are in 
fact primarily socially and politically determined. This awareness, however, 
must be facilitated in some way, and contemplative education provides one 
important means of doing so. 

It may be worth noting that the Detroit Waldorf School in the early 1970s 
was an educational environment in which disability was common and nor- 
mal. Students with and without disabilities learned together, and distinc- 
tions were not made on the basis of how well one approximated some 
preconceived formula for achievement. In fact, it has only been in 
retrospect, looking back from the perspective of adulthood, that I have 
come to realize that my best friend during my grade school years at the 
Detroit Waldorf School had a developmental disability. The social determi- 
nants of “disabled” and “not disabled” were not present there, at least 
among us students, and we therefore did not make that particular kind of 
distinction. This early educational experience, like my experience as the 
son of parents with disabilities, has influenced my approach as a college 
professor, including the teaching of this experiential course in contempla- 
tive education. The early, direct experience of a learning environment in 
which disability was not stigmatized continues to compel me to question the 
nature of environments in which it is, and this remains another lasting 
achievement of the educational mission of the Detroit Waldorf School. 

Another purpose of this contemplative course, in addition to reflection 
upon the nature of individual differences and their significance for mindful 
awareness, was to explore conceptualizations of health and health promo- 
tion and encourage students to explore how mindfulness can be a form of 
health. An expanded conceptualization of health involves perceiving it as 
comprising a multitude of experiences that are undergoing continuous 
change (Holland, 2005). Such a conceptualization allows for a recognition 
that some facets of health (the functioning of certain organ systems, for 
example) may decline even as others (psychological or social aspects of 
health) are being optimized. However, one must gain an awareness of the 
multitude of changing experiences that one is a part of at any given mo- 
ment if multifaceted conceptualizations of health are to have any practical 
value; and if health is to be examined through one’s own direct experience, 
certain means are necessary to facilitate such examination. Contemplative 
education is one means of practicing such an awareness because it offers a 
variety of opportunities that can provide one with insight into what one is 
experiencing in the present moment. As soon as one transcends a biomed- 
ical paradigm and begins to recognize health as an interlaced web of many 
different physical, psychological, social, and ecological experiences occur- 
ring in the present moment, the opportunities to experience health, and 
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the settings in which to promote health, become nearly limitless. The in- 
tegration of opportunities for practicing such mindful awareness into high- 
er educational curricula, then, become a natural and sensible— maybe even 
unavoidable—process. 


PREPARATION 


Preparation for the course involved my taking part in a number of training 
programs focused on the pedagogy of contemplative education. This prep- 
aration was made possible by a Contemplative Practice Fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies in 2001, which allowed for a sum- 
mer teaching release and funds to support participation in the training. I 
first participated in the Teacher Development Intensive (TDI) at the Center 
for Mindfulness in Medicine, Health Care, and Society at the University of 
Massachusetts School of Medicine. The TDI involved 3 weeks of intensive 
training in mindfulness pedagogy spread out over a 3-month span in spring 
2001. The content of the TDI is primarily focused on the experiential 
mindfulness curriculum constituting mindfulness-based stress reduction 
(MBSR) as developed by Jon Kabat-Zinn (1990) when he was director of the 
Center for Mindfulness. This curriculum includes the mindful practices of 
sitting meditation, the body scan, walking meditation, and yoga. The TDI 
involves working with cohorts of 10-15 teachers of mindfulness meditation 
‘in order to explore underlying assumptions, practice the communication of 
certain concepts of mindfulness, and improve pedagogical skills in con- 
templative education. 

While taking part in the TDI, I was also a residential scholar at the Barre 
Center for Buddhist Studies (BCBS) in Barre, Massachusetts. The executive 
director of BCBS, Andy Olendzki, generously allowed me to stay in the 
BCBS dorm and use the BCBS library during the time I was involved in the 
TDI. I was able to spend my days in the training program and my evenings 
in the BCBS library, reading texts from which the nature and purpose of 
my mindfulness project were derived. 

In addition to the TDI and my time at BCBS, I also participated in a 
monthlong residential training program in Hanna Somatic Education at the 
Novato Institute for Somatic Research and ‘Training in Marin County, Cal- 
ifornia, during the summer of 2001. Hanna Somatic Education is a method 
of practicing awareness through various sequences of movement exercises 
developed by the existentialist philosopher Thomas Hanna, and drawing 
upon principles of Feldenkrais and the Alexander Technique (Hanna, 
1993). Hanna Somatic Education, then, similar to yoga, offers a physically 
mediated form for fostering mindful attention and enhancing awareness of 
various aspects of one’s moment-to-moment experience, such as posture, 
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muscle contractions, and gross and fine motor movement. Because Hanna 
Somatic Education, a pedagogical approach for enhancing self-awareness, 
was conceived and developed with individual differences in ability and 
function in mind, it is a particularly relevant form of mindful physical ac- 
tivity to integrate into the experiential content of the contemplative course. 

These various preparatory educational activities were immensely impor- 
tant to my venturing into the teaching of this course. Although I had been a 
student of contemplative practices for much of my life, I had not focused on 
gaining the pedagogical skills necessary to teach a contemplative curricu- 
lum. The TDI and Hanna Somatic Education program provided important 
guidance in developing experiential pedagogy and allowed me to develop 
the pedagogical confidence necessary to implement this course for the first 
time. 


COURSE CONTENT 


There are many individual differences with regard to the experience of 
mindfulness. There are thus many different means by which mindfulness 
might be best facilitated for any given individual. It is necessary in a course 
such as this one to offer a variety of activities with the potential of fostering 
mindfulness and allow each student to determine for him- or herself which 
is most accessible. The experiential content of the course, then, aimed to 
provide a spectrum of practices for facilitating mindful reflection, with the 
intention of providing students with a number of different portals for ex- 
periencing mindfulness and allowing them to discover for themselves which 
ones were most helpful. 


MINDFULNESS MEDITATION 


There are two broad forms of meditation, and most forms of contemplative 
practice across the various traditions tend to correspond to one of these two 
forms. One form emphasizes a single point of exclusive focus. This point of 
focus might be an object, image, thought, sound, chant, or prayer. This 
form of meditation emphasizes disciplined, single-pointed concentration as 
a means of attaining tranquility. The other form of meditation, referred to 
as Vipassana, “insight,” or “mindfulness,” has a very different emphasis. 
Mindfulness meditation involves an inclusive focus on anything in the 
present moment of one’s experience. This awareness occurs through a 
nonjudgmental acceptance of all that arises in the mind and body as one 
observes oneself. This is accomplished by using the sensations of one’s 
breathing as a means of staying in the present moment, and from that 
vantage point, observing the thoughts, feelings, and physical sensations that 
arise and dissipate as each moment is formed. The breath, then, offers a 
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sort of gentle anchor and is a practical vantage point from which to observe 
because it is always present but also always changing; as such, breath is an 
immediately available metaphor for life itself. 

Mindfulness can be formally practiced in myriad ways, including sitting 
meditation, walking meditation, various forms of guided meditation, and 
through a number of movement traditions such as yoga, tai chi, and con- 
templative dance. Mindfulness is not limited to these or any other specific 
set of techniques or methods, however. Indeed, any activity can be practiced 
mindfully or employed in the service of mindful meditation. Mindfulness, 
rather than a set of techniques, is a way of living (Kornfield, 1993), but 
finding and committing to a formal mindful meditation practice, whatever 
the specific activity, is often necessary to foster this way of life (Goldstein, 
1994). The course was designed to encourage students to explore some of 
these formal practices. 


SOMATIC EDUCATION 


Hanna Somatic education refers to a process of gaining greater awareness 
of one’s own physical functioning, posture, and movement through sensory- 
motor learning (Hanna, 1988, 1993). Somatic education, like yoga, 
Feldenkrais, the Alexander Technique, eurythmy, and other forms of sensory- 
motor awareness, is facilitated through certain sequences of movements 
accompanied by one’s close attention. Somatic education has the potential 
to facilitate an awareness of habitual and unconscious sensory-motor pat- 
terns, many of which result from and contribute to chronic pain and limited 
motion and may persist for many years if awareness of these patterns is not 
sufficiently developed. Somatic education, then, practiced as a series of 
movements and positions, can be conceived of as an active means of pract- 
icing mindful awareness. 

Somatic education provides a more physically active form of mindful 
attention, and for those students so inclined, it may offer a particularly 
helpful means of practicing awareness (Holland & Holland, 2003). It is also 
a means of mindful attention that is highly adaptive and accessible because 
the essence of Hanna Somatic Education is not achieving a particular out- 
come in the form of postures or movement sequences, but is a process of 
increased awareness of one’s sensory-motor experience, with considerable 
latitude in how that process is best facilitated for any given individual. 


READINGS IN MINDFULNESS PRACTICES 


Students were given readings that provided overviews of the theory and 
practice of mindfulness meditation, contemplative education, and Hanna 
Somatic Education (Hanna, 1993; Kabat-Zinn, 1990). Additional readings 
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were drawn from poetry (Oliver, 2004; Rilke, 1989), the dramatic arts (Ad- 
ler, 1988; Strasberg, 1988), and contemplative writers (Goldberg, 1986, 
1990), with an emphasis on transdisciplinary themes of self-awareness and 
reflection. An effort was made to provide readings from across the arts and 
humanities so that students with many different academic interests could 
recognize the significance of contemplative practices in their individual ac- 
ademic pursuits and appreciate the role of the contemplative mind in any 
academic discipline or professional field. 


CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 


A significant amount of time was devoted to discussion during each class 
meeting. Discussion centered on students’ experiences with the various 
contemplative practices, insights drawn from the readings, and sharing 
different perspectives as students progressed through the course. The 
purpose of such discussion was to help students articulate the nature of the 
mindfulness experiences in a reflective, rather than didactic or rote, man- 
ner. Discussion was also used to clarify how adaptations made to the various 
forms of contemplative practice, whether to accommodate one’s disability 
for any other reason, does not have to alter the essence of the practice or the 
intention of the practitioner. 


THE COURSE SYLLABI AND REQUIREMENTS 


The syllabi for the two courses described the forms of contemplative prac- 
tice that would be used and outlined the general rotation of practices 
throughout the course. Because the purpose of this course was to promote 
experiential learning in the contemplative practices outlined above, there 
was less attention paid to traditional didactics, rote learning, and exams. 
The primary requirements for the course were attendance, participation, 
and keeping a journal on the contemplative practices that one was engaging 
in. No traditional academic papers were required in the course. When 
taught in Arkansas, the course did not have any exams. When taught in 
Austria, the course had one exam after its completion, as was required by its 
higher education setting. Students were expected to adopt their own med- 
itation practice outside of classroom time for at least the duration of the 
course. A student was graded based on attendance, the level of investment 
evident in his or her journal and personal meditation practice, and par- 
ticipation as evident in his or her investment in the experiential content and 
group discussion. Once the practice of meditation and somatics was estab- 
lished, some class meetings were used for presentation of research on con- 
templative practice and health, and for videotape documentaries showing 
applications of mindfulness meditation in community settings like a prison 
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or a health clinic. Students were required to hand in their journals at var- 
ious points during the semester so that I was able to provide feedback 
regarding their experience in the course as it progressed. 


DISABILITY AND CONTEMPLATIVE EDUCATION 


Little has been written that specifically addresses the intersection of disa- 
bility and contemplative education, or even contemplative practices more 
generally. One might even wonder whether specific forms of mindful prac- 
tice are fully accessible to people with certain disabilities. “Walking med- 
itation,” for example, might seem to exclude people who cannot walk. 
Guided meditation might seem less accessible to people who cannot hear. 
But the advantage of drawing together different people with different abil- 
ities and disabilities is that each of the contemplative practices can be 
adapted to make it accessible for each participant, and in doing this, the 
essence of each practice becomes more clear. So walking meditation, as an 
example, becomes more accurately defined as “moving meditation” be- 
cause it is really the incorporation of movement into one’s awareness that is 
the intention of this particular practice. Every living being moves. The focus 
of walking meditation becomes not walking, but movement, regardless of 
whether it is the movement of one’s index finger, eyelids, or body through 
space. The essence of this practice becomes accessible to everyone, and 
although some will discover this essence through walking, others will do so 
through some other form of movement. 

Methods of contemplative practice that foster self-awareness pose a 
universal challenge regardless of individual differences. There is really 
no such thing as a good meditator or a bad meditator—there is just a 
meditator. Because the experience being fostered by any contemplative 
practice is a process of awareness, without a specific goal or criterion, 
nobody has a relative advantage; each process is individualized, “custom- 
ized” in some way. It was discovered through the discussions in this course 
that the students who made certain types of adaptations to the various 
meditative practices encountered the same discoveries and frustrations 
as those who made very different adaptations. Students who initially 
thought that they were not making any adaptations to the various practices 
were later to discover that they had; when closely observed, it was discov- 
ered by each person that he or she engaged in the contemplative 
learning process somewhat differently than the others did, regardless of 
having or not having a disability. It was also discovered that despite 
such adaptations, the essence of the practice was retained. It was 
through the students’ sharing their respective experiences across the 
duration of the course that these insights were developed. Students 
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came to discover that whether one walks or uses a wheelchair, speaks 
or uses a communication device, sees or is blind, has free movement 
or quadriplegia, the process of mindfulness remains essentially the 
same. This discovery in the course could then be contrasted with the 
nature of socially and politically derived differences beyond the medi- 
tation classroom. Questions arose regarding the basis of perceived 
dichotomies, such as “us” and “them,” “healthy” and “unhealthy,” 
“disabled” and ‘“‘nondisabled,” or any other contrast across any number 
of human qualities (Holland, 2003). 


THE COURSE: ARKANSAS 


The course at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock (UALR) was open to 
all students but, as explained above, was particularly welcoming of students 
with disabilities. The UALR has a large number of students with disabilities 
and an unusually active and strong Disability Support Services (DSS) office. 
The DSS office was very supportive of the development of the course and 
actively advertised and recruited students to participate in it. 

The UALR is an urban metropolitan university serving commuter stu- 
dents. Thirty percent of the students at UALR are African American. Almost 
40% are first-generation college students. The majority of students have 
part- and full-time jobs to pay for their tuition and help support their 
families. The student body at UALR is diverse, hard working, and busy. 

The administration at UALR was supportive of this effort in that they did 
not interfere with it. The Contemplative Practice Fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies would have served as an important 
shield against any challenges if they had been waged. In fact, none were. 

It is important to emphasize that the reception of this course by students, 
faculty, and frontline staff on the UALR campus and among members of the 
Little Rock community was immensely positive. This may come as a surprise 
to those who have developed, often from a distance, unfavorable impres- 
sions of Arkansas. As a northerner from the big cities, I was initially one of 
those people. The fact is that there is a great deal of interest in and support 
for contemplative education in the American South. This interest is not 
matched by supply, however, so when opportunities such as this course 
become available, the response is often overwhelming. Enrollment in the 
course was filled within 48 hours of the opening of registration on each of 
the occasions it was offered. No student, once enrolled, has ever dropped 
the course. 

Many of the people who enrolled in the course, as well as members of the 
community who expressed support for the course, are deeply invested in 
Christian faith. In fact, because of a shortage of appropriate classroom space 
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on campus for this experiential course (space free of desks and chairs), a 
Methodist minister from the community who heard about the plans for the 
course and is the director of the Wesley Foundation on the edge of campus 
offered his space for the class. Not only did the class meet at the Wesley 
Foundation throughout the semester, but the minister who shared his space 
with us also showed up to make coffee and bake cookies for the participants 
twice a week for each meeting. He later invited me to give a guest lecture on 
mindfulness at his United Methodist church in town, and his wife asked me 
to speak to her Bible class. Many of these Arkansans belied the image of 
fundamentalism often associated with the church in the South. Many ex- 
pressed a need for public educational settings to promote health, moral 
development, and insight through some form of contemplative practice and 
to enhance quality of life through ecumenical means that would preserve 
the secular nature of a public university. 

If contemplative education is as important for contemporary higher ed- 
ucation as we, its proponents, say it is, then it must be integrated into the 
curricula of colleges beyond the East and West coasts, beyond schools ac- 
cessible only to those who can afford private tuition, and beyond schools 
primarily serving traditional residential undergraduates. The UARL is a 
higher educational setting that is indeed “beyond” all these things. The 
implementation of this course in mindfulness at the UALR, and the eager 
response of the students who have enrolled each time, serves as an example 
of how receptive such settings and communities can be to experiential cur- 
riculum in contemplative education when given the opportunity to host 
such curriculum. 


THE COURSE: AUSTRIA 


The course in Austria was taught through a Fulbright Senior Specialist 
fellowship that I received in the spring of 2004. The host campus was the 
Facchochschule-Joanneum, a very small college of the applied sciences in 
Bad Gleichenberg, which is in the Styrian region of Austria. The course was 
offered as part of a program in what was termed Health Tourism, preparing 
students for occupations in the European spa industry and for roles in 
health promotion in less typical environments, like workplaces and other 
institutional settings. The college is located in a remote old European spa 
town, with active spas and mineral baths still drawing visitors seeking treat- 
ments for various chronic health conditions. The town of Bad Gleichenberg 
itself served as an incubator for these college students interested in pursing 
positions in European health tourism. 

The tradition of the spa, or sanitorium, continues in Austria, not nec- 
essarily as a luxury, but as a common means of promoting health and ad- 
dressing chronic illness, and is partially supported by the state health 
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system. This European tradition of promoting one’s health by seeking a 
secluded retreat for rest, reflection, and various health-promoting activities 
is beautifully presented in Thomas Mann’s (1927) novel, The Magic Moun- 
tain. Mann portrays a secluded Swiss sanitorium as a microcosmic reflection 
of the social problems inherent in early 20th-century Western European 
culture. Notably, Mann’s novel also suggests that contemplation, removed 
from the realities of everyday life, can result in detachment rather than 
affiliation. The alternative, one might infer by reading Mann, is a willful 
integration of reflection and contemplation into the lives of us all as we go 
about our daily routines as a part of the societies in which we find ourselves. 
It is a novel that can serve as a valuable reference for educators committed 
to integrating contemplative practices into traditional academic settings— 
whether in Arkansas, Austria, or anyplace else—and it was a frequent source 
of discussion among the Austrian students in this class. 

As in the United States, there is a great deal of variability across European 
educational settings regarding the presence of people with disabilities (Ha- 
user, 2004; LeRoy, Evans, & DeLuca, 2000). Unfortunately, the course in 
Austria did not have a large enrollment of students with disabilities, prima- 
rily because the university did not enroll many students with disabilities. The 
course did, however, emphasize mindfulness as a method of health promo- 
tion, as was done in Arkansas, and it provided the same experiential cur- 
riculum consisting of sitting meditation, moving meditation, body scan, and 
Hanna Somatic Education, along with readings and discussions. 

Contemplative education continues to be atypical in traditional American 
higher education settings, and it is virtually unheard of in Austrian colleges 
or universities. Academic curriculum in Austria tends to adhere to a very 
traditional standard, emphasizing specific content areas and skills gained 
through rote learning and evaluated through examination. This tradition- 
alism in academic settings is balanced, however, by a great deal of extra- 
curricular involvement in what is often termed wellness outside the context 
of the university. The course, then, constituted a rare opportunity for these 
students to experience how nontraditional, experiential, contemplative 
content, practiced as an approach to health promotion, can be integrated 
into a setting not necessarily geared to it. Discussions often involved the 
advantages and obstacles to doing this. In the end, this experience was 
particularly useful for students who were considering ways to integrate 
innovative forms of health promotion into occupational settings that might 
not typically harbor such practices. Like my own experiences in the Teacher 
Development Intensive at the University of Massachusetts Medical School 
and in Hanna Somatic Education in Marin County, it was hoped that this 
course would assist these students in gaining the confidence and perspective 
necessary to take creative risks in their own eventual endeavors in health 
tourism. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PRACTICE JOURNALS 


Henry David Thoreau’s most intimate writings may be his journals, because 
they capture many of his immediate reflections and insights and were writ- 
ten for no reader other than himself. Journals are also an important and 
intimate aspect of this contemplative education course. The journals allow 
students to exercise discipline and care when searching for ways to express, 
for themselves, the experiences that they are having in the course and with 
contemplative practice. The content of the journals is often profoundly 
revealing. The following journal entries represent a sample drawn from the 
most recent course offered in Arkansas during fall 2005. The students from 
whom these journal entries were drawn gave permission for their inclusion 
in this article. There are no “typical” journals or journal entries, but these 
selected entries serve as an example of how the course was experienced by 
some of these students and how contemplative education has influenced 
other areas of their academic endeavors, their learning, and their lives. 


We did our first sitting meditation this morning. It was brief, but it 
helped me understand the difficulty of the method. When the method 
is being described you think, because you know all the words, that you 
understand what is being said. However, I soon realized that knowing 
the words and experiencing them are two different things. I’m afraid 
it will be difficult to relay my experiences during meditation because it 
seems to be a bit ... ineffable. It’s almost as if you’re in a different 
universe, the rules are different, hard to explain. 

—Male, age 23, senior, liberal arts 


I just read this scripture that is often quoted, but the content of which 
I never noted: 


“May the words of my mouth and meditation of my heart be 
pleasing in your sight, O LORD, my Rock and my Redeemer” 
(Ps 19:14). 


So that made me wonder about the exact definition of meditation, 
which I should have looked up at the beginning of the semester: 


Meditation usually refers to a state in which the body is con- 
sciously relaxed and the mind is allowed to become calm and 
focused. Several major religions include ritual meditation; how- 
ever, meditation itself need not be a religious or spiritual activity. 
Most of the more popular systems of meditation are of Eastern 
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origin, though there exists also various forms of Christian, Jew- 


ish and Muslim meditation. 
—Wikipedia.org/wiki/Meditation 


So now when I pray at church and at home I want to practice 
“prayerful meditation.” I don’t want to recite prayers (although I am 
Pentecostal and we are not much for ritualistic prayers anyway), but I 
want to take in everything around me and be cognizant of the fact that 
it is all part of the right here, right now. In other words, I want to 
maintain beginner’s mind about my faith as well. 

—Female, age 21, senior, speech-communications 


I kick off my shoes and play. Really play. And I observe that med- 
itation = play. I was in the present moment, focused, no past no fu- 
ture. It’s just me and little Lucy at that instant. 

—Female, age 30, senior, psychology 


We are always either worrying over things in the past or anxious 
about things in the future. We are never (at least without effort) just 
in the moment. How did I live my whole life without realizing this? 
Why didn’t someone explain this monumental concept to me before 
now? 


I begin to consciously attempt to be in the moment as I drive to and 
from class. I notice the colors of the trees, the sky, the cars that go by. I 
note the temperature outside, the breeze of the air conditioner, the 
softness of my seat. I stop there and try not to go further ... non- 
judging, beginner’s mind. 


My husband filed for divorce days before the semester began. It 
probably helps to understand the real stress I have been going 
through as I began to practice meditation. Then, he decided to dismiss 
the divorce and keep me around. I decided to meditate some more. 

—female, age 48, senior, psychology 


By reviewing the journals at various points during each semester, I gain a 
greater sense not only of how each student is navigating the experiential 
content of this contemplative course, but also the kinds of life circumstanc- 
es, challenges, thoughts, and feelings many of these students are experi- 
encing beyond the meditation room. There are many journals that 
reveal the pain and suffering, as well as the joy, in students’ lives that I 
never would have anticipated from classroom discussions alone. This 
intimacy and openness in some students’ journals is not requested, and 
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certainly not required, by me or the course design, but often comes as a 
natural outgrowth of the reflective nature of this contemplative course. 
Many students have commented that they found their journals to be far 
more valuable and helpful than they expected at the beginning of the 
course, often noting that the practice of mindfulness resulted in insights 
about themselves that resulted in a much more meaningful journal than 
they anticipated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Many years ago, before beginning graduate school in clinical psychology, I 
decided to spend a summer in Italy studying Renaissance art history. The 
program was led by a brilliant, cantankerous Hungarian art historian who 
frequently yelled at inattentive students and demanded that even unwitting 
tourists and Italian pedestrians keep quiet if he happened to be lecturing to 
us on the street about some aspect of Renaissance architecture or Roman 
civil engineering. At one point during this immersion experience, the 
Hungarian professor brought us to the Academia after hours, and we were 
permitted to study Michelangelo’s David in the peaceful space of a relatively 
empty museum. There came a moment, as I was sitting on the floor gazing 
up at the David, that the professor leaned down and whispered a question 
to me: 

“Is this the first time you have seen the David in real life?” 

I told him that it was. 

“Ah!” he whispered, “I really envy you at this moment.” I could hear a 
longing in his voice as he looked up at the statue. He then added wistfully, 
even regretfully, “I have seen him, well, hundreds of times.” 

The professor snapped out of this reflection to move on and utter harsh 
admonitions to some students he considered not rapt enough. I remember 
looking back up at the David and thinking about the professor’s envy. So is 
it all downhill from here, I wondered? Is this my best moment with the 
David? Will all subsequent visits be less meaningful, less impressive? Is 
David’s dubious expression actually one of fateful resignation, stemming 
from seeing the mounting disappointment in the eyes of the museum vis- 
itors who have seen him more than once? 

After years of being troubled by this incident and its implications, I came 
to a sudden insight. As brilliant as the professor was when it came to art 
history, and as bottomless as his theoretical and factual knowledge seemed 
to be, he had apparently not learned a critical lesson: how to retain “be- 
ginner’s mind.” It was my Hungarian professor, not David, who had suc- 
cumbed to fateful resignation. Sadly, I realized, this was an unnecessary 
resignation for the professor, because it is not the number of times that one 
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has seen the David that determines the statue’s influence on any given 
occasion, but an awareness of the remarkable David in that moment, as one 
experiences him each new time. The experience of seeing the David, or 
anything or anyone else, is not a matter of finite awe that is “used up” with 
each encounter. It is instead an unlimited series of unique experiences, each 
containing a multitude of impressions that cannot be anticipated before- 
hand. When [ realized this, I felt I had arrived at an insight that would serve 
me for a very long time, across many different circumstances, particularly as 
an educator. This has proved to be the case, and I remain grateful to the 
Hungarian professor, Michelangelo, and the David for it, because they were 
my collaborators. 

The point here is that contemplative education, like anything else, bears 
the risk of becoming rote over time, thereby no longer being contemplative 
education. Therefore, the integration of contemplative curriculum into 
higher educational settings is not only a special endeavor, but brings with it 
special responsibilities, and those include the need for the teacher to remain 
a student each time the course takes place. It is not only the traditional 
higher educational institution that must abdicate some of what is typical in 
order to integrate contemplative education into the curriculum, but the 
educators involved must also be willing to abdicate the authority and dis- 
tance that too frequently accompany the traditional classroom performance. 
The result of such a process, if sustained, is a contemplative course with a 
credible educator who is engaged in the same contemplative process as 
everyone else. 

It is worth noting that efforts to integrate mindfulness meditation into 
the curriculum of a traditional public university is quite absurd. Asking 
students to practice reflection and nondoing in silence poses a paradox for 
most contemporary educational settings, because typical approaches to 
thought are suspended so that learning can be more fully embraced. But it 
is this very absurdity that we should be after. We must embrace the ab- 
surdity, too. Without such absurdity, we will grow trapped in academic 
environments that have little meaning, because they will emphasize the 
acquisition of ideas and facts as separate from our lives as we experience 
them. Camus (1955) noted in The Myth of Sisyphus that “the absurd is born of 
this confrontation between the human need and the unreasonable silence of 
the world” (p. 28). Indeed, the absurdity of contemplative education is 
inevitable and welcome. The human need for meaning, and the unreason- 
able silence of the world in response to it, are both securely present. 
Avoidance of such absurdity leaves one with an unclear direction. Embrac- 
ing the absurdity is our best option. The contemplative education move- 
ment, therefore, moves forward. 

The course at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock has resulted in 
growing demand for contemplative educational experiences on campus. As 
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a result of this growing demand, I launched a larger initiative in fall 2005 
called The Mindfulness-Based Campus-Community Health Program. This 
program consists of four core components: contemplative curriculum; de- 
velopment of meaningful assessment methods for contemplative curricu- 
lum; empirical research on contemplative education and its relationship to 
health; and a community outreach initiative that explains the nature of 
contemplative practice and health to interested community groups in Ar- 
kansas, including churches, natural childbirth classes, and public schools. 
The purpose of this new program is to further enhance access to such 
curriculum for students and members of the community, and explicitly fuse 
contemplative curriculum with research in order to explore its impact on 
students’ health, learning, and lives. The initiation of this program, and the 
positive response to it, is yet another indication of the interest in contem- 
plative education in the heart of Arkansas. 

Although my own efforts to integrate contemplative education into 
higher education have found a great deal of support, contemplative edu- 
cation will be resisted in many higher education settings because it is per- 
ceived by some as less “academic,” and therefore less valid, than traditional 
approaches. But this resistance will fade with time as the community of 
contemplative educators continues to grow and gain greater momentum, 
and as the next generation of educators, particularly those who have en- 
countered contemplative practices as part of their own educational expe- 
riences, take the lead. In the meantime, however, it will remain important 
for contemplative educators to address such resistance by developing 
meaningful and valid assessment approaches for contemplative curriculum 
in order to confirm its relevance and its place in the academy. Although 
many current methods of assessment in higher education are often mis- 
guided, more generally emphasizing reflection on what has occurred in the 
classroom is potentially very valuable. If contemplative education is to be 
integrated into mainstream college settings, contemplative educators need 
to find ways of using the standards of each campus community to evaluate 
their approach, but ways that are valid for this particular kind of pedagogy. 
Such evaluation should not be perceived as a compromise; indeed, gen- 
uinely subversive initiatives have often been those that abided by the rules 
while transforming their meaning. 

In the end, what will remain most important in this process of integrating 
contemplation into education is the assurance that it remains inclusive and 
accessible for any student who is interested and committed. Many of these 
students will be in schools and regions not typically associated with a great 
deal of resources, or with well-funded K-12 preparation, or with prior 
revolutions in education such as this one. The challenge in growing and 
sustaining this movement, then, will be to continue to find ways of bringing 
contemplative education to these unexpected places. 
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I remain very grateful to the Center for Contemplative Mind, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the Fetzer Institute and Nathan Cummings Foundation for the Contemplative 
Practice Fellowship I received in 2001 that allowed me develop this course in contemplative 
education. I also wish to thank the Fulbright Program for the Fulbright Senior Specialist Award 
that allowed me to teach this course in Austria in 2004, and Professor James Miller and other 
faculty at the FH-Bad Gleichenberg for welcoming this course into their curriculum during 
that beautiful Austrian spring. Clifford Hill was tremendously helpful in providing editorial 
assistance with this manuscript, and I thank him for that. I also need to thank all the students in 
Arkansas and Austria who took a chance on this course, contributed to its growth, and allowed 
it to become the learning experience that it has become. 
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This article draws upon and integrates a number of distinct but overlapping areas of 
inquiry in the literature on teaching: teacher inquiry, reflective practice, spirituality 
and education, and contemplative practice. In it, we examine the implementation of a 
particular phenomenological form of teacher inquiry, the Descriptive Review, in an 
urban teacher preparation program. The authors participated in a longitudinal study 
of graduates of the program and are engaged in the continual examination of student 
work to assess the efficacy of the inquiry process in helping students overcome bias and 
habitual thinking, become more mindful of the basis of their professional judgments, 
and develop a moral framework that might help them resist dehumanizing and in- 
effective policies and imposed practices. The article includes the authors’ autobio- 
graphical reflections about what brought them to this form of practice, a description of 
the theory and practice of the Descriptive Review as it is carried out in their teacher 
preparation graduate programs, a description of the urban context in which the work 
takes place, and a student narrative of practice, which is analyzed in relation to the 
theory of phenomenological inquiry. The conclusions are tentative; although the ef- 
ficacy of the method is clearly demonstrated in the narratives that students produce 
about their inquiries into practice, the complex and challenging environments that 
new urban teachers are facing are problematic in terms of the capacity to develop 
contemplative practice. 


INTRODUCTION 


The gift of vision ... through which observing lays claim to its fullest 
possibilities, requires exercise to realize its power or it relapses into a 
kind of blindness, in which the things in the world are perceived only 
as objects-of-use; that is, in terms of personal needs. In its most benign 
form, habituated perception is reassuring and indeed useful. ... But, 
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there are limitations and implicit dangers in habituated perception. . .. 
When habituated perception is carried to an extreme of circumstance 
(e.g., extreme physical need), or through a failure to exercise the gift 
of vision (e.g., ordinary “busy-ness’’), the world may come to be seen 
only from the frame of reference of personal need. Then both the viewer 
and viewed are impoverished, detachment replaces interest, and the world loses 
its power for calling forth meaning [italics added].” (Carini, 1979, p. 11) 


These words of Carini highlight the importance of seeing clearly, in order not 
to fall into a form of habitual perception, thinking, and action that at its best 
serves to maintain the status quo, but at its worst creates a sort of mindless 
nihilism. Habitual thinking is especially dangerous under the current re- 
gime of “technical-rationality,’ or the “standardized management para- 
digm,” a bureaucratic approach to education in which “decisions are top- 
down, and teachers are expected to implement other people’s ideas” 
(Henderson & Kesson, 2004, p. 205). Habitual thinking lends itself to an 
uncritical acceptance of policies and practices that operate not necessarily in 
the interest of the child, but in the interest of maintaining an efficient 
system. Habitual thinking dulls the imagination, and the capacity to 
reimagine education is crucial if we are to create more just, caring, and 
effective learning communities. The capacity to reimagine education, ac- 
cording to curriculum scholar and theologian Dwayne Huebner, “means 
having a different view of people, of our educational spaces and resources, 
of what we do and what we say—a view that will enable us to critique 
the embodied images, see obstacles, and recognize alternatives” (Hillis, 
1999, p. 402). 

In this article, we discuss a form of phenomenological inquiry that is de- 
signed to disrupt the habitual thinking patterns of teachers, enabling them to 
see aspects of their teaching practice more clearly. In this approach, learning 
to suspend judgment, bias, conditioned responses, and hasty interpretation 
allows for more fluid and open perception, guiding the practitioner into 
forms of inquiry closely akin to Polanyi’s tacit knowing (1962), Schon’s 
reflection-in-action (1983), and Miller’s contemplative practice (1994). It is 
our premise that such disciplined perception, the exercise of the “gift of 
vision,” works to broaden the range of pedagogical actions and responses 
and allows for deeper layers of meaning to emerge from classroom events. 

The discourse of critique and envisioning that Huebner refers to has 
been overshadowed in recent years by the discourse of standards, tests, and 
accountability. New teachers, themselves likely having been educated under 
the current regime of technical-rationality, find it difficult to imagine that 
things could be otherwise. Scripted curricula, high-stakes tests, and the 
absence of the arts are seen as “just the way it is.” These conditions are 
exacerbated in schools located in poor inner-city neighborhoods. Despite 
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the overpowering nature of the current paradigm in education, our work 
with teachers in such schools has shown us that most of them experience 
“emotional dissonance” when confronted with a pedagogical environment 
that dictates practices that are at odds with what they perceive as serving the 
best interests of their students. Further, most of the teachers we work with 
hold an idea of “best interests” that encompasses not just the academic 
advancement of the children, but their physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual well-being as well. The emotional dissonance they experience 
provides a fertile ground for advancing a form of teacher research called 
Descriptive Inquiry, in which teachers observe and document dimensions of 
their students’ learning and their own teaching practice, including their 
own phenomenological, or deeply felt, responses to what is going on in the 
classroom. We believe that this approach to inquiry, which we describe in 
more detail below, is a “contemplative practice,” not in the sense of a 
meditative practice that is connected to a particular religion or spirituality, 
but in the sense of an active attunement to the many layers of meaning in 
unfolding events. Such an attunement is essentially a practice guided by 
“spirit,” but we use this term here in a broad, secular sense, hearkening to 
Huebner’s notion that to “have spirit’ is to be in touch with forces or aspects 
of life that make possible something new and give hope and expectations. 
Spirit refers to the possible and the unimagined—to the possibility of 
new ways, new knowledge, new relationships, new awareness” (Hillis, 1999, 
pp- 343-344). 

To be open to what is not yet imagined, however, requires the decon- 
struction of habitual patterns of perception and action. It is our hope that 
connecting the acts of systematic observation and description to phen- 
omenological reflection on both inner and outer events makes this sort of 
“clear seeing” possible, providing the ground from which teachers can be- 
gin to make informed moral judgments about what is in the best interest of 
their students. 

In this article, we first share a bit of our personal journeys toward our 
own engagement with descriptive processes. We then explicate the theo- 
retical grounding of the Descriptive Review process and describe the urban 
teacher education program in which this work is carried out. Concluding 
the article, we ground this theoretical frame in the lived experience of 
teachers, interweaving some of the core concepts of phenomenological in- 
quiry with a narrative of practice related by a teacher who graduated from 
both our undergraduate teacher education program and from our master’s 
program in literacy. In this way, we hope to show how his initiation into 
Descriptive Review processes provided him with a moral framework for his 
work as a new teacher in a difficult environment, a framework that allowed 
for the viewer and viewed to be enriched, for detachment to be replaced by 
interest, and for meaning to be called forth. 
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OUR “CURRERE” JOURNEY 


Autobiography enables us to trace our public commitments from our pri- 
vate experiences (Pinar, 2004), and our stories hold us responsible for the 
embodiment of our theoretical perspectives in our speech and our actions. 
This is especially important when one is promoting a practice that involves 
self-knowledge oriented toward the transformation of practice. We would 
be remiss in asking that our students engage in this inner and outer jour- 
ney, this “currere,” if we did not do so ourselves. Pinar, a pioneer of the 
method of autobiography in education, explained the meaning of the word 
currere in terms of the relationship between self-knowledge and the trans- 
formation of one’s lived reality: 


The method of cwrrere—the infinitive form of curriculum—promises 
no quick fixes ... this autobiographical method asks us to slow down, 
to remember even reenter the past, and to meditatively imagine the 
future. Then slowly and in one’s own terms, one analyzes one’s ex- 
perience of the past and fantasies of the future in order to understand 
more fully, with more complexity and subtlety, one’s submergence in 
the present. The method of currere is not a matter of psychic survival, 
but one of subjective risk and social reconstruction, the achievement of 
selfhood and society in the age to come. (p. 4) 


In much the same way that currere has both a private and a public di- 
mension, so too do descriptive processes. Our students embark on an in- 
ward journey that is oriented toward the transformation of their teaching 
practice. 

We (the authors) come to this work from different, yet similar, personal 
backgrounds. Both of us have a spiritual practice that we value, which to 
some extent shapes our worldview and our philosophies of teaching and 
learning. We will briefly describe these practices here in order to show our 
personal connections to the teacher education journey that we will describe 
in this article. 

I (Kathleen) have long been interested in spirituality. As an undergrad- 
uate in the early 1970s, I minored in comparative religion and philosophy, 
with an emphasis on non-Western forms of spiritual practice: “Eastern” 
traditions such as Buddhism and Taoism and various Native American tra- 
ditions (Kesson, 2002). I had never been particularly drawn to the dom- 
inant monotheistic religions of my culture, resisting doctrine and dogma in 
favor of a more experiential approach to matters of the spirit. I discovered 
Paramahansa Yogananda’s Autobiography of a Yogi (1946/1979) when work- 
ing on a movie set in the mid-1960s, which sparked my interest in both 
meditation and the exploration of the nature of consciousness. I still prac- 
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tice a form of yogic meditation, though not as diligently as I did when I was 
younger. For me, my contemplative practice helps me keep a balanced 
perspective and gain a somewhat wider vision on the turmoil of events that 
constitute daily life. It is hard to explain exactly how this works, but I think 
that the balance comes from the practice of assuming a witnessing role in 
relation to one’s emotions, learning to observe the ebb and flow of feelings 
rather than being subsumed by them. This seems to carry over into rela- 
tions with the wider world as well. The capacity for wider vision is perhaps 
related to coming to understand yourself as an infinitesimal but meaningful 
part of a much larger whole, which seems for many people to be a by- 
product of contemplative practice. This part/whole hermeneutic seems to 
enlarge the capacity for understanding one’s lived experience within larger 
historical, social, and cultural processes. 

I appreciate the capacity for metacognition that is so essential to my medita- 
tion practice; when engaged in meditation, one learns to watch one’s thoughts 
and one’s emotions, with the idea that by gaining awareness of our thought 
processes, we are less likely to be dominated by habituated thinking and more 
likely to engage in freer, exploratory, or creative thinking. I find that yoga and 
meditation do not conflict in any way with reason or rationality, but comple- 
ment my logical thinking by making a space for intuition and compassion. 

I think that it is my contemplative practice that has led me to value the 
dignity and worth of every human being, as well as our fundamental 
equality, and my philosophy of education has developed alongside this 
practice. I do believe that there is a spark of divinity in everyone and that 
education at its best would be a drawing forth (from the Latin educare) of 
this infinite potential. This belief might classify me as a sort of Romantic 
educator in the spirit of Rousseau, if it were not for my academic back- 
ground in critical theory, which tempers my commitment to the individual 
with a strong sense of social and economic justice. Taken together, these two 
commitments—let’s call them self-realization and radical democracy—con- 
stitute the core of my educational vision. 

My (Cecelia) development of mindful educational practice began to gain 
depth and purpose when I came to work as an administrator with Vito 
Perrone at the Center for Teaching and Learning at the University of North 
Dakota. My first job in teacher education had introduced me to the life of an 
academic framed as an individualistic quest to gain tenure and promotion. 
My work with Perrone and his intense focus on the large moral purposes of 
education recentered me on these purposes—for example, creating dem- 
ocratic community and recognizing the wholeness and complexity of what it 
means to be human. Finding ways to enact these values in my day-to-day 
work with colleagues and students became a mission. 

Through my work with Vito Perrone, I learned about and eventually 
joined the work of Patricia Carini and the Prospect Center. Through this 
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long-term relationship, I came to make Prospect’s phenomenological de- 
scriptive processes central to the way I attempt to mindfully enact the core 
values of humanness of the educational process and democratic community. 
The Prospect descriptive processes have a dimension of mindfulness that 
comes from their focus on observing and describing, a slow collaborative 
looking that moves participants beyond surface interpretation and habit- 
uated seeing to fuller and deeper perspectives, to being aware of what is 
there but not evident at first glance. 

The third major influence on my becoming a mindful educator was be- 
ing the director of a middle school within a Quaker school. Friends (Quak- 
ers) have a long tradition of silent meeting for worship out of which arose 
their testimonies of peace, community, equality, and simplicity, and a 
knowledge of “that of God” or the Inward Light in everyone. Many Friends 
have a contemplative spiritual practice that involves centering through the 
normal distractions of the self and world in order to be present with that 
divine spark at each moment. Quakerism has sometimes been described as 
group mysticism. This group worship provides a communal sharing and 
mindfulness that brings Friends to deeper response and awareness than 
they could reach individually. From this experience, Friends seek an active 
engagement with the world in order to create a more just and equal com- 
munity and world. 

The Prospect processes proved to be a methodology that allowed me to 
put Quaker values into action in educational settings, their slow, deep ways 
of looking both consonant with Quaker ways of working and capable of 
making students and educational issues visible in new ways. The collabo- 
rative nature of the processes, like Friends’ communal worship, enables a 
deeper understanding and response than could be reached individually. By 
becoming aware of and knowing a student—or an educational issue—in this 
way, teachers became mindful in a deeper way of the individual student, of 
the possibility of knowing each student in this way, and of the worth of every 
student as a unique person. Finally, both Friends’ worship and the Prospect 
processes typically create a stronger community united in acting together 
for the values that they share. 

As this brief telling indicates, educational mindfulness, in my view, in- 
tertwines three elements: a focus on strong human values, a life of the spirit, 
and a commitment to putting into practice human and spiritual values in 
my day-to-day work, whether with colleagues at the university or with 
teachers in schools. 

We admire the efforts of educators, some of whom you will become 
acquainted with in the pages of this issue, who have found a way to bring 
their personal spiritual practices into their teaching and research. Our story 
describes developing mindful practice from another vantage point. It is 
about how we have worked to develop contemplative habits of mind in 
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teachers through integrating descriptive inquiry process as a core strand of 
the master’s program. We have chosen this avenue to developing mind- 
fulness in teachers for several reasons. We are educating teachers who are 
or will be working under some of the harshest educational conditions in this 
country, conditions that seem to value mindlessness over mindfulness. 
Through learning descriptive inquiry process, we hope to help teachers 
have a practice that over their professional lives can help them focus pur- 
posefully on their students and their teaching practice by taking a mindful 
inquiry stance toward their work. A second reason is that many of our 
students have traditional religious backgrounds and would not always wel- 
come the inclusion of a specifically “spiritual” practice that is not consistent 
with their religious commitments. The mindfulness supported by descrip- 
tive inquiry can sit alongside and sometimes draw productively on students’ 
religious values. Third, we have no room in our program for electives in 
which students might volunteer for a more experimental program, such as 
two courses that Kathleen had in graduate school—one called Transper- 
sonal Human Development and the other called Altered States of Con- 
sciousness in Education, both taught by the wonderful Dr. Joseph Pearl, 
who began each class with 20 minutes of meditation. Given these context- 
specific issues, our challenge is a hermeneutic one, requiring us to move 
back and forth between the secular and the sacred, the whole and the part, 
the public and the private, the contemplative and the critical, in the context 
of an institution that is dedicated to the preparation of teachers for work in 
urban public schools. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE REVIEW 


Descriptive Review (Himley, 2000) is a phenomenological approach to child 
study designed to awaken teachers to see beyond their habituated percep- 
tion, and in so doing, become steadily more mindful of individual children, 
classroom dynamics, and their teaching practices. Phenomenological study 
is, as Van Manen (2001) noted, 


systematic in that it uses specially practiced modes of questioning, re- 
flecting, focusing, intuiting, etc. . ... [It] is explicit in that it attempts to 
articulate, through the content and form of text, the structures of 
meaning embedded in lived experience. ... [It] is self-critical in the 
sense that it continually examines its own goals and methods in an 
attempt to come to terms with the strengths and shortcomings of its 
approach and achievements. ... It is intersubjective in that the human 
science researcher needs the other (for example, the reader) in order 
to develop a dialogic relation with the phenomenon, and thus validate 
the phenomenon as described. (p. 11) 
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Phenomenological educational inquiry focuses on the act of perception, 
and the detailed description of that perception. It is, according to Pinar, 
Reynolds, Slattery, and Taubman (1994), “a disciplined, rigorous effort to 
understand experience profoundly and authentically” (p. 405). Distinct 
from forms of inquiry that depend on quantifiable logic and empiricism, 
“the phenomenological investigator questions how phenomena—‘the 
things themselves’-—present themselves in the lived experience of the in- 
dividual, especially as they present themselves in lived time” (p. 405). De- 
scription is the core methodology of the phenomenological inquiry that we 
are discussing here. It is through taking a descriptive stance that inquirers 
using this method engage in a form of contemplative observation, seeing 
what is rather than seeing what our experiences have conditioned us to see: 


Describing I pause, and pausing, attend. Describing requires that I 
stand back and consider. Describing requires that I not rush to judg- 
ment or conclude before I have looked. Describing makes room for 
something to fully present. Describing is slow, particular work. I have 
to set aside familiar categories for classifying or generalizing. I have to 
stay with the subject of my attention. I have to give it time to speak, to 
show itself. (Carini, 2001, p. 163) 


As this passage and the epigraph of this article suggest, engaging mindfully 
in description requires several things of the investigator. One is positioning 
herself on the borders of her taken-for-granted reality in order to become 
aware of her own perceptions and preconceived notions about these per- 
ceptions and to work to meet the thing described in its own terms. Another 
is resisting—or being aware of and stepping aside from—definitive judg- 
ments and instead remaining open to further experiences that generate 
possibilities and new understandings. A third is recognizing that moving 
from the particular to the general does not mean making an abstract gen- 
eralization, but instead means seeing connections between different partic- 
ulars that enables a deeper, more nuanced understanding. These are all 
aspects of the discipline of descriptive inquiry. 


THE CONTEXT 


In our redesigned teacher preparation program at the Brooklyn Campus of 
Long Island University, three courses in Descriptive Review are at the heart 
of our graduate program, and one such course is required of undergrad- 
uates. The intention of this inquiry-oriented restructuring is to educate 
teachers to be more mindful of what is happening in the classroom on 
cognitive, emotional, and social levels, to learn to set aside their biases and 
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assumptions in order to see the child in all his or her complexity, and to 
gain confidence in their own abilities to construct pedagogic knowledge. 

Faculty in the Department of Teaching and Learning are involved in a 
longitudinal study of graduates of both the graduate and the undergrad- 
uate teacher preparation programs to assess the long-term consequences of 
preparing teachers with this conceptual foundation. We struggle with the 
tensions between a programmatic focus on the development of new teach- 
ers toward a more mindful pedagogical stance and the need to transmit 
content and methods to these struggling teachers working in difficult urban 
sites—sites that, in many cases, do not value inquiry and offer little scope for 
the exercise of professional judgment. Our rationale for this approach, against 
the grain as it is, grows out of a concern for the retention of qualified teachers 
in urban schools who are from the communities they teach in, who hold a 
moral vision of teaching, and who are committed to more progressive, hu- 
mane pedagogy than is currently supported in New York City public schools. 

A majority of our students live and teach in the surrounding Brooklyn 
neighborhoods of Bedford-Stuyvesant, East New York, and Fort Greene, 
which are three of the most disadvantaged communities in the country, and 
an overwhelming majority of them are from low-income working families. 
Eighty percent of the students in the program are people of color, 51% of 
African descent, 82% are women, and many are recent immigrants from the 
Caribbean, Russia, China, Korea, South America, and elsewhere. Many are 
bidialectal or bilingual. Eighty-five percent of the program’s graduate stu- 
dents are uncertified teachers working in city schools, and many of them are 
working in low-performing schools, or schools under review. The program 
has been designed to capitalize on the cultural and linguistic strengths that 
the students bring with them to the task of teaching in urban environments. 

Given the power of the technical/rational, or standardized/management 
paradigms, one of the most difficult tasks for the teacher educators in our 
program, working with beginning phenomenological inquirers, is to help 
them frame questions that are not instrumental questions, but questions ori- 
ented toward understanding. For example, given the stresses and pressures 
that they work under, many of our students want to ask, “how can I get the 
children to learn this material?” or “how can I better control my students’ 
behavior?” We reorient them to instead ask such questions as “what is the 
nature of the experience of my students’ learning?” or “how can I better 
understand the essence of my students’ behaviors?’’—questions that might 
better lend themselves to phenomenological inquiry and to thoughtful 
practice. 

Students carry out two different kinds of studies throughout the course 
of their program. The first is a Descriptive Review of the Child, in which 
they carefully observe one child and develop a full and thoughtful descrip- 
tion of such aspects of the child as her physical presence and gesture, 
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disposition and temperament, relations and connections with others, strong 
interests and preferences, and modes of thinking and learning. The meth- 
odology for this approach has been carefully worked out over many years 
through the work of Pat Carini and her colleagues at the Prospect School in 
Vermont and is well articulated in the book From Another Angle, edited by 
Margaret Himley, with Pat Carini (2000). 

The second study that our students carry out is a Descriptive Review of a 
Teaching Practice, in which they spend two semesters inquiring into one of 
their own practices. For this, we again draw on the work of the Prospect 
Center and Van Manen’s methodology for “doing” phenomenology (1984). 
First, we orient students toward a “phenomenon,” then work with them to 
develop a question and tease out their biases and preconceptions about the 
question. Then we steer them toward the gathering of different sorts of 
“data”—including their own recollections of the topic from childhood, ob- 
servations of relevant experiences, in-depth descriptions of student work, 
tracing etymological sources, and detailed descriptions of context (physical, 
historical, personal, institutional). We then ask them to examine their data 
for the structural elements contained within the description—recurring 
themes and patterns. They then weave these themes into a narrative that 
seeks to uncover the meanings in the experiences that they have docu- 
mented. It is only at the end of their investigations, after we have led them, 
we hope, to trust in their own capacities to generate knowledge that they 

_turn to the ideas of others about their topic, carrying out a modified lit- 
erature review that might inform their question. 

Teachers’ capacities to respond authentically to children have been 
clouded over by a contemporary public school discourse that is dominated 
by the language of labeling, standardized accountability, zero tolerance, 
scripted teaching, and the management of student learning and behavior. 
In significant ways, the paradigm of the educational world they teach in and 
the paradigm of our teacher preparation program are in conflict. We focus 
on the valuing of difference and inclusion rather than labeling and division; 
authentic curriculum and assessment as opposed to standardized account- 
ability; social justice rather than zero tolerance; the cultivation of mindful 
judgment as opposed to the mindless implementation of an external cur- 
riculum; and the observation and understanding of, rather than the man- 
agement of, student learning and behavior. These tensions cause our 
students no end of anxiety, as one might imagine. 


A NARRATIVE OF PRACTICE: FELIX AND iL 


Felix Perez III is a graduate of the undergraduate LIU Urban Childhood 
teacher education program and our Literacy Masters program. He grew up 
in the East New York section of Brooklyn, the area in which he currently 
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teaches. At the time of the work we describe below, he was a second-year 
teacher at the Cypress Hills Child Care Center, a program that is part of NY’s 
universal prekindergarten program. The community is largely working- 
class Hispanic. The children who attend the school mainly come from sin- 
gle-parent families. Felix taught the 4-year-olds. There were 20 children, 
mostly Hispanic, with a few from the Caribbean and | Asian child. 

One of the stories Felix tells is about a child in his first class, a boy with 
whom he was struggling. The little boy had become very disruptive to the 
group and was doing things that Felix did not know what to do with. He 
decided to do a Descriptive Review of this child at our new teachers’ inquiry 
group. He wanted to figure out how he could help the child become part of 
the class community. J felt to Felix like an outsider; he never wanted to be 
part of the group. Felix asked the inquiry group leader, Linette Moorman, 
to visit his class and observe this child, and Linette gave him a couple of 
insights that helped focus his observations. Through the review, Felix got 
some ideas about how to work with the child and the adults who were 
important in creating the environment in which this child was living. 

Eckhart Tolle, in Practicing the Power of Now (2001), described being 
mindful through remaining in the present moment, and he pointed to the 
relationship between mindfulness and action: 


Focus your attention on the now and tell me what problems you have 
at this moment. I am not getting any answer because it is impossible to 
have a problem when your attention is fully in the Now. A situation 
needs to be either dealt with or accepted. Why make it into a problem? 
.... Problem” means that you are dwelling on a situation mentally 
without there being a true intention or possibility of taking action now. 


(p. 41) 


In the following story, Felix illustrates how observing and describing J, 
“staying in the now” with this child, helped him, his colleagues, and J’s 
parents get beyond seeing J as a “problem” and to find ways to act mind- 
fully in the present. As he documented his observation for the Review, one 
of the insights Felix came to was that ; 


some of the teachers’ attitudes toward him [J] were making it impos- 
sible for him to behave in the way he wanted to. Some of the things 
they said to him were terrible. When anything happened in the class- 
room, the first thing that was said was, “did J do that?” “Did J hit 
you?” “Did J call you a name?” No one was saying, ““What happened 
to your” Everyone was just saying, “Did J do this?” 


One day J brought a toy. He showed me the toy, and I told him, “Oh, 
that’s a good toy. When it’s time for choice time, you can play with it.” 
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But, I was in someone else’s classroom at the beginning of last year, 
and the teachers there didn’t want toys in the classroom, and I didn’t 
know that. So, I told him to put it away. “You can play with it later.” 
The other teachers practically attacked him. They were holding him 
down. One was taking the toy out of his pocket. 


At first I didn’t see things like that. I was sort of blind. When Linette 
came and told me how some of the teachers were talking to him and 
what they were doing to him, I started to notice the things that were 
going on in the classroom. I was upset with things like that. 


Thoughtfulness, said Van Manen (2001), characterizes phenomenology more 
aptly than any other word. “In the words of the great phenomenologist, 
thoughtfulness is described as a minding, a heeding, a caring attunement— 
a heedful mindful wondering about the project of life, of living, of what it 
means to live a life” (p. 12). Doing a Descriptive Review under the guidance 
of an experienced teacher, Felix began to notice patterns of behavior that he 
had not noticed before. Noticing led to thoughtfulness, a more “caring 
attunement.” 


But, it was not only the teachers. It was the parents as well. The 
parents would come to school and tell me things like, “Oh, my god. I 
can’t believe my son. I don’t know what I’m going to do with him. He 
is forever abusing my other kids. I always punish him.” I realized that 
J gets it from school, and he gets it from home. I knew there was no 
way that he was going to be able to function in a classroom and at 
home the way that he probably wanted to. Everyone thought of him as 
the bad boy. I began to think that maybe he is behaving the way he is 
because everyone already thinks he is bad. 


“The phenomenological reduction or epoche brackets our convictions and 
prejudices so that we may examine the world in its primordialness, as it 
gives itself to consciousness. The epoche is designed to cleanse the field of 
consciousness so that we may see, feel, imagine the essential form of a 
thing” (Grumet, 1992, p. 38). Felix begins here to see the relationship 
between habitual thinking and patterned behavior, and the way that con- 
ditioned expectations create lived realities. Setting aside the preconceived 
ideas that his teaching environment had socialized him to, he generated an 
alternative explanation for J’s behavior that contained the seeds of more 
positive interactions. 


That is when I decided that I had to take some actions. I kept ob- 
serving him and writing things down that happened in the classroom 
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that I knew weren't helping him. When I saw that I had enough of a 
body of information, I decided to have a meeting with the teachers in 
the class. I showed them what I was seeing in the classroom. I gave 
everyone a copy of my notes, and we talked them through. I explained 
to them that I felt he would be much, much better in his learning, in 
his behavior if we decided as a group that we would try not to judge 
J. That was one of the main things that I wanted them not to do. 
I wanted them to not judge him and not treat him like he was the 
bad boy. 


“For van Manen, such tactfulness is not so much a ‘body of knowledge’ one 
possesses but rather a ‘knowing body,’ a way of being with students that 
recognizes the pedagogical actions that are appropriate in a given moment 
with a particular child” (Brown, 1992, p. 56). Felix developed a deep un- 
derstanding of J that was grounded in careful observation, description, and 
intuition. This embodied form of knowing provided him with the moral 
conviction to challenge the status quo at his school. 


We started to change our attitudes. We started to ask, “what 
happened?” instead of asking what J had done. At the beginning 
it was hard for them. They kept doing what they were used to 
doing, and every time I heard them say it, I would cough, and 
they switched their words—““What happened?” That was the main 
thing in the beginning—not to use J as the scapegoat for everything 
that happened. 


After they started to change their language, I started to tell them about 
their actions toward him. I told them that if he had a toy, and I told 
him he could bring it, they shouldn't take it from him. Choice time is 
choice time. Children could play with what they want. I had to explain 
this to them because we were moving into our own room, and two of 
the teachers were going to be coming with me. I wanted them to know 
what was going to happen in my classroom. 


Phenomenology is a 


“philosophy of action” well suited to radically reforming educational 
practice. .. because of its ontologically oriented methodology, [it] pro- 
vokes serious and original thinking about the world. ... A deeper 
understanding of the lifeworld of the student through phenomeno- 
logical research precipitates a greater likelihood of one actively artic- 
ulating questions and dissent concerning ideas and programs that 
violate the good of the student.” (Brown, 1992, pp. 57-58) 
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The entry above clearly shows the forms of action that emerged from 
Felix’s careful attention to the details of J’s behavior. His moral conviction, 
grounded as it was in his deep understanding of the “lifeworld of the stu- 
dent,” enabled him to act as an advocate for the best interests of the child. 


After I talked to the teachers, and we started to work it out, I started to 
talk to the parents. The parents were really close with me. They came 
to me when they were having problems at home. I knew the way they 
were talking to him at home was not how I was talking to him in class. 
So, I spoke to them about how they talk to him. Everyday he came to 
school angry, and when I asked why he was angry, he would tell me, 
“Oh, my father” or “Oh, my mother.” Everyday it was something. 
“They punished me. They did this; they did that.” I was asking myself, 
“Why am I trying so hard if they are going to do it at home?” In 
January, at the parent-teacher conferences, I explained to J’s parents 
how we were changing here at school and how we needed them to 
change at home. I didn’t want him to have a loving classroom envi- 
ronment and then go home and have to deal with an environment 
where everyone was still mean to him. I didn’t want him to feel his 
home was a place he didn’t want to go. He always wanted to stay in 
school. When it was time to go home, he was crying. Instead of “Hi 
mommy,” he was crying. I thought, “No. That can’t happen. That’s 
your family. You are going to be with them more than you are going to 
be with me.” 


In Van Manen’s (2001) words, 


From a phenomenological point of view, to do research is always to 
question the way we experience the world, to want to know the world 
in which we live as human beings. And since to know the world is 
profoundly to be in the world in a certain way, the act of researching— 
questioning—theorizing is the intentional act of attaching ourselves to 
the world, to become more fully part of it. (p. 5) 


The act of inquiry, for Felix, became inseparable from the desire to immerse 
himself more fully in the lives of J’s family. Knowing and being become 
fused in the moment when one commits to “attaching oneself to the world,” 
with all the attendant risks of disappointment and disillusionment. 


So, we started. The parents changed too after a while. It took them a 
long, long time before they could realize how to deal with him when 
he behaved the way he did, to not punish him but to talk to him 
instead. It took a little while but they started to do it. We made a plan 
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for J for what we would do when something happened. With the 
parents, we came up with ideas. I didn’t want to put it in their heads 
that this is what they had to do. I wanted them to be able to tell me 
what they think they could do. I am not his parent. I don’t know what 
he does at home and what they could do for him at home. I wanted 
them to tell me. And, they came up with some good ideas. I did make 
some suggestions. For example, they never ate dinner together in a 
group. They would send the children to their room to eat and they 
would go to their room. J is only 4. I said, “you need to eat dinner with 
him. You need to talk to him.” So, they started to have dinner with 
him. They started to talk to him more. They started to explain to him 
how to talk instead of fighting. 


According to Van Manen (2001), 


The end of human science research for educators is a critical peda- 
gogical competence: knowing how to act tactfully in pedagogic situ- 
ations on the basis of a carefully edified thoughtfulness. To that end 
hermeneutic phenomenological research integrates part and whole, 
the contingent and the essential, value and desire. It encourages a 
certain attentive awareness to the details and seemingly trivial dimen- 
sions of our everyday educational lives. It makes us thoughtfully aware 
of the consequential in the inconsequential, the significant in the taken- 
for-granted. (p. 8) 


Felix displayed great tact in his interactions with J’s parents. He engaged 
with them in a generous spirit, not demeaning their actions, but gently 
reinforcing better parenting. His attention to the “seemingly trivial dimen- 
sions” of J’s lived experience, such as the importance of eating dinner with 
his family, led to significant change in the child’s life. 


That was the main problem. He used to fight a lot. Whenever some- 
one did something, it was fist first and then Ill talk to you. We tried to 
get that to be opposite. And, we did a good job. By May he was really 
good at speaking about what was going on rather than hitting. I think 
that between May and August he only hit somebody once. He would 
either talk to the child or to the teacher instead of fighting. And, he 
would ask me, “Listen. They hit me. Can you tell them something?” 


And, at home it was the same thing. The mother told me that he and 
his sister had a better relationship. He played with the sister more at 
home instead of hitting her. His sister was only two and the parents 
had been scared that he as a big boy was going to hurt her one day. 
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They would always punish him and put him in his room and things 
like that. But, little by little, he started to play at home with her, with 
blocks, even with dolls. He would tell me he played with his sister’s 
dolls yesterday. 


When he got a baby brother, he came into school saying, “I’m a big 
brother.” I told the father I thought that was good. The parents let 
him hold the baby, and so he started to feel like a brother. So, everyone 
started to change. J changed. His parents changed. I changed. The 
other teachers changed. It was a big circle for everyone involved in it. 


His change and our change helped the whole class because J became 
able to function in our group. He became part of our classroom. It was 
no longer us and J. It was all of us, so it became better in the class- 
room. More children played with J. More children would ask him to 
be their partner. Things in the classroom got better because we did 
that one review on that one child. 


According to Van Manen (2001), 


In doing research we question the world’s very secrets and intimacies 
which are constitutive of the world, and which bring the world as 
world into being for us and in us. Then research is a caring act: we 
want to know that which is most essential to being. ... And if our love 
is strong enough, we not only will learn much about life, we will also 
come face to face with its mystery. (pp. 5-6) 


What is the mystery revealed here? If we can be so bold as to attempt to 
demystify a mystery, it seems to be the subtle ways in which the transfor- 
mation of a social situation is brought about. Felix began with a simple 
“ethic of care,” which inspired him to look more closely at a situation and 
document what he saw. Through modest interventions, small changes were 
brought about that had a synergetic effect. 

“Phenomenological research has, as its ultimate aim, the fulfillment of 
our human nature: to become more fully who we are” (Van Manen, 2001, 
p. 12). Stories are most compelling when they contain some universalizing 
characteristics. To us, this particular narrative is a story of how one young 
boy was helped to become “more fully who he was.” Embedded in this 
assertion is an assumption of human goodness, a commitment to the notion 
that people have some innate tendency toward sociability. The researcher, 
in this case a beginning teacher, began with this assumption of goodness, 
then directed his attention and his energy to the task of making this good- 
ness more visible. Through exercising his gift of vision, and acting with tact, 
he was a catalyst for the transformation of a difficult classroom situation. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We struggle against the desires that our students have for clarity and pre- 
cision in this research endeavor—for preset categories into which they 
might fit their observations, and a clearly delineated research track that 
might yield certain outcomes, something more like “action-research” that 
might more clearly point toward more effective roles and behaviors. Speak- 
ing of these more measurable formulations, Aoki (1992) reminds us that 
“these portrayals, although correct, although illuminating, are all distanced 
seeing in the images of abstract conceptual schemes that are idealizations, 
somewhat removed, missing the preconceptual, pretheoretical fleshy, ae 
miliar, very concrete world of teachers and students” (p. 19). 

To ask our students to attune themselves to their lifeworld is, in many 
cases, to ask them to bear close witness to painful realities—realities of 
hunger and homelessness and violence and neglect and deprivation and 
injustice. Many of them do not dwell in institutions that support inquiry—or 
for that matter, innovation, creativity, caring, joy, or experimentation, char- 
acteristics that enliven the practice of teaching. They are relieved just to 
make it through each day. To ask them to adopt a metacognitive stance, to 
ask that they distance themselves from their experiences in order to come 
closer to them, to be both in the midst of things and apart from them, and to 
document the small everyday details of their classrooms is almost more than 
they can shoulder. And yet they do it, and many of them do it well; their 
work attests to the stunning transformations that can occur when one en- 
gages deeply and intently in open-minded inquiry. For the phenomenolo- 
gist, said Grumet (1992), “knowledge of the world requires knowledge of 
self-as-knower-of-the-world” (p. 30). Lionel, a Caribbean man who works 
with emotionally and behaviorally labeled “boys” and is a graduate of our 
master’s program, writes of this growth process, 


Today, at the very end of the program, I look back on what I consider 
to have been a journey into self-discovery. A long time ago I came to 
understand that teaching would be my lifelong pursuit. I did not have 
to be convinced of this, and, as a result, there was an almost matter of 
fact approach to my teaching. I was a teacher and did not care to be 
anything else. This posture began to be challenged from the very first 
day of my sojourn at LIU. From the outset I began to realize that I 
would have to take a look at myself the teacher, and to engage some 
critical questions as to who and what and why I was a teacher. As the 
program developed my questions became many. What is my motiva- 
tion? What is my purpose? What role do I fill in society? What con- 
tribution am I to make to the development of my students and my 
society? 
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Students such as Felix and Lionel, who open themselves up to this phen- 
omenological process and who give themselves over to deep inquiry, re- 
awaken themselves to matters of meaning by reawakening themselves to the 
basic experience of the world. They have become contemplative in the 
sense that contemplation is a state of being in which one is fully present 
and attuned to the world, bracketing thinking, judging, and analyzing, 
while trying to see clearly. As Van Manen (1984) might say of them, 
they have awakened to the reality that “knowledge as understanding is 
geistig—a matter of the depth of the soul, spirit, embodied knowing and 
being” (p. 14). 


Note 


1 Felix Perez presented the material this text is based on at the Prospect Center Fall 
Conference, November 2003. 
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Few counseling programs directly address the importance of self-care in reducing 
stress and burnout in their curricula. A course entitled Mind/Body Medicine and the 
Art of Self-Care was created to address personal and professional growth opportu- 
nities through self-care and mindfulness practices (meditation, yoga, qigong, and 
conscious relaxation exercises). Three methods of evaluating this 15-week 3-credit 
mindfulness-based stress reduction (MBSR) course for counseling students indicated 
positive changes for students in learning how to manage stress and improve coun- 
seling practice. Students reported positive physical, emotional, mental, spiritual, and 
interpersonal changes and substantial effects on their counseling skills and thera- 
' peutic relationships. Information from a focus group, qualitative reports, and quan- 
titative course evaluations were triangulated; all data signified positive student 
responses to the course, method of teaching, and course instructor. Most students 
reported intentions of integrating mindfulness practices into their future profession. 


INTRODUCTION 


Faculty in counseling training programs often voice the importance of self- 
care in reducing stress and burnout for students during and after their 
graduate training, but few programs specifically address this issue in their 
curricula. To address this perceived need, a course was developed to pro- 
vide students with personal and professional growth opportunities through 
self-care and mindfulness practices. Course methods included participation 
in experiential and academic activities. A focus group, qualitative reports, 
and quantitative course evaluations were used to assess course impact on 
students. 

Although burnout is a broad notion within American society, it was orig- 
inally coined to refer to the physical and emotional exhaustion that can 
occur for human service providers. Moore and Cooper (1996) found that 
mental health professionals suffer from both emotional exhaustion and the 
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usual organizational sources of stress. Baker (2003) described the potential 
for compassion fatigue and vicarious traumatization for these workers. 
These stressors may have harmful effects on counseling students’ effective- 
ness and success by reducing their capacity for attention, concentration, and 
decision-making (Shapiro, Shapiro, & Schwartz, 2000). According to Moore 
and Cooper (1996), mental health professionals in particular are subject to 
severe levels of stress due to working in an emotionally exhaustive envi- 
ronment. Learning to deal with stress and forestall burnout is a critical 
dimension of professional development. 

Self-care practices are self-initiated behaviors that promote good health 
and well-being (Bickley, 1998). The importance of providing counselors 
with tools for self-care while they are being trained and early in their ca- 
reers has been increasingly recognized (Baker, 2003; Brems, 2001; Kuyken, 
Peters, Power, & Lavender, 2003; Weiss, 2004); however, the demands of 
the curricula and clinical training often leave little room for directly teach- 
ing these strategies, and it is viewed as the individual responsibility of the 
individual student to engage in these practices. The quality of training 
programs is compromised if the rhetoric of practitioner growth, develop- 
ment, and self-care is not matched by specific means for trainees to learn 
and practice methods of self-care. 

A perceived need in counselor training led the instructor (J. C. Christ- 
opher) to develop a graduate course entitled Mind/Body Medicine and the 
Art of Self-Care. The goals of the course were to familiarize students in an 
accredited counseling program with mindfulness practices and their rele- 
vance to counseling and to provide students with methods for self-care and 
the prevention of burnout. The underlying philosophy behind the course 
was derived from the Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction (MBSR) Pro- 
gram developed by Jon Kabat-Zinn (1990) at the University of Massachu- 
setts Medical Center in 1979. The central tenet of Kabat-Zinn’s program is 
mindfulness, a Buddhist concept based on cultivating awareness “with the 
aim of helping people live each moment of their lives—even the painful 
ones—as fully as possible” (Kabat-Zinn, 1993, p. 260). In contrast with re- 
laxation training—in which the ultimate goal is to replace a less desirable 
physical and mental state, such as anxiety, stress, fear, or pain with a more 
desirable state, like calm, relaxation, or peace—the ultimate aim of mind- 
fulness practices is to be present to whatever our experience is at the mo- 
ment. As Kabat-Zinn (1993) observed, “acknowledging present-moment 
reality as it actually is, whether it is pleasant or unpleasant, is the first step 
towards transforming that reality and your relationship to it” (p. 261). 

The extensively researched MBSR program has been used with over 
10,000 medical patients and has been found to be beneficial for a variety of 
medical conditions, including chronic pain, heart disease, gastrointestinal 
disorders, anxiety, depression, and extreme skin conditions (Kabat-Zinn, 
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1982; Kabat-Zinn & Chapman-Waldrop, 1988; Kabat-Zinn, Lipworth, & 
Burney, 1985; Kabat-Zinn et al., 1992; Kabat-Zinn et al., 1998). Other 
mindfulness-based studies have demonstrated improvements in quality of 
life, health-related quality of life, general health, sleep quality, and immune 
function, and decreases in psychological distress and physical symptoms 
and conditions (Carlson, Speca, Patel, & Goodey, 2004; Davidson et al., 
2003; Lawson & Horneffer, 2002; Roth & Robbins, 2004; Williams, Kolar, 
Reger, & Pearson, 2001). 

One of the strengths of MBSR, in contrast to most stress reduction pro- 
grams, is that participants are exposed to three different forms of practice: 
yoga, meditation, and a body-scan awareness exercise. Research indicates 
that participants often find one of the three practices more beneficial or 
preferred for personal reasons (Kabat-Zinn, Chapman, & Salmon, 1997). 
Kabat-Zinn and colleagues found that individuals who experience anxiety 
somatically (e.g., physical symptoms such as gastrointestinal distress) prefer 
meditation, while those who experience anxiety cognitively (e.g., racing 
thoughts) prefer yoga (Kabat-Zinn et al., 1997). Therefore, various practices 
are available in MBSR to best meet the physical, affective, and cognitive 
needs of the individual. This may help to explain why MBSR has been 
found to have high compliance rates, even after 3 years (Kabat-Zinn & 
Chapman-Waldrop, 1988; Miller, Fletcher, & Kabat-Zinn, 1995). 


RESEARCH ON MINDFULNESS PRACTICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Recently, researchers have been evaluating MBSR as a tool for helping 
university students, especially allied health students, cope with stress. Sta- 
tistically significant results from a controlled study of undergraduate stu- 
dents showed that MBSR participants had decreased levels of depression 
and anxiety and had a greater sense of control and adaptability skills (Astin, 
1997). Shapiro, Schwartz, and Bonner (1998) found similar reductions in 
state and trait anxiety, and increased scores on measures of spiritual ex- 
perience and empathy in an 8-week MBSR program with medical and 
premedical students. Another study with medical students found a signif- 
icant decrease in total mood disturbance among participants as compared 
with a control group (Rosenzweig, Reibel, Greeson, Brainard, & Hojat, 
2003). Bruce, Young, Turner, Vander Wal, and Linden (2002), using both 
quantitative and qualitative methods, found that an 8-week MBSR program 
for nursing students decreased psychological symptoms and, to a lesser 
degree, physical symptoms; increased health-related quality of life; and 
enhanced awareness of physical, emotional, and mental responses to stress, 
such as new abilities to “let go” of stress, and decreased feelings of being 
rushed or disoriented. Given the focus of counseling programs, it was 
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surprising to find no published studies that examined the application of 
mindfulness practice to counseling curricula or students, apart from our 
own recent research (Christopher et al., in press; Schure, Christopher, & 
Christopher, in press). 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COURSE 


Unlike the above studies, the course described in this article is not a sup- 
plemental 8-week program, but a semester-long (15 weeks) 3-credit elective 
course integrated into the curriculum that not only teaches techniques for 
stress reduction but also directly addresses the issue of how mindfulness 
practice and transformation can be integrated into the students’ clinical 
practice. The two primary goals of personal and professional growth are 
operationalized through six course objectives: (1) to provide students with 
techniques and skills for self-care, (2) to foster students’ understanding of 
indigenous traditions of contemplative practice from both Eastern and 
Western cultures, (3) to foster students’ awareness of mind/body medicine 
and contemporary attempts to adapt contemplative practice to health care, 
(4) to foster students’ awareness of mind/body research regarding the ef- 
fectiveness of contemplative practice in behavioral medicine, (5) to foster 
students’ awareness of ethical considerations in the application of mind/ 
body medicine, and (6) to foster students’ awareness of the impact of cul- 
ture, especially cultural understandings of well-being, on the counseling 
process. Consequently, the course is interdisciplinary in nature, drawing on 
source materials from behavioral medicine, religious studies, psychological 
and medical anthropology, cross-cultural psychology, and psychiatry (see 
the appendix for course readings). The course entails both academic and 
experiential learning. 

The course is taught by a core faculty member of a counseling graduate 
program accredited by the Council for Accreditation of Counseling and 
Related Educational Programs (CACREP). The instructor is a licensed 
counselor and psychologist who has been a licensed yoga teacher and 
meditation practitioner for over 20 years. He began teaching MBSR in a 
community hospital 2 years prior to developing and teaching the course. 

The experiential component of the class is loosely based on Kabat-Zinn’s 
(1990) MBSR program. The course meets twice a week and includes 75- 
minute mindfulness practice using hatha yoga, sitting meditation, qigong 
(an ancient Chinese practice for cultivating health), and conscious relaxa- 
tion techniques. Participants are required to practice outside class for at 
least 45 minutes four times a week. Students meet once a week in pairs to 
process their practice activity during the semester. The academic compo- 
nent of the course includes an introduction to readings about the 
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mindfulness practices (including both authors indigenous to the specific 
traditions and contemporary Western interpreters), applications to psycho- 
therapy and behavioral medicine, and current research. Students present 
four 15-minute overviews of self-selected empirical research on aspects of 
mind/body medicine, and each student is responsible for cofacilitating a 
discussion of the readings twice during the semester. An important feature 
of the course is an intellectual and experiential journal intended to provide 
students with the opportunity to process and discuss both their reaction to 
the concepts in the readings and the contemplative practices. A minimum of 
60 typed journal pages must be completed by the end of the semester. 
Students are graded on attendance and participation, journal writing, and 
research presentations. 


METHODS 


To assess the impact of the course, three methods of evaluation were used: 4 
years of quantitative course evaluations, a focus group, and 4 years of 
qualitative reports. The results from the focus group and qualitative reports 
are summarized from recently published research articles (Christopher et 
al., in press; Schure et al., in press). 


QUANTITATIVE COURSE EVALUATION 


Quantitative course evaluation scores based on the Aleamoni Course/In- 
structor Evaluation Questionnaire indicated positive student responses to 
the course, method of teaching, and course instructor. Table | indicates the 
scores received on a 4.0 scale in the five domains of Attitude, Method, 
Content, Interest, and Instructor. The Overall category indicates the aver- 
age/mean score of each year the course was taught, and the Mean indicates 
the average of each domain. 

According to Aleamoni (personal communication, September 28, 2005), 
the categories General Course Attitude, Method of Instruction, Course 


Table 1. Aleamoni Scores 








Year Attitude Method Content Interest Instructor Overall 
1 4.00 3.88 3.85 3.92 3.86 3.90 
2 3.95 3.90 3.70 3.60 3.96 3.83 
3 3.85 3.70 3.63 3.65 3.70 3.70 
4 3.56 3.34 3.66 3.47 3.75 3.57 
Mean 3.84 3.71 3.71 3.66 3.82 3.75 





Note. Scores from 3.0 to 3.59 are considered by department standards to “exceed 
expectations,” and those between 3.60 and 4.0 are considered “extraordinary.” 
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Content, Interest and Attention of Students, and Instructor were factor 
analytically determined subscales resulting in four items comprising each of 
the subscales except for the Instructor subscale, which has five items. The 
General Course Attitude subscale represents the students’ overall percep- 
tion of the course, taking into account all the elements that they have been 
exposed to over the duration of the course. The Method of Instruction 
subscale represents the students’ perception of how the course was taught, 
taking into account all the elements that relate to presentation of the subject 
matter and involvement of students in the learning process. The Course 
Content subscale represents the students’ reactions to the course material, 
including textbooks and examinations. The Interest and Attention subscale 
represents the students’ perception of how well the course and instructor 
were able to hold their interest and attention during the class sessions. The 
Instructor subscale represents the students’ perception of the instructor’s 
manner, personality, attitude, and effectiveness in the classroom. 

According to the evaluative scores, students found the course to be con- 
sistently effective in the five primary domains of Attitude, Method, Content, 
Interest, and Instructor over a 4-year period. These quantitative results are 
consistent with the positive data gathered via written and spoken evalua- 
tions as summarized in the next two sections. 


FOCUS GROUP EVALUATION 


A focus group was used to evaluate the fourth year of the course near the 
conclusion of the semester. Focus group research is a qualitative-data-gath- 
ering method that allows researchers to gain a variety of perspectives (Pat- 
ton, 2002) and has been shown to be a useful tool in gathering evaluative 
data from students (Christopher, 2000). A moderator’s guide was developed 
largely based on the descriptions provided through a six-volume focus 
group instructional series (Morgan & Krueger, 1998). The guide included 
the purpose of the focus group, probing ideas, a brief listing of group 
control and facilitation techniques, and a list of questions for discussion. The 
questions were open-ended and included, Why did you take this course? 
What is the first thing that comes to mind when you consider the course? 
What do you like most about the class? What do you like least about the 
class? Discuss the strengths and weaknesses associated with the class or- 
ganization. Would you like to make any other comments? 

The focus group was conducted with 11 participants, ranging in age 
from early 20s to mid-50s, who were first- and second-year master’s-level 
graduate students in mental health counseling, school counseling, and 
family counseling. The focus group was tape recorded, and field notes were 
taken during and immediately after the session was completed. The tape 
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was transcribed verbatim, and inductive content analysis was used to iden- 
tify the primary themes in the data (Patton, 2002; Strauss & Corbin, 1990). 

Students found the class to be of high quality and a valuable growth 
experience both personally and professionally. Suggestions were made 
about how the course could be improved; however, none of the themes 
demonstrated any problems of substance associated with the class. Results 
are summarized by question asked. 


Why Did You Take This Course? 


Students indicated that they wanted to learn more about the mind-body 
connection in depth; several had heard about or tried some mind-body 
practices (e.g., yoga) and how to manage their stress and use relaxation 
techniques with clients. Several students mentioned taking the class for 
themselves because they had heard that self-care techniques would be 
practiced in class. One student thought that the course would be easy, but 
experienced significant personal growth, realizing that he or she had been 
avoiding looking at certain psychological issues by staying busy. 


What Is the First Thing That Comes to Mind When You Consider the Course? 


The students described various changes as a result of taking the course, 
including physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual changes. Several stu- 
dents indicated that it was refreshing to have a class that was taught in a 
nontraditional format. Students also described being more patient, aware, 
conscious, and able to focus. One student described a new ability to recen- 
ter, stating, “Focusing on things that ... are in the present, and not nec- 
essarily stressing out about things that are in the future or things that have 
already happened .. . just focusing on what's real instead of letting the stress 
overwhelm me.” 

The students talked about significant personal changes and how these 
changes influenced therapy with clients. One student mentioned that being 
able to be present with themselves allowed them to transfer that presence to 
the therapeutic environment. Another student noted that they were able to 
gain a greater connection to those around them, including clients, instead 
of being hurried and defensive. 


What Do You Like Most About the Class? 


Several students commented on the instructor, indicating that they enjoyed 
his manner, the fact that he was emotionally present and available, that he 
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“walks his talk” in terms of practicing mindfulness himself, and that he was 
willing to deviate from the syllabus to teach areas in which the students 
indicated interest. The students also brought up that they enjoyed the 
readings. 


What Did You Like Least About the Class? 


Opinions varied regarding how many practices should be reviewed during 
the semester; some would have preferred exposure to more practices, while 
others preferred learning fewer practices in more depth. Students also had 
differing preferences regarding the 60 typed pages of journal writing re- 
quired over the semester that summarized their reactions to course read- 
ings and their personal practice. Some students disliked the assignment and 
the required minimum of pages, and some disliked having to word-process 
their journals. Others disagreed, stating that there were many benefits from 
journal writing. 

The students differed in opinion regarding the required four presen- 
tations on scientific articles during the semester; some thought it was too 
many presentations, some disliked that the presentations had to be scien- 
tifically based, and some had difficulty finding research-based articles on 
course topics. Others disagreed, indicating that the assignments would al- 
low them to convince future employers that mindfulness has growing em- 
pirical support for its effectiveness in treating various mental health issues. 


Discuss the Strengths and Weaknesses Associated With the Class Organization 


Students responded that the course was not tightly organized, indicating 
that this was good for some students and not good for others. One student 
thought that the lack of structure prevented them from feeling properly 
prepared for class, while other students thought that the structure fit into 
the course objectives and was congruent with the goal of staying present. 
One student commented that by not cutting things off unnaturally, it al- 
lowed conversations to develop more deeply. 


Would You Like to Make Any Other Comments? 


Finally, students were asked to provide additional feedback. Many students 
were concerned that the course might not be taught annually, indicating 
that this would be a “big error,” and that the course should be required for 
all counseling students. They felt that the course had positive implications 
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for counseling, indicating that they had new control over their bodies and 
breath, allowing them to be more present and less anxious with clients. One 
student elaborated, 


In a lot of ways, I feel like this was the most important class I’ve taken, 
just learning to be present in a different way. It has huge implications 
in the counseling area . .. I have this new control over my body where 
I can like, take a breath, and it’s a different kind of breath than [I] ever 
knew how to take, and feel like, oh, I feel calmer now, and I feel 
centered, and in control of my body and I can be present to this 
person instead of being anxious inside. It’s just huge. 


QUALITATIVE REPORT EVALUATION 


Narratives (i.e., oral accounts and journals) offer a unique avenue of inquiry 
into an individual’s or a group’s experience (Giorgi, 1985; Patton, 1999; 
Van Manen, 1990) and address the limitations of quantitative research, 
which relies on preselected measures and scales. Using qualitative analysis 
of journal entries, the influence of the course Mind/Body Medicine and the 
Art of Self-Care on counseling students was explored across four different 
cohorts of students. As a final journal assignment, students were given four 
questions to respond to and submit in writing: 


1. How has your life changed over the course of this semester in ways 
that may be related to the class? 


2. Of all the practices learned in class, which one are you drawn to the 
most and why? How has it impacted you? 


3. How, if at all, has this course impacted your work with clients, both 
in terms of being in the room and thinking about the treatment? 


4. How do you see yourself integrating, if at all, any of the practices 
from class into your clinical practice (or career plans)? 


Participants were 33 first- and second-year master’s-level graduate students 
in mental health, marriage and family, and school counseling, ranging in 
age from early 20s to mid-50s, enrolled in Mind/Body Medicine and the Art 
of Self-Care over 4 years. There were 27 females and 6 males; 30 were 
White, 2 were Japanese, and | was Native American. Students received no 
direction regarding the length of their answers and were informed that 
completing the assignment would result in a passing grade. No student 
chose to withhold his or her data from the study. 
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Students turned in their responses, which were stored anonymously, 
entered verbatim into word-processing software, and analyzed using NVivo 
qualitative data analysis software (QSR NVivo version 1.2). Responses to the 
four questions were analyzed qualitatively, as described by Guba and Lin- 
coln (1992), Strauss and Corbin (1994), and Patton (1987, 2002). Responses 
from each question were analyzed using cross-case analysis (Huberman & 
Miles, 1994). Analysis was focused on the participant’s responses to the four 
open-ended questions, and data were analyzed inductively; hence, themes 
emerged from the data instead of being decided a priori (Patton, 1987). A 
second researcher coded a random 10% of the texts to ensure validity and 
congruence. No notable differences were found in participant responses 
across the 4 years. Results are summarized by question asked. 


Question 1: Short-Term Impacts of Course 


Five themes emerged in response to how the course had an impact on 
students: (1) physical changes, (2) emotional changes, (3) attitudinal or 
mental changes, (4) spiritual awareness, and (5) interpersonal changes. 


1. Physical changes. Participants experienced a variety of physical effects: 
(1) improvements in balance, strength, and flexibility; (2) other health ben- 
efits associated with practice; and (3) increased bodily awareness and sen- 
sitivity. One student noted increased leg strength, flexibility, and balance in 
one leg with nerve damage, and weight loss. Some students indicated that 
their bodies initially reacted negatively to practice, but that ultimately they 
Saw positive outcomes as a result of committing themselves to their practice. 
Several students mentioned how their increased awareness of the body, and 
its connectedness with the mind, has enabled them to take better care of 
themselves. One student described, “As far as physical ailments, I feel as if I 
know my body a lot better and I am able to recognize when I am starting to 
feel ill and then I slow down and take care of myself.” 


2. Emotional changes. Students commonly mentioned having to deal with 
multiple stressors in their lives and the resulting consequences of stress 
overload (e.g., anxiety, depression, fears). One student described, “This 
course has given me the time, space and urging to increase awareness, slow 
down and be more present, and to continue to let go of fears, anxiety, self- 
criticism, and doubt. . allowing me to just be in the moment, feel, accept, 
and trust.” The majority of students reported that as a result of the course, 
they developed an increased ability to deal with strong and threatening 
emotions while increasing their feelings of trust and peace in the present 
moment. 
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3. Attitudinal and mental changes. Students indicated an increased capacity 
to make meaningful reflections regarding themselves and reported feeling 
more “open” and “conscious” of themselves and their surroundings. One 
student stated, “I am opening myself up to see beyond the grind toward 
alternative ways of living and thinking.” Related to self-understanding, ac- 
ceptance (e.g., of the “flawed self”) was a common term used by students to 
express changes in attitude and perception. 


4. Spiritual awareness. The course discussions had a profound effect on 
some students’ lives by challenging them to reflect on their belief systems 
and values, and their direction and purpose in life. One student stated, 
“This class has also led me to explore my own belief system and has ex- 
panded my knowledge about differing views of the world, life and spirit- 
uality.” Students reported being challenged to look at their worldview, 
sense of spirituality, and what kind of person they want to become. Con- 
sequently, the exploration of self instilled in some students a greater sense 
of confidence and trust. 


5. Interpersonal effects. Many students reported interpersonal changes 
regarding their ability to handle social situations to which they might nor- 
mally react negatively, learning to take responsibility for their own feelings 
and to not take things personally. Several students perceived positive effects 
on their relationships as a result of an increased capacity for empathy and 
compassion toward self and others, and one student explained, “I have a 
notion this is the result of becoming aware when I am being judgmental of 
others or myself.” 


Question 2: Preferred Practices for Self-Care 


Yoga, meditation, and qigong were the main practices taught in the course. 
Students were asked their preferred practice and why. In their responses to 
this question, many students selected more than one practice as their pre- 
ferred practice. Twenty-five students indicated a preference for yoga, 16 for 
meditation, and 11 for qi gong. Results are summarized under each practice 


type. 


1. Yoga. Hatha yoga offered multiple benefits to students in the course, 
including opportunities for participants to become more aware of their 
bodies and connect with its gentle yet demanding physical postures. Yoga 
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offered several perceived benefits, including increased consciousness of 
one’s body, satisfaction from challenging one’s self physically, and increased 
energy, flexibility, mental clarity, and concentration. One student explained, 


I have said before that yoga is an amazing high-yield investment. The 
investment of an hour a day makes an immeasurable difference in the 
rest of my day. For a little investment, I receive high yields. This 
includes high energy, fluidity, and mental clarity. This baseline allows 
me to relate better to other people and especially relate to my clients. 


2. Meditation. Similar to yoga, meditation provided distinct benefits to 
students in the course. Many students mentioned that paying attention to 
arising thoughts and emotions in meditation was emotionally and mentally 
involving. One individual mentioned that meditation allowed space to deal 
with difficult emotions that arose and created a “therapy room” in which 
feelings could be observed from a more objective position. Another student 
mentioned the impact of meditation on the student’s self-concept, and an 
increased ability to be patient and tolerate physical discomfort. Meditation 
offered a tool for dealing with powerful emotions, and for certain students, 
this led to greater self-acceptance and insight about themselves. One stu- 
dent mentioned, “I have found myself face to face with my inner issues 
while meditating, which has been powerful. I have felt not only the struggle 
with them, but more of an acceptance of them.” 


3. Qigong. Qigong had positive impacts on several students, affecting 
mood, emotion, and consciousness. One student compared its qualities to 
dancelike movements and acknowledged its ability to change breath, mood, 
energy, and awareness. Compared with the other practices, qigong’s gentle 
movements evoked a sense of fluidity from which positive feelings and 
energy flowed. Another student said, “I feel the conscious connection of my 
mind, body, and emotions, and that emotional component is of great im- 
portance to me.” 


Question 3: Influence on Counseling Practice » 


Students who took the course were seeing clients in a supervised clinical 
setting. The course influenced students’ therapy practice in several ways, 
including an increased comfort with silence, an ability to focus more on 
their clients and the therapeutic process, and a changed view of therapy and 
the healing process. 
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I. Increased comfort with silence. Many students acknowledged an in- 
creased ability to be with clients in moments of silence or discomfort without 
needing to react or control the situation because of their own anxiety. One 
student explained how an increased comfort with silence allowed the stu- 
dent to be more present with the client’s experience, without having the 
urge to fix or change the client’s feelings: “I am more comfortable with 
listening, sitting in silence, and just being present.” 


2. More attentive to therapy process. Several students described an increased 
ability to be attentive and responsive to their clients. One student indicated 
that the course decreased her anxiety and allowed her to develop a more 
objective view of her clients and the therapeutic relationship: “I think that 
being mindful and more ‘centered’ allows me to look outside myself more, 
and observe my clients and my relationship with them more.” Other par- 
ticipants noted that they were now in a better position to help clients con- 
nect with their feelings, needs, defenses, and coping mechanisms because 
they were better able to do this for themselves and hence provided a model 
for their clients. 


3. Change in how therapy is viewed. The course significantly influenced 
several students’ attitudes and ideas about counseling. For example, one 
student recognized the roles of both physical and spiritual dimensions in 
the nature of well-being and the possible benefit of exploring this with 
clients. 


Question 4: Plans for Integrating Mindfulness Into Future Practice 


Many students indicated that they would use the ideas and practices learned 
in class and apply them to their profession. Some students wanted to in- 
tegrate specific practices, such as relaxation and meditation techniques, into 
therapy sessions with clients who are anxious or depressed, or who have 
chronic pain. Other students indicated wanting to incorporate the philos- 
ophy of these meditative practices in therapy, allowing clients the space to sit 
and see what arises. Yet another group of students were more comfortable 
suggesting certain practices to clients as a means of empowering them to 
cope with personal struggles. 


DISCUSSION 


The combination of a focus group, qualitative reports, and quantitative 
evaluations indicated a favorable response to the course Mind/Body Med- 
icine and the Art of Self-Care. Overall, students reported positive physical, 
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emotional, mental, spiritual, and interpersonal changes, and substantial 
effects on their counseling skills and therapeutic relationships. Students 
gave overwhelming praise to both the course and the instructor. 

Students indicated that they enrolled in the course to learn about the 
mind-body connection, self-care techniques, and ways of applying these 
techniques with clients, which closely match the curricular goals of the 
course. Students acknowledged the significant impact of the course on their 
personal and professional lives. Overall, students found that they increased 
their awareness/consciousness and their ability to focus and stay present as a 
result of the course, which are desired effects of MBSR programs (Kabat- 
Zinn, 1990). Several students reported feeling better equipped, both emo- 
tionally and mentally, to deal with daily stress in their lives, which supports 
similar results from related studies with college students (Astin, 1997; Bruce 
et al., 2002; Shapiro et al., 1998). 

Regarding physical effects, student responses supported the idea that 
yoga and qigong promote flexibility, strength, and balance, and increased 
immune functioning and resistance to sickness, which suggests that mind- 
fulness practices may improve immune systems, as reported by Davidson et 
al. (2003). Students also expressed an increased awareness of and sensitivity 
to their bodies, which is congruent with findings in Bruce et al.’s (2002) 
study with nursing students. 

The increased ability and capacity to accept and let go of so-called neg- 
ative emotions, such as fear, anxiety, and doubt, constituted a significant 
theme. Findings from these studies with counseling students are congruent 
with controlled MBSR studies that found lower anxiety and depression 
levels (Astin, 1997; Shapiro et al., 1998; Speca, Carlson, Goodey, & Angen, 
2000; Teasdale et al., 2000) and increased quality of life due to program 
participation (Carlson et al., 2004; Roth & Robbins, 2004). 

Increased clarity of thought and capacity for reflection were often- 
mentioned beneficial mental effects of practice because students were able 
to tap into previously unexplored modes of awareness and experience new 
ways of relating to themselves and their worlds. These effects may be a 
direct result of the process of slowing down the mind and its constant 
thought patterns (e.g., Goleman, 2003; Kabat-Zinn, 1990; Welwood, 2000). 
Students also reported influences on their belief and value systems, such as 
an increased sense of purpose and direction, a sense of “groundedness,” 
and trust in themselves, which may be due to the readings assigned from 
various cultural traditions. Similar responses were reported in Bruce et al.’s 
(2002) study. 

Students acknowledged changes regarding their work with clients as a 
result of the course. Both the concepts covered in the course and the ex- 
periential contemplative practices changed how students conceptualize and 
pursue the therapeutic process. Students reported a greater capacity for 
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empathy and compassion, and enhanced listening abilities. In counseling 
sessions, such change translated into feeling more comfortable sitting in 
silence with clients and being able to stay focused on the therapeutic process 
at hand. 

The perceived weaknesses of the course were not consistent across stu- 
dents and were primarily related to preferences regarding teaching style 
and course assignments such as journal writing and presentations, which 
may be associated with preferred learning styles and degrees of comfort in 
performing certain tasks or assignments. 

These overall findings strongly support the value of mindfulness-based 
courses to students preparing to be caregivers (i.e., therapists and other 
health professionals). It is not common to hear students talk about signif- 
icant changes across a variety of life domains that are due to taking a course 
and to commit to four additional sessions of practice each week outside class 
time. The fact that students have had such experiences within the context of 
a university course points to the relevance of these practices in higher ed- 
ucation (Tisdell, 2003). 

Given the summary of this course’s evaluation and results from related 
studies, it appears that university programs would benefit from incorpo- 
rating similarly structured courses into counseling curricula. This study has 
demonstrated that counseling students enrolled in this MBSR-based self- 
care Class experienced positive influences in their personal and professional 
lives, supporting findings that students in other health professions, like 
medicine and nursing, also benefit from MBSR (Bruce et al., 2002; Shapiro 
et al., 1998). Despite limitations in the existing qualitative research noted by 
Shapiro et al. (2000) and Bishop (2002), the available evidence points to a 
notable positive effect of MBSR-based programs on many clinical and stu- 
dent cohorts. 

Counseling training programs often emphasize health promotion, self- 
transformation, and spiritual balance, but the demands of the curricula and 
clinical training often leave little room for teaching self-care. Mindfulness 
practice has the potential to transform counseling trainees in a number of 
ways, including helping them become less reactive to stress-related or anx- 
iety-provoking events, such as when clients are in crisis or discussing painful 
emotions. Counseling students can also gain new ways of relating to their 
emotional lives, including awareness and tolerance. Instead of responding 
with reactivity and defensiveness, mindfulness disciplines can assist coun- 
selors to become more present and connect more intimately with them- 
selves, their clients, and their supervisors (Epstein, 1995; Magid, 2002; 
Rubin, 1996; Safran, 2003). 

We conclude with the words of one of the counseling students: 
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I suppose it is this experience of connectedness that has affected my 
thoughts and questions about healing most significantly. Whether it’s 
moving forward or back, I ask more frequently and, I think, more 
deeply what is therapy, anyway? How do we heal ourselves and what 
can we provide for one another that can help? From the first tears ofa 
client to my DSM diagnosis to the last handshake or hug, contempla- 
tion, which I think of as a spiritual awareness, is at the center of my 
relationship to them; I hope that it will remain at the center of my 
work. 
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Some Thoughts on Teaching as 
Contemplative Practice 


JACKIE SEIDEL 
University of Alberta 


In this article I attempt, through stories and reflections, to give voice to some con- 
temporary experiences, including fears and difficulties, of being a teacher in the early 
21” century. I explore the idea that contemplative practices might open paths for 
negotiating and rediscovering depth, grace, and courage in our work as teachers, in a 
time when such ways of living are not broadly or politically encouraged. This article 
thus focuses on ways in which contemplative practices become pedagogical, holding us 
in the present, in close proximity to the lives of the children we teach, to the places we 
actually live, and to the current conditions of the world both near and far—these 
practices, as opposed to distracting and distancing curricula and practices that seem 
to exist in no place or time, separate from the world, without relations, and with lofty 
and ungrounded goals located in the future, such as “preparing children to compete 
in the global economy.” I reflect about ways that the practice of contemplative teaching 
turns our work into a form of love, memory, and intimacy, reminding us of our deep 
life relations through time and place, and possibly having incalculable implications 
for our curriculum interpretation and classroom practices. 


One must not build fantasies around the future and just use that as 
one’s impetus and source of encouragement, but one should try to get 
the real feeling of the present moment. —Chégyam ‘Trungpa 


Elementary School Truths: Everything and everyone is rushing, rushing, rushing. So 
many meetings. So much curriculum to cover. So many children with so many needs. 
And then report cards and playground supervision and teacher workshops. How and 
where is there time to go to the washroom and eat some lunch? 


Never mind finding time to contemplate ... 


How are we in education experiencing what Chégyam ‘Trungpa (1991) 
named this “real feeling of the present moment” (p. 151)? The times seem 
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strained. Perhaps we can feel this in the ways that schools are being squeezed 
by the pressures and processes of global forces, both economic and political. 
As teachers, we are told repeatedly by governments and the media that we 
are not succeeding, that children are not measuring up. Education has been 
increasingly described around goals of preparing children for work—in and 
for the global economy—and the word democracy slips away, to be replaced 
by the language of competition, measurement, and bottom lines. In this 
linguistic slippage, the possibilities for our work with children in schools 
seem to narrow. Among my colleagues and within myself, I sense a growing 
fear: Our work will never be enough, our own embodied and experiential 
wisdom is disregarded, and there will always be another project, another 
method, another wave of inadequacy and another reform program sold to 
schools. We feel less freedom to make decisions about children’s learning 
and our teaching. And the children are being measured by test after test that 
tell us nothing about them as human beings. We feel so tired. 

Here in the West, we place much faith in the future. Political rhetoric all 
over North America names children as future workers, as global compet- 
itors in a tight market. In such a view, the future is infinitely delayed to a 
mythical place that never arrives. In such a view, children (and all humans, 
other species, life) can be seen as resources (or impediments to progress), 
and the living spaces of life, earth and sea, have become expendable in the 
names of profit, progress, and nation. Does the line of time draw tight now, 
strangling us in its narrow hold? Does it cast children out of meaningful 
time, embodied time and place, and how do we materialize children and 
ourselves in a living present? Are we losing our bearings? 

Can we say, with Pema Chédr6én (1997), that “we live in difficult times” 
(p. 146)? Vandana Shiva (1997) described the ways that we are in the midst 
of a crisis of diversity—that is, a profound closing of the future through the 
simultaneous and related extinctions of language, culture, and global bio- 
diversity, brought about not by natural process but under the legacy of 
colonialism, industrialization, and economic globalization. What we feel in 
our classrooms is happening everywhere. The earth is being squeezed and 
life ground under. We sense this happening. 

Then where is hope? Can we find it in difficult times? Might it arrive, 
subtly, softly, through learning and remembering to live and be in the world 
and in our classrooms in different ways? Perhaps, in the face of these proc- 
esses of empire, new urgencies and possibilities are emerging for teachers to 
be among those who take up the most profound questions of human life 
with courage and dignity. Bringing about in our classrooms a downsizing, 
toward more silence and fewer words. Showing how we might learn to find 
wealth and fullness in our relationships, in community, in dialogue. Un- 
folding toward more slowness, mindfulness, and heartfulness. Or will we, as 
Emilia Ferreiro (2003) warned, “let ourselves get carried away by the vortex 
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of competitiveness and profitability” (p. 56)? Will we allow our distracted- 
ness, our busyness, to consume not just us, but the whole earth, all crea- 
tures, all life? The stakes are high. This is not a test. 

I return, this year, to public school teaching after 8 years of graduate 
study and university teaching. Committing myself to exploring the meaning 
of contemplation as part of teaching practices, | am trying to understand the 
ways that bringing mindfulness to the moment of teaching might be a healing 
project. I do not want to fall back into old habits and patterns. It is easier for 
school to be a rushing time, to speed swiftly through each day, to hurry 
children in their learning. But I vow to learn to go more slowly, to breathe 
more, to make more space for children’s minds and lives and experiences. 


August 31, 2005 


Tomorrow is the first day of school. The leaves are already turning yellow, red, brown. 
The air snaps crisp in the mornings. Tomorrow the children arrive. They arrwe already 
labeled and categorized. English as a second language. Refugee. Autistic. Down syn- 
drome. Attention deficit disorder. Gifted. Behavior problem. Grade 3. Grade 4. Normal. 
The children arrive to me as categories, even before I meet them or know their names. 

My body prickles with anxiety. I am not ready. 

Breathe. 

I meditate on these categories, on the meaning of the labeling and medicating of 

children so that they can “fit” into the school system. Consciously rejecting this vision, I 
push away the categories in my mind. Special needs. No. ESL. No. ADHD. No. 
Down syndrome. No. Gifted. No. 

No. 

I prepare this room for children to come. I try to make a sanctuary without rigid 
categories or expectations. Places to be quiet and places to be together. Places for our 
minds and hearts to meet, to think new thoughts together that we have not thought 
before. Who knows what can happen? Acknowledging my anxiety and hope and 
anticipation all at once, I tell myself to slow down. Slow down and breathe. 

Yes. 

Come in. Welcome. 


Bringing mindfulness to the moment of teaching is one way of bringing a 
deeper timebound and earthbound thoughtfulness to our work with chil- 
dren. It is not easy to enter this mindful space-time in educational places, 
not only because of our constant busyness and overwhelming amount of 
work, but also because a critique is often expressed by critical voices toward 
the use of contemplative practices in education, whether in schools or in 
academic research, as being too inward, too private, and simply a personal 
journey not connected to others. Ruben Habito (1997), in an essay about 
the connections between meditation and ecology, challenged this notion 
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with the argument that contemplative practices are important to the “deep- 
ening of one’s mindfulness” (p. 168), and that through practicing mind- 
fulness, a person can gain a stronger presence in the world, what he called 
“a greater sense of wholeness and at-homeness in ordinary life” (p. 168). 

Through efforts to be contemplative, to meditate—if even for a moment— 
we become present at those places where life is integrated and connected, at 
those places where knowledge and wisdom are born. In this way, meditation 
becomes a source of focus, energy, and awareness. We stop being distracted. 
We can be here, in schools, with children, in life. Habito wrote, “With such an 
understanding of living the present moment, one lives life and makes deci- 
sions in the present in a way that is open to the future and is thereby re- 
sponsible for it” (p. 171). This is not the fantastical future of the vision of global 
economic corporations (and Western governments), but the one connected to 
living and decisions about life today. It is the future emerging through present 
living relationships. And so it is in this sense that contemplative practices are 
by no means only inward and personal, but also outward and transforma- 
tional, rippling out into the world with immeasurable and usually unknowable 
consequences. We inhabit our lives in time and place, together with others. 

Contemplative practices hold us in this present, in this interconnected 
moment, and deeply in its connection through time. In this purposeful 
action of slowing down, we orient our hearts toward life, both now and in 
the future. And through this action, the future might open up and out, 
unfolding from here. A deep engagement and presentness to life—to others, 
to ourselves, to historical circumstances—materialize future possibilities. In 
this way, one person’s contemplative practice and living are vital to the 
formation of relationship and community. We sense connections and intuit 
the ways that boundaries between us are but feeble constructions. Catherine 
Keller (1986) wrote that 


we can feel the future forming in ourselves now, for this my present 
self will be endlessly taken up and reiterated. The future will—if only 
to the most trivial degree—feel this present. My soul, my body, my 
world: ongoing, they will have to take me in. So if I learn to feel the 
subtle movement from past to present, I may begin to discern the 
transformation of vast relational patterns, personal and social, as they 
roll through my present. (pp. 246-247) 


September 22, 2005 


On the east side of our school yard is a little rise, with a few straggly struggling trees, 
grass, litter. It ts not very nice, but we go there anyway. A warm breeze softly blows 
against our skin. Each child has chosen a comfortable space. Writing and drawing. 
In their notebooks are pictures and words of trees, of insects, of leaves, of clouds. 
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Everything that isn’t on the inside of the school. A child runs to me. She has drawn a 
seagull flying. Beautiful. Captured in motion. The motion of her smile. What she has 
seen. The curriculum tells us to learn about plants this year. Outside we are expe- 
nencing life, alive with our bodies. The soft roughness of the grass under stomachs. 
The rustle of the wind in the drying leaves. It is noisier than inside. Inside are the 
sounds of bells, feet in the halls, the loud heater fan in the corner of our room, the 
voices of 25 children in a small space. Outside there is room enough for all of us. For 
the trees, for the birds, for our bodies and minds. I see a child stroking a tree, feeling 
the bark’s ridges under his hands. He finds a crack and worries that the tree will die. 
No one asks if they are “doing it right” or complains about someone else bothering 
them in their work. Their bodies are grounded. A child who is never settled inside the 
school, writes and writes as he lays sprawled widely on the soft grass. 


In sensing the ways that curriculum and teaching are bound by daily time, 
space, circumstance, and indeed part of the “future forming in ourselves 
now,” my work with children in schools takes on a sudden and urgent sense 
of agency and responsibility. The real feeling of the present moment is the 
material reality of the children’s lives, of their families’ lives, of all our lives 
sharing this earth home. Where does courage come from, to open teaching 
practice to this present earthly moment and not to an unknown future, or to 
the global economy, or to children being workers? What we do in our 
classrooms matters deeply to much more than corporations or governments 
_or stakeholders. It matters ¢o life. A terrifyingly huge thought. Time be- 
comes ecological, glimpsed in the ways that every moment is profoundly 
connected through all life through all time. Nothing is insignificant. These 
relations obligate us. Robert Thurman (2004) wrote, “We need to face the 
probability of the infinite consequentiality of every single thought, word, 
and deed” (p. 161). 


September 9, 2005 


It is the seventh day of school. The children are meditating as they paint and draw 
flowers all day in the Name of Science. They have as much time as they need. 
Materials are spread around the classroom. Brushes, paints, drawing pencils, pens, 
paper. We talk about deep looking, about practicing again and again, about going 
slowly, taking time. They are excited by the aphids on the stems, the aphids crawling 
across their papers. It is now quiet. And now noisy with chatter and laughter. Now 
giggling. Now surprised voices praising the work of the next person at the table. Now 
quiet again. Now at the end of the day the tables and floor are scattered with flowers. 
The color splash of drying paintings. 


Teaching as contemplative action is deliberate. The path that I walk to- 
gether with children emerges from the place of choosing what to think 
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about, what to focus on, what direction the day-to-day, moment-to-moment 
work will take. What will occupy children’s minds in this space? Robert 
Thurman (2004) reminded us that everything we do in our lives is already a 
form of meditation, and therefore that it' matters what we choose to think 
about. I remind myself consciously that there are parts of teaching that I 
should not allow to occupy my mind and heart. Not thinking too much 
about preparing for the future. Not thinking too much about high-stakes 
exams. Not thinking too much about competition, either between children, 
colleagues, or schools. I can choose what to think about. 


September 30, 2005 


I meditate today on the ways that schooling practices have tended to separate and 
distance us from one another. Each child is labeled a “learner.” I am labeled a 
“teacher.” We are caught in the Western dualist nightmare where I am supposed to do 
something to them, rather than something with or for them. Something together. 

We are living in a time of intense strain in the global community, not just political 
and economic violence, but on local and global ecosystems. In the West, we have 
learned well the habit of disassociating the human from nature, of seeing ourselves as 
separate and apart. This deep forgetfulness. 

The walls of the schools, so often without windows, distance us from the world. We 
might forget the changing leaves outside, or the weather, or that the world sustains 
our life and breath. In the schoolyard there are ladybugs that delight the children. They 
laugh and shout, running back and forth with pleasure and excitement. I vowed to go 
outside more often this year. So far, we have spent too much time side our classroom. 
Too much time engaged in indiwidual work. Not enough time talking together. Not 
enough time outside. And I wonder, once again, if it is even possible, through con- 
template effort and action, to nurture a different intimacy with life and knowledge in 
this place called school. 


To bring mindfulness to the moment of teaching reminds me that it is when 
I forget the interconnected relations between us, when I see the child as a 
“skin-encapsulated ego” (Keller, 2002, p. 274), as a “separate self,” dis- 
tanced from me, that I am overwhelmed by feelings of anger, incompe- 
tence, and helplessness in this work. When I get a momentary glimpse of 
the fragile connections binding us together in this earthly life, | am sud- 
denly moved. I hear the beauty, thought, depth, brilliance of a child’s 
thoughts. Opening my own heart to them, I am being transformed and 
moved by this friendship with young people. 

To bring mindfulness to the moment of teaching means bringing aware- 
ness to what I think and feel. To my fears. It means working hard to give up 
the desire for absolute control over this classroom space in order to create 
more spaciousness, more openness, more listening. More room for life. 
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More time for the delicate balances, intimacies, and complexities of this 
space to emerge. 


October 4, 2005 


All morning I have been rushing and rushing. There was another organizational 
staff meeting at lunch, and I have a meeting after school with a parent. The teachers 
pass one another in the hall at top speed. We laugh about it in these public places, but 
m private we talk about how stressed and overwhelmed we feel, how we might burst 
into tears at any moment. 

My hurried trip down the hall toward my classroom to prepare for the afternoon is 
mterrupted by hysterical sobbing at the playground doors. A tiny child is standing 
there with his eyes squeezed tightly shut. Blood is smeared across his cheek and his lip is 
puffed out. Between sobs he tells me how he tripped and fell on the playground. I tell 
him it doesn’t look too bad, as I wince at the little bits of sand embedded in his lip and 
scraped chin. We hold hands and walk slowly down the hall together. We find a quiet 
place to sit and I clean his face for him. He stops crying. We sit there together until the 
bell rings for the afternoon to start. 

And I realize that I am ready enough for teaching this afternoon. 


To bring mindfulness to the moment of teaching is to be able to respond to 
what is really going on, to life as it presents itself, with all of its surprises 
from moment to moment. It is preparing for that, not for the supposed 
future; rather, it brings the future into this moment already here. We do not 
know what is coming, or if we will be together in the future, but today we 
are here, together, now, in this place. In this time. We hold lightly to this 
moment, taking it seriously, knowing that what we do now creates the fu- 
ture. We delight in ladybugs crawling over our arms in the fall sunshine. 


October 12, 2005 


We are gathered on the carpet reading Jon Muth’s (2005) beautiful picture book Zen 
Shorts for the sixth time. Slowly. Only a few pages this time. Listening to the poetry in 
the words. Noticing the details in the illustrations. Talking about the meaning of the 
stories. Zen stories. Messages meant for hearts. Then the children are finding com- 
fortable spaces around the room. Writing. Deep in thought. We share our words. They 
merge together, creating a new story between us. Many weeks pass between the first 
reading and the sixth reading. New insights continue to be formed. A child says, “It 
took Jon Muth a long time to write this book, so we should take a long time reading it.” 
And so we stay here in this story, an intimate dwelling place we now share. 


Contemplation is a way of gathering insight and stillness together. It brings 
an urgency into our ordinary, every moment lives—not into extraplanetary 
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life, or wishful thinking, or dreaming of the future. How important this 
seems in our future-obsessed profession, projecting its fears and anxieties 
about the lives of children, with extreme pressures on teachers to make 
children perform to some specific standard at some precise future moment. 
We are easily distracted by these demands. We might even have an out-of- 
body experience in these buildings. We lose our grounding in life, time, the 
earth. We forget that children come as they are. 


October 15, 2005 


Some days, everything seems to go wrong at school. How 1s it that I am so easily 
distracted by the tensions and stresses of this work? I have such lofty ideas, but am 
often overwhelmed by the external demands. I notice how quickly I slip into that place 
of “I’m not working hard enough,” or “The children aren't learning what they are 
supposed to,” or worse, “The children are not who they are supposed to be.” 

There are days when I forget that life is a mystery. 

Then today, one of them whispers to me in a sad, shy voice, “I’m so hungry.” I feel 
suddenly jolted back to the present, body-slammed away from the place of fearing the 
government math achievement exam at the end of the year. How did I get there? 

Breathe. 

It’s hard to stay here, in this moment. Hard to bear their hunger, or their hurting 
bodies, or their grief at losing their homes in wars, in earthquakes, i economuc troubles. 
Perhaps it is easier to fantasize about a pleasant future if we all just work hard enough. 

Distractions and stresses arrive suddenly as waves of busyness. It is hard to find 
time to think. It is hard to find time to be present to children. Tears of frustration burn 
in my eyes on the way to work and I blink them back. I listen to the world news on the 
car radio and I think that I do not know how to be a teacher in this world. 


Remember that the urgency of life is already here in the very difficult work 
of moving through a single day, of negotiating relationships and making 
decisions about what to do next in this teaching work. That is already 
difficult enough, urgent enough. I struggle to live in the midst of the ten- 
sions between the excessive performance demands of this profession and 
the ways the heart witnesses the truth about the world in the stories of 
children’s lives. In the stories of our own lives. In the story of the earth. Iam 
learning that bringing mindfulness to this moment of teaching means 
practicing facing this anxiety, loosening my grip, and convincing myself that 
there is not so much to do after all. 


October 10, 2005 


It is early Monday morning. The sun is rising, again, as tt does—as it has—an 
enormous pink orange prairie sky. Contemplate the geological time of the earth. The 
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time of the universe Spectacular overwhelming incomprehensible cosmic time. And the 
time of the singular individual life. The life of one child in this classroom. In my 
mind, I try to hold these together as I prepare for teaching today. To not lose per- 
spective. To remember in those moments when life seems small or trivial, that life is 
miraculous. Amazing. This interconnected earth. This ecologically connected and 
arising life where the circulating planet breath moves between all life, from species to 
species, shared without boundary. 

It takes so much effort to hold myself in this place. To try to find the meaning of this 
work as a teacher within the context of life on this planet, to see our lives in this 
classroom as part of the arching time of life, and the body space of life. Time spirals 
and I feel dizzy. 

But then I arrive at school, and I see children playing on the playground, their 
bodies are swinging and they are laughing together. I breathe and orient myself to this 
day. Just one sun rising. Just one day. Just today. This moment of laughter and love 
echoing from the climbers. Children from all over the world, speaking dozens of 
languages, are playing together in peace. 


Through contemplation I try to invoke a historical situatedness in these 
relationships with children. Attempting to understand the complex ways 
that we came to be here together in this moment matters ethically for how 
our days emerge in this classroom space we share. Not allowing ourselves to 
be situated in a future time of wishful thinking and fantasies, I see that our 
time is already more than enough time. The time of our living presently 
might already overwhelm us. Some of the children I know have suffered a 
lot, more than any one human being should in a lifetime. Some of them are 
exhausted and are in desperate need of a healing place, quiet, joyful, com- 
munity. To hold them in my heart has meant meditating on suffering. But 
to linger in those places of pain and sorrow, to try to grasp what they mean 
for human living and for children’s learning lives in schools does not mean 
dwelling in some kind of hopeless melancholy, but rather finding a place 
where we can work and be present together in the lives and bodies we truly 
inhabit. Perhaps it means finding a place where “the task of life becomes to 
meditatively work toward the happiness of all beings” (Fisher, 2002, p. 113). 
I wonder what might happen if this were the vision and goal of our schools. 


October 10, 2005 


The poet David Whyte (1998) warns about making our children too small for the 
world. How do I not let life become too narrow, too small, to hold their questions, 
dreams, and experiences? How do I hold all the complexity of the world present in my 
heart as I open the classroom door in the morning? Like so many classrooms in urban 
North America, our classroom is an intersection in time and place, a meeting of 
historical circumstance where human vulnerability and suffering might be revealed 
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and exposed. Children in our class talk about the wars their families have lived 
through. I tell them quietly that this is a good way to use the word sorrow, which we 
have recently learned from a story we read together. 

I consider the ways that I find myself, here, face to face in this moment with global 
imperialism, violence, competition over resources, growing ecological instability, and 
the genocides of the late 20'" century. I meditate on all this in an attempt to remember 
my own implicatedness in these interconnected events, to not become distracted by the 
pressure to shove math facts into the children’s minds. I am trying to understand what 
is going on. Trying to get the feeling of this present moment. Trying to find stillness 
with the children. To be with the life and with the math. And for even the math to 
become meditative, beautiful, and shared between us in wondrous ways. 


Perhaps a miracle will grow out of this present situation. Out of all this 
struggle, suffering, diversity, creativity. Bringing a contemplative attitude to 
preparing for the day, choosing what to think about, perhaps creates class- 
rooms where life can be lived in many possible and diverse ways, through 
our relations and the spiraling-out stories of each person here. The ways we 
influence one another. The spiraling-out story of the earth, the other plan- 
ets. The spiraling-out history of the universe, of infinite time magnificent 
and incomprehensible. Perhaps then, the talk about preparing children to 
succeed in the global economy will fade to a background murmur, not able 
to enter this place made sacred through our relations. 


October 19, 2005 


We spend time at our staff meeting talking about how to get our school’s test results 
wp. That dizzy feeling is starting again. I feel disoriented. What are we doing here? 
Who are we competing against? Surely not the tens of millions of children im the 
world not going to school at all, and not those working literally to the bone to find 
even meager food for their families, and not the ones orphaned or dying of AIDS in 
Africa. Surely not them. What are we racing toward and what is the prize at ar- 
riving? What are the costs of losing? What happened to working toward the happiness 
of all beings? 

I want to know what it means to learn and teach, and to be together, in a world 
where there is a Rwandan genocide, a Chernobyl, a September 11'" and its violent 
arching responses. I don’t understand what it means to teach and learn in a world 
without whales, grizzly bears, wild salmon, or monarch butterflies, and so many 
species, languages and cultures whose names I did not get to learn. Whose names 
these children will know only as memory, no longer possibility. 

I ponder these questions as I prepare for the children to arrive today. So often 
teaching is represented (and even attempted) as a smooth series of operations and 
transactions, of simply imparting knowledge, of children moving from activity to 
activity, from grade to grade. This facade crumbles to dust when Iraq and Bosnia are 
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literally present in our classrooms, in the faces of living, breathing children. I am 
paralyzed. 

Contemplation is not a method, but rather a practice—an everyday 
practice that can transform the world. It is difficult work. It is about being 
prepared to meet life moment by moment as it arrives. Being in this mo- 
ment is hard. Sometimes we feel disappointed. Sometimes overwhelmed. 
Sometimes also surprised by joy and beauty. This discipline of greeting each 
moment as it arrives seems somehow opposite to the ways we are often 
expected to be in schools. It locates us in a larger vision, in a more expan- 
sive and generous place-time. It is making space to remember that we are in 
the midst of all these many relations, always. It is trying to write a different 
story about what it means to be in schools in the context of what is hap- 
pening globally, ecologically, politically, economically. 

David Whyte (2001) suggested that we might be educating ourselves out 
of our relations, developing amnesia, a forgetfulness as a result of the speed 
of our lives: “We forget that our sanity is dependent on a relationship with 
longer, more patient cycles extending beyond the urgencies and madness of 
the office” (p.118). Slowing down and being here brings us face to face with 
the implications of ignoring our connectedness. It reminds us of our deep 
ethical obligations to life over and before politics or economics and the 
demands they make on our performance as teachers. Through contem- 
plating, we might realize that we have to take a stand, that we have to stand 
for something. We find courage to face the day-to-day dailyness of our lives, 
and the enormous ungraspable flow of life and time outside the walls of 
schools. The economy, the workplace, the factory, and the school are not our 
true home. Ecologically, the earth is the only true habitat, supporting our 
lives and relationships in a radical interconnectedness and arising through 
time. Perhaps, if only for a moment, contemplative practices in education can 
bring us to this intimate ground, settle us down. If only for a moment. 


September 20, 2005 


A moment of wonder today. A child, recently arrived in Canada, exclaims that he 
didn’t know! He didn’t know, he says, laughing, about the leaves on the trees turning 
yellow and falling off. The awe in his voice. He didn’t know. He ts so surprised. Fall 
has arrived quickly this year. Not much time for leaf-crunching walks. Or for noticing 
the beauty and loveliness of this place that is our home. We have been collecting and 
drawing leaves in our sketchbooks, but I wonder if only one person in our class has 
really noticed them. This child gave us all a gift today. 


The time of life. This fleeting fragility. Contemplating mortality. Making 
friends with time, with contingency, with the ways everything depends on 
everything else. This, so that we do not waste children’s tame. We understand 
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that their time is important. This is the only life they have. Holding the 
moment of a child’s life in our minds, we remember that their life-time is 
precious, that all life, as part of the whole woven time of life, matters in ways 
we cannot know. This obligation to the world and life is ecological, very 
serious, very deep. What is at stake is the human species’ relationship(s) 
with all life on earth. Such an understanding of time is in tension with 
economic time that has governed schools throughout their industrial his- 
tory. It is ecological and relational time, grounded in the earth. The time 
that is very old and very deep, grinding down mountains and making sand. 
While a child sits frustrated in a hard chair in school watching the clock tick 
slowly, so slowly. 


September 25, 2005 


Violence erupts in our classroom through words. A suffering and broken child speaks 
in a loud cruel voice with hatred and malice, in public, about another child who is 
sitting nearby. He will not stop when asked. The words are spilling out and out, like 
poison falling from his lips, spreading around the room. Like bombs. Like death. I am 
overwhelmed with something like sadness. Like anger. I cannot speak. I am the teacher 
and I could not stop this terror. 

Tomorrow we will try again. Try again toward peace. Day by day. 


Contemplative teaching moves with time and in space, to the rhythms of life, 
to what is happening now. It is willing to doubt. To be uncertain. To not know 
what to do. It is responsive and responsible. Obligated to this time and not an 
unknowable future. Ché6gyam Trungpa (2005) wrote that “the practice of 
meditation is based, not on how we would like things to be, but on what is” 
(p. 43). He suggested that the only way to relate to the present moment 1s 
through “relating with the emotional situations of daily life in a meditative 
way, by working with them, being aware of them as they come up. Every 
situation then becomes a learning process” (p. 49). We don’t know what is 
going to “come up” in our classrooms when we resist planning everything 
ahead of time, resist imposing our structures and desires and wishes on the 
situations, making space for children’s lives and children’s bodies. Different 
paths not yet perceived might open up through children’s questions.and 
wonderings. And then new languages and possibilities might emerge, per- 
haps taking us beyond the language of measurement and accountability, into 
places that are fresh, surprising, confusing, difficult, and wonderful. 


October 28, 2005 


I often forget to take tume. Time to linger and be still. I forget to give children time to 
linger and be still. I forget that it takes time to wait for ideas to arrive. I am guilty of 
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hurrying them along, of hurrying myself: I don’t even know where we are going. And 
still I hurry hurry hurry. I can feel their anxiety and mine also. I think they have 
caught it from me. Teaching is difficult work. But one thing I have learned: To- 
morrow 1s time to try again. 


Life spirals out from here and everywhere. Intermingling relations un- 
knowable and mysterious. To bring mindfulness to the moment, discover- 
ing again and each day how teaching might be an act of meditative 
discernment, of wisdom, of love. To remember our connections to the 
earth, to all life, through time, into the future and to beginnings long in the 
past. To not forget the weather, the others, all that sustains us. To take time 
for poetry, for just being together, for listening to the “silence of the world 
turning” (Domanski, 2002, p. 245). The future of the earth might depend 
on this. To not be distracted. To remember that our lives are mortal, fragile, 
lovely. To remember the lives that children have already lived, so that what 
we do in our classrooms does not erase their time, their experiences, their 
knowledge, their languages, their own lived connections to the world. To 
send them a message of courage, peace, and love. To create a place where 
children can connect to the world, each one, in his or her own way and time. 
To imagine our work as sacred, these decisions full of infinite consequences. 
To remember that we are all connected here. That we are all connected 
here. That we are all connected here. Today. 


Thank you to my friends and colleagues who shared conversations and encouragement with me 
during the writing of this article, and especially to my doctoral supervisor, Dr. David Geoffrey 
Smith at the University of Alberta, who has made space and supported this line of work in 
difficult times. 
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Contemplative Practices: Educating for 
Peace and ‘Tolerance 


CLIFFORD HILL 
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ZUKI KARPINSKA 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


This article describes a course offered at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
which focuses on contemplative practices from various wisdom traditions in order to 
increase awareness of what they share and to encourage educators to view these 
practices as sources of peace and tolerance. The article also presents various ways m 
which the students participated in the course and ends with an essay on “right 
teaching,” written as a final project by Akbar Ali Herndon and Zuki Karpinska. 


If we are to make peace in the world, 
we must first make peace in ourselves. —The Dalai Lama 


When one gives whatever one can without restraint, 

the barriers of individuality break down. 

It no longer becomes possible to tell 

whether it is the student offering himself to the teacher, 
or the teacher offering herself to the student. —Lao Tzu 


In concluding this special issue, I (Clifford Hill) would like to begin by 
describing a course on contemplative practices and education that was of- 
fered at Teachers College, Columbia University, under the sponsorship of 
the Center for Contemplative Mind in Society. The article will end with a 
collaborative essay prepared by Akbar Ali Herndon and Zuki Karpinska as a 
final project for this course. 

In putting together the course for a professional school of education, I 
had two particular concerns. First, I wanted to adopt an approach that 
would be sensitive to the separation of church and state, and second, I 
wanted to bring broad perspectives to bear on contemplative practices. 
Given these concerns, the temptation was to minimize the historical asso- 
ciation between contemplative practices and religion and to document the 
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benefits of these practices by drawing on various academic fields having to 
do with the body (e.g., the neurosciences), the mind (e.g., cognitive psy- 
chology), and society (e.g., social anthropology). I was not, however, com- 
fortable with such an approach. To begin. with, on a personal level, I was 
attracted to these practices at least partly because of their spiritual origins; I 
was especially attracted by the fact that practices in diverse traditions 
around the world focus on a quest for experience that goes beyond ordi- 
nary human awareness. Because this experience is associated with the 
transcendent, it is pursued for its own intrinsic value and for any benefits 
that may attend it. 

Moreover, from an educational perspective, it seems important not to deny 
the historical origins of these practices. In today’s world, where religion is 
often a source of human conflict, educators have an opportunity to cultivate 
respect for the contemplative quest at the heart of diverse spiritual traditions. 
As they place greater emphasis on the experiential dimension of religion, 
students are more likely to view it as a source of peace rather than conflict. At 
the same time, this emphasis can help educators maintain an appropriate 
separation between church and state. Their focus is not on the doctrines of 
any one religion, but rather on the contemplative quest that they all share. 

Hence, a course was designed with three sections. The first section pro- 
vides an overview of contemplative practices within major spiritual tradi- 
tions: from the East (Hindu, Buddhist, Taoist) and from the West (Jewish, 
Christian, Muslim). This overview also includes practices drawn from tra- 
ditions located on the margins of received history: for example, practices 
developed among African and Native American populations. As students 
are exposed to readings about a contemplative practice within a particular 
tradition, they are also provided an opportunity to participate in it under 
the guidance of a seasoned practitioner. Given the legacy of John Dewey at 
Teachers College, many courses are designed so that an experiential com- 
ponent complements the academic one. 

In the second section of the course, students are exposed to a range of 
wisdom traditions so that they can develop respect for the historical depth 
of contemplative practices. At the same time, they can become more aware 
of commonalities in contemplative experience across diverse traditions. As 
they become aware of what various traditions share, they come to under- 
stand the distinctive features of particular traditions and thus develop 
greater tolerance for manifold expressions of spirituality. Students have the 
opportunity to read work by ecumenically minded practitioners such as the 
Christian monk Thomas Merton (2002, The Inner Experience: Notes on Con- 
templation) and the Buddhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh (1995, Living Buddha, 
Living Christ), who have explored what various traditions share while re- 
maining deeply committed to their own practice. Indeed, both of these 
individuals make the case that exploration across traditions allows one to go 
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more deeply into contemplative practice within one’s own tradition. This 
section of the course also has an experiential component in that students 
engaged in certain activities—for example, repeating a mantra—that are 
present in diverse spiritual traditions. 

The third section of the course focuses on educational benefits from 
three broad perspectives: the body, the mind, and society. With respect to 
the body, students read about research by neuroscientists, such as Richard 
Davidson, who use brain imaging techniques to explore the effects of med- 
itation. Various studies (e.g., Davidson, Kabat-Zinn, Schumacher, Rosenk- 
ranz, Muller, Santorelli, et al., 2003) have found that meditation can lead, 
especially in the case of individuals who have maintained a practice over 
many years, to heightened activity in the left hemisphere of the prefrontal 
cortex, a region associated with states that are described with positive terms 
such as calm or focused. Students also read about various applied health 
programs—for example, the one in mindfulness-based stress reduction 
developed by Jon Kabat-Zinn at the University of Massachusetts Health 
Center—in which contemplative practices are used to complement tradi- 
tional forms of medicine. In addition, students are exposed to research on 
bodily benefits by medical practitioners, most notably Herbert Benson 
(1975, The Relaxation Response) at Harvard University. 

With respect to the mind, students read work by psychologists, such as 
Daniel Goleman (1995, Emotional Intelligence), who explore the relation of 
meditation to emotive-cognitive functioning. Of particular interest to stu- 
dents is the work of the psychotherapist Mark Epstein (1995, Thoughts 
Without a Thinker: Psychotherapy From a Buddhist Perspective), who explores the 
potential of contemplative practices in fostering mental health. Students are 
also intrigued by the Dalai Lama’s exploration of the Buddhist conception 
of mind (1995, World of Tibetan Buddhism: An Overview of Its Philosophy and 
Practice). Many are surprised to discover how deeply the sciences of the 
mind have been developed within Buddhism. 

As for societal benefits, because the course is closely aligned with the 
Peace Education Center at Teachers College, it features individuals who 
have brought contemplative practices to bear on the work of peace from 
various perspectives: Hindu (Mahatma Gandhi, 1983, An Autobiography: My 
Experiments With the Truth); Buddhist (Joanne Macy, 1991, World as Lover, 
World as Self); and Quaker (Adam Curle & Elise Boulding, 2000, Reflections 
on Peace). Central to all these approaches is the belief that peace in the larger 
world is dependent upon peace within the individual and that such inner 
peace can be cultivated through contemplative practices. 

As for student participation in the course, their responses to the readings 
are recorded not in journals, but on an online discussion board where they 
can be read by other members of the class. Indeed, one of the requirements 
of the course is not only a weekly posting of a response to the readings but 
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also a posting of a reply to one other student’s response. Often an extended 
interaction emerges as students explore a single topic. Here is an interac- 
tion that took place after students read Rodger Kamenetz’s (1994) The Jew 
in the Lotus, which describes a dialogue between Jewish and Buddhist lead- 
ers in Dharamsala, India, about maintaining spiritual identity while in exile 
(blanks are used to replace student names because I have not obtained 
permission from students to use their names): 


Response to Jew in the Lotus 

I appreciated the Dalai Lama’s stand against conversion attempts, that 
spirituality is best achieved through one’s own tradition to avoid con- 
fusion. The Jew in the Lotus reading provided examples of those who 
had experimented with another faith only to return to their religious 
roots. I spent a week in Dharamsala, the scene of the Jewish-Buddhist 
dialogue depicted in the excerpts. Dharamsala is a beautiful little vil- 
lage, high in the Himalayas, that is absolutely crawling with Western 
tourists. Many are sympathizers of the Tibetan plight; many also have 
come to India to seek a higher awareness. The tourists who are cu- 
rious about Tibetan Buddhism must do their own research in Dha- 
ramsala: there are no hawkers attempting to increase the numbers of 
the faithful. Instead, various bookstores and even a library allow 
“spiritual shoppers” (borrowing "s terminology) to educate 
themselves about Tibetan religious practices and philosophy. The 
nearby monasteries provide courses on meditation techniques and 
even the equivalent of a seminary education. Although Buddhism 
palpably and figuratively permeates the atmosphere of Dharamsala, 
all knowledge acquired of the faith itself is self-propelled. 


Reply | 

’s comments on Dharamsala prompted me to think about it in 
terms of its Tibetan heritage. Having spent time in Dharamsala and 
Lhasa, there are interesting comparisons as both are “homes” to the 
Dalai Lama and the “capital” for many Tibetans. 


When I was in Lhasa I encountered a degree of faith, particularly 
around the Jokhang, that I had never experienced before. Much of 
the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa still has incredibly strong ties with Bud- 
dhism as evidenced in every aspect of life. Dharamsala does not have 
the depth or history of Lhasa, nor religious buildings that inspire the 
same heartfelt dedication, but the “flavour” of Buddhism there is also 
clearly very different. 


In reading the Jew and the Lotus, I wonder if Tibetan Buddhism will 
also undergo changes similar to the changes between Judaism and 
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American Judaism. The Dalai Lama asks the Jews, “What are your 
secrets?” He may also be worried that such a change is underway and 
that there is very little hope of returning to the promised land. 


Reply 2 

I thought it was interesting that those who had experimented with 
other faiths seemed to need that experience before recognizing the 
depth and value of their own religion. What’s more, not all returned 
to their original religion. 


I have often wondered what determines finding one’s true spiritual 
path. In addition to the spiritual orientation in which we were raised, 
we seem to be influenced by a match of character type and the cultural 
details of certain specific paths. (For instance, I am terribly interested 
in Zen Buddhism but have little interest in Yoga.) We also seem to be 
influenced by a personal link with whoever may embody that path 
(ie., a Zen master). If there is a reincarnation or some form of eternal 
recurrence, do we return to the same spiritual path (like the Tibetan 
Lamas) or are comparable paths with the same inner conditions in- 
terchangeable? 


Reply 3 

This is fascinating for me, the thought that so many people in Dha- 
ramsala are there for a reason—that they are in search of their own 
spirituality for themselves, and are there because of their own efforts. 
That is truly impressive. That’s what I like about Tibetan Buddhism— 
nobody is out to convert anybody. For years, I was forced to be Bud- 
dhist by my family, and I rebelled by converting to Catholicism as an 
adult. They didn’t bother me anymore from that point on. After five 
years of my own spiritual awakening, I finally started to return to the 
Buddhist path. Although I still have some Christian tendencies, I have 
come to my own form of spiritual realization that subscribes to mostly 
Buddhist beliefs. My family is finally very happy with me, but I had to 
remind them that spirituality is something that is highly individualized 
and one must go on that journey alone. By converting to another 
religion, one must truly believe in that faith; otherwise, it is difficult to 
be sincere in practice. 


Reply 4 

What you wrote reminded me of a sentence in “The Jew in the Lo- 
tus”: “Part of one’s incarnation is to understand the uniqueness of 
one’s predicament, and to honor it and come into harmony with it.” 
Understanding and accepting our roots (of family and _spiritual/ 
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cultural heritage) is a long process (it is for me, anyway) and perhaps 
that’s why we sometimes turn away before we can return. 


Hope you are enjoying Bejing! 


The last comment in reply 4 was prompted by the fact that the writer of 
reply 3, a woman of Vietnamese heritage, had just traveled to Beying to 
introduce her new baby to her husband’s Chinese family. A particular virtue 
of such online discussion is that it allows students to participate even when 
they are on the other side of the world. Another virtue is that it provides 
students who do not speak up in class—often for cultural or linguistic rea- 
sons—an opportunity to enter into the class dialogue. Particularly insightful 
postings have come from Asian women who tend to remain silent during 
the class. Here, for example, is a posting from a woman who did not par- 
ticipate in class discussions (language errors have not been corrected): 


Judith Simmer-Brown mentions, “Pluralism respects the defferences 
which reside in the variety of religious traditions, without reconciling 
or integrating those differences into a single path. Pluralism is willing 
to rest in the ambiguity of religious difference.” 


I can accept her argument without any problem. I'd like to introduce 
the relationship between the Japanese culture and religion in general. 
After a baby is born, his parents take him to a Shinto shrine to ask god 
of his future happiness. (Shinto is one of the most popular religions in 
Japan.) When we marry, we have some choices, such as a temple 
(Buddism), a church (Christianity), and a shrine (Sinto), to conduct 
our wedding ceremonys. After death, we are sent to a temple and a 
Buddhist priest prays for us. On Christmas we can “go to church” to 
pray and in a new year we go to temple or Shinto shrine. Most of the 
Japanese keep this style without any feelings of contradiction as to 
purpose. For this reason, it is not difficult for Japanese people to 
accept the concept of pluralism. However, I understand it difficult for 
some western people, especially the person who is a very ardent re- 
ligionist to accept it because the concept of western religion is usually 
that their God is the only one. 


Other Asian women have posted short quotations from a spiritual leader. 
Here, for example, are two quotations from Rabindranath Tagore: 


Faith is the bird that feels the light and sings when the dawn is still 
dark. 
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The world suffers most from the disinterested tyranny of its well 
wisher. 


It is as if these women are particularly responsive to the second point 
made in the closing section of the course syllabus: 


Please bear in mind that our goal in using the discussion board is 
two-fold: (1) to keep our class discussion alive throughout the week, 
and (2) to make sure that everyone’s voice is heard (this is why it 
is important that none of us dominates the discussion board with 
unduly long entries). It is my hope that the spirit of the course will be 
reflected in how we communicate with each other both in class and 
online. 


Many educators find that an online discussion can have certain benefits 
often not found in a classroom discussion. Not only does it tend to be more 
democratic—diverse voices are heard—but it also tends to be more coher- 
ent because students have time to reflect before they write and can make 
strong connections with the posting(s) that preceded their own. In addition, 
this time for reflection often leads to greater thoughtfulness in what stu- 
dents write. 

In my own experience, I have discovered that the online discussions can 
also have a salutary effect on classroom discussions: As the course progress- 
es, students often maintain greater focus on a topic and explore it in more 
thoughtful ways. It may well be that the contemplative dimension of the 
course also affects classroom discussion. Because silence is particularly val- 
ued in contemplative activity, students seem to become increasingly com- 
fortable with waiting longer before speaking. In effect, interactional 
interludes, no matter how short, allow students not only more time to re- 
flect before they speak but also more time to complete what they are saying. 
It is as if a certain interactional pressure to finish quickly has been reduced. 
As a consequence, students are able to explore their thinking at a deeper 
level. 

Another beneficial use of the discussion board is described in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the course syllabus: 


You can also use the online discussion board to follow up on some- 
thing we have explored in class. After a class I often leave with the 
feeling that I have not adequately expressed a certain point; some- 
times I provide a short posting to the discussion board to explain or 
amplify what I said. You can also use the discussion board in this way. 
It gives us all a chance to reflect on and further refine what we have 
said to each other during class. 
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The discussion board is frequently used to make “morning-after” entries 
not just by myself but also by students who want to follow up on something 
they had said or not said. Here is an example of this use of the discussion 
board: 


This morning I woke up with the title of one of Brecht’s songs 
running through my head: “Speak low when you speak of love.” Also 
in my thoughts were questions based on last evening’s discussion: 
To what degree can a teacher create a classroom climate in 
which silence is not only tolerated but actively used to strengthen 
communication? To what degree does such silence help a teacher 
and students listen for the deeper meanings that are being 
expressed? 


There is one other feature of the Web site to which students are expected 
to contribute. As shown in Figure 1, this Web site includes a page that 
displays the name and an associated image for major spiritual traditions. By 
clicking on the name or image associated with a particular tradition, stu- 
dents can gain access to a list of Web sites related to that tradition. 

By clicking on Add a web site located at the bottom of this page, student 
can add a Web site to the list for a particular tradition. Many students have 
used this feature to expand the list of Web sites for a tradition about which 
they are knowledgeable. As can be seen, at the center of the page is an 
image with the words Contemplative Practices and Education. Here students 
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Figure 1. Page on the Course Web Site 
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are provided a list of Web sites concerned with this topic, and many have 
contributed to this list as well. Students are also provided an additional 
space in which they can list Web sites related to other spiritual traditions. 
One student, for example, listed various Web sites for the Baha’i religion 
that she practices. 

The major responsibility for students in the course is to do a final project 
that they are to present in class. I encourage students from different back- 
grounds to work collaboratively on a project, and many do. They engage in 
a number of creative projects, ranging from a Japanese tea ceremony to a 
Native American ceremony in which we planted basil seeds in small pots 
while chanting to celebrate the Earth’s fecundity. Here is a posting that one 
student made after the course was over (the students continued to use the 
discussion board throughout the summer) : 


The basil’s growing. :-) 
Hope youre all doing well. 


These experiential projects are, of course, difficult to present here, so 
to exemplify student work, I would like to end with a collaborative 
project on “right teaching” by an African American student, Akbar 
Ali Herndon, and a Polish American student, Zuki Karpinska. Somehow 
it seems appropriate to conclude this special issue by celebrating the work 
of students, for it is their insight and creativity that are ultimately 
crucial if contemplative practices are to play a transformative role in 
education. 


RIGHT TEACHING 


Buddha’s Eightfold Path to freedom describes the need for Right Under- 
standing, Right Thought, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right Contemplation. In the world 
of education, how can we arrive at a clear model that allows us to embark 
on the path to freedom? Is there a right education that can guide a 
parent or teacher in creating a right learning environment? The following 
exploration begins with the basic question of just what a child needs 
for right development. A structure of human needs will unfold, 
supported by spiritual traditions and social/scientific research. Based on 
these needs, we can establish principles of right teaching that support cer- 
tain kinds of classroom practices. The Eightfold Path is concerned with 
shining a beacon of light toward right ways of being rather than pointing an 
accusing finger. Right teaching can also be best understood in this non- 
judgmental light. 
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WHO ARE WE? 


Right teaching can be viewed in relation to a model of who we are and who 
we might become. A model that supports, an innovative approach to ed- 
ucation was constructed by the Russian mystic, George Ivanovitch Gurdjieff 
(Ouspensky, 1949).' One of Gurdjieff’s strongest criticisms of education was 
the improper way in which children are indoctrinated into the dominant 
world view. Education, in its broadest sense, is every mannerism, habit, 
posture, and attitude that children learn consciously and unconsciously 
from the adults around them. Our education begins in our earliest mo- 
ments on earth and is usually mediated through our parents. By the time 
we begin formal schooling, much of our foundation 1s already in place. 
Gurdjieff believed that automatic associations are the results of societal ex- 
pectations and school as it is currently conducted (e.g., when I say 2+2, you 
say 4). He considered the most memorable lesson to always be an accidental 
one, based on how we are as we interact with the child. Our attitudes, our 
feelings, our reactions, most of which are imperceptible to us, provide the 
primary lessons to those around us. Gurdjieff’s teaching warned us about 
the harmful influence of our unconscious emanations. From this point of 
view, parents, teachers, and all members of society unconsciously collude in 
educating children. Movement toward an intentional education might be- 
gin with the question, For what are we educating our students? The fol- 
lowing presentation of Gurdjieff’s ideas constitutes an effort to answer this 
question. His ideas are especially compelling because they are grounded in 
central tenets at the heart of ancient spiritual traditions. 

Gurdjieff maintained that we are all born with an essential nature. An 
infant’s expression is entirely from essence. As the child grows, an interface 
(personality) develops between the child’s essence and the world, protecting 
essence by masking it and gradually covering it over. The personality (per- 
sona is Latin for the word mask) is an acquired, artificial construct. As we 
erow older, we increasingly depend on personality as our primary reference 
for who we are and how to be. It is our essential self to which we are being 
directed to re-member or re-cognize in spiritual work. 

Gurdjieff taught that we experience an acquired self as “real,” with rare 
hints of being anything other than “immortal.” But our day is filled with 
evidence that we are, in fact, asleep, functioning in a fog. We are protected 
from this fact by a powerful dream in which the question “who am I?” is 
carefully subverted by a complex system of affirmations of an imaginary “I.” 
A strong shock or dangerous experience can awaken us to the fabrication 
that we usually exist in, but, if disturbed, we are quickly lulled back to sleep 
by surrounding forces. Within the fertile ground of our essence lies a seed of 
being that can grow so that we awaken to a new level of awareness. Our hope 
is that we will accept the struggle and awaken to our actual purpose. 
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In 1914, Gurdjieff introduced the idea of seven intelligences. But unlike 
Howard Gardner’s (1993) formulation, he recognized seven centers as re- 
ceivers and transmitters of different qualities of energy. He identified an 
intellectual center, feeling center, organic center, instinctual center, sexual 
center, higher feeling center, and higher intellectual center. The two higher 
centers cannot be accessed without the five lower centers functioning in 
harmony, and the organic, instinctual. Sexual centers function as a single 
unit, so for all intents, we live from three centers—the intellectual, feeling, 
and organic centers. But although we can live most fully from all three 
centers, we generally spend our life in only one center. All of Gardner’s 
seven intelligences can be shown to be derivatives of these three innate 
centers. Most teaching educates only our rational intelligence, but only 
when we engage all three centers simultaneously can we tap into the full 
range of human potential. 

Gurdjieff described a direct experience of life as a needed “food” for 
inner growth. He described “seeing” as a process of receiving a special 
energy intended for human development, but often unconsciously rejected. 
We are prevented from seeing directly by various mental constructs and 
associations. Seeing a homeless person on the street, for instance (assuming 
we are not lost in a daydream), quickly becomes an association of who the 
homeless person reminds us of, our reaction to injustice, a memory of 
another time when we were approached for money, or indignation about 
good-for-nothing vagrants. The uncomfortable direct impression of facing 
the person in front of us tends not to occur. We thus become starved for real 
impressions. Direct impressions of ourselves feed the growth of essence. 
Seeing ourselves, really seeing ourselves directly—inwardly and outward- 
ly—attracts an energy required for eventually awakening the real “I.” Al- 
though we can attempt to observe ourselves any time, real seeing only 
appears when we are in the conditions that can invite and support it. 


WHAT DO CHILDREN NEED? 


SPIRITUAL TRADITIONS 


Tao and Education 


Lao Tzu’s* Tao Te Ching makes a few poignant references to school learn- 
ing, equating it in most cases with a deadening process. In the 11th chapter, 
the first three lines are 


The five colors darken the eye; 
The five sounds will deaden the ear; 
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The five flavors weary the taste... . 


These lines describe our lack of direct experience with the world. Our 
experience is instead replaced by associations about the world—for exam- 
ple, the idea of red or the memory of sourness. 

In verse 19, Lao Tzu writes, 


Get rid of the wise men! 
Put out the professors! 
Then people will profit 
A hundredfold over... . 


At the end of this verse, he warns, 


More relevant, then, let there be 
A visible simplicity of life 
Embracing unpretentious ways, 
And small self-interest 

And poverty of coveting. 


Here, Lao Tzu is equating wise men and professors with pretentious ways, 
self interest, and coveting. 
In chapter 20, Lao Tzu writes, 


Be done with rote learning 

And its attendant vexations; 

For is there distinction 

Of “yes” from a “yea” 

Comparable now to the gulf 
Between evil and good? 

What all men fear, I too must fear — 
How barren and pointless a thought! 


This passage refers to the “hidden” curriculum in our societies and in 
school that teaches children to conform. It is part of the mechanism that 
puts us to sleep. 

Finally, in verse 48, Lao Tzu writes, 


The student learns by daily increment. 
The Way is gained by daily loss, 

Loss upon loss until 

At last comes rest. . . 
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How can we honor the Way and promote learning as we know it through 
daily increment? In each example, Lao Tzu seems to consider school 
learning as a distraction from the simplicity that we crave, but he provides a 
remedy within the very first verse. 


There are ways but the Way is uncharted; 
There are names but not nature in words; 
Nameless indeed is the source of creation 
But things have a mother and she has a name. 


The secret waits for the insight 
Of eyes unclouded by longing; 

Those who are bound by desire 
See only the outward container. 


These two come paired but distinct 
By their names. 

Of all things profound, 

Say that their pairing is deepest, 
The gate to the root of the world. 


The first verse divides the world into two realms: the Way and ways, the 
nameless and the named, the insight (available to eyes unclouded by long- 
ing) and the lack of insight (limited by desire). The verse ends by pro- 
claiming the mystery of these two polarities in union. An education that 
addresses both the temporal (named) and eternal (nameless) would con- 
stitute a complete education. We need the named and we need the name- 
less, for we contain both: “of all things profound, say that their pairing is 
deepest.” 


Krishnamurti and Education 


Krishnamurti,’ the spiritual leader born in India, spoke regularly about 
right education. In Education and the Significance of Life, Krishnamurti 
(1953) denounced the conventional education that has emerged worldwide 
as conformist. He blamed pursuit of success, security, and comfort for 
smothering the discontent essential for keeping intelligence “highly awak- 
ened.” 

Krishnamurti (1953) noted that most of us are educated to achieve dis- 
tinction, to get a better job, to be more efficient, and ultimately to have a 
wider dominion over others. He stated, “Though there is a higher wider 
significance to life, of what value is our education if we never discover it?” 
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(p. 11). In addition, he believed that the purpose of education is to un- 
derstand ourselves and “create beings who are integrated and therefore 
intelligent ... . Intelligence is the capacity to perceive the essential, the what 
is, and to awaken this capacity, in oneself and in others, is education” (p. 11). 


Sufism and Education 


In Sufi Inayat Khan’s* (1962) Education: From Before Birth to Maturity, a strict 
timetable of education is outlined, as understood and practiced in Sufi 
communities. Khan compared the infant’s life with negative film in pho- 
tography. Children have brought understanding from higher spheres, but 
only through their families will those tendencies become developed. Neg- 
ative influences will also be retained on the film. As Khan put it, “Nothing 
can erase it because infancy is the moment when the soul is becoming 
positive” (p. 2). Khan strongly advocates having one person educate the 
infant, not the whole family. 

At 6 years of age, babyhood is said to end. Khan recommends home 
schooling children until they are 9 years old. He accuses us of hurrying to 
send children to school because it gives adults freedom, but it deprives 
children of their freedom. Khan warns against teaching letters and figures 
too early because it will wear out the child’s mental energy (see Steiner, 
1924, for a similar approach). Providing the child with a rhythm—a rou- 
tine—is the only lesson needed. 

Khan contends that the following ideals should be taught children be- 
ginning at the age of 7 years: respectful attitude toward elders; love for their 
guardian; self-respect and pride; thoughtfulness in speaking or doing an- 
ything; and inspiration from the unknown, from the unseen. 

Instead of letting children know that you are teaching them, let it be as 
counsel from a friend, teaching through stories. Every generation must take 
a step forward in evolution and can increase the size of that step by un- 
derstanding life better. 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL REFORM: PROPOSALS AND: 
PRACTICES 


Contemporary educational researchers agree that the current educational 
system, arguably designed to serve the middle class, is somehow inadequate 
in addressing the needs of children. The bulk of existing social science 
research has focused on at-risk children because researchers assume that 
privileged children are in a position to maximize their educational oppor- 
tunities. For the purposes of this essay, examining the findings of research 
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devoted to at-risk children serves to illustrate what all children need at the 
deepest level. 

The term at-risk was first used by the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education (1983) in the report A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Ed- 
ucational Reform. Serna and Lau-Smith (1995) wrote, “Students considered 
to be at risk are youths whose potential for success in school, home, and 
communities is limited. These limitations are due to specific ecological, so- 
cial, and psychological problems” (p. 142). At-risk children, the focus of 
social science research, are therefore unable to take full advantage of 
schooling opportunities because of an omission in the present-day Amer- 
ican schooling structure. Researchers diverge in their identification of the 
missing component or solution. Gardner’s (1993) “interpersonal intelli- 
gence” and Goleman’s (1995) “emotional intelligence” consider the current 
schooling focus to be misguided, calling for improved instructional methods 
and curricular reform to address children’s deeper needs. Serna and Lau- 
Smith contend that children require self-determination skills, defined as 
social skills, self-evaluation, self-direction, formal and informal networking, 
collaboration, problem solving and decision making, stress management, 
and family relationships. What, then, is the missing component in schools 
that would allow all children to satisfy their educational needs? 

Contrary to the findings of the Center on Education Policy and American 
Youth Policy (2000), the American media depicts schools as inefficient and 
ineffective institutions that breed failure. If efficiency and effectiveness are 
defined in the economic terms of student outcome per investment, Amer- 
ican students, especially children in at-risk situations, are indeed outper- 
formed by their counterparts worldwide (Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, Center for Educational Research and 
Innovation, 1998). 

A myriad of school reform programs attempt to address the failure of 
existing educational institutions to provide a suitable learning environment 
for all children. Success for All (Slavin & Madden, 1995) contends that 
school achievement depends not on fostering a love of reading but on im- 
proving reading skills. Children simply need to become good readers, ac- 
cording to the model; success will follow. Success for All’s teacher-proof, 
heavily scripted, proscribed curriculum and instructional materials virtually 
remove educators from the teaching process, which cannot—logically— 
result in the schooling environment that children need. 

The School Development Program (Comer, 1995) is founded on the 
belief that many students are at a disadvantage vis-a-vis their middle-class 
counterparts and that understanding child development theories can help 
schools overcome student deficiencies borne of low socioeconomic status. 
The underlying belief of this program is that children need to be Miimed: 
before they can take advantage of their educational opportunities. The 
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program concentrates on children’s weaknesses rather than on their 
strengths. 

On the other hand, the Accelerated Schools Project (Hopfenberg, Levin, 
& Chase,1993) assumes that all children need to be treated as gifted and 
talented, including students in at-risk situations. Rather than addressing 
deficiencies of teachers (Success for All) or of students and their families 
(School Development Program), Accelerated Schools, in theory, galvanize 
the entire school community to build on and develop individual student 
strengths. In school reform programs, therefore, no consensus exists as to 
what children need from their educational environments. 

Over the past 30 years, educational theorists have generally held that 
rote memorization is less important than developing problem-solving skills 
and tools for lifelong learning. The knowledge-construction model is 
viewed as superior to the information-transmission model (i.e., constructi- 
vist learning; Newman, Griffin, & Cole, 1989). Play and experimentation 
allow children to assimilate new information while reconciling preexisting 
notions and thus synthesizing new ideas. Constructivist learning requires an 
egalitarian cooperative structure in the classroom, and thus a changed re- 
lationship between teacher and student. For the child to be the self- 
governed creator of his or her own knowledge, the teacher’s role must be 
relegated to that of technical assistant, facilitator, and colleague, rather than 
superior (Strommen & Lincoln, 1992). The constructivist learning/teaching 
approach, however, has been difficult to convey to teachers and has thus 
been poorly implemented in our schools. 

Increasingly, educational theorists are considering intangible, immeas- 
urable “spirit” as the missing component that prevents schools from meet- 
ing children’s needs. In fact, an entire issue of Educational Leadership 
(volume 56, issue 4, 1999) was devoted to the spiritual dimensions of ed- 
ucation. In addition to intellectual development, Miller (1999) stated that 
children require educational experiences that allow for physical, emotional, 
aesthetic, moral, and spiritual growth. Although spirituality appears to be in 
conflict with the American separation of church and state, certain research- 
ers make a distinction between spirituality and religion. Palmer (1999) ar- 
gued that defining spirituality in terms of God is a “narrow notion’ (p. 6). 
He wrote that spirituality is “the ancient and abiding human quest for 
connectedness with something larger and more trustworthy than our egos” 
(p. 6). Suhor (1999) defined spirituality in terms of a sense of wonder, of 
sensory and extrasensory experience, even person-to-person contact (i.e., 
love and close communication). Iannone and Obenauf (1999) defined the 
spiritual as the missing component in and of itself. Kessler (2000) argued 
that the First Amendment protects the right of children to freely express 
their beliefs, thus rendering the church versus state argument a nonissue. 
She wrote, “Young people have experiences that nourish their spiritual 
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development and yet are not directly related to worldview or religious dogma” 


(p. xiv). 


PRINCIPLES OF RIGHT TEACHING 


Based on the spiritual traditions and the educational research cited above, 
the following principles of right teaching can be established: (1) Distinguish 
between the transient (personality) and the eternal (essence), teaching to 
both (Tao, Krishnamurti, Gurdjieff); (2) Be aware of how you are teaching, 
for it is far more important than the content you are teaching (Gurdjieff); 
(3) Teach beyond rational intelligence, addressing the other intelligences 
such as the emotional as an integrated whole (Krishnamurti, Gurdjieff, 
Goleman, Miller); (4) Make a space for silence in your classroom. Do not be 
so quick to fill the uncomfortable quiet (Zen, Quakers, Kessler); (5) Value 
questions more than answers. Keep students’ questions alive (Gurdjieff); (6) 
Build on student strengths (Kessler, Hopfenberg); (7) Teach through re- 
lationship (Gurdjieff, Iannone); (8) Teach children through stories (Sufi, 
Gurdjieff, Steiner); (9) Teach children through indirection (i.e., do not show 
that you are teaching them) so that they can be more active (Sufi, Gurdjieff, 
Strommen); (10) Never force children (i.e., do not break their will; Sufi, 
Gurdjieff); (11) Use an integrated curriculum (Gurdjieff, Iannone, & Obe- 
nauf); and (12) Observe your own attitude, thinking, and responses. How 
‘do you feel toward each student, topic, and activity? Discover your ema- 
nations (Gurdjieff). 


RIGHT TEACHING APPLICATIONS 


The right teaching principles, when incorporated in the classroom, dra- 
matically change the nature of instruction and learning. Iannone and Obe- 
nauf (1999) contend that teachers should build a “spiritual curriculum” so 
that students not only understand the content intellectually but also “move 
beyond reason, analytical and left-brain ways of thinking” (p. 740). The 
authors proposed that teachers “add to the rational, the logical, in a higher, 
deeper, more fruitful sense” (p. 741). Iannone and Obenauf thus proposed 
that teachers encourage a mindful educational environment through an 
integrated, thematic curriculum designed with the students. Wesley (1999) 
argued that the same end may be achieved through simply believing in 
students; he wrote, “Think of teaching as reclaiming students from ano- 
nymity and leading them toward delivery” (p. 43). Right teaching, then, 
would encompass alternative ways of knowing: encouraging nonlinear 
thinking and creating an environment where students feel comfortable ex- 
pressing their beliefs. 
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Given children’s hectic schedules and the ensuing inner turmoil, chil- 
dren are provided little opportunity to experience silence. Providing reg- 
ular time each day for children to be still allows them the opportunity to 
recreate themselves. Kessler (2000) wroté, “Brief periods of silence and 
solitude in school can also give students a tool for cultivating rest and re- 
newal—rest for the nervous system, the mind, the body—which traditional 
cultures provided routinely” (p. 36). Kessler suggested introducing a few 
minutes of silence at the beginning of a class to “allow students to digest 
what they just learned so they can prepare to focus on something new” (p. 
42). Berryman (1999) contends that silence allows not only for nonverbal 
communication to enhance and enrich the meanings of verbal communi- 
cation, but also for a creative process to occur in which children can develop 
new ways of communicating. 

Gurdjieff (Ouspensky, 1949) contended that an intentional education 
must recognize and foster the essence in children. Although personality is 
not wrong—it is, in fact, necessary—it maintains an imbalanced dominance 
over essence in the average person. Honoring both sides of each student— 
both essence and personality—helps them to begin to understand the com- 
plex struggle they engage in as human beings. Wesley (1999) argued that 
each child’s “something special” may be nurtured and exposed by educa- 
tors through offering unequivocal support. 

Creating environments that permit children to feel and follow the won- 
der of life can bring them in touch with an awakened force in life. Children 
are sensitive to adults who are themselves struggling to awaken to deeper 
forces. Using the outdoors and other nontraditional classroom settings can 
disrupt children’s habitual expectations. Giving the unexpected a welcome 
place in the classroom allows for new impressions that can lead to deeper 
learning. Similarly, developing projects that engage intelligences other than 
children’s rational faculties is a simple way to begin engaging more essential 
parts of ourselves. The ideal is to bring the attention of more than one 
intelligence into the effort of understanding, at any one moment: a physical 
and mental experience of geometry, for instance. Interdisciplinary units 
and projects are also excellent means of developing an integrated learning 
experience. 

Metacognitive reflection—that is, attempting to examine our own 
inner process—has become popular in schools over the past few years. 
Concept maps, journals, and e-mail exchanges are just a few ways to 
encourage self-reflection. Helping students to see their own processes 
at work can be an invaluable lesson; for example, helping them see 
their fear during a difficult test can aid them in dealing with this 
emotion. As children learn to direct attention to their own habits of 
mind, they are increasingly in a position to take their education into their 
own hands. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In attempting to formulate principles of right teaching, we have encoun- 
tered a substantial overlap between ancient traditions and writings of con- 
temporary educational researchers. Children’s fundamental needs (e.g., 
stimulation and inquiry) do not change over time, and teaching methods 
that best address these needs are as applicable today as they were hundreds 
of years ago, or will be hundreds of years in the future. The intellectual 
rejection of the spiritual in Western thought during the past century has 
narrowed children’s educational opportunities in formal institutions by 
placing undue emphasis on the scientific, the measurable, the proven. Right 
teaching, ultimately, restores the spiritual dimension as teachers and chil- 
dren work together to create an environment for right learning. 

Unlike many pedagogies, programs, and philosophies, right teaching 
must come from the teacher’s own self-exploration. Teachers are encour- 
aged to bring their own questions into the classroom and to work with them 
so that students can learn how to deal with their own questions. In effect, 
the classroom becomes a field of self-study for both teachers and students. 
Krishnamurti once described truth as a pathless land. Right teaching can 
provide a spiritual compass as teachers and students together explore this 
vast unknown. 


Notes 


1 Gurdjieff appeared in St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1914, and immediately attracted a 
prestigious circle of followers to his ideas of self-discovery. His previous travels throughout the 
East placed at his disposal transformative knowledge unavailable until then to Western culture. 
Gurdjieff not only embodied the high level of being of which he taught but was also able to 
frame his teaching in such a way that brought essential questions to life for the Western psyche. 
He and his followers settled in Paris after the outbreak of the Russian revolution. Gurdjieff 
continued to work with seekers in Paris until his death in 1949. Subsequent references to his 
thoughts are taken from Ouspensky, 1949. 

2 Lao Tzu’s teachings as presented herein are found in the translation by Blakney (1955). 

3 Krishnamurti was chosen as a child to be the long-awaited avatar in India by the The- 
osophical Society, founded by Madam H. P. Blavatsky. As a young man, Krishnamurti rejected 
the role for which he had been groomed, urging his followers to become their own avatar by 
awakening to the illusory forces in their lives. He spent the rest of his life teaching about a 
world of freedom attainable by all. Subsequent references to his thoughts are drawn from 
Krishnamurti (1953). 

4 Pir Vilayat Inayat Khan was born in London in 1916, the son of the Sufi Master Pir-O- 
Murshid Inayat Khan (who brought Sufism to the West). He was educated formally in Eastern 
and Western thought with degrees in philosophy, psychology, and music from Paris University, 
and an intensive practice of meditation in India and the Middle East with Sufi masters and 
teachers. In 1926, his father named him to be his successor and head of the Sufi Order and the 
Confraternity of the Message. Subsequent references to his teachings are drawn from Khan 
(1962). 
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ROBIN J. DIANGELO 1983 


The Production of Whiteness in Education: Asian International Students in a 
College Classroom 


This article explicates the social production of Whiteness in a racially mixed 
college classroom and argues that Whiteness functioned in that classroom to 
elevate the White students by positioning the students of color as their 
audience. 


BEN ENDRES 2001 
Education for Economic Life: The Role of Communicative Action 


Jiirgen Habermas’s theory of communicative action exposes the common 
ground beneath a range of progressive ideals and offers new support for these 
ideals by relating them directly to the economic aims of schooling, which are 
typically ignored by advocates of progressive education. It argues that 
education for open-ended, mutual interactions prepares students for the 
practical challenges of work, and broad personal and social development. 


2021 MARIA ASSUNGAO FLORES 


Being a Novice Teacher in Two Different Settings: Struggles, Continuities, and 
Discontinuities 


This article is an exploration of the interplay of personal and contextual 
influences on novice teachers’ development as first- and second-year teachers 
and its implications for the (trans)formation of their professional identities. 


2053 TERRI PATCHEN 


Engendering Participation, Deliberating Dependence: Inner-City Adolescents’ 
Perceptions of Classroom Practice 


This ethnographic study explores the relationship between gender and 
participation in an ethnographic examination of Latina/Latino high school 
students’ classroom practices and perceptions. 


2080 ROBERT B. BAIN 


Rounding Up Unusual Suspects: Facing the Authority Hidden in the History 
Classroom 


This case study examines instruction that challenges the ritualized deference 
that students afford to the authority of history textbooks and teachers. It 
considers factors that might encourage students to raise eeaibnea suspicions 
of the typical sources of scholastic authority. What might we learn about 
history instruction that makes textbooks and teachers objects of students’ 
historical inquiry? 


lls MARK B. TAPPAN 


Reframing Internalized Oppression and Internalized Domination: From the 
Psychological to the Sociocultural 


This article ee a remterpretation of “internalized oppression” and 
“mternalized domination,” not as internal, psychological qualities or 
characteristics, but rather as sociocultural phenomena—that is, as forms of 
“mediated action.” 


2145 CATHERINE ASHCRAFT 


“Girl, You Better Go Get You a Condom”: Popular Culture and Teen Sexuality 
As Resources for Critical Multicultural Curriculum 


Drawing from an ethnographic study of a peer-driven sex education program, 
this article explores how educators might use popular culture to address teen 
sexuality and to make schooling more relevant to the lives of adolescents. 


Standardized Tests and Froebel’s Original 
Kindergarten Model 


WILLIAM H. JEYNES 
California State University at Long Beach 


The author argues that American educators rely on standardized tests at too early an 
age when administered in kindergarten, particularly given the original intent of 
kindergarten as envisioned by its founder, Friedrich Froebel. The author examines the 
current use of standardized tests in kindergarten and the Froebel model, including his 
emphasis on moral education, play, and family involvement. This article explains the 
extent to which research supports the value of Froebel’s model. The author asserts how 
increasingly, over the last four decades, American educators have departed from the 
Froebel kindergarten rubric supposedly, in part, to compete with Japanese students. 
Ironically, however, the Japanese still cherish and practice Froebel’s original concept. 
The author contends that American educators should return to the Froebel rubric and 
provides a vision for doing so. 


Unquestionably, American education is pursuing greater testing of all stu- 
dents at every level of education, including kindergarten and first grade 
(Clark & Clark, 2001; Mason, 1986). In addition, many teachers prepare 
the latter for the more rigorous standardized assessments that await them in 
subsequent grades (Liebschner, 2001; Ohanian, 2002). The increased use of 
testing in younger grades likely relates to the growing number of academ- 
ically oriented preschools and kindergartens (Ohanian; Saracho, 1986). 
Social scientists note a general trend to undertake in kindergarten what 
used to be included in the first grade curriculum, and to do in preschool 
what previously had been done in the kindergarten curriculum (Deboer, 
2002; Saracho). 

The problem inherent in this practice is its considerable departure from 
Froebel’s (the founder of the kindergarten) original concept of pre- 
first-grade education, on which the American kindergarten is supposedly 
based (Deboer, 2002; Lascarides & Hinitz, 2000). Froebel did not believe 
that the purpose of pre-first-grade education should be entirely academic in 
nature (Deboer; Hughes, 1897). Instead, he envisioned it like a garden 
in which children grow and become unified with God and ultimately with 
each other (Deboer, 2002; Ulich, 1957). As such, Froebel conceptualized 
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kindergarten as a place where children developed the personality, disci- 
pline, and social skills necessary to succeed in school and society (Graves, 
1912; Hyson,1991). 

In this article, I examine the current reliance on and policy issues re- 
garding standardized tests, Froebel’s concept of kindergarten, how Amer- 
ica’s chief economic competitors continue to apply it successfully, what 
caused the United States to move away from the Froebel model, and a 
vision of the future of kindergarten. 


THE CURRENT RELIANCE ON STANDARDIZED ASSESSMENTS IN 
KINDERGARTEN AND RELATED POLICY ISSUES 


AN OVERRELIANCE ON STANDARDIZED ASSESSMENTS 


Currently, all states have some standardized assessment of kindergarten 
students, including the benchmark states of California and New York (Cos- 
tenbader, Rohrer, & DiFonzo, 2000; Ohanian, 2002; Perrone, 1991). This 
assessment most frequently occurs at the end of the kindergarten year, but it 
also takes place during and before entering kindergarten (Costenbader et 
al.; Ohanian; Perrone). For example, Costenbader, Rohrer, and DiFonzo 
found that 30% of the New York State schools they examined used stand- 
ardized screening tests to assess students even before they entered kinder- 
garten. Furthermore, many political and educational leaders are now 
advocating the testing of all children in Head Start (Lewis, 2003). Although 
one can argue that this is simply an attempt to assess the effectiveness of 
Head Start and that this will affect only a small percentage of the kinder- 
garten population, it does constitute standardized assessment. Further- 
more, this trend could easily broaden with time. 

The tendency for educators to administer standardized assessment ap- 
pears to be more of a state-initiated phenomenon rather than a movement 
that is federally sponsored (Ohanian; United States Department of Edu- 
cation, 2002). Nevertheless, the federal movement toward greater stand- 
ardized testing is fueling the state-initiated tests (Ohanian). None of the 
recent programs calling for higher standards—America 2000, Goals 2000, 
and No. Child Left Behind—call for standardized assessment at the kin- 
dergarten level. Nevertheless, all the primary educational initiatives by both 
Democrats and Republicans have called for standardized assessments to 
begin at the third- or fourth-grade level (National Commission on Testing 
and Public Policy, 1994; Patrick, 1994; United States Department of Ed- 
ucation, 2001, 2002). 

Many states, including California and New York, are also requiring 
students to take standardized tests at a younger age than ever before 
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(Costenbader et al., 2000; Ohanian, 2002). As a consequence, these states 
are systematically preparing their schoolchildren to excel on these exams 
(Costenbader et al.; Ohanian). The federal government is increasingly em- 
phasizing that schools should be accountable and guarantee that they offer 
quality education (United States Department of Education, 2001, 2002). 
This trend is especially apparent in the No Child Left Behind initiative, in 
which schools are warned that incessant failure to give adequate instruction 
could ultimate limit federal funding to that school (United States Depart- 
ment of Education, 2001, 2002). Standardized test results are the primary 
means of measuring school effectiveness (Ohanian; Shepard & Smith, 
1988). 

Arguably, these federally and state-sponsored educational initiatives at- 
tempt to realize noble goals, such as reducing achievement gaps between 
White and minority students and ensuring that poor students receive a 
quality education (United States Department of Education, 2001, 2002). How- 
ever, the emphasis on standardized tests as major instruments carries with it 
some unintended effects, both generally and at the kindergarten level. 

First, schools often use test scores to compare themselves with other 
schools (Herman & Abedi; 1994; Perrone, 1991; Powell, 1999). Conse- 
quently, many administrators pressure teachers to increase student achieve- 
ment on various standardized tests (Fry, 1998; James & Tanner, 1993), 
resulting in the “teach to the test” phenomenon (Herman & Abedi; Powell). 
Although performing well on tests may be important, the danger is that 
high scores will displace learning as the ultimate goal (Perrone; Powell). 
Second, certain states rely too heavily on standardized tests to compare 
students with one another (Fry; Perrone; Powell). Third, the tests ultimately 
evaluate constructs other than the effectiveness of schools in teaching es- 
sential knowledge. Whatever the original intention of the policies that pro- 
duced an overreliance on standardized tests for kindergartners, it is clear 
that policy makers need to reassess these policies. 


RECESS 


The greater emphasis on standardized tests also appears to have a less 
direct consequence in that it is prompting states to reduce the amount of 
time allotted for recess. Some school districts in places like California, Vir- 
ginia, and Chicago have actually eliminated recess (Ohanian, 2002). In 
some of these areas, like Virginia and Atlanta, recess was eliminated to 
specifically increase the amount of time that teachers could spend prepar- 
ing students for tests and increasing their academic skills (Ohanian). Al- 
though few would argue against honing the basic skills of young students, 
eliminating recess in this way is unwise for a number of reasons. First, the 
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role of moral and social development is diminished. Froebel and the over- 
whelming majority of educational psychologists believe that play serves an 
important role in child development (Lascarides & Hinitz, 2000; Morgan, 
1999; Saracho, 1986). Second, recess allows students’ minds to have a break 
from long periods of scholastic intensity. Research indicates that such in- 
termissions increase the ease with which children learn concepts (Ohanian). 
Children’s attention spans are limited, and recess serves to refresh their 
minds (Ohanian). Third, eliminating or reducing recess can impede chil- 
dren’s physical development. Research indicates that children who are 
physically active are more likely to do well academically (Blakemore, 2003; 
Dwyer, Sallis, Blizzard, Lazarus, & Dean, 2001). When teachers crowd out 
recess, they may impede certain aspects of child development. Clearly, to 
the extent that the current testing kindergarteners has these effects, current 
testing policy should be reassessed. 


FROEBELS CONCEPT OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852) stands as one of the greatest educators of the 
19th century (Morgan, 1999). Froebel opened the first kindergarten in 
Germany in 1839, and the United States began using his model in the mid- 
1850s. Froebel believed in a Christian philosophy of striving for unity be- 
tween people and God (Ulich, 1968) and also in the purity of the child’s 
spirit. In his concept of kindergarten, he sought to combine these beliefs. As 
Froebel described it, “Education consists in leading man as a thinking in- 
telligent being growing into a self-conscious and free representation of the 
inner law of Divine Unity, and in teaching him ways and means thereto” 
(Doherty, 1977, p. 5). 

Froebel believed that 4- and 5-year-old children were still quite imma- 
ture and generally not ready for the demands of the real world and the 
academic rigor of elementary school (Morgan, 1999). However, he held that 
the pre-first-grade years were crucial to children’s development as virtuous 
human beings and effective students (Lascarides & Hinitz, 2000; Ulich, 
1957). This belief grew out of his emphasis on integrity over knowledge ina 
child’s growth, a view shared by most other educators of his time (Lasca- 
rides & Hinitz; Ulich, 1957). To the school leaders of the time like Horace 
Mann, Johann Pestalozzi, and others, an effective teacher not only encour- 
aged the quest for knowledge, but also tried to produce the kind of children 
who were loving, kind, and conscientious enough to use that knowledge for 
the good of humanity (Ulich, 1957). In reference to Pestalozzi, Robert Ulich 
(1968) noted, “Education was not merely a way of teaching and learning, 
but the human attempt to participate in the divine plan to unfold the best in 
individual man and in humanity as a whole” (p. 30) 
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Froebel further argued that certain types of children performed better in 
elementary school than others (Downs, 1978; Lilley, 1967). According to 
Froebel, the differences between students were only partially attributable to 
differences in their intelligence levels. The larger proportion of academic 
differences reflected variations in self-discipline, virtue, and maturity (Beat- 
ty, 1995; Ulich, 1957). On this basis, Froebel propounded the idea of kin- 
dergarten not only as a means of moral education but also as a tool to 
maximize student preparedness for school (Beatty). 

From Froebel’s perspective, children at the pre-first-grade level were 
best equipped for life and school not by practicing a long array of workbook 
exercises and drills but by maturing and developing the personality traits 
most conducive to successful scholarship and citizenship (Ulich, 1957). In- 
deed, he believed that teachers ideally should develop a kindergarten cur- 
riculum dedicated to developing the mind, the spirit, and the body all at the 
same time (Beatty, 1995; Graves, 1912). To educators like Froebel, Pest- 
alozzi, and Mann, the ultimate goal of early childhood education was 
growth and maturity. They considered these characteristics absolutely es- 
sential to being a thriving citizen and student. Pestalozzi (1901) said, “Only 
this process of growth leads to real faith and love, the lifting of the sensuous 
affection toward the level of moral and spiritual maturity” (p. 314). 

To be sure, Froebel supported a role for academics in the kindergarten 
classroom; however, he believed that they should be presented in what 
today would be called a “developmentally appropriate” way (Rimm- 

Kaufman, Pianta, & Cox, 2000; Shepard, 1991; Spodek, 1991). Cognitive 
' instruction focused on training the senses (Liebschner, 2001; Snider, 1900) 
and academic subjects couched in nature (Wolfe, 2000). He asserted that if 
academic subjects were introduced to children in too rigid a way, like in- 
structing them in the formal rules of grammar, children could lose the 
inherent joy in learning (Hughes, 1897). 

Froebel proposed a number of ways that teachers should simultaneously 
cultivate cognitive advances and sensory development by the use of nature. 
First, children should be encouraged to create by shaping things from the 
natural environment (Beatty, 1995; Hughes, 1897). Given his belief in the 
“divine” in creation (Liebschner, 2001), Froebel held that children grew in 
the knowledge of God by participating in creative activity (Liebschner). 

Second, Froebel advocated the use of what he called “gifts and occupa- 
tions” to encourage cognitive development (Morgan, 1999; Paciorek & 
Munro, 1996; Shapiro, 1983; Snider, 1900). He defined “occupations” as 
activities for children that used material for practice in various phases of a 
skill. “Gifts,” in turn, furnished the ideas for those activities (Graves, 1912; 
Morgan, 1999; Paciorek & Munro, 1996). 

Third, Froebel asserted that play contributed to the cognitive and moral 
development of children (Garvey, 1983; Liebschner, 2001; Lilley, 1967; 
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Morgan, 1999; Saracho, 1986; Spodek, 1973; Weston & Turiel, 1983). Nat- 
urally, play is a broad term that can include the two means of cognitively 
based curriculum—creative activity and “gifts in conjunction with occupa- 
tions.” However, it can also include a wide range of other activities. Froebel 
believed a kindergarten curriculum rich in play would yield fruitful child 
development later (Liebschner; West, 2000). 


FROEBELS BELIEFS ABOUT THE BROADER ROLE OF PLAY 


Froebel not only believed in the cognitive advantages of play, but he also 
declared that it dynamically contributed to a child’s growth (Lilley, 1967). In 
fact, as Wolfe (2000) noted, play was central to Froebel’s approach. Belying 
its carefree exterior, Froebel argued that play is actually quite serious 
(Beatty, 1995; Hughes, 1897), given its important contribution to moral 
development (Hughes; Lascarides & Hinitz, 2000). He claimed that play 
was God’s gift to children to train them in the moral and social traits nec- 
essary for later adulthood (Lilley). 

Froebel further held that games were particularly worthwhile for guiding 
children into moral behavior (Lascarides & Hinitz, 2000). In order to con- 
tinue in play, especially involving other children, youngsters needed to 
practice self-restraint, cooperation, and adherence to certain rules (Saracho, 
1986), which contributed to developing them into self-disciplined, social, 
and law-abiding adults (Liebschner, 2001; Saracho). In addition, Froebel 
believed in the contribution of what developmental psychologists often re- 
fer to as “fantasy play” in helping children exercise their creative nature 
and model adult behavior, such as “playing house” (Moore, 1986; Saracho, 
1986; Spodek, 1973, 1986). Although Froebel opined that play served to 
develop children in both the cognitive and sensory spheres, he asserted that 
its contribution to a child’s moral and social development made it founda- 
tional to any education program. 


FROEBELS EMPHASIS ON MORAL FOUNDATIONS RATHER THAN 
ON TESTING 


Froebel strongly stressed the distinctiveness of kindergarten from the rest of 
a child’s school years (Lascarides & Hinitz, 2000; Morgan, 1999), but nev- 
ertheless viewed it as foundational to the remainder of a child’s school 
experience (Deboer, 2002; Morgan). As a result, Froebel thought of kin- 
dergarten as the place where teachers planted seeds to help the child gar- 
den grow, rather than the environment in which educators focused on 
testing the results (Wolfe, 2000). 
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Indeed, Froebel concentrated on the kind of child who graduated from 
kindergarten rather than a child’s performance on a particular test (Mor- 
gan, 1999; Wolfe, 2000). Given this emphasis on moral education, Froebel 
dedicated the first part of the day to prayer and Bible instruction (Lasca- 
rides & Hinitz, 2000; Snider, 1900). Although prohibited in America’s pub- 
lic schools, this practice illustrates Froebel’s emphasis on establishing a 
moral foundation instead of achieving impressive test score results. 

Froebel especially sought to instill in children certain important moral 
attributes, the first of which was love. To Froebel and other early childhood 
educators, moral education began by providing a loving atmosphere in 
which children learned (Beatty, 1995). Froebel subscribed to the central 
teaching of the Bible as “God is love” and posited that the teacher should 
model this love (Beatty; Ulich, 1957). As teachers both taught and dem- 
onstrated love, children would learn to love and support each other (Beat- 
ty), which would result in a unified classroom atmosphere. 

Second, children learn self-discipline in the classroom (Rogers, 1983; 
Weston & Turiel, 1983). For example, if a game’s outcome goes awry or if 
children are unable to obtain a certain toy, they learn not to strike other 
children or exhibit temper tantrums (Rogers; Weston & Turiel). They also 
learn about deadlines, coloring between the lines, not speaking out of turn, 
the reasons for classroom and play roles, and so forth (Garvey, 1983; 
Vandewalker, 1971). Finally, play and games depend on law and order 
(Liebschner, 2001), which in turn promote self-discipline. 

Third, children learn socialization (Moore, 1986) through direct instruc- 
~ tion by teachers and by peer interaction. From teachers, students learn the 
importance of positive social reinforcement, emotional support, modeling and 
identification, and expectations (Moore). Peer interaction spawns socialization 
when children make friends, engage in conflict resolution, consider the feel- 
ings of others, and understand the concept of status (Moore). Froebel argued 
that even simple activities, like children throwing a ball to each other, promote 
unity because of each child’s dependence on the other (Liebschner, 2001). 


THE PRIMACY OF THE FAMILY 


Despite Froebel’s emphasis on the curriculum of kindergartens, he believed 
that they could thrive only if modeled after the strengths of the family and if 
the schools established a strong connection with the family (Lascarides & 
Hinitz, 2000; Snider, 1900; Spodek, 1973). In fact, Froebel maintained that 
the parent was the center of education (Lascarides & Hinitz; Snider). He 
opined that generally, children learned best in the home because it was usu- 
ally a place where they enjoyed the most love (Lascarides & Hinitz). Teach- 
ers, therefore, needed to model parents in attempting to produce a loving 
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environment in the schools (Beatty, 1995; Easterbrook & Goldberg, 1993; 
Marvin & Stewart, 1993). Froebel often stated, “Let us live for our children” 
(1887, p. 56). He asserted that the more both parents and teachers possessed 
this attitude, the more children would thrive (Beatty; Lilley, 1967). 

Froebel also argued that a strong bond between the teacher and the 
parent was essential for children to be educated effectively (Beatty, 1995; 
Graves, 1912; Shapiro, 1983). Froebel believed in a practice common since 
the days of the Puritans: that teachers should visit the children’s homes 
before the school year and build a partnership (Beatty; Jeynes, 2003b; 
Shapiro). Froebel opined that parents and teachers should learn from one 
another. Teachers could offer parents educational advice, for example, on 
how best to promote development through play (Foundations and Agencies 
Network, 2000; Speltz, 1993), while parents could serve as guides regarding 
how best to support their children. 

In all, Froebel constructed a kindergarten model in which the founda- 
tions of future development could be established. He directed his attention 
toward reducing stress by providing a loving environment, not adding to 
children’s stress by focusing on testing. He believed in encouraging the 
development of the child in a broad sense, particularly in the moral realm, 
not only within a narrow cognitive range defined by a high stakes test 
(Liebschner, 2001; Spodek, 1986; Ulich, 1957). Froebel’s emphasis also in- 
fluenced other prominent early childhood educators, most notably Eliza- 
beth Peabody and Maria Montessori (Beatty, 1995; Morgan, 1999). Each 
held a broad concept of the educated child, which included teaching char- 
acter traits that, in their views, promoted love, loyalty, and world peace 
(Morgan; Spodek, 1973; Vandewalker, 1971). 


RESEARCH INDICATES THAT FROEBEL IS RIGHT ABOUT THE 
NATURE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


Child development research since Froebel suggests that his broad, sup- 
portive, and foundational approach to kindergarten benefits a young child 
better than one focused on high-stakes testing. First, since Froebel’s ap- 
proach first declined in usage in the early 1960s, a considerable number of 
child developmental researchers have risen to defend Froebel’s broader 
approach. Recent studies suggest that the moral, behavioral, and self- 
regulatory qualities to which Froebel subscribed more accurately determine 
school readiness than cognitive or academic skills (Blair, 2002; Lewit & 
Baker, 1995; Pianta & Cox, 1999; Rimm-Kaufman et al., 2000). Spodek 
(1986), for example, claimed that people accept a “myth” if they believe 
merely that focusing on the academic aspects of development, without also 
focusing on the moral and social development of the children, helps ensure 
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their “success in future schooling and in the real world” (p. 138). Spodek 
added, “people must know much more than how to read” (p. 138). 

Piaget, Vygotsky, and countless other researchers have also defended the 
salience of play in the progression of children (Berk & Winsler, 1995; Pia- 
get, 1950; Saracho, 1986; Spodek, 1973, 1986, 1991). Vygotsky specifically 
agreed with Froebel that, most importantly, play encourages the moral 
quality of self-restraint (Berk & Winsler). Piaget also claimed that play car- 
ried important moral functions, including teaching students to abide by 
rules, follow the “golden rule,’ and cooperate with others (DeVries & 
Kohlberg, 1987; Piaget, 1950). 

Second, many have characterized administering standardized tests to 
kindergartens as a developmentally inappropriate practice (Bredekamp & 
Copple, 1997; Fraser & Gestwicki, 2002; Meacham, 1991; Meisels, 1999; 
Shepard, 1991; Shepard & Kagan, 1998; Shepard & Smith, 1988). Elkind 
(1981, 1987b) and others (Bredekamp & Copple; Meisels; Rescorla, Hyson, 
& Hirsch-Pasek, 1991) argued that focusing on standardized tests overlooks 
the broader development of children, and that 5-year-old children are not 
ready for such intense cognitive assessment. Elkind (1981, 1987a, 1987b) 
and Rescorla et al. further claimed that emphasizing standardized tests at 
such an early age hurries children through the developmental process and 
represents a “miseducation” because it may force cognitive development on 
young children rather than working with their natural development. 

Gesell, Ilg, and Ames (1977) and Spodek (1973) defended the concept 
of a child’s right to be 5. Many child development theorists believe that 
kindergarten-aged children should explore, play, experience the joys of 
learning, and understand the basics of cognitive skills (Challie & Barber, 
1990; Morgan-Worsham, 1990; Ohanian, 2002). A number of social scien- 
tists also noted that as the emphasis on standardized tests increases, other 
important components of normal childhood development remain margin- 
alized (Garvey, 1983; Harmon, 1990; Meisels, 1999; Ohanian, 2002; 
Perrone, 1990; Thompson, 1990). 

The assertion that teachers should avoid standardized tests in kindergarten 
does not mean that one should shun standardized tests at any level, nor does it 
mean that kindergarten should reject cognitive functions. Rather, this article 
argues for balance based on the children’s ages. Standardized tests hold a 
number of strengths, along with some weaknesses. Like any major method of 
assessment, standardized test results function best when used with other 
achievement measures, such as grades and teacher ratings (Cook & Campbell, 
1979). Bredekamp and Copple (1997) presented a sophisticated chart outlining 
developmentally appropriate and inappropriate practices for young children. 
They stressed the inappropriateness of “standardized readiness tests” (p. 133) 
for kindergarten students, but averred that as long as instructors do not “teach 
to the test,” standardized tests prove useful for early elementary school children. 
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Regarding cognitive instruction, Froebel advocated its necessity (Shapiro, 
1983). However, he argued that children need to learn much more from 
kindergarten than cognitive concepts. In addition, since Froebel’s time, a 
considerable amount of knowledge has amassed regarding children’s cog- 
nitive capacities and the propensity toward literacy and innumeracy based 
on their instruction and activities in the early years of development (Bred- 
ekamp & Copple, 1997; Case, 1992; Foundations and Agencies Network, 
2000). Kohlberg and other moral and social development theorists showed 
that a challenging cognitive environment can often facilitate sound moral 
judgment and social interactions (DeVries & Kohlberg, 1987; Joy, 1983; 
Vygotsky, 1978). Therefore, given the strengths of the Froebel kindergarten 
model and how American schools have wandered from it, what is regarded 
as “developmental appropriate” today is somewhat different from what 
Froebel envisioned. Having stated this, neither Froebel nor his contempo- 
rary supporters would regard as developmentally appropriate America’s 
emphasis on standardized tests at the kindergarten level (Wolfe, 2000). 

Third, educational research has repeatedly shown the association of 
standardized tests with high levels of stress in some children (Hyson, 
Hirsch-Pasek, & Rescorla, 1990; Rescorla et al., 1991). Specific to pre-first- 
grade students, studies by several researchers indicate that preschools with 
strong academic emphases may lead to higher test anxiety and lower cre- 
ativity (Hyson et al.; Rescorla et al.). This is not consistent with the relatively 
stress-free kindergarten environment that Froebel imagined, which em- 
phasized love, unity, and cooperation (Doherty, 1977; Hewes, 1990; Lasca- 
rides & Hinitz, 2000; Wolfe, 2000). Moreover, to whatever extent young 
children experience situations that promote test anxiety, their natural de- 
sire to learn and explore may be inhibited (Harmon, 1990; Kamii & Kamii, 
1990; Ohanian, 2002). Schools often encourage this kind of atmosphere 
because they are often in competition with one another, each desiring 
bragging rights to some of the highest standardized test scores in the district 
(Harmon; Meisels, 1999; Ohanian; Perrone, 1990; Thompson, 1990). 

Fourth, other research supports additional facets of the Froebel model, 
such as his emphasis on the importance of parental involvement (Huffman, 
Mehlinger, & Kerivan, 2000; Jeynes, 2003a, 2005; United States Depart- 
ment of Education, 2002) and a supportive family environment overall 
(Huffman et al.; Jeynes, 2002; United States Department of Education). 


THE APPLICATION OF FROEBELS MODEL BY AMERICA’S 
ECONOMIC COMPETITORS IN ASIA 


As Benjamin (1997) illustrated, students from East Asia routinely outscore 
their American counterparts on international comparison tests, and their 
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school curriculum clearly holds higher educational standards than gener- 
ally found in the United States. Thus, advocates of standardized testing at 
the pre-first-grade level assert that U.S. schools need to mirror East Asian 
systems of education, which generally stress rigorous curricula, high aca- 
demic standards, and frequent standardized testing (Lemann, 1997). Such 
advocates, however, base their opinions on faulty assumptions of rigid and 
standardized East Asian kindergarten curricula and pedagogies (Lee, Gra- 
ham, & Stevenson, 1998). 

Lewis (1995), Stevenson and Stigler (1992), and other researchers noted 
that East Asian pre-first-grade education involves considerably less of an 
academic emphasis than typically found in American schools. This is largely 
because East Asian countries, particularly the Japanese, based their edu- 
cational system on the western model (Benjamin, 1997). Japanese educators 
are convinced that learning character education, self-discipline, and social 
skills in the way that Froebel envisioned maximizes the utility of training 
young children, rather than moving so quickly into an academic orientation 
(Lewis; Tobin, Wu, & Davidson, 1989). 


THE FROEBEL MODEL IN JAPAN 


In the case of Japan and other East Asian countries, a formal education 
system did not exist until extensive exposure to Western educational in- 
fluence. Levine and White (1986) noted, “In 1853, the beginning of Japan’s 
modern contact with the west, Japan had no centralized or uniform national 
schooling” (pp. 96-97). And in other cases, such as China, the existing 
education system focused on training only the government ruling elite 
(Shimizu, 1992). 

Japan was the first Asian nation to base its educational rubric on the 
Western model. In 1868, Emperor Meiji assumed the throne and argued 
that unless Japan adopted certain Western modern ways, its society could 
not thrive (Shimizu, 1992). In the 1870s, Meiji initiated a plethora of re- 
forms, including its first kindergarten in 1876, based thoroughly on the 
Froebel model (Keenleyside & Thomas, 1937). 

This kindergarten followed the Western model of the time, which fo- 
cused on the development of morality and social skills (Keenleyside & 
Thomas, 1937; Khan, 1997). Today, Japanese kindergartens continue in 
this model, while postkindergarten and especially post-early elementary 
Japanese education is a highly conservative enterprise focused on basic 
educational skills, hard work, memorization, and test taking (Benjamin, 
1997). Aware that their educational practices beyond kindergarten are rig- 
orous, the Japanese believe that Froebel’s emphasis on moral education and 
social preparation ideally prepares children to thrive in the Japanese school 
system (Khan; Lewis, 1995; Tobin et al., 1989). Meanwhile, kindergartens 
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in the United States now function less like Froebel’s kindergarten and more 
like a traditional first- or second-grade class, with greater emphasis on ac- 
ademics (Fleege, Charlesworth, & Burts, 1992; James & Tanner, 1993). 


IN KOREA AND CHINA 


Shortly after 19th-century changes in Japan, American and European mis- 
sionaries also started Western-style schools in Korea (Durch, 2001, Reyno- 
Ids, 2001) that, because of the influence of Elizabeth Peabody and others, 
included Froebel’s kindergarten model (Gangel & Benson, 1983; Lee, 
1995; Morgan, 1999). Korea still practices the Froebel model today, with 
particular emphasis on parental involvement and moral education (Lee, 
1998). 

China did not pursue the Western model of education as aggressively as 
the Japanese. However, China’s educational foundation was also based on 
the western model. Robert Morrison (1782-1834) was the first Protestant 
missionary to China (Reynolds, 2001), but Chinese leaders did not embrace 
the Western model of education until its stunning defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-1895 (Pepper, 1990). Pepper observed, “Thereafter 
China could no longer maintain even the pretense of its ancient superiority 
as the center of the East Asian world” (p. 10). 

The Chinese elite knew that Japan had adopted Western technology and 
education, which gave them a social and political edge. As a result, China 
“suddenly abandoned” with “unprecedented imperial haste” its previous 
system of education, which trained only a small number of the Chinese elite, 
and embraced a Western model (Pepper, 1990, p. 10). As a result, Western 
missions schools blossomed all over the country. American, British, and 
Swiss missions schools doubled in number every 5-10 years (Reynolds, 
2001) so that by 1920, 6,301 missions elementary schools operated in China 
(Cui, 2001; Reynolds). The accompanying kindergartens employed Fro- 
ebel’s model. 


FINAL THOUGHTS OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN ASIA 


The Froebel kindergarten model remains the rubric of choice in most of 
Japan, Korea, and China. Parents do not expect their 5- and 6-year-old 
children to focus on standardized tests. In fact, they possess fewer expec- 
tations of cognitive development pedagogies at this level than Americans do 
(Stevenson & Stigler, 1992). Instead, Asian parents expect their children to 
learn little more than social skills in nursery school and kindergarten 
(Stevenson & Stigler). 
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AMERICA’S MOVE AWAY FROM THE FROEBEL MODEL 


Several events simultaneously contributed to the recent move away from 
the Froebel model of kindergarten in the United States. Most occurred 
within in the last 40 years, encompassing three important time periods. The 
first time period spanned the years from 1963 to 1980. Two major series of 
events took place during this period that ultimately affected educators’ 
willingness to apply the Froebel model. The first series involved the 1962 
and 1963 removal of prayer and Bible reading from classrooms. Before this 
time, Judeo-Christian morals formed the foundation of character education 
in American schools (Blanshard, 1963). However, after the landmark Su- 
preme Court decisions, most forms of character or moral education were 
removed from the schools (Barton, 1990; Sikorski, 1993). 

The process of removing moral teaching from the schools created a sig- 
nificant hole in the kindergarten curriculum (Blanshard, 1963; Kliebard, 
1969; Michaelsen, 1970; Sikorski, 1993); prior to the 1962-1963 period, 
schools that used the Froebel model included Scripture readings, the sing- 
ing of hymns, and teaching about moral qualities (Hamilton, 1969; Slight, 
1961). Since 1962-1963, American educators have filled at least part of this 
void with academically oriented subject matter and the consequent assess- 
ments (Fleege et al., 1992; James & Tanner, 1993). Indeed, Perrone (1990) 
noted that beginning in the early 1960s, American schools became obsessed 
with giving young students standardized tests. Since that time, the use of 
standardized tests in American schools has grown by 20% per year. 

From Froebel’s perspective, this orientation fails to produce a moral 
foundation in children and instead focuses on test performance, which will 
only undermine educational outcomes in the long run (Downs, 1978; 
Hamilton, 1969; Lilley, 1967; Slight, 1961; Ulich, 1957). Moreover, by re- 
placing the moral component, children will find it more difficult to develop 
the qualities necessary for successful citizenship. 

The second major event during this first period was the decline in 
achievement test scores from 1963 to 1980. During this time, SAT scores 
dropped for 17 consecutive years (Hayes, Wolfer, & Wolfe, 1996, United 
States Department of Education, 2001). Also during this period, virtually 
every major standardized test used in the United States, including the 
Stanford Achievement Test, the Lowa Test of Educational Development, and 
state test scores in demographically stable states indicated large drops in 
achievement test scores (Gross & Gross, 1985; United States Department of 
Education). In the most extensive investigation of test score trends, the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) concluded that although demographic 
changes accounted for some of the decline, at least half of it was due to 
actual academic decline (G. Marco, personal communication, November 2, 
1994; Wirtz, 1977). 
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The declining trend prompted politicians, researchers, and parents to 
call for various reforms in American education; however, social scientists 
concluded that schools could not fully bear the blame for the decline in 
educational outcomes. Even the ETS noted a number of social trends also 
responsible for the decline (Wirtz, 1977). They included a soaring divorce 
rate that coincided with the decline in SAT scores and a rise in the use of 
illegal drugs, which also started in the early 1960s and peaked around 1980 
(United States Department of Education, 2001; United States Department 
of Justice, 1999). Other theorists asserted that it was more than coincidence 
that American public schools rejected Froebel’s kindergarten model in the 
precise year that scores began to decline (Blanshard, 1963; Kliebard, 1969; 
Michaelsen, 1970; Sikorski, 1993). Still others laid the largest part of the 
blame on different assorted school factors (Finn, 1991; Stout, 2000). 

Regardless of whether American schools required reform, declining test 
scores caused Americans to focus on finding ways to raise them. This even- 
tually affected pre-first-grade education, as waning test scores led some 
educators to insist on including more of the basics in kindergarten. The 
1983 release of “A Nation at Risk’ (National Committee on Excellence in 
Education; see Cooperman, 1985) also facilitated an emphasis on basic 
skills. Although many argued for this emphasis at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level, Froebel would oppose this focus at the kindergarten 
level as inexpedient (Downs, 1978; Lilley, 1967; Stevenson & Stigler, 1992). 

The second key period spanned 1981-1992, during which the “back to 
the basics” movement gained popularity. During this time, many blamed 
the academic decline of 1963-1980 on the increased availability of course 
electives, the decrease in basic course requirements, and the emphasis on 
self-esteem (Finn, 1991; Stout, 2000). Some argued that by teaching more 
reading and mathematics in American schools, educational outcomes would 
improve (Finn; Stout). Conservative educators called for a return to an 
emphasis on the classical, or “basic,” curriculum first propounded by Plato. 
This curriculum includes classical literature, mathematics, civics, science, 
music, the arts, and gymnastic (physical education; Plato, 1985). At first, 
many teachers expressed reluctance to emphasize the basics. However, 
when reports emerged in the mid- to late 1980s indicating a decreased 
achievement gap between White and minority students, the back-to-the- 
basics movement, along with equal opportunity programs, gained popu- 
larity even among skeptics (Finn, 1991). 

During this period, many Americans grew fascinated with the Japanese 
educational system based on reports about impressive results. During the 
1963-1980 American academic slide, Japanese student scores soared to new 
heights (Duke, 1986). On international comparison tests, American students 
fared moderately well during the 1964 ‘Trends in International Mathemat- 
ics and Science Study (TIMSS) tests but performed poorly in the 1984 
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TIMSS tests (Lynn, 1988). Subsequent TIMSS results in 1995 and most 
recently in 1999 confirm that American students badly trail their Japanese 
and other Eastern Asian counterparts (National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, 1996, 2000). Educators in the 1980s quickly pointed out that Jap- 
anese students attended school more days and completed more homework 
than their American counterparts (Leestma & Walberg, 1992). Social sci- 
entists also concluded that part of the Japanese advantage stemmed from 
the fact that they were the most tested students on earth (Stevenson & 
Stigler, 1992). Thus, the stage was set for an American emphasis on the 
basics and on testing. 

The third period, 1993 to the present, helped finalize the shift away from 
Froebel’s model to current academic trends in kindergarten and preschool. 
During this period, Americans increasingly grew concerned about the per- 
sistent academic achievement test gap between suburban and inner-city 
students. Educators discovered that the gap in part reflected the more rig- 
orous curriculum present in suburban schools as compared with urban 
schools (Lee, Smerdon, & Alfeld-Liro, 2000). Acting on this knowledge, 
President Clinton called for voluntary nationwide standardized reading 
tests for fourth graders and math tests in eighth grade (Carnevale & 
Kimmel, 1997; Klein & Hamilton, 1999; Phelps, 2000). 

Rather than using test results to compare students or schools, Clinton 
sought to increase accountability in the system and ensure that urban ed- 
ucators taught basic skills (Carnevale & Kimmel, 1997; Klein & Hamilton, 
_ 1999; Phelps, 2000) by using standardized test results as the primary meas- 

ure of school effectiveness (Ohanian, 2002; Shepard & Smith, 1988). Con- 
sistently poor test results would indicate that instructors were not teaching 
essential concepts (Klein & Hamilton). George W. Bush reinforced Clinton’s 
ideals and advocated the use of standardized tests for the same reasons 
(Gorman, 2002). In fact, Bush codified it in the No Child Left Behind 
initiative, which warns schools that incessant failure to give adequate in- 
struction will result in the loss of federal funding (United States Department 
of Education, 2001, 2002). 

Despite a general trend away from the Froebel model, one should also 
note that there are some positive steps being taken in kindergarten edu- 
cation. The current Good Start Grow Smart initiative incorporates some of 
the orientations that Froebel advocated (United States Department of Ed- 
ucation, 2002). Good Start Grow Smart strongly emphasizes the develop- 
ment of strong bonds between parents and teachers. The initiative 
elucidates on the importance of the parental role in education children 
(United States Department of Education). The initiative also calls for a 
substantial expansion of Head Start. 

Overall, recent efforts to increase American reliance on the results of 
standardized tests may be well meaning, but it simply continues a more than 
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40-year trend away from the Froebel model and toward standardized test- 
ing. The policy issues involved largely come down to a matter of whether 
Americans want kindergartens to serve a foundational role in which a child 
blooms like a flower in a garden and begins to experience some of the 
social, creative, spiritual, and academic joys of life. The alternative possi- 
bility is that kindergarten continue along current trends and function in- 
creasingly as a first- or second-grade class. 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE KINDERGARTEN 


Given the aforementioned policies and the evolution of kindergarten in the 
United States, Froebel’s vision seems but a distant memory by comparison. 
Yet, to forestall the implications of these policy and evolutionary changes, I 
assert that contemporary practice should once again subscribe to Froebel’s 
model. In so doing, future kindergartens would include the following. 


1. The “garden atmosphere” that Froebel originally advocated rather than an 
emphasis on standardized tests. Kindergarten should be a place where children 
freely develop, like plants, into greater unity with those around them. 
Children should enjoy learning and establish the foundation necessary to 
develop into productive and loving citizens. Although kindergarten should 
integrate some degree of cognitive focus, academic orientation should not 
induce stress, lest children grow to despise learning. Given the stress pro- 
duced in many young children by standardized testing and the assessments’ 
questionable validity, kindergartens should cease the administration of 
these tests (Ohanian, 2002; Shepard, 1991). 


2. Educators should again teach moral education. Most of the nation’s sig- 
nificant problems reflect the moral fabric of people graduating from Amer- 
ica’s schools rather than their intelligence levels (Cintora, 1999; United 
States Department of Justice, 1999). For example, corporate scandals, ter- 
rorism, and the kidnapping of children deal more with citizens’ ethical 
qualities rather than cognitive abilities. ““Teaching morality,” however, does 
not require teaching religious doctrine (Cintora; Ryan & Bohlin, 1998). 
Even our diverse society subscribes to a slate of core values, such as honesty, 
sincerity, responsibility, and courage (Haynes, 1999; Ryan & Bohlin). Thus, 
as Froebel asserted, schools have a duty to help mold not only intelligent 
individuals but also loving, caring, responsible, and civil human beings. 

It is easy to assert that kindergartens should not include standardized 
tests. However, to advocate what should be removed from the kindergarten 
without specifying what should take its place would be inadvisable because it 
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would leave a hole in the curriculum. Given that it was the removal of moral 
education, via taking prayer and Bible reading out of the schools, that set 
the stage for the surge in the use of standardized testing that began in the 
early to mid-1960s, it is only logical that moral education should be re- 
introduced as an essential part of the kindergarten curriculum. The moral 
education that Froebel and other educators practiced involved two aspects, 
a distinct moral component and the integration of moral education into the 
curriculum. 


3. Kindergartens should be places where play and recess are valued. Play and 
recess should be regarded as integral daily parts of the educational process 
that help children develop self-restraint, respect for rules and laws, coop- 
eration with others, and a sense of the world around them (Garvey, 1983; 
Liebschner, 2001, Weston & Turiel, 1983). Teachers should not regard 
these activities as extraneous to the main purposes of kindergarten, but as 
primary functions (Garvey; Liebschner; Weston & Turiel). 


4. Cognitive instruction should be developmentally appropriate in nature. As 
DeVries and Kohlberg (1987) demonstrated, cognitive development speeds 
moral, social, and emotional growth. Consequently, school leaders should 
value academically oriented material not only in its own right but also for its 
influence on other kinds of development. Nevertheless, teachers should 
choose cognitive material that allows 5-year-olds to be 5 (Gesell et al., 1977). 
That is, teachers should practice pedagogies that help children discover 
how the world works and focus on material that children need to know 
regardless of the demands of standardized tests. 


CONCLUSION 


Separate from this vision, kindergarten remains anything but a human 
garden. By emphasizing standardized testing and rigorous academics, pre— 
first grade in the United States acts merely as an extension of subsequent 
elementary years, which Froebel never intended (Downs, 1978; Hamilton, 
1969; Lilley, 1967; Slight, 1961; Ulich, 1957). Ironically, current practice 
likely undermines the goals it seeks to achieve (Bredekamp & Copple, 
1997) and removes the moral and social foundation necessary for future 
personal and social success. Instead, the United States would be wise to 
return to the Froebel model, as most research supports its effectiveness over 
contemporary pedagogies and curricula. Until then, the American kinder- 
garten functions as an anxiety-ridden, mechanistic misnomer—a blurred 
image of Froebel’s vision. 
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Admitted to College, Restricted from 
Work: A Conflict for Young Iranian 
Women | 


MITRA K. SHAVARINI 


This article examines the phenomenon of young Iranian women who are encouraged 
to pursue higher education but who are deterred from entering the labor market. It 
identifies the factors that college women themselves recognize as motivating or in- 
hibiting their participation in these two public realms. The research reported suggests 
that the impediment to women in Iranian society not entering the work force 1s not 
Islam per se, but broader sociocultural elements. These findings reflect one of the most 
significant challenges faced by countries with significant Muslim populations: the 
transformation of gender roles through higher education. 


My battle starts the minute I walk out of my home each morning. As 
I am waiting to catch a savaree [ride], I endure honks and lurid com- 
ments by passing male motorists; during the ride I am made offers of 
sighe [temporary marriage]. At the university gate, I am stopped and 
told that my makeup and hejab [Islamic attire] are improper, and in 
class my comments are dismissed or discredited by my male peers and 
male professors as “emotional female viewpoints.” Do I think I will 
find a job after I graduate? What man in this society is going to take 
me, take us [women], seriously enough to hire us? 

— 23-year-old female engineering major, Tehran Polytechnic 


INTRODUCTION 


The Muslim society of Iran accepts women in the realm of higher education 
but fails to integrate them into the broader social framework—namely, the 
workforce. In 2003, Iranian women’s pass rate on the notoriously chal- 
lenging national college entrance exam, the concours, far surpassed that of 
their male counterparts: A total of 61.8% of women passed, compared with 
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38.2% of men. This superior performance signals Iranian women’s desire to 
play a more active role in Iranian society. 

Further data, however, indicate that Iranian women’s actual participation 
in the paid labor market is low: Only 15.1% of Iranian women work for 
wages outside the home (Center for Women’s Studies, 2004). In fact, this 
figure is not only significantly lower than for Iranian men, but it is also 
among the lowest in the world (United Nations, 1998).' Despite being 
highly educated, few Iranian women are able to participate in the paid labor 
market. 

This contrast between women’s participation in higher education and 
in the labor market illustrates the tension that young Iranian women 
experience as they negotiate their status and role in society: Higher 
education draws them in, while the labor market shuts them out. It is an 
imbalance that affects not only women, but the larger society as well. 
Women are earning higher educational degrees, only to return home to 
become wives and mothers, thus reinforcing the traditional hierarchical 
social order. 

Since its founding in 1979, the Islamic Republic of Iran (IRI) has ad- 
vocated strongly for the education of women. Ivan’s revolutionary leader, 
the Ayatollah Khomeini, celebrated women’s roles as both mothers and 
wives and as educated citizens. Although women are encouraged to become 
educated, they are also expected to assume their domestic roles. Family is 
the foundation of Muslim society, and in some modern Muslim societies, 
women are expected to get an education in order to properly maintain the 
household (Najmabadi, 1998). In this respect, IRI’s policies to advance 
women’s education have been successful (Mehran, 1999). Educated house- 
wives, however, have become a contradiction with the society: Women are 
encouraged to pursue higher education but also to adopt the subservient 
role of the “educated” housewife, which discounts the power of their col- 
lege experience and their potential contribution to Iranian society. 

For developing nations, higher education advances technical capacity, a 
critical step toward economic stability and growth (Yousefi, 2001). Higher 
education also reduces poverty, encourages open and cohesive societies 
(Salmi & Verspoor, 1994), and lays the intellectual foundation that a country 
requires to participate fully in the global economy. Like most developing 
nations, Iran has a limited capacity to provide higher education. Therefore, 
as Iranian women’s participation in higher education increases, it is essen- 
tial that their knowledge and skills be used to help develop the nation’s 
economy. 

In this article, I examine the phenomenon of young women who are 
directed toward higher education but are then deterred from entering the 
labor market. I identify the factors that college women themselves identify 
as motivating, or inhibiting, their participation in these two public realms. 
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I have found that the impediment to women in Iranian society is not Islam 
per se, but the broader sociocultural elements that dissuade them from 
entering the workforce. These findings are important for two audiences. 
The first is the Western audience, particularly educators and so-called na- 
tion builders, who tend to have a limited and often distorted understanding 
of the social institutions in Muslim nations and, in the post-9/11 era, often 
condemn Islam as being inextricably linked to Muslim women’s low social 
status. My findings show that Islam does not hinder, educationally or eco- 
nomically, the advancement of Iranian women. The second audience is 
Muslim nations in which the growing numbers of women passing through 
the doors of colleges and universities are leaving policy makers alarmed. 
These findings are particularly useful to Iran’s Majlis (parliament), whose 
members believe that the nation’s sacrosanct family structure may be at risk 
and are considering placing quotas on the number of Iranian women who 
enter the university. 

The gap between Iranian women’s participation in higher education and 
in the paid labor market has thus far not been investigated. More impor- 
tant, the literature is silent on these women’s own perceptions and opinions 
on this topic. Their voices need to be heard. My aim is to advance the 
discourse on women’s role and status in society by presenting the voices of 
an important and growing constituency: highly educated Iranian women. 


MUSLIM FEMINISM 


Guiding this research is a relatively new branch of feminist thought in which 
religion is viewed as fundamental to any discussion that examines the role 
and status of women in Muslim nations (commonly referred to as the 
‘woman question”). This framework has grown out of efforts to improve 
women’s legal, social, political, and economic situation in Islamic countries 
(Afshar, 1996). Muslim feminists believe that modernity has brought about 
the sexual exploitation, alienation, and depersonalization of women in 
Western societies. They argue that, unlike capitalistic and communist sys- 
tems, in which women are often exploited as cheap labor, Islam can provide 
a sociopolitical and socioeconomic system that does not take advantage of 
women (Ahmed, .1992). The prevailing belief is that Islam honors, respects, 
and empowers women. For example, when women have an income, they 
are not obligated to share their earnings with their family. Women are, in 
fact, given the right to nafaghe (to charge their husbands for nursing their 
own babies), an entitlement that affirms women’s work inside the home 
(Poya, 1999). 

This ideology contrasts distinctly with Western feminism, which espouses 
female participation in the labor market as a way to achieve liberation and 
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equality. Muslim feminists reject this model, arguing that it promotes 
a capitalistic paradigm, and consider Western women’s gains in the 
labor market to be damaging to the family unit and part and parcel of a 
patriarchal capitalist economy. Islamist feminists instead focus their 
discussions on four areas: religion, culture, law, and education; the econ- 
omy is notably sidestepped (Poya, 1999). The labor market is an 
unexplored area that ignites a fear that financially independent women 
will threaten the paramount feature of Islamic society: the family. As such, 
arguing that Iranian women should have a role in the labor market runs 
counter to the core principles of Muslim feminism—and of the Islamic 
Republic—which focus on women’s roles as mothers and wives (Nashat, 
1983). Thus, the Muslim feminist framework that guides this analysis asserts 
that education is an important component of Muslim women’s lives but 
does not acknowledge that women’s education, specifically higher educa- 
tion, should be parlayed into substantive gains for Iranian women in the 
labor market. 


GENDER DIMENSIONS: WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND IN 
‘THE LABOR MARKET 


Higher education in Iran has a short history, but during the past decade, it 
has moved forward considerably. Today’s Iranian women can claim 
,many educational achievements: More women than men are entering the 
university, and they are increasingly entering fields that have been tradi- 
tionally associated with men. Moreover, the female student body is far more 
diverse than in prerevolutionary Iran and encompasses a wide range 
of ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. These are striking accomplish- 
ments considering Iran’s relatively short history of women’s higher 
education. 

In 1932, Tehran University first opened its doors to a small cohort of 
female students (Arasteh, 1969). Women’s inclusion in higher education 
coincided with their compulsory unveiling, which was decreed by Reza 
Khan of the Pahlavi dynasty (1925-1941) as an essential step in his mod- 
ernizing agenda. Supported by liberal intellectuals and secular feminists, 
Reza Khan promised reforms in the status of women through their par- 
ticipation in the educational system (Sanasarian, 1982). His son Mohammad 
Reza Shah espoused a similar political agenda and looked to the West for 
models for Iran’s modernization and advancement. His policies accelerated 
the expansion of the secular education of girls and women during the 1960s 
and 1970s (Sedghi & Ashraf, 1976). 

When the Pahlavi dynasty collapsed in 1979, female enrollment in higher 
education had only reached 30.9% (Mirani, 1983). Although hailed by the 
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Shah’s supporters as evidence that women had advanced under his lead- 
ership, this statistic concealed the vast number of women who remained 
outside the educational system, primarily rural and poor women. 
Women from Iran’s low socioeconomic stratum dropped out of the edu- 
cational system long before college; dropout rates for girls were concen- 
trated at the primary level (Mojab, 1991). The percentage, then, reflects the 
small portion of women whose families’ socioeconomic status enabled them 
to remain within the educational system (Arjomand, 1988). Access to higher 
education was limited to Iran’s upper and middle classes, and the number 
of women in institutions of higher education reflected this social class 
divide. 

Institutions of higher education in the Islamic Republic are drastically 
different, and they reflect changes that are rooted in IRI’s first years in 
power, when the nation underwent an Islamization process. During the 
change in government, new policies rejected the previous regime and 
mandated that the ‘new Iran” rid itself of Western values, ideas, and beliefs. 
Islamicizing the nation was often a violent process. One of many brutal acts 
was the execution of Farrokhru Parsa, the first female minister of education 
under the disposed Shah, who was accused of corrupting young girls while 
serving as minister (Esfandiari, 2001). Her case exemplifies how the new 
regime instilled fear and forcefully established Islamic ideology as the 
foundation of Iran’s system of higher education. It was more than a decade 
before IRI began to moderate its aggressive policies. 

Even though IRI has been widely criticized for its often brutal policies, 
these policies have nonetheless led to some positive outcomes (Shavarini, 
2003). Access to higher education, for example, has been significantly in- 
creased. By screening applicants and establishing quotas based on service to 
the state (e.g., families of martyrs, crusaders, and literacy campaign work- 
ers), the government widened access to higher education to include rural 
and lower class populations (Habibi, 1989). Ivan’s public universities, once 
accessible only to society’s elite, now facilitate the participation of diverse 
and traditionally disenfranchised groups. In effect, the process of Islam- 
ization has secured the favor of traditional, religious families who trust that 
institutions of higher education are safe havens for their daughters. Iranian 
sociologist Jaleh Shaditalab stated, 


Before the revolution some families did not want their girls to go to 
school because their teachers would have’ been men. But since it came 
in an Islamic packaging, people were more willing to accept it as Islamic 
education. That’s why you see the rate of enrollment in schools rise... . 
Families now think the universities are teaching Islamic beliefs, and that 
there is no harm in their daughters going to university because they are 
sleeping in [single-sex] dormitories. (Howard, 2002, p. 84) 
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With Islamicized institutions of higher education, Iranian families are 
allowing their daughters to pursue higher education, and these institutions 
are supporting that shift—a combination that recognizes women’s abilities, 
at least in the educational realm. According to Iran’s 1996 Housing Census, 
out of 19,324,104 college graduates, 9,071,752 (46%) were female. More- 
over, most recent admission rates show that women now outnumber men by 
nearly 24 percentage points. 

Iranian women’s gains in higher education, however, are far different 
than their success in the labor market, according to employment figures 
that reveal only a small percentage of female college graduates participating 
in the economy. The 1996 census shows that 1,013,848 male university 
graduates, but only 38,879 of female graduates, were gainfully employed; 
that is, nearly 10% of college-educated men found jobs, compared with a 
dismal 0.4% of college-educated women. The census data do not indicate 
how long after graduation men and women find jobs, but it does illustrate 
that both male and female college graduates have trouble finding work after 
college; in fact, the prospect is nearly impossible for women. 

Since the Revolution, women’s share of total employment has fluctuated. 
In 1976, when the Shah’s modernization rhetoric supposedly embraced 
women’s public role, the rate of women who were active in the labor market 
was 12.9%. During IRI’s first two decades, these percentage rates plum- 
meted to 8.2% in 1986 and to 7.9% in 1996. Since the late 1990s, under the 
presidency of Mohammed Khatami, government policies have encouraged 
women to participate in the labor market. Current female employment, 
college educated or not—now stands at 15.1% (Center for Women’s Studies, 
2004). Iran’s current female employment rate reflects a global trend over 
the past two decades of a steady increase in women’s employment in both 
developed and developing nations. Women’s relatively low wages largely 
explains the growing demand for female labor in the developing world 
(World Bank, 2004). 

Nevertheless, Iranian women’s labor market participation is still one 
sixth of men’s. Iranian women’s work is heavily concentrated in the public 
sector, with 87% employed in health or education (Zahedi, 2003). With such 
low percentages of labor market participation, it is not surprising that Ira- 
nian women rarely hold managerial positions, which generally call for a 
higher level of education. A United Nations report ranks Iran 97'" among 
102 countries with respect to the percentage of women in managerial po- 
sitions (United Nations, 1998). This report compares Iran with other 
Muslim nations: Only 3.5% of employed Iranian women hold managerial 
positions, compared with Turkey’s 10.1%, Egypt’s 11.5%, ‘Tajikistan’s 
23.3%, and Morocco’s 25.6%. The percentage in prerevolutionary Iran 
was even lower; only 2.8% of women held such jobs, most of whom 
were affiliated with the royal family (Zahedi, 2003). By and large, the 
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“profession” that most college-educated women continue to pursue is 
motherhood. Muslim feminists claim that motherhood is women’s most 
natural and sacred duty. But is this also the perspective of educated women? 
This article explores this question by presenting the results of fieldwork 
conducted among college-educated women in Iran. 


METHODOLOGY 


The role of gender in Muslim societies is an understudied phenomenon 
that lends itself to an inductive approach to data gathering, a method that 
can best be characterized by grounded theories (Patton, 1990). The ap- 
proach employed in this study is consistent with social anthropologists and 
phenomenologists who “consider social processes to be too complex, too 
relative, too elusive, or too exotic” to be studied within structured and 
explicit conceptual frameworks (Miles & Huberman, 1994, p. 17). The ap- 
proach is essentially an organic process in which, once in the field the 
researcher identifies the sample, recognizes the appropriate data collection 
process and designs the instrument. The method, which must adapt to 
cultural and political nuances, accommodates a wide range of perspectives 
so that findings may be triangulated. 


CONTEXT FOR RESEARCH 


The data presented here were collected during fieldwork in Iran in the 
summer of 2002 and the winter of 2003. This was a time of heightened 
sensitivity, as the U.S. presence in two neighboring countries, Afghanistan 
and Iraq, threatened IRI’s legitimacy. One event particularly captures the 
government’s state of alert during this time. In the summer of 2002, a 
professor of history, Hashem Aghajari, was arrested on charges of insulting 
the clergy (and thus Irvan’s political structure) during a speech he made to 
students in Hamedan, Iran. Aghajari was given a death sentence, which 
sparked a wave of student protests around the country and shook the legal 
system, eventually forcing the president to reverse the sentence. This event 
dramatically illustrates how potentially powerful Iranian college students 
are and why the authorities work to keep them within bounds. 

The college students in this study are part of a cohort known to Iranians 
as children of the revolution, or the “fruit of Iran’s 1979 revolution.” Born 
after 1979, this generation entered school during the early 1980s and were 
educated in a system that had been reformed to transmit the Islamic ide- 
ology to Iran’s future generations (Sobhe, 1982). Ironically, it is precisely 
these students who are challenging the ideology under which they were 
raised. Exposed to other social norms, political systems, and ideologies 
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through the media and the Internet, these college students reveal their 
frustrations around gender roles and expectations, challenging and ques- 
tioning some of the strict religious and social norms of behavior dictated by 
revolutionary tenets that restrict women’s advancement in Iran. The stu- 
dents’ robust responses to the questionnaire that I administered reflect this 
eagerness to share their aspirations and frustrations with an outsider—one 
who happens to be an Iranian American. Despite the students’ willingness 
to share their thoughts, collecting data on Iran’s system of higher education 
is an arduous task. In a milieu of heightened Islamic fervor, coupled with 
young Iranians’ questioning of strict religious and cultural norms, the 
wealth of available data must be gathered cautiously. 


DATA COLLECTION 


I translated a self-designed questionnaire from English into Farsi and sub- 
sequently edited it several times for clarity and political sensitivity. It in- 
cluded one page of demographic information and 29 questions (9 multiple 
choice and 20 open ended) designed to illuminate participants’ college ex- 
perience. The questions touched on family life, and perceptions and ex- 
periences of college. For example, respondents were asked about dormitory 
living, classroom and curriculum issues, and the students’ hopes and as- 
pirations. 

The questionnaires were officially sanctioned and supervised by the 
_ Ministry of Education and each college’s administration. Securing permis- 
sion from governmental authorities was mandatory before I approached 
any colleges or universities. For this research, they provided a letter grant- 
ing me permission to conduct research, providing that each school would 
distribute, collect, and review the questionnaires before handing them back 
to me. Despite previous approval of the questionnaire and its distribution, 
one institution (Shariati University) alerted authorities that students’ re- 
sponses could be politically sensitive, and thus 160 of the 300 completed 
questionnaires were confiscated. 

In reaction to this official action, I used personal contacts to distribute 
another 100 questionnaires at Sharif and Tehran Universities, two of Iran’s 
most prestigious institutions; 10 students distributed 10 surveys each. Al- 
together, I collected a total of 417 completed questionnaires. 


SAMPLE 


Respondents in this study attended five Iranian universities: Shariati Uni- 
versity,” one of two women’s universities established after the revolution, 
which has a student body of approximately 4,000 and an all-female 
faculty and administration; Tehran Polytechnic,” a coed institution that has 
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Table 1. Distribution of responses to the questionnaire 








No. Distributed No. Collected 
Shariati University 300 140 
Tehran Polytechnic 100 87 
Bu Ali Sina University 100 90 
Sharif/Tehran Universities 100 100 
TOTAL 600 417 





traditionally been male dominated, although in recent years it has seen a 
dramatic shift in the composition of the student body; Bu Ali Sina Univer- 
sity, a coed institution in the city of Hamedan:;?* Sharif University; and Teh- 
ran University (see Table 1a 

It should be noted that access to higher education has been expanded to 
include Iran’s minorities, and as such, this sample captures Iran’s unique 
linguistic and ethnic diversity. Among the respondents are Iranian Fars 
(69%) Turks (15%), Kurds (8%), Lors (6%), and Gilak (2%). It should also be 
noted that some of the respondents were older than the typical Western 
undergraduate. One explanation is that some students who fail the concours 
take it until they pass, a practice commonly referred to as “staying behind 
the test” (posht-e concours hast). 


ANALYSIS 


Data analysis in this study is based on grounded theory, an inductive ap- 
proach that required each questionnaire response to be considered inde- 
pendently. The open-ended responses generated a myriad of issues that 
were coded and organized along themes. These themes are purposefully 
not quantified. Instead, I have presented the data according to major 
themes, along with quotations that capture the myriad voices within the 
sample.° 


FINDINGS 


A BEACON OF HOPE: WOMEN’S PARTICIPATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Why are young Iranian women drawn to higher education like no other 
institution in the society? The findings reveal four reasons that Iranian 
college women name as their motivation for pursuing higher education. 
First, and most important, these women say that a college education guar- 
antees them respect. Second, higher education gives them a haven in which 
they can experience temporary autonomy. Third, college is a context in 
which they learn about the opposite sex, which they say provides important 
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lessons for their future, especially marriage. Finally, they are drawn to 
higher education because a college credential increases their social value in 
marriage. 


Gaining Respect 


Women in Iranian society are described as marginal second-class citizens. 
They write of their frustration with not being respected, not having rights, 
not being able to pursue their dreams or marry whom they desire. They 
describe Islamic Iran as a restrictive society in which higher education has 
become the most accessible means through which they can raise their social 
status. 

A college credential in Iran carries so much social status that an accept- 
ance to one of Iran’s public colleges or universities is, in and of itself, a feat 
that immediately earns an Iranian woman tremendous respect. Passing the 
notoriously difficult national college entrance examination has become 
synonymous with prestige and status for Iranian families, such that those 
who successfully pass the concours automatically become revered by family 
and friends. Many women describe this test as a rite of passage—of being 
recognized, of being accepted, and of being respected. A 22-year-old lit- 
erature student at Tehran University wrote, “Women are always looked at 
as gheshr [an extra layer] in this society. They’re small and hagheer [insig- 
nificant]. College finally grants us our share of the society. As a result, girls 

get their worth and importance in this society.” 

To gain this hoped-for social respect, Iranian women are willing to work 
hard to pass the college entrance examination. Responses to my question- 
naire are replete with comments about the amount of time that goes into 
preparing for this exam—at last one full rigorous, intense year. Because the 
prospect of getting a college degree is no longer limited to Iran’s urban 
elite, this goal now transcends all socioeconomic classes. Many students 
noted how their parents, despite financial hardships, paid for private tutors 
and classes to help them pass the college entrance examination. Those who 
lacked other financial resources would even sacrifice family valuables to pay 
for such assistance. Such sacrifice created an atmosphere of intense pres- 
sure around the examination. These women described preparing to enter 
college as “a monumental task with too much at risk” and “a fierce com- 
petition,” yet they also expressed that the stress of preparing for college was 
balanced by hopeful goals and, as one student described it, “I studied with a 
world full of desire and hope.” As a 21-year-old student at Bu Ali Sina 
University majoring in sociology explained, 


All my family expected me to do was to study. From the moment 
I woke up to when I went to bed I couldn’t do anything else. Just 
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study. My mom even made me extra-rich foods so that I had extra 
energy to study. I studied day and night. There is nothing harder than 
getting ready for concours. 


Her words capture how the entrance examination becomes the focal 
point of the family. One could well ask whether women’s reasons for going 
to college have more to do with family pressure than with gaining respect. 
This woman went on to explain, “more than anything I wanted to go to 
college. My parents, my relatives, my friends, everybody, I wanted to show 
them all that I could pass concours and get in. I would get a lot of respect if I 
passed. My parents would be most proud.” She pointed out that what she 
really wanted was respect. 

The respect that a woman gains by being accepted into college trans- 
forms her presence within and outside her family. This in itself is a strong 
motivator for young Iranian women. What this reveals about their pursuit 
of education is that in a society in which their rights and choices are cur- 
tailed, higher education, extolled as an equal right for all in this society, has 
come to hold the promise of respect and recognition for women. 


Delay Marriage, Gain Temporary Independence 


A second compelling reason that Iranian women strive for a college edu- 
cation is that it allows them to delay marriage, however briefly. After 
high school, Iranian women are faced with two alternatives: to get 
married, or to delay marriage by going to college. Marriage at an early 
age is increasingly less popular with today’s Iranian girls, and going to 
college allows them not only to delay marriage, but also to experience 
something that they have hitherto been deprived of: independence. Their 
descriptions of their high school lives make this dual-faceted reason more 
comprehensible. 

Before going to college, teenage girls have few social, intellectual, or 
physical activities that they can engage in outside of school and home. 
A girl’s reputation is of paramount importance to her family and can be 
easily tainted if she partakes in activities outside the home. Girls raised in 
Iran’s smaller towns and cities remark that neighbors and family carefully 
guard their whereabouts. Even a seemingly innocuous place, such as a local 
food bazaar, is off limits because they could attract a male gaze, which in 
itself could threaten a girl’s chastity. High school girls are, to a large extent, 
forced to stay at home, where they spend their time studying—almost the 
only activity that is not restricted, condemned, or monitored. A 19-year-old 
respondent from the small town of Malayer recollected her confining life 
while in high school: 
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Outside of school I didn’t have any particular activity but to study. 
I spend most of my time at home. I didn’t have a special place to go. 
I loathed the small town mentality/environment of shahrestan [prov- 
inces]. I wanted to be free, to be able to engage in sports activities. 
I sigh that I was not permitted to do so. 


This lack of activity and boredom fosters a yearning for independence in 
young Iranian women. For example, a 20-year-old woman raised in Tehran 
who was studying graphics at Shariati University recalled her high school 
years and how her life was limited to her studies: “In our society, girls have 
nothing else to do except study. They can have no fun, entertainment. They 
cannot work. With all the societal limitations for girls, we have only one 
thing to do and it is to study.” 

Ironically, the “‘safety” of studying serves these young women well in 
preparing for the college entrance examination. To these homebound 
young women, college represents a place where they can spread their 
wings. Access to higher education, then, enables young women to delay 
marriage, but also, on a more macro level, reduces fertility rates and im- 
proves child mortality.’ Educated women also come to appreciate their 
sense of volition, understand their status and rights in society, and become 
aware of their legal rights. 


Coming into Contact with the Opposite Sex 


Another major reason for young Iranian girls’ pursuit of higher education 
is that college is a place where they can learn about the opposite sex. This is 
a theme that consistently emerged in women’s responses to the question- 
naire. One 20-year-old female dental student at Bu Ali Sina University 
expressed women’s naiveté about men: 


While I was living at home I had no contact with the opposite sex. 
Actually, I better say I didn’t have permission to have contact with the 
opposite sex. But since I have been in college, my unique experience 
has been to have contact with the opposite sex. I am more comfortable 
around them [men] now. My perception of the opposite sex has com- 
pletely changed. 


This young woman’s statement is not hyperbole; her perceptions of the 
opposite sex have likely changed in powerful ways. Before college, Iranian 
women barely come into contact with the opposite sex. They typically see 
men close to their age only at family gatherings, and these are often only 
male relatives. And that many families segregate their events by gender 
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places further restriction on women’s association with males their age. Even 
though the women prepare and serve the food for male guests, they so- 
cialize separately. At weddings, for example, the sexes, including the bride 
and groom, celebrate in separate rooms. This practice is grounded in re- 
ligious dogma. Relationships between girls and boys and women and men 
are highly guarded in Islam. Although this dogma has different interpre- 
tations in different Muslim societies, in the IRI, men and women who are 
not immediate relations may not have contact. In public areas, for instance, 
officials may ask for proof of the relationship between a young male and 
female seen together. Those who are not related may be detained, ques- 
tioned, fined, and even punished. In this gender-segregated context, wom- 
en view college as an opportunity to explore the enigmatic male gender. 

Higher education is the only component of Iran’s education system that 
is not gender segregated, the rationale being that by college age, Iran’s 
youth should have been fully indoctrinated as to what is morally and re- 
ligiously acceptable sexual conduct. Therefore, college is the first time that 
many young women come into contact with men who are not their relatives, 
and they use this opportunity to discover men and play the game of court- 
ship. 

In college, female students share classrooms and corridors with “unre- 
lated” male students. Under the scrutinizing eyes of college administrators 
who enforce Islamic guidelines that preclude male-female social contact, 
students surreptitiously meet. Beyond the campus walls, guards of a gov- 
ernment organization known as the komite patrol city streets searching for 
gender and other social violations. 

Despite these tight controls, young women comment on how their col- 
lege experience has allowed them to understand the opposite sex—a val- 
uable lesson for their goal of finding a husband. This nonacademic growth, 
however, often comes at a humiliating cost. One 19-year-old freshman at 
Shariati University related her experience of socializing with male college 
friends: 


One night a whole bunch of us were walking back to the girls’ dor- 
mitory. A patrol drove up and asked what the relation was of the boy 
walking next to me. I told him we are college mates. He started 
shouting and yelling at him, but then found out that [my friend] was 
from his hometown, Hamedan. So he hit him across the head and told 
him that he better watch his step next time. He let him go because he 
was from the same town. 


These confrontations leave women feeling disgraced, but they explain 
that if not for these encounters with men in college, they would not have the 
chance to learn about them. For Iranian girls, marriage is inevitable after 
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college, and they begin to prepare for it during college. Statements about 
playing courtship games help explain why attending college is a critical 
factor in the process of finding a husband. 


As Part and Parcel of One’s Dowry 


The fourth and perhaps most interesting theme that emerged about young 
Iranian women’s drive toward higher education is that their college degree 
is of great importance to marriage proposals. Just as people value a college 
degree for improving their ability to find employment, finding a husband 
holds a promising “financial” outcome for Iranian women. A common de- 
scriptor used repeatedly to describe a husband who would guarantee a 
good economic future is “suitable.” The way to find that suitable husband, 
these women explained, is by going to college. Higher education increases 
the likelihood of finding a husband with a suitable socioeconomic status. 

In essence, higher education increases women’s social value, which in 
turn increases their chances of marrying into higher class families. One 
married 23-year-old premed student at Tehran University explained how 
her prestigious education improved her chances of “marrying up”: “My 
husband’s family was very educated and so I was able to match with him. If 
I weren't studying for this degree, I wouldn’t be able to find such a high- 
caliber family. They’re very high; his father is a doctor as well.” 

Paylin Iran’s class-conscious, hierarchical society, education offers a means by 
which women can raise their social and financial status—not by improving 
chances of employment, but through marriage and a husband’s socioeco- 
nomic standing. One respondent® explained, ‘Parents now have a better 
understanding and pay a lot more attention to their daughters’ [education]. 
The expectation is that once college educated, they will have a better place 
in society and will have a better chance for marriage.” 

Attending college in order to enhance their marriage prospects is a dra- 
matic force behind poorer women’s pursuit of higher education. For ex- 
ample, parents who are characterized as either illiterate or having “some 
high school education” seem to believe that higher education is an asset, 
and that their daughters will provide them social mobility through mar- 
riage. 

This ambition is, however, being challenged in today’s Iran, where in- 
creasingly fewer men are pursuing higher education. The words of a female 
23-year-old dental student at Bu Ali Sina University illustrate the negative 
side of women attaining a higher education: 


The positive part of my college education is that I will be able to be a 
better mother and find a better husband. But here is the negative part 
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to it—I’ll also have a hard time finding a suitor. It disqualifies many of 
the suitors that our family knows. Boys are at a disadvantage for 
marriage when women have more education than they do. 


Her comment reveals that although women go to college to improve their 
marriage prospects, they may in fact be lowering them.? Men who marry 
women with more education are often stigmatized. A 23-year-old petro- 
chemical engineering student from Tehran Polytechnic University pointed 
out this grim side of gaining a college education: “After graduation we get 
married and end up at home and we will never use our education. In 
regard to marriage, when boys have less education than us that will create a 
problem for us ... outdoing them in education.” 

Her comment suggests that she might never use her college skills and 
that her credentials may even weaken her chance of marrying. Young 
women go to college with the hope of raising their value in order to marry 
into a higher social class, yet higher education often overqualifies them for 
most men, which has become a central paradox in an educated Iranian 
woman’s life. 

As has been seen, the responses of the women students reveal that college 
helps them gain respect, delay marriage, experience independence, learn 
about the opposite sex, and supposedly increase their value in the marriage 
market. It is thus clear that their stated reasons for earning a college degree 
are not about academics, about learning, or about acquiring skills. Of par- 
ticular interest is that earning a college degree is not linked to entering the 
labor market, even though, as shown in the next section, these women do 
have a desire to enter that market. Hence, it is important to explore the 
barriers that prevent women from entering the workforce. 


DIMMED EXPECTATIONS: WOMEN AND THE LABOR MARKET 


As already noted, only a small fraction of college-educated Iranian women 
join the workforce. There are sociocultural forces that present obstacles to 
employment after college. In a tight job market, women encounter a labor 
market that favors men as breadwinners. Women also encounter family 
pressure to secure a “good” marriage. These two forces feed into one an- 
other, and together they create a powerful barrier to the labor market for 
women. 

Nonetheless, college-educated women do want to work, and they express 
a strong desire to do so. One 20-year-old’s desperate need to find a job after 
college captures that sentiment: 


I will work under any condition, any condition at all. I believe that 
a woman, in particular an Iranian woman paying attention to her 
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psychosocial condition, must have a job outside of her house. Iranian 
women are under a lot of pressure. They don’t have the same freedom 
that Western women have so they have to make sure that they push 
their way into the job market. 


Another 22-year-old student at Shariati University expressed a similar 
conviction about women’s responsibilities towards paid employment. She 
stated, 


I believe that a woman, even in her marital relationship, if she can 
have a source of income of her own and not be fully dependent on 
someone else, she will have tremendous self-respect and at the very 
least she will not feel like a burden on anyone, at least financially. 
Similarly, when a woman finds employment, her work will have a 
positive impact on her social interactions. 


Indeed, the findings reveal that college women do want to find jobs after 
graduating, but that their aspirations are diminished in light of the soci- 
ocultural forces with which they must contend. 


Breadwinners and a Poor Economy 


The now well-known statement by President Clinton’s political strategist 
was, “It’s the economy, stupid.” This statement applies well to Iran’s un- 
derdeveloped economy. There are simply not enough professional jobs for 
men or women, and those that exist are prioritized for the breadwinners. 
Highly educated women find that professional jobs are in scarce supply. As 
one 23-year-old laconically put it, “Kar koo [what job]?” 

The public sector (i.e., state funded), which has hitherto been the largest 
employer of educated women, is rapidly shrinking. College-educated wom- 
en have typically found employment in this sector because these jobs tend to 
offer flexibility that meshes with women’s household duties. Moreover, 
state-run organizations enforce strict observation of hejab (veil and proper, 
modest Islamic dress), creating a work environment in which husbands feel 
their wives are safe and secure. In recent years, however, the government 
has shifted toward privatization, subcontracting private firms to perform 
functions previously carried out by government employees. And as IRI 
continues to privatize, women’s share of the labor market risks shrinking 
further. A 22-year-old computer science major at Bu Ali Sina university 
succinctly described Iran’s changing economy and how it has an impact on 
women: “There are no public sector jobs. At the very least, these jobs were 
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usually unbiased about hiring women. Teaching is the only thing really left 
to consider if I want to work.” 

This woman’s comment reveals her cynicism about the grim reality that 
college-educated women face. Her reference to teaching is condescending 
but also reveals disappointment at not having any good choice of jobs when 
she graduates. The public sector offers a wide range of positions, but the 
most common profession in this sector is teaching. It is not surprising that 
women are channeled into teaching, a vocation that has historically been 
accepted as being most compatible with women’s traditional role of mother 
and caretaker. This option is not, however, attractive to today’s college- 
going women, particularly those who are studying and competing in fields 
that have traditionally been male dominated and that demand dedication 
and perseverance. To work just as hard as their male peers in college only to 
find that they cannot apply their acquired knowledge is surely frustrating. 
For example, a 21-year-old female electrical engineering student at Sharif 
University, where one’s concours scores have to be among the highest in the 
nation to be admitted, feels frustrated that she worked so hard to get to 
college and compete with men in her classes, only to find that her best 
alternative after graduation is teaching: 


Employers think that technical jobs are for men. If I work, I will 
probably teach. Private sector jobs are coed and I know I will face 
harassment. In this society, teaching is an acceptable profession that 
provides a moheet-e sa’alem [safe and healthy environment]. I have 
better grades than half the men in my class, but I'll end up teaching 
and they will end up with the well-paying jobs. 


This woman could apply to jobs in her field, but women feel that em- 
ployers, especially in the private sector, commonly do not grant interviews 
to women. Moreover, the work environments are often rife with male hos- 
tility, and hence such jobs are not considered a viable option. Even though 
employers are required to advertise positions as open to women, social 
barriers place these jobs far beyond their reach. 

Employers may be biased toward female employees, but women them- 
selves feel that they make better employees than men. Respondents pro- 
vided many reasons, ranging from women’s “innate managerial skills” to 
their “interpersonal skills.” One 24-year-old English translation major at 
Tehran University captured some of the réasons that women should be 
hired in place of men: 


If there was a position and it came to a man and a woman, they would 
hire the man. Men usually hold a couple of jobs in order to maintain 
their family, but with women they would have a dedicated employee. 
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The men are either tired between the jobs, or can’t work longer hours, 
don’t concentrate. ... There are a host of reasons why women make 
better employees than men. The bias or sexism that exists in the labor 
market has to do with our farhang [culture]. 


She astutely identified the cause that most women say holds them back 
from the labor market: Iran’s socioeconomic culture. The culture, or far- 
hang, that she refers to is a complex web of social mores that are based on 
religious, legal, social, and political elements and spun around economic 
factors. For example, if a married woman holds a job, her employment 
reflects poorly on her husband’s ability to provide for his family. Legally, the 
man has the right to forbid his wife to work, and thus her economic in- 
dependence is restricted. Women’s independence threatens the core Is- 
lamic unit: the family structure. Blocking women’s economic freedom 
ensures that they remain faithfully within the institution of family, preserv- 
ing a pure Islamic society, one that affirms the current Iranian political 
structure. 

Women’s description of this farhang goes beyond the work environment 
to include the broader society. Women described an antagonistic environ- 
ment in which they must contend with male glaring, harassment, and pes- 
tering. This article’s opening quote, from a 23-year-old electrical 
engineering major at Tehran Polytechnic, reveals that women’s social in- 
teractions can be construed as jangidan (battle): 


My battle starts the minute I walk out of my home each morning. 
As I am waiting to catch a savaree [ride], I endure honks and 
lurid comments by passing male motorists; during the ride I am made 
offers of sighe [temporary marriage]; at the university gate I am 
stopped and told that my makeup and hejab [Islamic appropriate at- 
tire] are improper; and in class my comments are dismissed or dis- 
credited by my male peers and male professors as “emotional female 
viewpoints.” Do I think I will find a job after I graduate? What man 
in this society is going to take me, take us [women], seriously enough 
to hire us? 


Many respondents used jangidan to describe their daily clash in the uni- 
versity. For highly educated women, this dilemma is perhaps more pro- 
nounced because it is this male-favoring farhang that precludes them from 
entering the workforce. Women’s responses abound with comments con- 
cerning this form of social hostility, and they explained that these men 
believe women should stay at home and assume their “natural” role as 
wives and mothers. One might assume that this is common in Iran’s smaller 
towns, where overall education levels are lower, yet college women noted 
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that although this phenomenon may be greater in small cities and towns, it 
is a social characteristic that permeates even the cosmopolitan capital city of 
Tehran. They also explained that these biases are not limited to the un- 
educated or to the poor, and that education and class do not necessarily 
alleviate this cultural tendency. 


Marriage as Socially Paramount 


The Iranian social context dictates that women need to be married. Un- 
married women face community and family scrutiny. Once a woman is no 
longer in school, it is not acceptable that she remain unmarried. So prev- 
alent and so immediate is the institution of matrimony that circumventing it 
seems impossible. Even college-educated women who are adamant about 
establishing their economic independence are pressured into marriage. A 
20-year-old finance student at Bu Ali Sina University expressed this issue 
poignantly: 


For us women, if we are to be someone, we have to get there on a 
leash. And that leash is held by husbands. If we want financial security, 
if we want to have a good life, so important in this society, it’s only 
possible through finding a good husband. 


Her comment reveals that women find not only that there is no alter- 
native to marriage in this class-conscious society, but also that as college- 
educated women, they are caught between establishing their own inde- 
pendence/economic power and gaining social status. Moreover, their social 
status is demarcated by a husband’s ability to provide for them, not by their 
own economic viability. These women’s responses reveal a belief that their 
holding a job would lower their husband’s status. Regardless of their own 
desire to work, it is better for the family status that the image of a strong 
male provider remains untainted. Women often feel that their roles as 
mothers and wives are far more important than any job they could hold. In 
this way, they self-perpetuate their primary role as mother and wife, and 
men’s as breadwinners. The words of a 22-year-old visual arts student at 
Shariati University express this duality: “I’m willing to work as long as it 
does not latmeh [hurt] the balance of my life. The revered position for 
women is motherhood.” 

Findings also showed that most college-going women expect to marry 
within the first year after graduation. Many fourth-year college students 
were in serious relationships or had entered aghd (marriage). Delaying 
marriage would reduce their chances of finding the optimal husband, and 
those who wait are viewed as more torsheedeh (old and soured), further 
reducing their hopes of finding an ideal suitor. 
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Marriage is a powerful social model that seems unavoidable for college- 
educated women. It often turns them away from the labor market and 
toward the private realm of home and family. For many college women, 
employment may be a desire, but matrimony is a goal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A little over 70 years ago, under the Pahlavi dynasty, Iranian women gained 
access to higher education. Women’s education was opposed by religious 
forces as being immoral for Muslim women. Educated Iranian women, they 
argued, would destroy the family unit. Surprisingly, it is under the Islamic 
Republic that Iranian women have been most successful in entering insti- 
tutions of higher education. IRI declares that, within a properly Islamicized 
educational system, women are welcomed and even encouraged to partic- 
ipate. And young Iranian women are indeed successful in gaining access to 
higher education. For more than a decade, more women than men are 
being accepted at Iran’s revered public colleges and universities. Yet this 
positive movement is clouded by the disconcerting figures on female em- 
ployment. Data show that educated women are not applying their educa- 
tion, at least not in the workforce. College-educated women are relegated to 
the confines of their homes, a social phenomenon that leads us to question 
the value of women’s higher education in a Muslim society such as Iran. If 
educated women are not entering the labor market, as evidenced by the 
dramatically low levels of female employment, then what is the purpose of 
college education for women? It is a question that urges us to understand 
the forces that drive women toward higher education and, more important, 
to learn how women can capitalize on their education, for their own benefit 
and that of society at large. 

The findings of this article reveal that young Iranian women are mo- 
tivated to attend college in order to gain respect, to experience temporary 
independence, to learn about the opposite sex, and to increase their worth 
in marriage—none of which has to do with academics, knowledge, or skills. 
Women seem to start with some element of hope and determination that 
they will be able to apply their college education in the workplace after 
college, but such dreams are rendered hopeless as they encounter biases 
toward women in the job market. What Iranian society strongly dictates 1s 
that women become mothers and wives after college, because respect is 
synonymous with matrimony and motherhood. 

Iran is unique in that its institutions of higher education embrace a wide 
array of ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. But its education system 
is being taxed by the growing number of women who are returning 
home after graduation. These women have studied in competitive and 
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challenging fields such as physics, engineering, finance, and architecture, all 
comprising knowledge and skills that are valuable for a country in a global 
21st-century economy. Yet such knowledge and skills are not being carried 
into the workplace and thus are not benefiting Ivan’s developing economy. 
The solution is not to place quotas or limits on women entering colleges, but 
to apply educated women’s talents, energies, and determination in the 
workforce rather than putting them aside once women’s higher education 
credentials have been earned. 

Muslim feminists rightly argue that Islam recognizes women’s rights to 
become educated and enlightened, and the Islamic Republic certainly has 
widened access to promote higher education for women of all backgrounds. 
This Muslim society deserves praise for not only closing the gender gap in 
higher education, but even assuring more places for women. What remains 
to be resolved, however, is how college-educated women can apply their 
acquired knowledge and skills. Muslim feminists would say that motherhood 
is the most revered and respected position a woman can hold in a Muslim 
society. Higher education is, however, also a valuable resource for developing 
nations. College graduates, male or female, have a responsibility to the 
greater society to help develop the public sector. Women need not necessarily 
become tools of a capitalist labor market, which Muslim feminists argue 
would be their fate if they followed in the footsteps of Western women. 
Iranian women must instead grapple with balancing family and work, with 
preserving the sanctity of the family unit while applying their education 
skills—allowing women to be recognized as mothers and professionals. 

Whether Iranian women should enter the labor market is a debate that 
needs to begin with women themselves. Only through their own voices, as 
evidenced in this study, will we come to understand the complexities and 
barriers confronting women’s advancement in Muslim societies like Iran. 
When questioned about these conflicting realms, educated Iranian women 
claim that they are willing and able to participate in the labor market, but 
they say that they are blocked by tightly woven cultural factors that they call 
the Iranian farhang. It is critical to note that culture, not religion, was 
identified as a barrier to women’s employment. Religion and culture in Iran 
need to be untangled, and future research should examine the shifting 
course of Iran’s farhang. Women’s frustration with not being able to enter 
the labor market demonstrates how higher education is shifting women’s 
farhang, and that men’s own farhang is lagging well behind. 

The voices of college-educated women should also inform future re- 
search in trying to find ways to phase women into the public sphere without 
jeopardizing important values within this Muslim society. Until Iranian so- 
ciety respects the contributions that educated women can make to Iran’s 
public sector, their advancement in the field of higher education is of only 
limited value. 
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Notes 


1 Women’s employment has dramatically increased since 1996, when only 7.9% of Iranian 
females over the age of 10 were employed outside the home. These data are not disaggregated 
to show the percentage of the female workforce that is highly educated. The national em- 
ployment rate is approximately 35%. 

2 The university is named after Dr. Ali Shariati (d. 1977), whose published lectures during 
the 1960s and 1970s had a great impact on the debate concerning women in an Islamic society. 
Shariati urged Muslims to distinguish religion from social custom. The latter, he argued, pre- 
dates Islam and has been imposed on Iranian women by “ignorant and irresponsible clergy” 
(Ferdows, 1983, p. 285). 

3 Depending on the field, female students at Tehran Polytechnic range from one third to two 
thirds of the total students enrolled in each department. The university provides training in fields 
such as electrical engineering and biomedical and textile manufacturing. Women who are accepted 
at Tehran Polytechnic have some of the highest college entrance examination scores in Iran. 

4 The social climate in cities other than the capital city, Tehran, is considered more tra- 
ditional and religious. My intent in including an institution outside Tehran in my study was to 
pose a counterpoint to what I heard from students in what is considered a cosmopolitan setting. 

5 Sharif University, established in 1966, is one of the largest engineering schools in IRI 
and has a student body of approximately 8,000. Tehran University was established in 1934 and 
was the first to admit women. 

6 Despite my efforts to translate the students’ statements accurately, translation inevitably 
loses some of the original connotation. Words that have no direct translation have been directly 
introduced, with the closest definition placed in brackets (when in quotes) and in parentheses 
(when in text). 

7 There is an extensive literature concerning women’s access to education as it relates to 
female and child health (see, e.g., Amartya Sen, 1999). 

8 This person did not include any demographic information. 

9 The current debate in parliament is precisely based on this social issue—that the in- 
stitution of marriage is being adversely affected by more women going to college than men. 
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The Production of Whiteness in Education: 
Asian International Students in a College 
Classroom 


ROBIN J. DIANGELO 
University of Washington 


This study uses a poststructural analysis to explicate the social production of White- 
ness in a college classroom. Whiteness scholars define Whiteness as reference to a set 
of locations that are historically, socially, politically, and culturally produced, and 
intrinsically linked to relations of domination. Using this framework of social pro- 
duction, I analyze a graduate-level college classroom for evidence of Whiteness. More 
than 50% of the class members were Asian international students. I suggest that 
Whiteness was operating on multiple levels, which I categorize as: Whiteness as 
Domination; Resources and the Production of the Other; and the Discourse of Cul- 
tural Preference. I argue that Whiteness not only served to deny Asian international 
students and other students of color an equal opportunity to learn in that classroom, 
but most pointedly, Whiteness also served to elevate the White students by positioning 
' the students of color as their audience. 


INTRODUCTION: WHITENESS AS SOCIAL PRODUCTION 


This study focuses on the social production of race and racism in educa- 
tional environments, particularly the social production of Whiteness. 
Whiteness refers to dimensions of racism that serve to elevate White peo- 
ple over people of color. By using Whiteness as the frame, this study focuses 
on the White end of the hierarchy of racism. Recognizing that the terms I 
am using are not, “theory neutral ‘descriptors’ but theory-laden constructs 
inseparable from systems of injustice” (Allen, 1996, p.95), I use the terms 
White and Whiteness to describe a social process operating in U.S. educa- 
tional institutions, a process that, I suggest, serves not only to deny students 
of color an equal opportunity to learn in U.S. schools, but also most point- 
edly, to elevate the position of White students. 

The most recent data about U.S. teachers show that the majority of 
elementary and secondary school teachers are female and White. In 1999, 
the teacher population was 87% White (American Association of Colleges 
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for Teacher Education, 1999) and 74% female (Snyder, 1999). Recent es- 
timates indicate that the percentage of White teachers in public schools is 
increasing (Snyder). It may be hypothesized from these statistics that many 
White preservice teachers do not interact with people of color in any direct 
or sustained way in their preparation programs. It is therefore critical that 
when White preservice teachers do interact with students of color, they are 
able to recognize the ways in which Whiteness reproduces itself. Although 
Whiteness is also being reproduced in contexts in which people of color are 
absent, this article focuses on a context in which people of color were not 
only present but also made up the majority of students. By explicating 
racialized dynamics in this context, White teachers may be able to see them 
more clearly in other contexts as well. 

Scholars who examine Whiteness contend that to name Whiteness is to 
refer to a set of locations that are historically, socially, politically, and cul- 
turally produced, and that are intrinsically linked to dynamic relations of 
domination (Dyer, 1997; Frankenberg, 1993; Roediger, 1997). Frankenberg 
defines Whiteness as multidimensional: “Whiteness is a location of struc- 
tural advantage, of race privilege. Second, it is a ‘standpoint,’ a place from 
which White people look at ourselves, at others, and at society. Third, 
‘whiteness’ refers to a set of cultural practices that are usually unmarked 
and unnamed” (p.1). Race is conceptualized as a constellation of processes 
and practices rather than as a bounded entity. 

Whiteness is both “empty,” in that it is normalized and thus typically 
unmarked, and content laden, or “full,” in that it generates norms and 
reference points, ways of conceptualizing the world, and ways of thinking 
about oneself and others regardless of where one is positioned relationally 
within it (Dyer, 1997; Frankenberg, 1993). However, because it operates 
relationally, the interpretation and consequences of Whiteness vary 
depending on who is interacting and in what context. This definition 
counters the dominant representation of racism in mainstream education 
as isolated in discrete incidents that some individuals may or may not 
“do,” and goes beyond naming specific privileges (McIntosh, 1986). Whites 
are theorized as actively shaped, affected, defined, and privileged 
through their racialization and their individual and collective conscious- 
ness formed within it (Frankenberg, 1997; Morrison, 1992; Tatum, 1992). 
Traditional solutions to inequitable educational outcomes for racialized 
groups of students have been directed toward the problems of racialized 
“others” and to the challenges of implementing culturally relevant 
pedagogy, rather than to the workings of dominant culture itself. To 
conceptualize Whiteness not as a fixed and unified “thing,” but rather 
as a set of practices, including the practice of Whites racializing others 
but not themselves, allows teachers to identify, and begin to change, those 
practices. 
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When students of color are also second-language learners, another layer 
is added to the hierarchical differential in power. Power relations play a 
crucial role in social interactions between language learners and target lan- 
guage speakers. Language learners have a complex social identity that must 
be understood with reference to larger, and frequently inequitable, social 
structures that are reproduced in day-to-day social interaction. Norton 
(2001) challenges the unquestioned nature of these power relations and 
argued that in order to effectively question (and thus interrupt) these re- 
lations in the classroom, we must be able to recognize them as a set of 
practices that are pedagogically reproduced. Macedo and Bartolome (1999) 
challenges educators to attend to this task when they state that Whiteness 
employs sophisticated pedagogical practices that serve to construct dehu- 
manized cultural subjects. These practices are then obscured through the 
veil of Whiteness, and therefore educators, they urged, must become “cul- 
tural brokers” fluent in recognizing and articulating the active dynamics of 
Whiteness in order to “help create psychologically beneficial pedagogical 
space for all students” (p. 20). In this article, I attempt to rise to that chal- 
lenge by explicating what Whiteness looks like actively manifesting in a 
given college classroom. 

In seeking to analyze Whiteness as a process, I am attentive to the group 
dynamics inyolved in its production—the unspoken, unmarked classroom 
norms and behavioral patterns that bolster the advantageous social position 
of White students at the expense of students of color. Dyer (1997) suggests 
that race is “never not a factor, never not in play” (p. 1). To conceptualize 
race as an ever-present, unbounded process of domination rather than as 
isolated in discrete incidents necessitates an acknowledgment that race, and 
thus Whiteness, is necessarily being produced in our classrooms, for it pre- 
vents us from locating ourselves outside these dynamic relations. Many 
scholars of multiculturalism who examine the production of Whiteness in 
education argue that a structural analysis of racism will not produce less 
racist institutions as long as the production of Whiteness is left unexamined 
(Castenell & Pinar, 1993; Powell, 1997; Sleeter, 1993). Therefore, identi- 
fying Whiteness in play is critical for teachers invested in multicultural ed- 
ucation that “incorporates the idea that all students, regardless of their 
gender and social class and their ethnic, racial, or cultural characteristics, 
should have an equal opportunity to learn in school” (Banks, 2003, p. 3). 


SEEING WHITENESS 


Most classes and texts that focus on race and racial identity formation in 
education emphasize the impact of racism on students of color (Lee, 1996; 
Olsen, 1998; Valenzuela, 2001). Teachers may be taught, for example, how 
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racism is internalized in students of color and how this internalization im- 
pacts these students in multiple dimensions of their lives. Understanding 
that students of color often have very different experiences in the classroom 
than their White counterparts is critical for White teachers to understand 
(Delpit, 1995; Lee, 1996; Liu, 2001; Olsen). What this focus leaves unex- 
amined, however, are the political and social privileges and preferences that 
White teachers and students receive over students of color by virtue of their 
racialized location. Dyer (1997) argues that “the point of seeing the racing of 
Whites is to dislodge them/us from the position of power, with all the in- 
equities, oppressions, privileges and sufferings in its train, dislodging them 
by undercutting the authority by which they/we speak and act in and on the 
world” (p. 2). If our goal is to interrupt the production of racial inequity in 
the classroom so that ultimately no one’s race affords more or less access, we 
must first racialize White teachers and students, for the unnaming of 
Whiteness serves to secure its privileged location. Naming Whiteness dis- 
places it from the unmarked and neutralized status that is itself an effect of 
dominance. The silence surrounding Whiteness creates power differentials 
that are invariably manifested in interactions between students of color and 
White students and teachers. Describing the production of Whiteness in the 
classroom allows White teachers to identify how they have internalized ra- 
cialized group preferences and how these preferences may impede their 
ability to teach all their students (Banks, 1994; Powell, 1997). 

Some scholars have argued that there are two interrelated components 
missing in most efforts to address inequity: the existence of privilege and 
how it shapes those who hold it, and the defining relationship between 
privileged and marginalized groups (Dyer, 1997; Frankenberg, 1997; 
McIntosh, 1986; Morrison, 1992; Powell, 1997; Tatum, 1997). Powell 
states, “What may be missing from this literature and from various inter- 
ventions is a better understanding of the role that Whiteness plays in the 
knot of minority student failure” (p. 1). By focusing primarily on the 
academic performance of students of color and ignoring the defining re- 
lationship between that performance and the production of Whiteness in 
the classroom, racial inequity is externalized. This approach reinforces the 
“otherness” of difference and leaves the operation of power neutralized, 
unquestioned, and intact. A primary example is when White teachers 
study multiethnic youth without the critical and corollary study of them- 
selves in relation to those youth (Sleeter, 1996). A revised approach to race 
relations shifts to the discourse, culture, structures, mechanisms, and 
social relations that produce racialized subjects, including Whites. To con- 
ceptualize Whiteness not as a fixed and unified “thing,” but rather as a set 
of practices, including the practice of racializing others but not ourselves, 
is utilitarian, for it allows us to identify, and potentially change, those 
practices. 
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METHODOLOGY 


To describe the production of Whiteness in a college classroom, I observed 
a 3-hour graduate-level course in interpretive research methods at a large 
research university on the West Coast. This course was interdisciplinary and 
attracted students primarily from education, social work, women’s studies, 
and nursing. Over half of those enrolled were students of color, and the 
majority of those were Asian international students. Based on the research 
literature’s description of Whiteness as an unbounded process that is always 
present in some form, this study assumed, rather than set out to demon- 
strate, that Whiteness was operating in the classroom. Having made this 
assumption, my goal was to explore how Whiteness functioned and how 
privilege was produced and maintained in a common context: a White 
institution, with White faculty, and a mixture of White and non-White stu- 
dents. I hoped to be able to explicate its mechanisms and nuances in this 
class. 

The session I observed was the second-to-last class in a two-quarter se- 
ries; the group had been meeting for roughly 16 weeks, much longer than 
the average one-quarter class, and theoretically the students should have 
become well-known to one another. Significantly, this class was held in 
a department of the university that was acclaimed for its commitment to 
diversity and multicultural education. For these reasons, the classroom 
I selected seemed well suited to make the operation of Whiteness difficult to 
detect. This was an exploratory, hypotheses-generating case study and was 
not intended to be inductive or representative of the course dynamics or 
pedagogy across sessions. I used theoretically derived coding based on the 
Whiteness and multicultural literature to guide my observations of the dy- 
namics of Whiteness as social production in a specific classroom situation. 
I recognize that both my observations and my interpretations of them come 
from my own frame of reference as a White educator and may not be 
shared by the participants or instructors. 

The day I observed, the class was co-led by a guest speaker. She was an 
anthropologist, a White woman in her mid-40s who had the dress and 
linguistic patterns of a White middle-class background (Delpit, 1995; Dyer, 
1997). The demographics of the speaker are significant for teacher edu- 
cators because they match the profile of the average teacher (Banks, 2003; 
Sleeter, 2001). The speaker’s topic was the position of the researcher in 
relation to the research subjects. She had conducted research over the last 
25 years in Southeast Asia and introduced her topic by contrasting her 
current understanding of the subjectivity of the researcher with her early 
academic training of the researcher as an objective, neutral entity. I will 
refer to her as the Speaker. Although she led the discussion, the regular 
Professor sat next to her and occasionally interjected comments and 
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answered questions. He was a White male, early 50s, self-identified as being 
of a middle-class background. I will refer to him as the Professor. The room 
was set up in a U shape, with the Speaker and the Professor sitting at the 
front of the room. I arrived early and sat in the right corner of the U. 

‘There were 16 students in the class: 2 White American males, 3 women 
of color (all American and of Asian heritage), 6 international (all female, of 
Asian heritage, and non-native English speakers), and 5 White American 
women. I refer to them as follows: Asian international student (AIS); Asian 
American student (AAS); White American student (WAS); White male stu- 
dent (WMS); White female student (WFS). 


OBSERVATIONS 


In this section, I provide a sampling of my observation notes on the speak- 
ing patterns and group dynamics during the class session, followed by a 
table summarizing key themes. I present a descriptive flow of major pat- 
terns of interaction, with selected commentary placed in italics and inter- 
spersed throughout the presentation. This commentary is derived from the 
observation notes and seeks to shed light on what is going on in the class- 
room. 

Three students arrive early; they are all White women. Two sit together 
and engage animatedly in conversation. A third sits alone. AIS arrives, and 
greets the third WFS warmly. They talk. AIS arrives, smiles at me. Greets 
and joins dyad of WFS and AIS. The two WFSs continue talking animatedly. 
One of the AISs smiles at one of the WFSs, who ignores her and continues 
talking to her WFS friend. The newly formed triad sits quietly, chatting 
lightly. WFS dyad continues talking. Another AIS arrives and sits apart. The 
two WFSs who have been talking now engage the Professor in conversation. 

Class begins. The Professor introduces me as a visitor here to observe the 
class. Once all students are present, the seating arrangements appear to be 
random based on available seats. (The Professor tells me later that this is an 
exception, and that for most classes, all the international students sit on one side of the 
room, and all the American students sit on the other.) 

Speaker begins her lecture and asks for questions. A pause. WMS asks a 
question. Speaker responds. WMS asks a follow-up question. Speaker re- 
sponds. WFS asks a question. Speaker responds. More lecture. WFS asks a 
question. Speaker responds. WFS asks a question. Speaker responds. Same 
WES asks a follow-up question. Speaker responds. WMS asks a question. 
Speaker responds. WFS asks a question. Speaker responds. AAS makes a 
comment. Speaker responds. 

The Speaker's topic seems ideal for engaging the international students; she is 
discussing the experience of being completely immersed in a foreign culture. Yet no 
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mternational students are asked about their experiences. None offers them. It is now 
40 minutes into the class, and no AIS has spoken. 

WFS asks a question. Speaker responds. Speaker says something funny 
and American students laugh out loud, engaging with comments such as 
“oh come on!” and “yeah!” AISs do not respond vocally, although some nod 
and smile. WFS asks a question. Reengages with comments after Speaker 
answers. WFS asks a question. Speaker responds. WFS reengages. WFS 
comments. Reengages with the Speaker’s response. American students nod 
along with the speakers; AISs do not. AAS asks a question. 

The Speaker directs her presentation to the students who are asking the most 
questions. She looks directly at them. She leans toward them. She makes linkages with 
their previous comments. In noticing this, I realize the degree to which the White 
students are directing the class. There is more going on here than how many times an 
individual speaks; there are myriad other benefits accruing to the White students. Not 
only are they directing the course the Speaker takes, but they are also working their 
research questions into the topic and using the Speaker to meet their research needs. 
They are also being affirmed and reinforced in their presence and participation style. 

WMS asks a question. Reengages with the answer, adding his own com- 
mentary. 

The Professor comments that he wants the Speaker to be able to finish 
this part of the presentation so that there can be a break in 10 minutes. 
Jokingly, he says, “We’re running short of time so shut-up and stop asking 
questions,” evoking laughter from the American students. 

I wonder about the effect this comment has on the AISs. Research has indicated 
that although these students are often willing to speak in class, they need more time 
before they venture into the discussion (Liu, 2001). If there is a tendency to wait 
longer to speak, and they might have been close to participating, could this serve to 
further silence them? 

WFS adds her experience to something shared by the Speaker. This 
experience is incorporated into the talk, once again redirecting the Speaker. 

One hour has now passed. No AISs have spoken. I look around the room. The 
AISs on one side are nodding and smiling along with the Speaker. The AISs on the 
other side do not respond. 

WFS asks a question, and she and the Speaker engage back and forth. 
WMS makes a joke. The Professor jokes back. 

Someone on the left side of the room makes a motion that she has a 
question. The Speaker turns toward this side of the room. A WFS is sitting 
between an AIS and an AAS. Although the AAS is the one who motioned 
that she had a question, the Speaker looks at the WFS and asks if she has a 
question. The AAS says, ‘No, that was me.” She then asks her question. 
Speaker responds. 

It is significant that the Speaker assumes that the White woman had a question, 
particularly because the White woman had not previously spoken, and the Asian 
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American woman had. Even so, in this interchange, the Asian American woman's 
participation is projected onto a White woman. I believe that although this AAS has 
been speaking in the class, her Asian heritage triggers a racialized response from the 
Speaker that renders her less visible. 

WMS makes a bridge to something discussed earlier. WFS makes a com- 
ment. Speaker keeps talking, and then refers back to something a WMS had 
said earlier. “It was a situation like the one you raised before.” She gestures 
to the WMS. 

Ninety minutes have passed. The instructors call for a break. 

Again, this is a class that has met for two quarters or approximately 16 weeks. It 1s 
the second-to-last class. At this point in the current session, not one AIS has spoken, 
nor have any attempts been made to include them in the discussion. 

A moment before class resumes, an AIS makes a brief comment (one 
sentence) to the professor related to logistics. There is no response. Class 
resumes. 

Speaker asks for questions. WMS asks a question. Speaker re- 
sponds. Same WMS continues to ask three more follow-up questions, 
and the Speaker responds to each one. WFS makes a comment related 
to WMS’s question. WMS repeats the question. The Professor asks 
the Speaker to address the WMS’s question in greater detail, and 
the Speaker complies. AAS asks a question. Speaker addresses her 
answer to a WFS who talked previously, pulling the WFS’s experience 
into her talk. 

Although 3 Asian American women were in the class, only one ever spoke. All 
references here are to the same woman. This Asian American woman was of Korean 
heritage. Although after the first hour passed, she was fairly outspoken in class, 
dynamics occurred that I believe were based on her racialized identity as an Asian 
female, regardless of her position as an American. These dynamics include the earlier 
incident in which the Speaker assumed that a White woman had asked her question, 
and this incident, in which the Speaker addressed the question raised by this Asian 
American female to a White female. I will address these dynamics in more depth in the 
discussion section of this article. 

WMS makes a comment. WFS makes a comment. Class laughs. Speaker. 
continues, addressing her talk to the questioning WMS. 

There is much camaraderie in the room, as evidenced by the joking, laughter, 
linkages to previously made statements, and incorporation of individual students’ 
research interests. However, the AISs are not included in the camaraderie in either a 
verbal or physical way. . 

Professor comments on a point of discussion. WMS raises an objection. 
Speaker responds. 

Speaker resumes lecture. AAS makes a comment. WFS asks a question. 
Speaker responds. WFS clarifies. Speaker responds. WFS asks a question. 
WMS answers it. Speaker continues. 
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WFS asks a question. Speaker responds. WFS asks follow-up question. 
Speaker responds. 

WMS responds to the WFS’s question. Speaker responds to him. WMS 
replies. 

The interchange is often extended between the Speaker and the White American 
students. Most questions are followed by two to four follow-up questions and com- 
ments, making for prolonged, more detailed interchanges. These interchanges are 
often connected to questions pertaining to the students’ research interests. 

Speaker and Presenter both tell WMS that he is right and that he has 
made a good point. 

AAS comments. Gives an example from her field. The AISs are watching 
or taking notes. 

Professor makes a point. AAS continues with her points, clarifying and 
elaborating. 

Although there are only 2 male students in a class of 16, they are key participants 
in the discussion. Table 1 indicates that they took up at least half of the student air- 
time and were more likely to be involved in lengthy interchanges rather than asking 
one question and accepting the answer. 

WMS asks, “Can we go back to ...” and brings the discussion to another 
point. Asks a question. Speaker responds. WMS asks a follow-up question. 
Speaker responds. Professor says, “I think this goes back to a comment that 
[WMS] made earlier.” Final points are made. Class ends. 

Not once in 3 hours did any international students of color speak during class 
lume, nor was any attempt made to bring them into the discussion. The Asian in- 
ternational students essentially played audience to the White American students. 

Table 1 provides a summary of what has been presented discursively in 
the preceding section (it should be noted that the percentage of participa- 
tion is based only on the number of turns taken and not the amount of time 
that these turns actually took; if the amount of time had been represented, 
the White male students would have played an even more dominating role 
in the classroom interaction). 


DISCUSSION 


WHITENESS AS DOMINANCE 


Being able to observe the group dynamics without having to lead the class 
or engage as a participant, I realized that much more is going on in class- 
room learning than the material being presented. Domination in the class- 
room is more than just a matter of who speaks and how often; those who 
speak have the power to direct the course of the discussion. The White 
students essentially controlled the class and tailored the learning that took 
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place. This learning met their needs as they directed the material to their 
own research questions and interests. Furthermore, they were affirmed as 
learners on multiple levels; their participation style was affirmed, their re- 
search interests were affirmed, their questions and comments were af- 
firmed, and ultimately, their lack of any attempt to include the perspectives of the 
imternational students of color was affirmed. According to Frankenberg (1993), 
“Whiteness signals the production and reproduction of dominance rather 
than subordination, normativity rather than marginality, and privilege 
rather than disadvantage” (p. 236). This affirmation indicated that no loss 
was experienced by the White students or instructors in not hearing the 
thoughts, questions, experiences, or research interests of the international 
students. This ease of loss suggests an internalized sense of entitlement to 
classroom resources for White students and teachers and reinforces a mes- 
sage that there is nothing of significance to learn from students of color, 
either intellectually or personally (Castenell & Pinar, 1993; Dyer, 1997; 
Macedo & Bartolome, 1999, McIntosh, 1986). 

An understanding of Whiteness as socially produced dominance must 
include dimensions that are less tangible and not necessarily seen, heard, or 
felt by those benefiting from them. It is what is not noticed, questioned, or 
considered that defines and reinforces dominance and shapes White con- 
sciousness. This is the quiet power that Fine (1997) identifies when she asks 
“how Whiteness accrues privilege and status; gets itself surrounded by 
protective pillows of resources and/or benefits of the doubt; how Whiteness 
repels gossip and voyeurism and instead demands dignity” (p. 57). The 
White students in this class were not penalized by the dynamics of exclusion 
but rather were bounded, insulated, and elevated by them. 


THE DISCOURSE OF CULTURAL PREFERENCE 


In her study of Asian students in a U.S. high school, Lee (1996) found that 
many of the problems faced by racial minorities were interpreted by the 
teachers as due to cultural differences. She said, “For example, the ESOL 
teacher, Dr. Rafferty, believed that many of the problems faced by Asian 
students were due to cultural differences between Asian and non-Asians” 
(p. 87). Yet as my observation illustrates, Asian and non-Asian students are 
not constituted in the same ways in the classroom, which has tangible con- 
sequences for educational opportunity. In the classroom I observed, the 
White students were brought into focus while the Asian students were 
tuned out, regardless of whether they were international. Yet even though 
Asian and international students are often ignored in the classroom (Lee, 
1996; Liu, 2001), White students and teachers are still responding to them. 
They are first seen (racialized) and then not seen (ignored and rendered 
invisible upon the assumptions that come with that racialization). Two in- 
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cidences observed in this case are cogent examples of this process: the 
Speaker’s inability to see an active Asian American woman as having asked a 
question, and the Speaker addressing her answer to one of the Asian Amer- 
ican woman’s questions to a White woman. In the case of international stu- 
dents, particularly those of Asian heritage, the framework of model 
minority—passive, feminine, preferring to be quiet—is set into motion 
(Lee, 1996; Liu, 2001). That framework then sets into motion behaviors on 
the part of Whites that reinforce internal perspectives that are then exter- 
nalized into behaviors and actions that support a particular worldview. Sleeter 
(1996) writes that “the questions surrounding racial discourse should focus 
not so much on how true stereotypes are, but on how the truth-claims they 
offer are a part of a larger worldview, and what forms of action that worldview 
authorizes” (p. viii). The model minority stereotype serves Whiteness in that 
it allows Asian students to be grouped together, rendered invisible, and dis- 
missed, all under the pretext that this is an Asian cultural preference. 

The discourse of cultural preference is particularly relevant here, where- 
in classroom dynamics such as these are attributed to differences in cultural 
socialization patterns. The discourse of cultural preference is problematic 
for several reasons. At its base, it merges all Asian groups together and 
erases profound historical, cultural, linguistic, and economic differences 
between and within groups. Furthermore, this discourse cannot account for 
instances wherein White educators are unable to see the participation of 
Asian students when it occurs. Constituting these relational patterns as cul- 
tural relieves educators from the responsibility of inclusive pedagogical 
practices by shifting responsibility for gaining access onto those who are 
marginalized by current practices. At the same time, this discourse shifts 
focus from the impact that these dynamics have on those centered by them, 
in essence leaving the processes of Whiteness unnamed, a key indicator and 
linchpin of its operation. 

A corollary of the cultural preference discourse is the “language barrier” 
explanation, which assumes that these international students were silent 
because they could not speak English, or at least could not speak it well. 
Although this is a common assumption, upon further reflection, it is highly 
problematic. First, there were 7 international students in this class, and 
none of them spoke during the session. Are we to assume that none of the 
7 was proficient in English? Why assume a lack of proficiency when all 
7 students were well into a Ph.D. program—a program that requires pas- 
sage of the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), an intensive 
test of English language proficiency for non-native speakers—and had been 
attending this class for 16 weeks? It may also be useful to note where this 
explanation focuses our attention. In positioning the international students 
as culturally deficient rather than exploring how they might have been 
silenced, the problem is located with them. This explanation does not 
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require us to take responsibility for developing pedagogical practices that 
meet the needs of a range of learners. In addition, this discourse hides the 
multiple ways in which Whites benefited from the silencing of the inter- 
national students. Even if we grant that, as second-language speakers, these 
students may have needed more pedagogical time and encouragement to 
speak, why was that absent? What values were being communicated by that 
absence, and whose interests did it serve? Ultimately, this focus on the 
language barrier positions the international students as different (and thus 
racialized) and positions the White students and instructors as neutral (and 
thus unracialized). It is significant to note that there were 3 Asian American 
students in the class I observed—all U.S. born and first-language English 
speakers—and only one actively participated. Still, this was the same stu- 
dent “not seen” more than once by the Speaker. The multicultural liter- 
ature suggests that it is not the responsibility of students whose cultural 
patterns or appearance may differ from dominant norms to figure out for 
themselves how to gain access in the classroom or be left behind; rather, it 
proposes that an equity pedagogy exists when teachers modify their teach- 
ing in ways that facilitate the academic achievement of students from di- 
verse racial and cultural groups (Banks & Banks, 1995). 


WHITENESS, RESOURCES, AND THE PRODUCTION OF THE OTHER 


The ability of dominant culture to know, define, place, and categorize itself 
is dependent on its ability to know, define, place, and categorize the Oth- 
er—in this case, international students of color; they tell us who we are as 
powerfully as they tell us who we are not. The rendering of international 
students of color as not interested in attention is a prerequisite for the 
normalization and exaltation of the White students and the attention that 
they receive. “White” and “color” do not exist outside relations of dom- 
ination; they are social, not biological productions, and thus constitute each 
other (Castenell & Pinar, 1993; Frankenberg, 1993; Morrison, 1992; Powell, 
1997). This identity process is seldom conscious but profound and embed- 
ded nonetheless. 

Norton (2001) discusses this identity relationship in terms of the post- 
structuralist rearticulation of subjectivity. She defines subjectivity as “the 
conscious and unconscious thoughts and emotions of the individual, her 
sense of herself and her ways of understanding her relation to the world” 
(p. 15). I suggest that the international students provided a necessary 
backdrop for White students, a backdrop that gives White students more 
cultural capital in the educational environment. White students are set 
against this backdrop, and it is through the contrast between the two groups 
that they maintain their position and status. The backdrop of Asian inter- 
national students and other silenced students of color brings White students 
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into relief and sets the stage for the normalizing of their position and the 
monopolizing of the classroom capital. Reflecting back on the casual inter- 
change between a few of the international students and two of the White 
students before class, it appears that the international students are ad- 
dressed when they are positioned outside’ the “play.” In this capacity, the 
Asian students provide the White students with the social capital of ap- 
pearing “tolerant of diversity.” But once class begins and the resources of 
the classroom are distributed—resources that will be exchanged for very 
real economic advantages—the Asian students are repositioned as audience 
through the normative practices of Whiteness. 

This is another benefit accrued to White American students in a class- 
room such as this: the ability to represent themselves as functioning suc- 
cessfully in a diverse environment without ever accommodating or learning 
from that diversity. In describing these educational environments as “di- 
verse,’ White American students are able to position themselves as pro- 
gressive while never actually interacting with these “diverse” Others in any 
authentic or accommodating way. Although the classroom I observed was 
mixed racially in terms of two major racialized groups (White and Asian 
heritage) and thus could be described as diverse, with students of color even 
outnumbering White students, there was no true integration. Thus, in 
practice, this was a completely segregated classroom in which Whites dom- 
inated every aspect. There is neither anything new nor progressive about 
this arrangement. 

Members of dominant society often assume that much of what they have 
been granted by virtue of privilege is accessible to everyone. This is a dis- 
course of meritocracy, and White teachers’ articulation of it has been well 
documented (Lee, 1996; Olsen, 1998; Valenzuela, 2001). At the same time 
that teachers often insist that they do not see differences and that there is 
racial harmony at their schools, they also insist that minority students who 
struggle are not trying hard enough (Banks, 2003; Lee, 1996; Schofield, 
2003). Yet as this classroom illustrates, so much more is going on in class- 
rooms than simply whether individual students are trying. Untold benefits 
accrue to those who share (and are encouraged to share) in the dominant 
discourse. Fine (1997) asks, “What if we took the position that racial in- 
equities were not primarily attributable to individual acts of discrimination 
targeted against persons of Color, but increasingly to acts of cumulative 
privileging quietly loaded up on Whites?” (p. 57). The international 
students of color couldn’t be receiving less in the classroom if the White 
students were not receiving more. From this framework, receiving benefits at 
someone else’s expense is participation in inequity, regardless of individual 
intentions. That these dynamics were so unexceptional and occurred with- 
out note is evidence of their normative operation. It is on this level, just 
below conscious awareness, that the continual reinforcement of superiority 
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and worth take place; the experience of dominance is as continual as the 
marginalization. In essence, the White American students used the inter- 
national students of color, albeit unconsciously, to affirm their identity and 
their place (Dyer, 1997; Morrison, 1992; Powell, 1997; ‘Tatum, 1992). 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have suggested that the Asian international students in the class provided 
a necessary backdrop, a backdrop that reinforced the rightful place of the 
White students in the classroom and their sense of entitlement to all the 
space and resources available in that context. Whiteness manifested in this 
class as a dynamic relation between the White students and students of 
color, a relation supported by institutional, cultural, structural, and social 
processes and practices. The White students were thereby invested in this 
relationship because it both produced and legitimized their accumulation of 
resources. This accumulation could only occur at the expense of the inter- 
national students of color. A common White view of racial inequality as- 
sumes that racism is not in the best interest of those who ultimately benefit 
from its production, and denies that there might be rational and self- 
interested reasons for investment in these inequitable arrangements. Be- 
sides allowing White students to monopolize the resources without penalty, 
Whiteness also provided a framework within which the voices and perspec- 
tives of the international students were deemed irrelevant. I contend that if 
those perspectives had been seen as valuable, they would have been sought. 

We interact within a sociopolitical context. Discourse is not neutral; dy- 
namics of inequality are a complex mesh of practices, institutions, assump- 
tions, and beliefs that have the overall effect of giving more power to some 
groups and less to others. Groups have dynamics that are independent of 
the individual members’ intentions; in other words, these patterns aren’t 
“personal.” Starting with the assumption that dynamics of inequitable social 
power are always at play compels us to practice pedagogical strategies that 
might interrupt them. I will briefly outline a few possible strategies for 
teacher education. 

Video recordings of group interactions wherein Whiteness is explicitly 
named and identified can be helpful. It is important to keep in mind that 
people of color do not have to be present to explicate Whiteness in op- 
eration. Lack of attention to the absence of people of color is one way that 
Whiteness is reinforced in racially homogenous learning environments, and 
naming that absence and exploring its impact can begin to make it visible. I 
have found that small-group and paired discussions encourage wider par- 
ticipation. Periodically going around the room and asking each person for 
his or her perspective on a specific point will elicit comments that would 
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otherwise remain unheard. Asking to hear from someone who hasn't spo- 
ken and then waiting is effective, as is posing questions that function to 
mitigate the monopolization of resources by dominant group members by 
diplomatically calling attention to it and making space for others. These 
questions may include, “Do we have any perspectives on this issue that are 
different from what we’ve heard?” “Does anyone else have a similar or dif- 
ferent experience?” “Whom haven't we heard from?” It is also important to 
occasionally be more explicit about the group dynamics through statements 
such as, “I am noticing that more than half of our group hasn’t had a chance 
to participate in the discussion” and then offering a way for them to do so. 

I have found it effective to occasionally state that I am going to check in 
with those we haven’t heard from, and then move around the group, asking 
each person who hasn't spoken if he or she has anything to add. I allow 
them to pass if they choose, while giving everyone who hasn’t spoken a clear 
space in which to do so. Claims that “anyone can speak if they want to” and 
conclusions that if they don’t, it is simply their preference, are common 
whenever patterns of unequal group dynamics are pointed out, whether 
attributed to race or gender. It is my observation that these claims tend to be 
unfounded; there is a limited amount of time in any class, so “air-time”’ is a 
limited resource. If we don’t ration air-time capital, it is most often mo- 
nopolized through the patterns of dominant group members. In a case such 
as the class discussed here, putting people in groups based on research 
interests and allowing time for each group to pose a question might have 
been helpful in getting more research interests on the table. However, I do 
not assume that these same dynamics will not be operating in small groups 
as well. Thus, assigning specific tasks to group members and reminding 
them to get everyone’s input can be helpful. All these techniques are basic 
group facilitation techniques, making them useful in general and for in- 
terrupting some of the patterns of Whiteness discussed here in particular. 

The class discussed in this article was made up of approximately 50% 
students of color and took place after 16 weeks of engagement at a large West 
Coast university that prides itself on its commitment to multicultural edu- 
cation. If we can see the production of Whiteness in this environment, it 
follows that we should be able to see these relations elsewhere. And if we can 
see them, we have an opportunity—indeed an obligation—to interrupt them. 


I would like to extend my sincere thanks to Christine Sleeter, who made invaluable 
suggestions to improve an early draft of this paper. 
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This article addresses the tension between the need to prepare students for functional 
activity in organizations on the one hand, and the need to instill dispositions and 
competencies that transcend these determinate roles on the other. I take for granted 
that schools must fulfill both tasks, and I suggest that they are failing at the latter in 
part because these social and moral purposes of education have not been construc- 
tively developed in relation to its economic aims. I first use Max Weber's theory of 
social action to explain the role of functional activity in modern schooling and society. 
I then argue that a qualified form of Jvirgen Habermas’s theory of communicative 
action can provide a meaningful connection between functional activity and the kinds 
of participatory, open interactions and relationships that progressive educators seem to 
prioritize. I argue that communicative action plays a crucial role in a wide range of 
organizational contexts, even those that involve narrow functions within strict hi- 
_ erarchies. Communicative action thus shows how progressive educational ideals are 
relevant for work life, regardless of one’s place in the economic hierarchy. It also 
exposes the common ground beneath a range of progresswe ideals. I conclude by 
showing how the role of communicative action in functional work may motivate 
reform in the practices of teaching and learning. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is at least a century-long conflict about how economic goals should be 
related to other social purposes underlying education, such as the cultiva- 
tion of democratic participation and broad personal development.' Like 
most conflicts with histories as long as this one, the points of disagreement 
are complicated, and they are further obfuscated by politically charged 
rhetoric. In this article, I hope to shed light on and to mediate this dis- 
agreement. Like many within the professional world of education, I am 
skeptical about the unqualified application of economic goals and practices 
to schooling. Yet, I feel the need to clarify the basis of this skepticism. No 
one can deny that institutionalized schooling has an integral relationship 
with the economy in general and with the practices of businesses in par- 
ticular. Yet, what is the basis of this relationship, and what, if any, are the 
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legitimate boundaries between these different kinds of social practices? 
I believe that Jiirgen Habermas’s (1984, 1987) theory of communicative 
action offers a way of understanding how institutions oriented toward 
efficiency and economic success should be related to those that provide 
broad educational competencies, like our public schools. In this article, I do 
not explicitly address the particular policy compromises that are currently 
emerging between schooling and the market, such as “school choice” 
arrangements. I am interested in the conflict among ideals for social life 
embedded in the controversy surrounding these policies, a difference in 
ethos that underlies the perennial conflict between reformers who prioritize 
economic, practical goals and those who adopt broad moral or political 
ideals for education. 

Central to the economic purposes of education and the conflict that it 
evokes is the process of preparing students to effectively perform imper- 
sonal functions within organizations, to be able to “do the job” regardless of 
personal interests in the moment. Preparing individuals to effectively par- 
ticipate in this functional activity has been and continues to be an important 
part of what schools must accomplish in a modern society in which highly 
structured organizations have such a central place. Beginning in kinder- 
garten, schools introduce students to distinctions between work and play 
and between parental authority and official authority. Yet, there is a 
common concern from a variety of perspectives within the educational com- 
munity that education for these sorts of functional roles can be mechanistic in 
its methods and in the dispositions that it cultivates among students. Many 
worry that preparing students to be effective functionaries within organiza- 
tions conflicts with the development of other important educational aims, 
such as democratic participation, creativity, and moral virtue.” 

This article addresses the tension between the need to prepare students 
for functional activity in organizations on the one hand, and the need to 
instill dispositions and competencies that transcend these determinate roles 
on the other. I take for granted that schools must fulfill both tasks, and 
I suggest that they are failing at the latter, in part because these social and 
moral purposes of education have not been constructively developed in 
relation to its economic aims. I argue that a qualified form of Habermas’s 
(1984, 1987) theory of communicative action can provide a meaningful 
connection between functional activity and the kinds of participatory, open 
interactions and relationships that progressive educators seem to prioritize. 
I argue that the open-ended mutual communication that Habermas iden- 
tified plays a crucial role in a wide range of organizational contexts, even 
those that involve narrow functions within strict hierarchies. Communica- 
tive action thus shows how progressive educational ideals are relevant 
for work life, regardless of one’s place in the economic hierarchy. It 
also exposes the common ground beneath a range of progressive ideals. I 
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conclude by showing how the role of communicative action in functional 
work may motivate reform in the practices of teaching and learning. 


FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY IN MODERN LIFE: WEBER’S DILEMMA 


I use the term functional to refer to kinds of interactions that are based on 
clearly defined roles and prescribed objectives. Functional activity, charac- 
terized by official roles and tasks, can be contrasted with what I will later 
refer to as communicative activity, characterized by open-ended mutual 
exchanges among participants who are acting not only within their official 
duties. The term is meant to build on Weber’s (1993, p. 6) use of 
“purposive rationality” (zweck-rationalitat) in his still-timely analysis of social 
action in modern societies. Weber used the concept of purposive rationality 
as a way of distinguishing social activity that prioritizes efficient and effective 
action from social behavior based on moral principle, traditional customs, 
or emotions. Rational behavior, for Weber, places effectiveness above all 
other concerns. He uses the term rationality in a descriptive, sociological 
sense rather than a normative sense: He does not imply that a rational belief 
is necessarily one that we should hold. For him, purposive rationality simply 
describes one of the modes through which human beings approach social 
activity. Weber does not argue that purposive rationality is superior to other 
forms of social action in some essential way; rather, he sees it as dominant in 
modern societies with large, bureaucratic, private enterprises and state 
agencies. 

For Weber (1993), purposive rationality is the close relative of bureau- 
cratic authority, which is characterized by impersonal, specialized, and hi- 
erarchical roles as a means of exercising power. “Modern bureaucracy 
functions by way of ... the principle of strictly observed official areas of 
jurisdiction which are generally ordered by rules, that is by laws or admin- 
istrative regulations” (p. 59). The specialized roles or functions of a bu- 
reaucracy thus depend on the fact that they are governed by formal rules 
rather than traditional or personal relationships. For Weber, bureaucratic 
authority provides a sharp contrast with charismatic authority, which is 
based on the experience of personal connection or devotion and the as- 
sumption of access to supernatural powers by the leader. ‘The authority of a 
bureaucratic organization is based on worldly rules that define the scope of 
responsibility for the official. Purposive rationality, then, is the modus ope- 
randi of bureaucracies because it is within the bureaucrat’s role that tra- 
ditional, religious, moral, and personal aims are suspended in order to 
effectively carry out the rule-determined aims of the position. 

Bureaucratic authority and purposive rationality are closely linked for 
Weber (1993) with a currency-based economy: “It is principally the modern 
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capitalist market economy that is foremost in demanding that the official 
business of an administration be executed as quickly, precisely, unambig- 
uously, and continuously as possible” (p. 79). The relationship between 
money and bureaucracy helps to explain why functional activity is so closely 
associated with work and the economy. First, whether in the public or pri- 
vate sector, these roles are usually performed as a way of earning a living for 
the individual. Second, the efficient and effective use of resources within 
these functions is usually measured in monetary terms. In educational 
contexts, credits or other tokens (Giddens, 1990, 1991) may serve to gauge 
effectiveness in a way that is analogous to financial measures. Functional 
activity is related to the economy through its association with work for the 
individual and with the productivity or success for organizations. 

For Weber (1993), the effectiveness of modern bureaucracies, in both 
political and economic domains of modern life, turns on the ability of the 
individual to take on discrete, specialized roles within organizations. To 
successfully carry out a particular bureaucratic function requires prior- 
itizing effectiveness and efficiency within that role, over personal or broader 
social concerns: 


A fully developed bureaucracy falls under the principle of “sine ira ac 
studio” [without hatred or passion]. Bureaucracy’s specific nature, quite 
welcome to capitalism, is increasingly perfected the more it becomes 
objectified or dehumanized. Considered its virtue, the perfecting of this 
specific nature involves the successful exclusion of love, hate and all 
purely personal, irrational, and emotional elements to which calcula- 
tion is alien, from the process of discharging official business. (p. 79) 


This suspension of personal concerns and values in order to effectively “do 
the job” is a crucial requirement of work within modern organizations. 

At the same time that we depend on people effectively fulfilling their 
impartial functions within organizations, there is also a deep-seated modern 
resistance to this idea of just “doing the job” or “following orders.” On the 
one hand, enacting depersonalized social functions potentially challenges 
the extent to which we are free and autonomous individuals, and, on the 
other hand, it challenges the intuition that certain moral principles should 
be prioritized over the effective accomplishment of any particular task. This 
second point is most vividly made by remembering the Nazis’ technical and 
administrative proficiency in executing the morally depraved atrocities of 
the Holocaust. It is also raised in the psychology experiments of Milgram 
(1983) in the 1960s, which demonstrated subjects’ willingness to inflict suf- 
fering on others in deference to authority. The apparently widespread 
tendency to obey authority despite conflicting emotions is so disturbing 
because our moral intuitions and aspirations contradict this tendency. 
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Although Weber is clearly skeptical about an unbridled reliance on func- 
tional activity (purposive rationality) in modern life, he offers no developed 
alternative. His analysis elucidates both the accomplishments of modern 
economic, bureaucratic life and its dehumanizing potential, but it does not 
reconcile them. He remains pessimistic (or perhaps realistic) about the 
possibility of modern society overcoming the forms of alienation and dom- 
ination that accompany its institutions (Aron, 1989). 


ECONOMIC FUNCTION AND EDUCATION 


The problem that Weber identified is a problem for education, both 
because schools are (most often) exactly the sort of bureaucracies that he 
describes and because schools are supposed to provide their students with 
the skills, knowledge, and dispositions that make modern organizational life 
possible. Formal schooling is an institution that arose from the same 
cultural, economic, and political forces as the modern state and industrial 
corporations (see, e.g., Kliebard, 1987; Tyack, 1974). It has been deeply 
connected to the idea that social problems and development can be effec- 
tively managed by the state. In the United States, the expansion of public 
schooling, with respect to both the number of students served and 
the range of subject matter, coincided with the application of industrial 
principles of organization to the schools. ‘Tyack quoted William T. Harris, a 
leader of education reform, explaining the need to standardize schooling in 
1871: “The first principle of the school is Order: each pupil must be taught 
first and foremost to conform his behavior to a general standard” (p. 43). 
Order here means, in part, teaching students the impersonal discipline and 
structures of modern organizational life that Weber characterized. Func- 
tional roles were also used to characterize the aims of curriculum. In 1918, 
the curriculum theorist John Franklin Bobbitt wrote, 


Education that prepares for life is one that prepares definitely and 
adequately for these specific activities [involved in adult life] .... 
These will be the objectives of the curriculum. They will be numerous, 
definite, and particularized. The curriculum will then be that series of 
experiences which children and youth must have by way of attaining 
those objectives. (Kliebard, pp. 115-116) 


The direct influences of industrial principles on schooling have clearly 
diminished since the early decades of the 20th century. For example, there 
is more widespread resistance to vocational tracking, at least as early as 
middle school. However, economic goals and management techniques con- 
tinue to seep into schooling at all levels. The current enthusiasm for testing 
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as a means of holding schools accountable for their performance is a visible 
example of this.® Yet, in this article, I am particularly interested in the more 
subtle role that schools play in preparing students for functional activity: the 
narrowly prescribed work within organizations that prioritizes official re- 
sponsibilities over other concerns. The “hidden curriculum” of schooling is 
more relevant in preparing students for functional activity than the official 
course of study. As early as kindergarten, children are taught to distinguish 
between work and play and to adapt to an authority that is based on an 
official position rather than the emotional bond with a parent (Apple, 1990). 
The distinction between play and work, home and school, and the asso- 
ciation of success with submission to official authority continues throughout 
schooling (see, e.g., Fine, 1991, p. 37). 

To say that functional, economic aims and practices have had a funda- 
mental influence on the development of schools as modern institutions is 
not to argue that education is strictly determined by these forces. Among 
other influences, democratic ideals have had a crucial role to play in 
determining the aims of schooling and how they are administered 
(e.g., Carnoy & Levin, 1985; Kaestle, 1983). The ideal of equality of 
opportunity clearly distinguishes public schooling from private enterprise 
(see Coleman, 1966). Yet, although democratic values, like equality of 
opportunity and the ideal of social participation, have influenced the aims 
of schooling, they do not contradict the role of economic function as an 
ethos affecting schooling. In fact, there is a complicated interdependence 
between ideals of equality that we associate with democracy, and the forms 
of procedural rationality that Weber identified. For reformers like 
Bobbitt—as for the present-day reformers who are focused on standard- 
ization—there is no incompatibility between a democratic society and one 
in which students receive a regimented, standardized education that is, 
nevertheless, formally equal. 

There are, of course, different qualities to functional activity at the lower 
and higher ends of the economic spectrum, and schools prepare students 
for different places in the hierarchy. Consider Carnoy and Levin’s study 
(1985), which suggests that lower middle-class students are accustomed to 
external impositions of authority and are given relatively few opportunities 
for verbal expression, while upper middle-class students are encouraged to 
internalize authority and to participate more through verbal expression. 
More recently, Lareau (2003) has described how middle-class children are 
socialized to negotiate and argue with adults, while poor and working-class 
children are taught to accept adult directives. Although these kinds of class 
differences are profound, the significance of functional activity in education 
transcends economic inequality. Both working-class and professional jobs 
demand the adoption of impersonal, specialized functions within hierar- 
chical organizations. Even elite boarding schools prepare their students for 
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extremely disciplined and hierarchical work environments (see Cookson & 
Persell, 1985, p. 132). The impersonal roles that Weber described thus 
characterize the work experience for people at both ends of the economic 
divide. However, there appears to be a greater willingness to accept a 
narrow account of functionality for people at the lower end of the work 
hierarchy, which I will discuss further below. 


CRITIQUES OF EDUCATION FOR FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY 


The idea that schools should prepare most students for narrow, functional 
roles in the workplace has been under sustained criticism from a variety of 
camps since the principles of industrial organization first began to be 
applied to schools in the early part of the 20th century, and the debates that 
ensued continue to frame the landscape of educational reform (see Darling- 
Hammond, 1997). John Dewey (1966) provided the most famous and 
influential critique of narrow aims and methods of education borrowed 
directly from the industrial economy. Although he shared social efficiency 
reformers’ disdain for the traditional academic curriculum and _ their 
confidence in science, he argued that education should be primarily ori- 
ented to democratic social ideals. He advocated a broad conception of 
growth for the individual and genuinely participatory educational contexts 
in the service of a more democratic society. Dewey and those who follow 
him share a common fear that the methods of industrial organization will 
mechanize schooling and create passive students who are more trained than 
educated. Throughout Democracy and Education (1966), Dewey resists the 
simplistic application of “social efficiency” and scientific management from 
industry to education. 

Yet Dewey (1966) also believed that economic aims and social needs 
could be fruitfully integrated with the natural development of the child and 
cultural enrichment. He wanted to avoid a reflexive or nostalgic reaction 
against industrialization. Although concerned about the distortion of edu- 
cation by industrial aims and practices, Dewey also maintained hope that 
schools could be places where the interdependence of economic life, 
cultural growth, and individual flourishing was sustained. This hope is 
epitomized in Dewey’s complex account of an occupation as, “the only thing 
which balances the distinctive capacity of an individual with his social serv- 
ice” (p. 308). He argued for a conception of schooling based upon this 
broader notion of occupations: “Occupations in the school shall not be mere 
practical devices or modes of routine employment ... but active centers of 
scientific insight” (Dewey, 1991, p. 19). Dewey attempted to integrate broad 
social and personal growth in educational practices that were increasingly 
oriented to the aims and practices of industrialization. 
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Many critical and alternative efforts to reform schooling since Dewey 
share his anxiety about narrow preparation for economic function. How- 
ever, they seem less optimistic about finding some kind of reconciliation 
between the economic and social aims of education. Consider, for example, 
critical and liberation pedagogies that build on the work of Freire (1970), 
whose theory of dialogue and problem-posing education is developed as an 
antithesis to the “dehumanizing,” “mechanistic” “banking method” (see 
also Giroux, 1983; McLaren & Lankshear, 1994). For advocates of critical 
pedagogy, the school must provide a radical alternative to the pacifying 
social forces of the larger social structure. In a less dramatic position, many 
liberal political theorists, such as Gutmann (1987), see the schools as a 
place where democratic aims have “moral primacy” over economic goals. 
Gutmann suggested that “participatory methods” in schools might counter 
some of the antidemocratic tendencies of the modern workplace. Further- 
more, Noddings (1984, 1992) drew a sharp contrast with the ethos of 
functional activity in advocating “care” as a fundamental moral and ped- 
agogical ideal. The disregard for emotional connection, moral ideals, or 
critical reflection in functional activity is the central object of concern and 
criticism across these diverse alternative ideals for schooling. Although im- 
portant differences exist within each of these schools of thought, the wide 
range of progressive ideals in education seems to share a common oppo- 
sition to that part of schooling that prepares students for narrow economic 
roles. Although these progressives share Dewey’s concern about a narrow 
instrumentalism from the workplace infecting education, they rarely share 
his attention to how education and work might be more meaningfully re- 
lated to one another. 

If there are so many critiques of schooling for functional activity from 
such distinct standpoints, why do these alternative ideals, such as democ- 
racy, dialogue, and caring, remain at the margin, while preparation for 
disciplined economic roles continues to play such central a role in schools? 
I think that we should take a clue from Weber and avoid a simplistic re- 
sponse to this question. The dominance of bureaucratic rationality in mod- 
ern life is the result of complex social, cultural, and economic forces that 
cannot be attributed to a single cause or group of people (as some neo- 
Marxist theories can seem to imply, e.g., Bowles & Gintis, 1977). Although 
certain social groups (especially European and American middle and upper 
classes) may benefit from the dominance of this mode of social activity, 
Weber is successful in showing that this dominance is more complex than 
the conscious self-interest of any one group. If the ethos of functional 
activity is as embedded as Weber suggested, it will be as unavoidable in 
schooling as it is in the rest of modern society. Consider, for example, how 
efforts to achieve more equality in schooling often lead to increasing stand- 
ardization and impersonal organizational structures. More equality in 
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school funding, for example, requires state laws, funding mechanisms, and 
public offices to oversee and enforce reform. Regardless of its aim, any 
reform that is carried out through large-scale institutions, like public 
schools, will implicitly rely on the ethos of functional activity. Given that 
progressive educational ideals cannot seem to escape a dependence on 
technical, bureaucratic forms of organization, is there a way to understand 
this dependence as mutual? If the ideals of the progressive reformers 
cannot replace the functional aims of schooling, can they coexist with them 
in a meaningful way as Dewey hoped? 


COMMUNICATIVE ACTION 


As I mention above, there is no shortage of alternatives to functional eco- 
nomic activity as a purpose of schooling: Democratic participation, critical 
thinking, social justice, and caring relationships are several prominent ex- 
amples. Yet none of these alternatives offers a meaningful connection to the 
impersonal, functional roles that Weber (1993) identified as playing such a 
fundamental role in modern society. A comprehensive, if ambitious, social 
theory that better elucidates these connections and may integrate different 
ideals of the progressive movement is provided in Habermas’s theory of 
communicative action (1984, 1987, 1993). Habermas provided a more 
developed response to Dewey’s project of relating practical, economic 
activity to the social processes that underlie cooperation and solidarity. 
Although Dewey (1966) also focused on communication as a resource for 
this integration, Habermas provided a more systematic analysis of commu- 
nication, drawing on a diverse range of developments in 20th-century social 
science and philosophy. 

Habermas rejected the broad indictment of modern rationality as inex- 
tricably linked with the exercise of power that is leveled by Weber and 
Habermas’s own predecessors in the Frankfurt School (Horkheimer & 
Adorno, 1995). Habermas (1984) accepted Weber’s analysis of rationality in 
terms of social action, but he believes that Weber missed an important 
aspect of social activity by restricting his attention to the beliefs and inten- 
tions of the subject acting in isolation. Weber considered how an individual 
may act according to private desires, traditional customs, or moral prin- 
ciples, but he did not take into account how individuals must coordinate 
their activity with others. In particular, Habermas thinks that Weber failed 
to develop one of the crucial ways that cooperative social activity is secured 
in modern life: the effort to reach agreement based on some form of validity 
or legitimacy. According to Habermas (1984), Weber ignored the fact that 
people sometimes coordinate their activity through appeals to truth or 
fairness, and through the exercise of power. The modern legal system is an 
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example of one area in which agreement is not simply the product of cus- 
tom or authority, but depends on an effort to reach a legitimate resolution. 
Scientific discourses provide another example: The success of a scientific 
claim is not based on bureaucratic power, but on mutual examination by a 
community of inquirers. Habermas distinguished such activity that is ori- 
ented toward understanding and agreement (“communicative action’) 
from that directed at achieving some predetermined goal (‘strategic ac- 
tion”), which would include what I have been referring to as functional 
activity. For Habermas, communicative action is “intersubjective” in that 
individual goals relate to shared agreement, as opposed to the monological 
standpoint of “instrumental” or “strategic action.” It requires the free and 
reciprocal participation of those involved in order to reach a shared agree- 
ment based on some form of validity. Habermas believes that communica- 
tive action structures exist outside institutional contexts as well, because 
standards of what is good, right, or true are implied in everyday language. 
Thus, he identified a form of social activity parallel to, but ignored by, 
Weber’s (1993) account of purposive rationality: interactions that appeal to 
mutual agreement based on impartial standards of validity. 

Habermas not only offered communicative action as an alternative to 
instrumental rationality, but he also argued that it is the “original mode” of 
language use. He believes that because all speech appeals to validity (how- 
ever implicitly), the “orientation to reaching understanding is the original 
mode of language use, upon which indirect understanding ... and the 
instrumental use of language in general are parasitic” (1984, p. 288). When 
Habermas said that strategic action is parasitic on communicative action, he 
couldn’t have meant that it is overall less important. Strategic action and 
communicative action only make sense in relation to each other. For a the- 
oretical analysis of social activity, it is worth distinguishing them as ideal 
types, but they are integrally related in everyday experience, as I hope to 
show next. However, there is a sense in which strategic action can seem 
parasitic on its partner: The crucial role that communicative action plays is 
often overlooked within practices that are aimed at efficiency. 

When we consider mutual communication aimed at shared understand- 
ing, we might first think of formal contexts, such as a seminar discussion or 
a formal political debate. These specialized contexts obviously require in- 
tensive language skills and active, cooperative participation. Yet, focusing 
on these unique examples of communicative action can easily lead us to 
ignore its central role in less intellectually oriented and more everyday 
contexts. Io support Habermas’s point that mutual communication has a 
fundamental role, even in situations in which it is not the focus, we must 
show its importance in interactions that are focused on achieving relatively 
practical and specific goals. If communicative action is presupposed in 
contexts in which practical effectiveness is paramount, then we can recon- 
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sider the opposition between narrow functional aims and progressive ideals 
in education that is assumed by educational reformers who advocate for one 
to the exclusion of the other. 

‘To demonstrate the role of communicative action in relation to work that 
is typically associated with practical, instrumental economic activity, I will 
discuss an example from my own experience in landscape construction. 
Although it would be easy to find more dramatic examples of communi- 
cation in practical work, I want to show that communication is central to the 
productive activity itself, even when it appears to play a negligible role. On 
one typical project, I worked with a foreman and several other laborers to 
build a stone retaining wall that would separate an elevated portion of a 
yard from flower beds that were to be planted on a separate tier of the yard 
below the wall. Carol, the foreman (this was the term we used at the time 
despite her gender), oversaw the project according to the designs of an 
architect. She directed the two or three laborers assigned in a given day and 
coordinated the project with the stonemason, Dale. In one typical chal- 
lenge, Dale informed Carol that the wall would have to be shorter than was 
specified in the architect’s plans because of the size of the stones that he had 
obtained, the space available for the wall, and the weight that would be 
exerted on the wall from behind. This presented further dilemmas that 
Carol had to address with Dale and the laborers. For example, shortening 
the wall might require a grade in the lawn above the wall, against the client’s 
wishes for a level yard. After some discussion and consultation, Dale and 
Carol worked out a solution, with the occasional contribution of a worker 
like myself, and got it approved by the architect and the client: We would 
widen the wall so that it could be built higher with smaller stones. 

I am not claiming that the conversations about a retaining wall were 
particularly profound, or morally charged. They were, first and foremost, 
about getting the wall built and thus getting the job done. This activity was 
oriented toward success, so, according to Habermas’s nomenclature, it was 
strategic rather than communicative action. However, I would argue that 
there were genuinely communicative moments in the discussions: moments 
when Carol and Dale had to reach a common ground on what was to be 
done, despite conflicting concerns. ‘They couldn't simply issue orders to 
each other. They had to understand the other’s perspective enough to 
reach agreement and make successful action possible. I believe that it is this 
sense in which strategic or functional action is “parasitic” on communicative 
action. The communicative action falls outside the description of the “work” 
even though it is integrally bound up with the productive activity. Of course, 
Dale and Carol might have ignored their different perspectives on the job, 
tried to mislead one another, or deferred to their boss’s authority in some 
way. Yet, in these other scenarios, the activity of building the wall is not as 
likely to have been successful. This example shows how success in terms of 
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effectiveness and productivity can be integrally bound with mutual com- 
munication. Such forms of communication are not exceptional, even in 
workplaces that are hierarchical and technical, like the landscape construc- 
tion worksite. 

It is difficult to separate communicative and instrumental activity in the 
workplace, and yet it is also difficult to reduce one to the other. Technical 
procedures, specialization, and bureaucratic hierarchy are crucial features 
of modern work. There is little doubt that much of the writing and speech 
in the workplace is not mutual in the sense that Habermas identifies as 
“communicative.” However, this example shows that even work that is 
manual and hierarchical may be communicative in ways that we are likely to 
take for granted. Nearly all work is explicitly concerned with effectiveness 
and success, but it still presupposes contexts in which individuals and 
groups overcome differences in understanding. The kinds of communica- 
tion highlighted in the landscape construction example can also be found in 
other work contexts, including professional ones. Consider accountants 
communicating with clients, entrepreneurs developing a business plan 
together, nurses explaining medication to patients, or two technology 
experts disagreeing about the best software for the company to buy. 

There are, of course, jobs that might seem to involve many fewer op- 
portunities for communicative action than those above. Consider assembly 
line workers or data entry clerks who are cloistered away in cubicles. I do 
not mean to imply that communicative action is crucial to all economic 
activity, only that it is central enough to such a wide range of work that 
successful economic activity depends on it. In situations in which shared 
understanding falters or in which procedure and authority fail to guide us, 
open-ended communication with relevant others becomes the means of 
sustaining and strengthening the interaction. Although these situations 
fall outside the official description of most jobs, they play a crucial role in 
the success of work. A broad interpretation of communicative action 
shows its pragmatic importance for work and social life in general, not 
only for specialized institutional contexts such as university seminars or 
political debates. The theory of communicative action thus provides a 
meaningful connection between functional activity and the kinds of 
open, participatory social activity that progressive educators are interested 
in cultivating. Even when we focus on the economic aims of schooling 
and even if the work environments that we consider are not associated with 
high levels of academic literacy, communication aimed at mutual under- 
standing ought to hold a fundamental place in schooling. Disclosing the 
role of communicative action in work life thus provides a new way of 
seeing open and participatory social interaction as an end and a means 
of education. 
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COMMUNICATIVE ACTION AND THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 


The role of communicative action in economic life requires subtle shifts in 
how we think about the purposes of education. First, communicative action 
provides new life to the Deweyian effort to find common ground between a 
developed market economy and social aims like cooperation and demo- 
cratic participation in education. The progressive response to the influence 
of economic aims in education has been to highlight an ideal for human 
life—often democracy (Gutmann, 1987), but also ideals like caring (Nod- 
dings, 1984, 1992) and dialogue (Freire, 1970)—that can be contrasted with 
economic goals and provide an alternative orientation for the schools. Al- 
though each of these progressive strains of educational thought makes a 
distinctive contribution, I would argue that an anxiety about the dominance 
of narrow, functional activity is central to each of them. Communicative 
action makes this anxiety explicit and brings attention to an underlying 
commonality that is sometimes missed in debates among different versions 
of progressive reform. 

Yet communicative action also has a complementary rather than an an- 
tagonistic relationship with functional activity. It is articulated with respect 
to the pragmatic features of communication that apply in a wide range of 
contexts, including work environments that are typically ignored by pro- 
gressive scholars and reformers. Communicative action provides a way of 
understanding the integral connection between economic (functional) and 
progressive goals for education: They both ultimately rely on open, mutual 
communication. If this interdependence between open-ended communi- 
cation and functional activity can be established further, it will provide a 
powerful new argument for progressive reform in education. To make this 
connection, however, progressives will have to develop the meaning of their 
ideals in relation to the diverse worlds of work instead of simply contrasting 
their moral and political aims with preparation for work. I believe that an 
argument for communicative action in schooling based on its importance 
for economic life is likely to be more influential than those based, for 
example, on the requirements of democratic political institutions alone. 
The structures and methods of schooling are simply more closely tied to 
economic than political life (see Carnoy & Levin, 1985; Kliebard, 1987). 

While providing the possibility of a Deweyian integration of functional 
and progressive aims of education, the theory of communicative action also 
reveals very clearly what might be lost when students are not prepared for 
the kinds of open interactions that permeate work and social life. Given the 
cognitive and emotional difficulty of communication across differences, 
there is every reason to think that those who are not educated for this kind 
of interaction are more likely to face unnecessary miscommunication and 
conflict. At a societal level, Habermas (1987) cited the danger that “systems” 
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of behavior based on strategic action can take on a life of their own, dis- 
associating themselves from the communicative practices on which they 
ultimately depend. In particular, Habermas refers to the apparent self- 
sufficiency of the market economy, which assumes people to be self- 
interested and prioritizes success over legitimacy. In the market’s overriding 
concern for profit, strategic action is often hidden in spurious appeals to 
shared understanding (e.g., consider the false sincerity of the stereotypical 
used car salesperson). Habermas (1987) worried that, as systems based on 
strategic action play a greater role in society, the socially integrating functions 
of communicative action—“reaching understanding,” “coordinating action,” 
and “socializing actors” (p. 63)—will not be carried out. In other words, the 
role of mutual communication can be overlooked and undermined to the 
extent that basic forms of trust, cooperation, and understanding can begin to 
break down. Given this possibility (some might say tendency) in modern 
bureaucratic organizations, the schools have an important mission in pre- 
serving and extending the role of communicative action. 

Finally, the importance of communicative action in work across the 
economic spectrum suggests the need for its equitable cultivation among all 
students. Though I chose an example of manual laborers to show that 
communicative action has a role in work that we do not normally consider 
communicative, this example also highlights the economic and educational 
inequality between these workers and their middle-class or professional 
counterparts. I have tried to show that functional activity, whether in the 
bureaucratic roles of upper management or the physical work of laborers, 
depends upon the kind of communicative activity that Habermas described. 
It follows from this claim that all workers would benefit from education for 
open-ended, reciprocal communication and that such education should be 
included even for those who reach only minimal levels of schooling. The 
fact that many students may end up in jobs that are very technical and 
regimented cannot justify the absence of participatory, communicative en- 
gagement throughout their education. Although few would disagree with 
this claim in principle, I believe that there is a tacit acceptance that only 
those who are destined for the professions require the complex commu- 
nication skills that we associate with high levels of academic literacy 
(see again Carnoy & Levin, 1985). Habermas showed that the pragmatic 
structure of communication in society requires a participatory, dialogical 
form of education for all students regardless of their career expectations or 
their abilities in traditional academic subject matter. 

Some might argue that, rather than transcending class, the kind of open 
communication that Habermas described may be defined by the interests 
and norms of a particular culture or class group. Indeed, there is a great 
deal of research suggesting that many of the norms of speech and writing— 
including the degree of elaboration, the way authority is expressed, and the 
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way narratives are constructed—vary in significant ways among cultures 
and subcultures (e.g., Bernstein, 1975; Delpit, 1995; Gee, 1990; Heath, 
1983; Lareau, 2003). It is therefore reasonable to be concerned that making 
open and mutual communication a central aim of schooling for all students 
may involve the imposition of one group’s norms upon others. Yet, in 
appreciating the kinds of differences in language use between cultural and 
class groups that ethnographers and sociolinguists have uncovered, one 
need not abandon the structural difference between communicative activity 
and functional activity (strategic action) that Habermas identified. The 
research on differences in discourse does not preclude the possibility 
of structural, pragmatic differences in communication such as the one 
Habermas described. For example, if working-class children are less likely 
to ask questions of adults than their upper middle-class counterparts, as 
Lareau claimed, or if they are less likely to have an extensive vocabulary, as 
Bernstein suggested, this may have implications for the way in which the 
two groups engage in communicative action in a school setting. Yet it does 
not mean that there is no useful distinction between functional and com- 
municative activity for these children. Although this argument requires a 
more thorough review of the research than I can provide here, the lesson 
from researchers Bernstein, Heath, and Lareau is that the commitment to 
broad ideals like open communication must be interpreted with extreme 
sensitivity to the social context of education. Communicative action may 
manifest itself in a very different way at the construction site than in the 
boardroom, but it can still serve as common ideal for students who will work 
in each of these contexts. Yet to make such an ideal meaningful in schools 
will require a nuanced understanding by educators of the way in which 
social differences mediate the broad structures of communication. 

The structural, pragmatic role of communicative action across different 
forms of social activity suggests its importance in education for people 
throughout the economic hierarchy. Habermas’s argument discloses the 
interdependence of functional and communicative activity, and thus the 
need for education in both across the economic spectrum. Although com- 
municative norms differ in substantial ways among social and class groups, 
these differences need not undercut the importance of open and mutual 
communication for all students. 


COMMUNICATIVE ACTION AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


As I suggest above, communicative action provides a new kind of argument 
in support of progressive ideals that have already been translated into a 
diverse array of reforms in policy and pedagogy (see, e.g., Darling- 
Hammond, 1997). Identifying the role of communicative action in work 
does not offer dramatic new approaches to pedagogy. However, the analysis 
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of communication in the landscape construction example highlights two 
general kinds of interaction that have an importance often ignored in both 
the workplace and the classroom: (1) interactions that require communi- 
cation across distinct functional roles, and (2) interactions that require re- 
flection on the general aims of a practice by those within it. The crucial role 
of communication across specialization and communication about purposes, 
even in work that is physical and hierarchical, calls for similar forms of 
communication in academic study. 

The first kind of interaction is exemplified in the construction crew’s 
encounter with a problem that requires the individuals to talk outside their 
prescribed roles and across their areas of expertise. Resolution requires 
communication between the stonemason and the foreman. This sort of 
interaction also occurs when the foreman has to explain technical aspects of 
the job to the laborers or to the client. These examples mirror those in a 
wide range of workplaces where activity must be coordinated among those 
in different positions of expertise or training. In a world of increasing spe- 
cialization, there is also an increasing need for communication across these 
specialized roles. The importance of such communication is undoubtedly 
greater in cases in which the job description requires serving the public 
(consider the nurse caring for a patient or a teacher holding a parent con- 
ference), but interacting across specializations is a common feature of all but 
the most narrowly circumscribed and static workplaces. 

This general importance of communicating across specialized roles can 
be incorporated into the practices of basic education. For example, the 
crucial role of relating to those in roles and practices different from one’s 
own suggests the need for students to communicate the content of what 
they learn to those unfamiliar with it. This might happen through students 
teaching one another across ability levels or in simply demonstrating their 
competence through different forms of expression directed at a wider or 
more unfamiliar audience. Although this suggestion may seem common- 
sensical, it calls our attention to how much learning in school is taught and 
assessed as a private possession of students, without concern for their ability 
to communicate their understanding to others. This insight reinforces the 
kinds of reform suggested by the National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics (a discipline that many do not normally think of as ‘““communica- 
tive”), which emphasizes the need for students to communicate, “their 
mathematical thinking coherently and clearly to peers, teachers and others” 
(National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 2002). The general impor- 
tance of communicating across economic roles and their specialized dis- 
courses reinforces the value of writing and speaking for a public audience as 
a central academic practice throughout the curriculum. This suggests a 
richer definition of literacy that includes the ability to articulate ideas for 
unfamiliar others and to interpret the ideas of others for one’s self. 
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The second kind of workplace interaction that may serve to guide teach- 
ing is that which requires a reconsideration of an activity by the participants. 
The stone wall presents a logistical problem that calls into question the 
function of the activity. Given the constraints of the situation, the workers 
cannot simply follow the blueprint. They must literally go back to the 
drawing board, and this requires a communicative exchange that is not 
defined by procedure, hierarchy, or technical knowledge alone. For the 
focus of speech to shift to mutual understanding, the need to take some sort 
of concrete action must be temporarily suspended (Habermas, 1993). The 
work crew on the landscape construction job has to stop the physical activity 
of building the wall until the questions about its dimensions can be resolved. 
Genuine efforts to create shared understanding like this are usually mo- 
tivated by actual or anticipated confusion, misunderstanding, and disa- 
greement when the outcome cannot be known in advance. The uncertainty 
and complexity that the workers face underlie their need to discuss the 
issue in a reciprocal way. In discussions about the importance of “problem 
solving” in the workplace, the role of communication is often overlooked: 
even if an individual solves the problem, it must usually be communicated 
to others. Although communicative action has a crucial role in addressing 
technical problems, its importance is even clearer in discussions about long- 
term planning, evaluation, conflicts among personnel, and moral dilemmas. 
Problems and questions like these often require the focus of action to shift 
from practical success to mutual understanding. 

Schooling that takes seriously the practical importance of communicative 
action must therefore create a context for students to work through au- 
thentic disagreement and confusion with peers. The simple example of the 
landscape construction site suggests the ubiquity of such temporary diso- 
rientation in work and social life. Such practical problems are the excep- 
tions to procedures and job descriptions that define the rules in most 
workplaces. Miscommunication and disagreement constitute the negative 
space against which our effective activity becomes visible, and open-ended, 
mutual communication is the central means for resolving such conflicts. 
Yet it is difficult for schools to develop and manage authentic conflict, 
in which students genuinely experience relevant feelings and uncertainty 
in a constructive way. Artificially constructed, group problem-solving activ- 
ities and class debates will not allow students to experience communicative 
action unless they are thoughtfully developed in a way that is relevant to 
their interests. Disagreement and confusion are defining characteristics of 
truly open-ended and mutual communication, and this requires that stu- 
dents confront conflicting perspectives about something in which they have 
a stake. Loewen (1995) lamented the absence of conflict in textbooks and 
teachers’ general resistance to involving students in controversy. Teaching 
that builds on students’ interests and engages them in an appropriate 
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degree of controversy defies deterministic planning and standardization. 
Yet, to prepare students for the most challenging experiences they will 
face in work life will require sometimes suspending the focus on efficiency 
and procedure within the school in order to create the possibility of 
educational conflict. ; 

Again, I am not claiming to offer any systematic proposals for curricular 
reform in this article. I merely want to show that thinking carefully about 
the general features of economic life can lead to insights for schools that are 
not necessarily in conflict with education for democratic participation and 
broad personal growth. Education for economic life need not result in a 
mechanical, “skills-and-drills” approach to pedagogy, or narrowly deter- 
mined standardized content. By taking practical, economic activity serious- 
ly, including the moments of communication that are often forgotten in its 
official description, we can find stronger arguments for open-ended, par- 
ticipatory education. 


CONCLUSION 


Weber (1993) identified an intractable problem for modern societies: The 
forms of specialized, rule-governed functions that make public and private 
organizations so successful also seem to reduce human experience to nar- 
row economic roles that cultivate passivity and personal alienation. Reac- 
tions against this ethos of functional activity end up depending on and 
unwittingly reproducing it. This dilemma is particularly relevant for edu- 
cational progressives, who would like schools to foster democratic values 
and broad personal and social development. I have argued that Habermas’s 
(1984, 1987, 1993) theory of communicative action reveals the hidden 
interdependence between functional activity and open-ended, reciprocal 
interactions. Although this insight does not radically revise the content of 
progressive educational reform, it suggests that progressive aims could be 
better served by a serious examination of the ways that communicative 
activity underlies everyday practices, especially economic ones. Communi- 
cative action helps uncover the manifold social activities involved in work 
that cannot be reduced to functional roles. Although procedure-bound, 
technical activities have a crucial role in organizations, there is a legitimate 
concern that if we ignore the communicative dimension of practices, we will 
undermine the social processes that allow them to be coordinated. By en- 
gaging all students in open-ended, mutual interactions that arise in the 
context of meaningful conflict and uncertainty, schools can prepare them 
for discrete economic roles and broad personal and social development. 
Education through such authentic forms of communication is important 
because of schooling’s intimate relation to the economy, not in spite of it. 
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Notes 


1 Since the proliferation of large urban public school systems at the beginning of the 20th 
century, there has been debate about the extent to which these schools would provide general 
academic education versus practical vocational education (Kliebard, 1987; Tyack 1974). 

2 See, for example, the progressive educational theorists discussed in this article (Dewey, 
1966; Freire, 1970; Gutmann, 1987; Noddings, 1992). 

3 See for example, “Testing for Results: Helping Families, Schools and Communities 
Understand and Improve Student Achievement” from a United States Department of Edu- 
cation document that explains the federal No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (http://ed.gove/ 
nclb/accountability/ayp/testingforresults.html). 
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Drawing upon empirical research, the article explores the ways in which a cohort of 
novice teachers learned and developed over a 2-year period. It examines the interplay 
of personal and contextual influences on teachers’ development over time and on the 
(trans)formation of their professional identities. A combination of methods for data 
collection was used. Findings suggested that novices felt overwhelmed by the amount 
and variety of duties that they were expected to perform at school. This, along with the 
lack of support and guidance, forced them into “learning while doing.” Most teachers 
developed according to a narrow and individual perspective, which was accompanied 
by a shift from a more inductive and student-centered approach to a more traditional 
one. However, some teachers seem to have developed in positive ways over time. 
, Personal biographies associated with perceptions of school culture and leadership help 
to explain both similarities and differences among teachers. Implications of the find- 
ings for teacher education and induction are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the last decades, the process of learning to be a teacher—and par- 
ticularly the transition from student to teacher—has attracted the attention 
of a number of researchers looking to gain deeper insights into the nature 
of learning to teach and to provide effective teacher education programs. 
Research has highlighted the multidimensional, idiosyncratic, and context- 
specific nature of becoming a teacher (e.g., Calderhead & Shorrock, 1997; 
Flores, 2001; Hauge, 2000), a process that involves the complex interplay 
between different, and sometimes conflicting, perspectives, beliefs, and 
practices that are accompanied by the development of a new identity. 
Much of the literature has emphasized the sudden and sometimes dra- 
matic experience of the transition from student to teacher, characterized by 
the mismatch between unrealistic expectations and school reality (e.g., 
Corcoran, 1981; Flores, 2004a; Huberman, 1991; Veenman, 1984; Vonk, 
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1993). Empirical studies have reported the concerns and problems that new 
teachers encounter during the early years of teaching, particularly the first 
year. These studies suggest that the interactive arena of the decision-making 
process is the most problematic one for beginning teachers, namely mo- 
tivating students, dealing with individual differences and disciplinary prob- 
lems, assessing students’ work, and managing time and the classroom 
(Charnock & Kiley, 1995; Cooke & Pang, 1991; Marcelo, 1991; Veenman, 
1984, 1988; Vonk, 1983). 

The idiosyncratic way in which novices handle the novelty and variety of 
tasks and roles they are expected to perform is widely discussed in the 
literature, much of which draws attention to the “sink or swim” approach 
(Lawson, 1992; Lortie, 1975) and to a “baptism of fire” or “trial by fire” 
experience (Hall, 1982; Pataniczek & Isaacson, 1981). Others referred to a 
rite of passage (Huberman, 1991; Vonk, 1984) during which new teachers 
strive for personal and professional acceptance from students, colleagues, 
and administration and tend to develop a “survival kit” and a set of coping 
strategies (Vonk, 1993) to deal with the complex tasks inherent in being a 
full-time teacher. In other words, a practicality ethic and a trial-and-error 
approach to teaching and learning to teach prevail (Marcelo, 1994; Olson & 
Osborne, 1991; Veenman, 1984, 1988). Feiman-Nemser (2001) argued that 
“new teachers have two jobs—they have to teach and they have to learn to 
teach. No matter how good a preservice program may be, there are some 
things that can only be learned on the job” (p. 1026). 

The transition from student to teacher can also be described as a less 
problematic experience. The existence of easy or painful beginnings (Hub- 
erman, 1989) seems to be related to the balance between coping with dif- 
ficulties, and feelings of professional fulfillment (Alves, 2001) arising mainly 
from the psychic rewards of teaching (Lortie, 1975). In addition, the in- 
fluence of the school context and personal background and experience 
during preservice education seem to be important variables to be taken 
into account in the assessment of the first teaching experiences (Hebert & 
Worthy, 2001). Reporting on a story of success, these authors identified 
three main issues accounting for the positive experience of a first-year 
teacher: (1) a match between expectations, personality, and workplace re- 
alities; (2) evidence of impact; and (3) using successful strategies to manage 
student behavior and enter the social and political culture of the school 
(Hebert & Worthy). 

Research on teacher socialization has also shown the complex interplay 
of idiosyncratic and contextual factors in the process of learning to be a 
teacher. Some studies have highlighted the key influence of the “appren- 
ticeship of observation” (Lortie, 1975) on new teachers’ understandings and 
practices of teaching (see, e.g., Knowles, 1992; Nimmo, Smith, Grove, 
Courtney, & Eland, 1994), and others have stressed the powerful effect of 
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the workplace on teacher professional socialization (e.g., Jordell, 1987; 
Kuzmic, 1994; Rust, 1994). Kelchtermans and Ballet (2002), for instance, 
adopting an approach that combines the narrative-biographical and the 
micropolitical perspectives in the study of teacher socialization, concluded 
that micropolitics play an important role in teachers’ views of their early 
teaching experiences. 

Recently, empirical work has demonstrated the effects of workplace con- 
ditions and school culture on the induction of beginning teachers (Cole, 
1991; Williams, Prestage, & Bedward, 2001) and on teacher morale, com- 
mitment, and retention (Weiss, 1999). In this respect, a growing body of 
literature highlights the uniqueness and the complexity of the induction 
phase and stresses the need for adequate support and professional devel- 
opment opportunities during the early years in the profession (see, e.g., 
Hardy, 1999; Flores, 2000; Tickle, 1994, 2000). The intense learning that 
takes place during this phase of a teacher’s career impacts the ways in which 
professional identity is (re)constructed as teachers’ beliefs, values, and per- 
spectives are revisited and challenged against the powerful influences of the 
workplace. Despite the increasing number of studies that focus on becom- 
ing a teacher, further research is needed to shed light on what, how, and 
when new teachers learn at work, and how, when, and why they develop 
and change (or do not change) in certain ways. Knowing how new teachers 
act in context—their expectations and their needs, their limitations and 
their constraints—becomes a key issue if meaningful learning opportunities 
are to be provided for them. 


METHODOLOGY 


The aim of the study described in this article was to chart the development 
of a cohort of new teachers by examining the ways in which they learned, 
developed, and changed (or did not change) over the first 2 years of teach- 
ing in changing educational settings. Drawing upon data from a broader 
and ongoing piece of research on teachers’ professional development and 
change (Flores, 2001, 2002), this article focuses mainly on the participants’ 
perceptions of their experiences as first- and second-year teachers in two 
different school settings. 


THE PARTICIPANTS 


The purpose, time demands, and overall procedures of the research project 
were explained to all new teachers in six schools located in northern 
Portugal, and volunteers were called for. The schools were selected on the 
basis of the following criteria: type of school (rural, inner city and suburban) 
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and size (large, small, and medium). Findings from previous research 
(Flores, 1997) and official data (namely schools’ characteristics and location) 
obtained from the local education authorities were the two main sources of 
information for sampling purposes. Teachers were recruited according to 
the following characteristics: having undertaken an Integrated Model of 
Teacher Training degree in a public university and being in their first year 
of teaching without prior teaching experience. The model presupposes that 
the subject area (e.g., English, biology) and the pedagogical component are 
distributed simultaneously throughout the course. The latter encompasses 
subjects such as history and philosophy of education, psychology of devel- 
opment, sociology of education, curriculum development, educational 
technology, and methods of teaching. It is a 5-year course that includes 4 
years of full-time study at a university and 1 year of practicum in a school. 
Overall, 14 teachers agreed to participate in the study in 1999-2000. All 
were teaching for the first time, and their subjects included physics and 
chemistry (7), languages (3), mathematics (1), biology (1), physical educa- 
tion (1), and music (1). Nine were female teachers, and 5 were male teach- 
ers. Their ages ranged between 22 and 28 years old. All were followed up in 
their second placements (2000-2001) to examine further the processes of 
professional development and change. Because of teacher surplus and the 
existing recruitment policy in Portugal (which occurs mainly at a national 
level), new teachers have to move from one school to another, as was the 
case of the vast majority of the participants in this research project. 


DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 


Data were gathered twice a year through semistructured interviews. All the 
interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed verbatim. Transcriptions 
were returned to participants to be checked for accuracy and to have com- 
ments or supplementary information added. Principals were also inter- 
viewed at the beginning of the year to gain further insights into the school 
policy and culture. The annual report," a formal document that teachers 
have to write at the end of every school year, was also used as a data source. 
It provided access to new teachers’ perspectives about their experiences at 
school insofar as it should reflect their overall evaluation of their work 
during each school year. At the end of the study, all new teachers were also 
asked to write a report in which they looked back on their first 2 years of 
teaching, reflected on their experiences, and evaluated their participation 
in the research project. Students (n = 891) were also included in the study. 
They were asked to write a short essay describing their teacher at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the academic year, stressing the way in which he 
or she had changed over this period of time (teaching, relationship with the 
students, classes, and so on). This procedure elicited further information on 
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the process of teacher change, which complemented new teachers’ own 
perspectives. No observation was undertaken because of practical and time 
constraints, mainly related to the number of teachers (n = 14) and schools 
(n = 18 in total) involved in this research and to the location of the schools, 
which were spread out in the north of Portugal. 

A wealth of data were generated from the reports and the four interviews 
I conducted with all new teachers over a 2-year period. The dynamic nature 
of the research dictated a continuum of interaction between data collection 
and the process of description and interpretation (Bryman & Burgess, 
1994; Kvale, 1996) in such a way that the ongoing analysis of the data 
provided the relevant information to guide the subsequent phase of data 
gathering (Guba & Lincoln, 1989; Miles & Huberman, 1994). 

In the process of analysis, an inductive approach was used, and sub- 
stantive themes were defined as they emerged from the data according to 
the overall principles of grounded theory as suggested by Glaser and 
Strauss (1967) and Strauss and Corbin (1990). The process of data analysis 
was undertaken according to two phases. The first was a vertical analysis 
(Miles & Huberman, 1994) according to which each of the respondents’ 
interviews was analyzed separately. A second phase was then carried out 
according to a comparative or horizontal analysis (cross-case analysis; Miles 
& Huberman). In this phase, the method of constant comparative analysis 
(Glaser & Strauss) was used to look for common patterns and differences. 
This process was undertaken iteratively, and adjustments in the coding 
process were made where necessary. A way of ensuring the trustworthiness 
of the process of data analysis and coding was used: the validation of 
emerging categories by another researcher, a process known as interrater 
reliability (Silverman, 1993). Emerging categories and themes were always 
double-checked and validated by an independent researcher and by the 
participants themselves through the process of member checking or re- 
spondent validation (Guba & Lincoln, 1989; Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 
Themes arising from the data were taken into account to identify the main 
focus of further data collection throughout the research project (e.g., moti- 
vations for entering the teaching profession, evaluation of initial teacher 
education and practicum, perceptions of self as a teacher, images about 
good teaching, perceptions of school culture and leadership, support needs 
and induction, perceptions of change over time, views and experiences of 
professional development, professionalism, self-efficacy, and professional 
identity). A case record was also kept for each of the respondents over 
the 2-year period, and an overall analysis was undertaken at the end of 
the research. Such analysis enabled checking for recurring themes and 
regularities, and contrasting patterns both in each teacher’s accounts and 
across teachers’ responses. The discussion of all the results arising from 
the data collected over time is beyond the scope of this article, which reports 
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mainly on novices’ experience as first- and second-year teachers by ex- 
ploring contextual (two different school settings) and personal factors and 
the interplay between them, and their implications for teachers’ profes- 
sional development. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF THE FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 


Being a new teacher in a new school setting (having undertaken practicum 
during a school year, the final year of the preservice program) was de- 
scribed, at the beginning of the first year of teaching, as both a challeng- 
ing and a rewarding experience. New teachers were imbued with idealism 
and eagerness to learn, and they reported their increasing autonomy and 
responsibility insofar as they could make their own decisions about teach- 
ing. However, the first teaching experiences were to bring about the re- 
alization that teaching was more demanding than they were expecting, 
that they lacked the knowledge to undertake all the tasks and duties re- 
quired of them as teachers and, overall, that they did not feel supported at 
school. 


SHIFTING IDENTITIES: EXPECTATIONS VERSUS REALITY 


New teachers’ depictions of their first year of teaching were detailed and 
full of references to their high expectations and to the challenges and con- 
straints they encountered. They stressed the challenge of “being on their 
own’ and of leading a group of students without being observed or as- 
sessed. They were not trainees anymore, they were not told how to do their 
job; in short, they could make their own decisions about teaching. Auton- 
omy, responsibility, discovery of a “new world,” challenge, and new per- 
spective were keywords reiterated throughout the interviews. To quote two 
teachers, 


The first year of teaching is a year of great expectations, because you 
enter a different world. ... Last year as a trainee I had to follow rules 
and strategies that weren’t mine but my supervisors.’ I think the first 
year of teaching is always a sort of .. . influence on your career, isn’t it? 
I mean, it’s a real challenge. ... There are always things that you don’t 
know and that you never thought of until you get into a school. You 
only realize how certain things work when you become a real teacher. 
(NT14, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


For the first time I am working without any direct guidance. Dur- 
ing practicum I had the guidance and help from my supervisor. 
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Therefore, I felt an increase of responsibility, because there was no- 
body there to correct my mistakes. On the other hand, I felt more 
autonomous because we used to work together during practicum, and 
now I have to work on my own. (NT4, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


The transition from student and trainee to full-time teacher was, therefore, 
characterized by a growing awareness of a new role and status at school, 
which was both challenging and daunting. Alongside feelings of eagerness 
to start teaching, new teachers also reported that they feared being in a new 
school without support and guidance from other colleagues. They empha- 
sized that they were not aware of what they would encounter, which proved 
to be a source of anxiety and concern. Teachers referred to a reality that 
they already knew as students but of which they were not completely aware 
from a teacher’s perspective. The familiarity with classroom and school 
reality (from a student’s viewpoint) and, at the same time, the recognition of 
the unknown side of teaching (from a teacher’s perspective), are said to lead 
to a false sense of security and to become a source of problematic expe- 
riences (see, e.g., Arends, 1995; Bullough, 1989). The discovery of the 
“other side” of the school and classroom was related not only to a growing 
awareness of being a teacher but also to the realization that the reality was 
not what they were expecting. In other words, what they were supposed to 
do as teachers did not match their expectations, which led to a process of 
challenging and revisiting personal assumptions and beliefs with implica- 
~ tions for the (trans)formation of their professional identities. 


CHALLENGING TAKEN-FOR-GRANTED ASSUMPTIONS AND BELIEFS: THE 
PROCESS OF UNLEARNING AND RELEARNING 


‘Iwo main issues emerged in new teachers’ accounts as they described their 
experience at the beginning of their first year: Teaching was more de- 
manding and complex than they thought it would be, and they lacked the 
knowledge to undertake their new roles at school. They stressed the bu- 
reaucratic dimension of teaching, the amount and variety of work that 
teachers are expected to do, and the external (Ministry of Education) and 
internal (school) norms regulating the profession. The following quotations 
illustrate this point: 


Everything is new. ... I couldn’t imagine that teachers were supposed 
to be involved in so many activities in a school: you have the meetings, 
the roles to be performed, the minutes, and so on. I had no idea 
whatsoever. (NT 14, Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 
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It’s just too much paperwork. I think as a teacher you have to do loads 
of unnecessary tasks. And you have to act according to loads of reg- 
ulations. I think this is not good for the profession. ... I mean, there is 
too much control, too many regulations and teachers do not have a 
choice but to follow them.... Even the students, they complain, and 
they say “You cannot do this, you cannot do that” and you just don't 
have a way out.... As a teacher you are not as autonomous as you 
think you are. (NT8, Interview 2, Beginning of Year 1) 


By and large, teachers did not feel well prepared to undertake all the roles 
expected of them as full-time teachers. After having undertaken a teaching 
degree, inclusive of 1 year of practicum at school, new teachers were ex- 
pecting to be prepared to assume all the duties required of them. However, 
the school reality was to bring about a different picture: 


Well, I had very idealistic expectations about being a teacher. 
I thought that teaching wouldn’t involve so much work. I thought 
that you would have a peaceful life, because you wouldn't be expected 
to do the lesson planning in detail as you are supposed to do during 
the practicum. ... And I realized that it was the other way round after 
all! It seems that I have more work to do than I did last year. I have to 
think about what I am going to do tomorrow, and the day after to- 
morrow.... I am in my first year of teaching, I have to think of every 
single detail; otherwise things won’t work in the classroom. (NT3, 
Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 


As a student I thought (and actually it’s a common sense idea too) that 
as a teacher you don’t have much to do! I also thought that I would 
complete my Initial Training knowing everything that I was supposed 
to teach and I wouldn’t need to investigate and study anymore ... 
I was wrong, because if I want everything to work, it isn’t only about 
having ideas and mastering the topics, but it’s also about organizing 
things. So, it has been a surprise and a challenge for me. ... There are 
things that I didn’t realize as a student and now as a teacher you 
realize that they actually make sense. (NT5, Interview 1, Beginning o 

Year 1) 


Implicit in this view is the distinction between “communities of practice” 
and “communities of explanation” drawn by Freeman (1999). He argued 
that, although teachers participate in a community of practice, they belong 
to different communities of explanation. In other words, what they actually 
do in the workplace may be interpreted and explained by different frames 
of reference, a set of shared beliefs and values within a given community 
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(e.g., the former Initial Teacher Training, their prior experiences as stu- 
dents, their social backgrounds, and so on). 

Added to this was the unexpected lack of teamwork among teachers. 
Most emphasized the distant working relationships among staff, which once 
again related to the discrepancy between “ideals” and the “real world”—in 
short, the gap between the student and the teacher perspective. To quote 
one of them: 


I was already acquainted with this school, because I did my secondary 
education here ... and now I am allowed into places I have never 
been before. I thought that it would be very different, you know.... 
You notice a sort of ... distance among teachers ... and this is also the 
case with the teachers teaching the same subject. And I thought it 
would be different. I mean, the group of teachers teaching physics and 
chemistry doesn’t work as a team. I think that the group could have a 
different dynamic in terms of work. For instance, at the beginning of 
the academic year, you could do the planning together. ... Of course, 
it depends on the subject leader.... When I was younger I thought 
that teachers would have fun in the staff room, and that they would 
talk to one another all the time, but the reality is quite different. (NT8, 
Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 


Overall, the realization of the mismatch between the idealistic expectations 
of the professional-to-be—developed during the “apprenticeship of obser- 
vation” (Lortie, 1975) and the preservice teacher education—and the reality 
of teaching, has led to a continual and sometimes conflicting process of 
challenging personal beliefs, and consequently, of relearning from practice 
and/or “unlearning” the “unreal theories” acquired in college. Therefore, 
the need to adapt to the “real school” was salient in new teachers’ accounts 
as they faced the complex and changing nature of teaching. 


Over the last two years I tried to adapt what I learned at university. 
However, as I stressed several times during the interviews, most of 
what I have learned does not apply to the school reality. Therefore, 
I became aware of the need to adapt everything to the “real school.” 
(NT6, Final Report, October 2001) 


I think that as a teacher you are always changing. I mean, you have to 
change, there is always something that makes you change. For in- 
stance, the meaning of being a teacher is always changing. I mean 
your idea about what being a teacher is all about is always changing, as 
there is always something happening in the classroom, and sometimes 
little things that you don’t know how to cope with ... and that as a 
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student you don’t even think of ... I mean, you have to relearn in 
practice. (NT9, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


Interestingly, this tension between ideals and reality was also corroborated 
by some of the principals I interviewed. They highlighted the high expec- 
tations that new teachers hold when they get to schools and the decrease in 
motivation and enthusiasm as time goes on: 


They [new teachers] get disappointed . .. because they are young and 
enthusiastic, and they think that they are going to change the world, 
and the school as well. Then they start to realize that there are prob- 
lems that have to be sorted out. They wouldn’t think of them as 
problems in the first place. The bureaucratic dimension is too strong 
within a school, and they get disappointed. They realize that the re- 
ality is different from their own expectations. ... They have idealistic 
perspectives, and they cannot put them into practice, because of a 
wide array of reasons: the students, the teachers. . .. Sometimes their 
colleagues are older. They have got used to the reality, and they are 
not willing to change. New teachers would like to do different things 
in a school, but they face many obstacles. (Principal at a suburban 
school) 


On the one hand, new teachers know very little about the reality, and, 
on the other hand, they have high expectations about teaching. (Prin- 
cipal at a suburban school) 


In other words, starting teaching entails, for new teachers, the process of 
(re)constructing their professional identities. Not only does it relate to their 
making sense of their new role at school, which is tied to their own beliefs 
about teaching and being a teacher, but it is also a context-bound and 
socially located process, as earlier work has also demonstrated (Coldron & 
Smith, 1999; Maclure, 1993). To put it another way, professional identity is 
shaped by personal biography insofar as it determines the idiosyncratic way 
in which teachers cope with and respond to the institutional and situational 
constraints of the profession, and to their responsibilities and challenges in 
the workplace. 


COMING TO TERMS WITH A NEW ROLE IDENTITY: LEARNING TO COPE 


The process of becoming a teacher was marked by a growing recognition of 
the new and challenging roles at school. Beginning teachers referred to a 
gradual and individual process owing, in most cases, to the lack of support 
and guidance at school. They emphasized that their own adaptation to the 
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school reality and to their job was the result of a “matter of time” and of a 
process of (re)learning from experience: 


I am starting to relearn now, in practice ... I think that two months 
ago I had difficulties in ... I had moments where I thought of doing 
this or doing that and my mind was confused. Now, I think that I am 
able to have clearer ideas as time goes on ... now I am able to do 
things differently. Gradually I am starting to clarify my own ideas. 
(NT5, Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 


I had no idea about what my duties were. I didn’t know very well what 
I was going to do as a pedagogical coordinator. ... I told them [the 
students] that I was a new teacher, and that I was doing that job for the 
first time. ... You know, it’s a matter of time. Now I think I know what 
I have to do. But at the beginning it was very difficult to handle all 
this. ... I mean, you have to learn how to cope with the tasks you are 
supposed to do. (NT9, Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 


It is noteworthy that a trial-and-error process of learning was prevalent in 
their accounts, which is in line with earlier work (Marcelo, 1991; Olson & 
Osborne, 1991; Tickle, 1994; Veenman, 1984). It appeared that new teach- 
ers developed a set of coping strategies, according to a survival orientation, 
to adapt to the new tasks and roles required of them as teachers. The lack of 
' induction and support from colleagues and school leaders leading to an 
isolated and individual way of learning may at least in part account for this 
situation. 


LACK OF INDUCTION AT SCHOOL 


In the six schools participating in this research project (Year 1), there was 
no formal induction for new teachers. Although it has been recognized as an 
important phase of the teacher’s career, with long-term implications for 
teacher learning and professional development (see, for instance, the Min- 
istry of Education regulations about teacher education), neither the insti- 
tutions of higher education nor the teachers’ centers have organized specific 
activities for beginning teachers in the Portuguese context despite recent 
research on this field (Alves, 2001; Braga, 2001; Couto, 1998; Flores, 2000; 
Silva, 1997). The principals highlighted this point in the interviews I con- 
ducted with them during my first visit to the schools: 


Maybe we should pay attention to new teachers and provide them with 
support and guidance. Actually I think there is something missing 
here, because they are “sent” to the labor market on their own. There 
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is nobody to support them. (Principal in a large urban secondary 
school) 


I think new teachers are a bit lost, because we don’t have the best 
conditions to provide them with the basic information and support 
they need. That’s why I think your work will contribute to developing 
our understanding about the initial phase of the teacher’s career. 
(Principal in a small rural elementary school) 


New teachers corroborated this picture. In terms of guidance and support 
at school, they referred to the welcome meeting for all staff at the beginning 
of the school year, the distribution of the handbook with the schools’ char- 
acteristics and regulations, a visit to the school catchment area and the 
existence of specific meetings for those performing other roles at school, 
namely pastoral duties. However, according to them, these activities were 
not useful for, nor relevant to, their needs. 


The only thing they provided was a visit to the school’s catchment area 
... to get acquainted with the students’ environment. But there was no 
support at all in terms of the duties required of you as a teacher......: 
There is nobody to inform you, to support you. At this school people 
work according to the following idea: “let’s see how things work.” 
(NT3, Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 


There was a table and chairs, we sat down, we listened to the prin- 
cipal’s speech and we left. This was the support I got. (NT4, Interview 
1, Beginning of Year 1) 


The lack of information and support from school leaders and colleagues led 
beginning teachers to adopt a personal way of coping with their duties. 
They emphasized that the meetings were not prepared for newcomers but 
for those who already knew what to do; therefore, they had to find the 
information they needed for themselves. Images of being in the dark and 
lost were dominant: 


At the beginning of the year the principal distributed the school 
guidelines to each of the teachers, and we became acquainted with the 
school characteristics. ... But still I was a bit lost at the beginning, 
because I didn’t know anyone in my department ... and there wasn’t 
much communication among teachers. (NT11, Interview 2, End of 
Year 1) 
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They tried to organize a welcome activity, but they failed. ... They 
organized a meeting for all the staff and everything ... but, I mean 
everything was prepared for those who already knew what to do. And 
I had to try to get the information myself about what I was supposed 
to do, even in the case of the pastoral role, because the explanations 
were too vague. (NT5, Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 


There wasn’t a specific support for new teachers, I mean for teachers 
teaching for the first time (and in this school we are quite a few), and 
we were a bit in the dark. I think there wasn’t any support at all. 
(NT 10, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


The lack of collaboration, the distant and hierarchical working relationships 
among teachers, and the existence of “two groups” within the school—the 
newcomers and the staff with a permanent post—were also highlighted in 
new teachers’ accounts. This depiction was also valid for the kind of inter- 
action existing at the department level, as illustrated by the following com- 
ment: “There is a kind of barrier between new and old staff. As they are 
already integrated into the school they do not bother to welcome you” 
(NT 12, Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1). And later on, she stated, 


Well, you know that as a new teacher you go to a new school and you 
do not feel welcomed. You have to relate to many different people who 
have been in the profession for many years and you feel an initial 
distance. ... I mean it’s very tough for a newcomer to deal with this, 
especially because you realize that people are together in groups as 
they have worked in the same school for a long time... . You don’t feel 
welcomed at all. And I think people from the same subject area or 
department should welcome the new teacher too, so s/he can get used 
to the school. But what you notice is a distant relationship among staff. 
I mean, there is a kind of hierarchy in the school. (NT12, Interview 2, 
End of Year 1) 


Seeking advice from colleagues was not an easy job for new teachers. They 
found themselves facing a dilemma: being aware of the lack of knowledge 
about the tasks they had to perform and, at the same time, acting as “‘pro- 
fessionals” who were aware of and knowledgeable about their duties as 
teachers. Some took the initiative and sought advice from colleagues with 
whom they had a closer relationship (usually former college colleagues or 
other young teachers): 


I have been learning. Basically I have been asking questions to my 
colleagues “Look, how have you done this?” or “How do you usually 
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do this?” I have been seeking advice from colleagues. At first I wasn’t 
comfortable in doing so. Now I realize that there is no problem asking 
colleagues for help. I mean if you don’t know, you have to ask some- 
body else. It’s not about that you don’t know the stuff you should 
know. ... I mean, it’s because no one has ever taught you, you really 
don’t know because no one has taught you before. You have never 
done such kinds of tasks. You don’t know how to do them, so you have 
to ask. (NT4, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


Whenever I had a problem I sought help from other colleagues, 
I mean new teachers like me, because I wasn’t comfortable asking for 
advice or help from a teacher who had a permanent post at the school. 
(NT3, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


Only a minority reported that they asked for advice or help from the prin- 
cipal or his or her team. When they did so, they focused on problems 
related to bureaucratic work: “When I needed guidance I asked for help 
from the people in the executive council [governing body at school] and 
they helped me. In terms of assistance I had to take the initiative, otherwise 
you don’t have any support at all” (NT2, Interview 2, End of Year 1). 

By and large, the nature of communication within the school and its 
structures (e.g., departments, formal meetings) was guided by the assump- 
tion that teachers already had the basic knowledge and skills to handle all 
the duties required of them. As the principals and the new teachers them- 
selves argued, the school policy did not include the guidance of new en- 
trants into the profession. The school policy also did not include assisting 
and training teachers who were expected to perform other roles in addition 
to teaching; in most cases, these duties—for example, pastoral duties, sub- 
ject leader, head of department—required the mastery of a set of specific 
skills. Therefore, new teachers had to work out for themselves ways of 
coping with their new responsibilities at school, leading to the emergence of 
an isolated and idiosyncratic process of “becoming a teacher.” 

Overall, new teachers referred to their first year of teaching as a learning 
experience, but also a tiring and stressful one. They highlighted that per- 
forming new roles at school (for which they did not feel well prepared), 
dealing with new tasks (which they were not expecting), and making de- 
cisions about teaching on their own (without any assistance or guidance) led 
to the need for a continuing and intense process of learning. It seemed that 
although intrinsic factors were more important in the positive evaluation of 
the first year of teaching (such as student learning and motivation, and the 
teacher/student relationship), organizational and structural issues (e.g., 
heavy workload, lack of resources, new roles, working conditions) and 
school culture (e.g., the nature of working relationships among staff and 
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peer support, especially from young teachers and former colleagues at col- 
lege) were crucial in determining the most negative features of the first 
teaching experience: 


It was a very positive year, because I got used to the school. There was 
a good relationship among staff, especially amongst newcomers. I also 
liked my students although their behavior wasn’t good enough some- 
times. ... It was a very positive year. I have been learning a few things 
and I am still learning. (NT1, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


I had a very positive experience during this year. I will miss my col- 
leagues and the school. I think it has to do with the fact that when 
I came here I met one of my colleagues from university and from 
practicum, so I believe that’s why I feel that it wasn’t that bad. But 
I guess that when I have to go to another school, it will be different. 
I wish I could stay in this school next year. (NT9, Interview 2, End of 
Year 1) 


The close relationship with the students and their motivation and learning 
were key issues in teachers’ sense of professional fulfillment that also ac- 
counted for the positive evaluation of the first-year experience. 


From my first year of teaching I will remember my students. My 
relationship with them is the most positive feature of this year. (NT6, 
Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


To me the relationship with some of my students was the most im- 
portant bit. ... I mean, the teacher/student relationship became closer 
as time went on.... Right now I am really enjoying it, there isn’t 
a distant relationship anymore. In fact, I think there is a friendly 
relationship. (NT8, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


However, novice teachers also identified school- and job-related factors as 
the most negative features of their first year of teaching. They referred to 
the heavy workload, the performance of new roles for which they did not 
feel well prepared, the lack of information and support, the lack of organ- 
ization at school level, the lack of adequate resources and equipment, and 
the existing control over teachers: 


It has been a very tough year—there were loads of new tasks to do and 
new roles to perform for which I wasn’t well prepared. It has been 
a very tiring year. For instance, the pastoral role has been a very 
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demanding job. It requires much of your time. (NT2, Interview 2, 
End of Year 1) 


Last year as a trainee I had support from my supervisors and from 
other teachers at school. This year I was on my own, and I wasn’t used 
to such a heavy workload ... and suddenly you have to face all those 
students. At the beginning I had to face several problems in dealing 
with them, I mean trying to define my position and their position 
inside the classroom. (NT12, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 


THE SECOND YEAR: NEW CONTEXTS, NEW CHALLENGES, NEW 
BEGINNINGS 


The participants in this research project were given a post in a different 
school for their second year of teaching. As a consequence of the teacher 
recruitment policy and teacher surplus, most (11 out of 14) were teaching in 
schools far from their homes (average 250 kilometers), which required 
them to work (and live) in a different and unknown region of the country. 

A brief glimpse at schools’ characteristics shows that most of the begin- 
ning teachers (10 out of 14) worked in rural and isolated settings in very 
poor catchment areas, where dropout rates were high. Only two teachers 
were in urban schools and two teachers in suburban schools. Rural schools 
were small on average (e.g., with 33, 39, and 40 teachers on their staff, and 
188, 360, and 240 students, respectively), and the vast majority of their staff 
were young. One teacher worked in a small rural primary school (with 10 
students), and she was supported by a coordinator teacher and another 
teacher for students with special learning needs. Teachers were descriptive 
when they talked about their second year of teaching. They highlighted the 
new challenges, constraints, and dilemmas they faced resulting from being a 
new teacher in a new school. 


“LANDING” IN A NEW SCHOOL: COPING WITH ISOLATION AND DISTANCE 


Being a teacher in a different school—and in most cases in rural, poor, and 
very isolated catchment areas—had a strong effect on the way that the par- 
ticipants described their experiences as second-year teachers. The meta- 
phors of landing in a school, being lost, and the shock of being in a new area 
illustrate well the way that participants perceived their new placement: being 
far from home, facing the unknown, and having a sense of powerlessness: 


This has been a very tough year for me. It was very hard for me to get 
to know the school and this area. I feel like I’ve landed here. I mean I 
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had no idea that I would be teaching here.... This is a small rural 
school and there are loads of disciplinary problems. ... When I got 
here, it was a real shock. I felt very disappointed. (NT9, Interview 3, 
Beginning of Year 2) 


This year my experience is very different from last year. Last year I 
felt happier than I do now. At the beginning of this year I felt very 
disappointed, I felt lost, I didn’t know anyone here. Last year I was 
lucky because I knew one of my colleagues and the staff were young, 
so it was easier for me to get to know the school. (NTI, Interview 3, 
Beginning of Year 2) 


The isolation—not only in geographical terms but also from a social and 
psychological point of view—was the most negative feature emphasized 
throughout the interviews. Teachers stressed its effects both at the personal 
and professional level. The negative perception of the new social and ge- 
ographical setting, and being far from home, had a negative impact on new 
teachers’ predispositions and willingness to teach. Lack of motivation, low 
morale and commitment, disappointment, and frustration were reiterated 
throughout their accounts: 


In this school I feel very constrained in terms of my work, because of 
the distance of the school from my home. You feel very isolated and 
your willingness to work and your motivation for doing things are 
very low. I mean, in psychological terms .. . it’s very hard to cope with 
this situation ... being far from everything, from my family, my 
home.... You just don’t care about anything.... I realized that this 
school wasn’t a very pleasant one to work in when I first came here. 
And I didn’t feel like coming back. And since my first day at the school 
I could tell that I wouldn’t be doing a good job here. (NT 12, Interview 
3, Beginning of Year 2) 


I got here and things have started to go wrong ever since. I started to 
feel depressed ... because of the whole situation but especially the 
geographical environment that made me feel very unhappy. This 
place is not nice at all. I don’t think that my feeling unhappy has to do 
with the fact of being far away from home. I think it has to do with this 
place itself; it is not a pleasant region to live.... At the beginning it 
looked as if I was in my first year of teaching. I mean, everything was 
new for me. I noticed that classes were small, the school was small .. . 
in a poor and isolated area ... and I found it difficult to adapt to a 
different context of teaching. And I was on my own. Last year I taught 
in a school also far way from home but a colleague of mine also 
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worked there and we supported each other. (NT9, Interview 3, 
Beginning of Year 2) 


AGAINST THE ODDS 


The new contexts of teaching were to bring about new challenges. Not only 
did new teachers face new social, cultural, and professional realities (which 
they were not expecting), but they also claimed an increase of workload 
along with the performance of other roles at school. Added to this was the 
realization of being alone in a new school. In addition to this sense of “new 
beginning,” they also reported a lack of information and support from the 
school administration. Not surprisingly, feelings of being lost and finding 
one’s own way were recurring themes in their accounts: 


I felt lost at the beginning of the year. There is nobody to support you. 
Nobody explains anything to you. You have to find your own way by 
asking other people; otherwise you won’t know anything. Up until 
today I knew nothing about the school regulations. I don’t have the 
booklet yet. I felt very uncomfortable at the beginning of the year, 
because I didn’t know anybody in the school and I wasn’t comfortable 
in asking people about the way the school operated. (NT 1, Interview 
3, Beginning of Year 2) 


In most cases, alongside the lack of support and information was a lack of 
organization at school, which led new teachers to a struggle for survival. 
Therefore, an isolated and idiosyncratic way of dealing with the demanding 
and varied nature of the job was prevalent: 


I am really concerned with my work in this school. I mean, I have to 
do my teaching and I don’t know what the main goal of the school is 
and I feel lonely. (NT 11, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 


What makes me feel sad is the lack of organization within the school. 
You don’t know what’s going on here. ... I mean, you work on your 
own, you don’t know what’s going on, and you have to struggle to do 
your job. In terms of organization, this school is chaos. (NT12, In- 
terview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 


Feelings of tiredness, frustration, and low self-motivation began to emerge 
as time went on, which affected teachers’ sense of self-efficacy. Along with 
these were issues associated with the isolation and distance from home, 
negative perceptions of school culture and leadership, and poor working 
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conditions. Overall, teachers highlighted the “culture of separation” within 
the school (between the newcomers and experienced staff), the lack of 
support and guidance (in dealing with their roles and tasks), and ineffective 
leadership. By and large, the second year of teaching proved to be a more 
difficult and negative experience than the first year, which led to a struggle 
for personal and professional survival: 


I think this year was worse than last year. I feel that my work isn’t as 
good as it was last year, I don’t feel happy with it.... I don’t know 
what’s going on really.... They [students] just don’t pay attention to 
me. My work is worse and I definitely don’t feel motivated to teach 
them. (NT8, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


I am not happy working in this school and I can’t wait for the end of 


the school year. ... I notice that in this school there is a gap between 
younger staff, newcomers and people who have worked in this school 
for many years.... I feel disappointed because you get there with 


expectations, willing to do things for the school, and you give up 
because you start thinking. “Why do I bother? Nobody cares. Why 
should I care?” I mean you feel frustrated because the school doesn’t 
support you. (NT1, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


By and large, the second year of teaching was described as a negative ex- 
perience by half of the teachers involved in this research project. Six rated 
their second year as a more negative experience than their first year, while | 
teacher stated that her second year of teaching was as equally tiring and 
negative as her first year. 

Conversely, 3 teachers reported that their second year of teaching was a 
better experience than their first year, whereas 3 other teachers stated that 
their second year of teaching was as equally positive as their first year. One 
teacher reported that his experience in his second placement was similar to 
his first year of teaching, being positive and negative in equal terms. The 
negative evaluation of the second year of teaching was related to feelings of 
tiredness, frustration, and low self-motivation: “My evaluation of my ex- 
perience this [second] year is much more negative. ... I don’t enjoy teach- 
ing.... I feel less happy with my work because I feel less motivated and I 
think that self-motivation is very important in teaching” (NT10, Interview 
4, End of Year 2). 

‘Teachers also cited issues such as isolation and distance from home, 
school culture and leadership, and poor working conditions as key factors 
in their negative evaluation of their second year of teaching. They high- 
lighted the “culture of separation” within the school (between the new- 
comers and experienced staff), the lack of support and guidance (in dealing 
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with their roles and tasks), and the ineffective and badly organized lead- 
ership: 


Well, in terms of leadership, this school is absolutely surreal.... I 
mean, it’s chaos. They just don’t have a clue how to run the school; 
they lack organization and they don’t care and teachers end up doing 
the same.... People do their teaching and they go home. (NT12, 
Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


You are far from home and on the top of that you are the only person 
teaching the subject.... There is no one you can talk to about your 
subject; you can’t share anything.... I mean, no equipment, isola- 
tion.... Apart from a few colleagues I won’t have much to remember 
from my second year of teaching. (NT2, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


Interestingly, 5 teachers out of 14 reported that the initial lack of motivation 
and disappointment, owing to the isolation and distance of the school (lo- 
cated in rural and poor areas) from their homes, gave way to a positive 
attitude toward teaching and, in some cases, toward a broader understand- 
ing of their role as teachers. Supportive and collaborative cultures within 
the school, strong and encouraging leadership and positive feedback from 
students, particularly their motivation and achievement, were the major 
reasons behind the shift from rather pessimistic expectations toward a more 
committed and positive perspective: 


At first I had very low expectations because I was going to teach in a 
small rural school. But when I got to know the school, I changed my 
mind. I feel really happy despite the distance. Here staff talk to one 
another—I mean there is no gap between those with a permanent post 
and the newcomers. This year there is teamwork, whereas last year 
there was a more individualistic way of working. The principal is very 
supportive, and the students are doing really well; in general, they 
have higher motivation and achievement. I am really happy. (NT7, 
Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 


Enthusiasm, dedication, and job satisfaction were recurring themes in their 
accounts, alongside a high sense of self-efficacy and self-motivation: 


It was a gradual process ... my relationship with the students was 
getting better every day... and the school is very nice. As time went 
on, coming to school wasn’t an effort to me any more and the initial 
lack of motivation, because of the location and distance of the school, 
was transformed into motivation which is getting greater each day. I 
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mean, we are approaching the end of the year and I feel more and 
more motivated to come to school and conduct experiments with my 
students. ... Students see you as a model and you can’t let them down. 
And I have a good relationship with my colleagues too. (NT4, Inter- 
view 4, End of Year 2) 


This year is more positive than last year... and I feel more motivated 
because of the experiences I came across. There are still those stu- 
dents who are keen to learn and who are motivated and committed 
after all.... I mean, it has to do with the way they see the subject. If 
they are doing well and they are able to achieve the goals, I know that 
I am doing a good job. (NT13, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


Overall, the second year of teaching was seen as a challenging experience 
for teachers whose sense of self-efficacy, self-motivation, and strong morale— 
along with perceptions of school culture and leadership, in most cases°-— 
were key elements in determining the success of their work, and therefore 
their commitment to teaching. 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF TEACHING: RETREAT FROM IDEALISM 
VERSUS COMMITMENT TO TEACHING AND LEARNING 


The confrontation with the unexpected complexity of teaching and with the 
dynamics of schools and classrooms led new teachers to revisit and chal- 
lenge their initial beliefs about the profession and about being a teacher 
with implications for their professional identities. 

By and large, according to teachers’ own perceptions, over the 2-year 
period, a more inductive and student-centered approach to teaching gave 
way to a more traditional and teacher-centered one. Most of the new 
teachers admitted that they adopted a more formal style of teaching as time 
went on. A recurring pattern was found in new teacher’s accounts: lectur- 
ing/explaining new topics, students working on their own and assessing 
their own work, leaving behind issues of flexibility, individuality, and re- 
sponsiveness which were key elements in their depictions of good teaching 
at the beginning of their first year of teaching. This trend lends support to 
earlier work on beginning teachers’ instructional practices (see, e.g., Powell, 
1997; Vonk & Schras, 1987). In the words of two teachers, 


I feel a bit frustrated. I think that I am now a more traditional teacher, 
a teacher who lectures the kids. There are a few moments where I am 
able to try some experiments and make them reflect on things, but 
those moments are not very frequent. Basically I lecture them, I make 
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them do some exercises and I assess their work. (NT10, Interview 3, 
Beginning of Year 2) 


Sometimes I forget that I am an educator and I focus on the content to 
be covered and on the syllabus. This has to do with the students, 
because whenever I try to organize a different activity, they take ad- 
vantage of that and they mess around ... so I lecture them and classes 
become boring. ... Students do not respond to my teaching ... and I 
start to work according to a set of routines and I become a boring 
teacher. (NT5, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 


Problems in dealing effectively with classroom management, along with 
issues of teacher socialization in the workplace, explained this trend. Most 
of the new teachers adopted a role of greater leadership and a more tra- 
ditional approach to teaching owing to their need for “being in control” of 
classroom events. The dilemma between providing students with a pleasant 
learning environment—which was associated with issues of flexibility and 
responsiveness to their needs—and keeping order in the classroom was at 
the forefront of the teachers’ responses: 


You have to be very careful with the students, otherwise they go too 
far. The more you are flexible, the more they cause problems inside 
the classroom. (NT2, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 


I think that sometimes classes go wrong ... because of my trying hard 
to have a better relationship with them [students]; sometimes they go 
too far and I get upset for letting them go that far. (NT 10, Interview 1, 
Beginning of Year 1) 


Students corroborated these trends. They suggested a shift from a more 
student-centered toward a more teacher-centered approach to teaching. 
The increase in written work and blackboard and textbook use, alongside 
the decrease in the variety of activities (such as experiments, games, or 
group work), reflected this general pattern. According to students, some 
teachers also became less responsive to their learning needs. In other 
words, it appeared that teachers tended to adopt a survival perspective. 
They struggled to interact effectively with the students and, therefore, they 
preferred to lecture them. 


Classes were more interesting at the beginning. She was able to mo- 
tivate us ... but now she teaches us by reading the textbook all the 
time and we don’t understand anything.... Classes became less and 
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less interesting; they worsened a lot. She isn’t able to motivate us. 
(17-year-old student) 


At the beginning, we did lots of different activities in the classroom. 
Now we only do the homework and the exercises from the textbook. 
(11-year-old student) 


Now she lectures us all the time and she writes a lot on the blackboard. 
(15-year-old student) 


As time went by, the teacher became stricter in relation to students’ 
behavior inside the classroom, and she is always telling us to shut up. 
(16-year-old student) 


Four teachers seemed to follow a different pattern. According to them and 
their own students, they seemed to have become more flexible in their 
teaching and more responsive to students’ learning needs and to have dis- 
played a more caring attitude toward them. Student motivation and 
achievement, along with a greater knowledge of the context and of the 
students, which was made possible by a supportive atmosphere at school, 
accounted for their commitment and positive attitude. 


Since September there have been several changes. She explains better 
because she has got used to us and she goes through things over and 
over again. (15-year-old student) 


Classes became more and more interesting. ... She cares a lot. Stu- 
dents participate more and more in classroom activities and classes 
have a very good atmosphere for us to work in. (16-year-old student) 


He has changed a lot. At the beginning he felt a bit lost because he 
wasn’t at ease in the classroom. As he started to get to know us, he 
became calmer and now he is clearer than he used to be in explaining 
the topics. He was a bit confused, but now he explains things better. 
(16-year-old student) 


Classes are even more interesting now and her relationship with the 
students is better, especially with the slower learners; she helps them 
and stimulates their learning. (15-year-old student) 


Issues of responsiveness to students’ learning needs, care, flexibility, and 
the use of a variety of teaching methods were stressed by teachers and their 
students. Commitment, enthusiasm, dedication, and high expectations of 
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themselves and of their students as learners were also key characteristics of 
these teachers who were portrayed as “good” and “professional” by their 
students.° 

It is worth noting that some of the novice teachers reported on the ways 
that their beliefs and views of teaching were challenged and revisited as a 
consequence of making sense of the “real world” of teaching in different 
contexts. In fact, it is possible to identify a contradiction between what it 1s 
and what it should be. When they described the teacher’s role and good 
teaching, issues of flexibility, care, responsiveness to students’ learning 
needs, and the use of a variety of methods were recurring features. How- 
ever, according to teachers themselves, the way they taught went against the 
ideal beliefs that they initially held. Embedded in their practices and in their 
understanding of their job was a dilemma clearly highlighted by one teach- 
er: “Sometimes I am not what I want to be as a teacher or what I think I 
want to be as a teacher” (NT5, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2). 

Implicit in this tension is what Keddie (1971) termed the educationist 
and the teacher contexts, the former being related to “how things ought to 
be,” the latter being described as “the world of zs” (p. 135). In other words, 
teachers’ views as educationists may be contradicted in their practices as 
teachers. The following extracts provide evidence of the conflict between 
one’s own image of good teaching and actual practice: 


In ideological terms, I still keep my initial ideas about teaching, but I 
start realizing that if I try to put them into practice, they don’t work, 
and I end up doing what works in practice. (NT5, Interview 4, End of 
Year 2) 


When I was a student teacher I had a positive view of teaching and 
that things could be improved. Now I start understanding and getting 
used to... the system so to speak. I mean, teachers have loads of work 
to do, especially when it comes to marking and assessing students ... 
and they don’t want to fill in loads of forms and other paperwork... . 
You can have a different way of seeing things but you end up carrying 
on like most of them [teachers]; you think “Other people do that— 
why shouldn’t I do that as well? Why should I bother? Why should I 
have to do loads of work?” I know that this is wrong, but consciously: 
or unconsciously you start thinking the same way, or at least you start 
acting the same way. (NT14, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


It seems that teachers compromised their beliefs about what they saw as 
good teaching, and they started to do “what works” in practice. In addition, 
they became socialized into the ethos of teaching, and consequently, they 
started to comply with the “ways of doing things” at school. In fact, the shift 
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from more innovative approaches to teaching toward more teacher- 
centered ones was also accompanied by a growing focus on outcomes as a 
result of teacher socialization in the workplace. Most of the teachers re- 
ported on the way in which they became socialized into the school culture 
by adopting its norms and values. Conservatism and compliance emerged 
in their accounts, replacing their initial enthusiasm and, in a sense, their 
proactive attitudes. This shift was described as a gradual process as they got 
to know the way in which schools and their colleagues operated. Individ- 
ualism, low morale, and the excessive bureaucracy within teaching were 
recurring themes referred to by teachers to account for the loss of idealism, 
the emergence of routines, and the sense of “giving up”: 


Maybe I am getting a bit more used to the system.... I mean, now I 
don’t try to change anything; there is no point in doing that. The 
school is the way it is, you have to get used to it... . If they want you to 
do something, you do [it] ... and that’s it. Nobody complains and 
everybody is happy and you avoid problems like the ones I came 
across here. ... The best for you to do is let everything go ... and you 
won't have any problems. (NT8, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


An increasingly negative depiction of teaching as a profession was empha- 
sized in most cases, giving rise to feelings of frustration and disappointment. 
Teachers reiterated issues such as the complexity, diversity, and demanding 
nature of teaching and its bureaucratic and changing dimension. 


The discouragement is getting greater... I have never thought that 
teaching would involve so much bureaucracy; you are always caught in 
the middle of something that you don’t know.... During the last two 
years I have learned that as a teacher you cannot go much further 
than what is written in the syllabus; otherwise parents and students 
start to complain. ... What you are supposed to do is already set up in 
the syllabus for you. (NT10, Final Report, October, 2001) 


However, not all the teachers followed these patterns. Two of them—in one 
case, despite the negative perception of school culture and leadership— 
maintained their enthusiasm and optimism. Interestingly, both had given 
intrinsic motivations for entering teaching: a strong personal choice to be- 
come a teacher and the willingness to work with children. They stated that 
they were still committed to teaching as a career, and they assumed that 
they could make a positive contribution, especially for the benefit of their 
students. The need to adapt to different contexts and to become more 
flexible in teaching according to the students’ own pace and learning needs 
was a key issue in their accounts: 
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Despite everything, my self-motivation is still there, although I expe- 
rience more and more difficulties. But I think that improvement is 
possible; you can’t create an idealistic idea and stick to that idea for 
good. I mean, you have to adapt to different contexts. ... I would like 
to give my best, but I realize that it doesn’t depend only on myself 
wanting that change to happen. But I know that I can change some- 
thing for my students and I can see the result of my trying hard. And 
it’s all that I need to feel that change is possible, that there are good 
things in teaching, that there is a positive perspective in teaching de- 
spite the huge number of things that work against you. ... That’s what 
I usually say: “I came to this profession because I wanted to become a 
teacher.” (NT 11, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 


Interestingly, two other teachers seem to have recovered their lost idealism 
and optimism during their second year of teaching. They emphasized that 
the less positive experience of their first year of teaching (and of their 
practicum) led them to feelings of disenchantment and disappointment. 
Teaching in a different context, however, was a very positive and rewarding 
experience, due especially to student motivation, commitment, and achieve- 
ment, along with positive perceptions of school culture: 


The idea that I had before entering teaching has changed. During 
practicum and last year, I got this idea that all students lack motivation 
and commitment to learning. But this year I had a different expe- 
rience. I came across students who were keen on learning and this has 
a positive influence on the way I worked. ... They make you act in a 
certain way. You have such and such an attitude because of your stu- 
dents, because of the way they react in the classroom. (NT13, Inter- 
view 4, End of Year 2) 


And later on she stated, 


My second year of teaching was a very positive experience. ... The 
supportive atmosphere existing in the school (among teachers, be- 
tween teachers and support staff, and between students and teachers) 
was also very important and made me believe again in teaching as a 
very rewarding job. (NT 13, Final Report, October 2001) 


These findings corroborate Zeichner and Tabachnick’s (1985) study, which 
demonstrated that induction into teaching does not necessarily lead to a loss 
of idealism. This was the case of four teachers, two of whom, although they 
admitted having experienced a less positive first year, referred to a recovery 
of their original ideals. 
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Although for the majority of participants (10 out of 14), the widespread 
loss of idealism and increasing compliance—which much of the literature 
on new teachers describes (see, for instance, Alves, 2001; Huberman, 1991; 
Olson & Osborne, 1991; Silva, 1997; Veenman, 1984)—does apply, 4 
teachers revealed a sustained commitment to teaching and learning. Per- 
sonal and contextual factors may account for this, such as intrinsic moti- 
vation to become a teacher (stressed by 2 teachers), high morale (referred to 
by 2 teachers), commitment and willingness to “make a difference” in stu- 
dents’ lives (emphasized by 2 teachers), and supportive school cultures and 
encouraging leadership (stressed by 3 teachers). As they highlighted in their 
accounts, they were still enthusiastic about being a teacher at the end of 
their second year of teaching. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has provided evidence of the struggles, continuities, and dis- 
continuities of becoming a teacher. New teachers felt overwhelmed by the 
amount and variety of duties that they were expected to perform at school, 
which, along with the lack of support and guidance, forced them into 
“learning while doing.” This learning at work related to their struggle in 
becoming “professionals” by allowing them to make sense of their teaching 
experience in changing educational settings and by (re)interpreting their 
beliefs and values in context with implications for the (re)construction of 
their professional identities. The confrontation with the unexpected com- 
plexity of teaching and with the dynamics of schools and classrooms led new 
teachers to revisit, challenge, and (re)frame their initial beliefs and images 
about teaching and, consequently, to the (trans)formation of their identities. 
In short, their understandings of what it means to be a teacher were chal- 
lenged, and altered, as they negotiated their institutional roles in the work- 
place. This is in line with earlier work showing that teacher identity is a 
culturally embedded, open, and shifting process (Sachs, 2001) and a “con- 
tinuing site of struggle” (Maclure, 1993, p. 313) that is located in a given 
social space (Coldron & Smith, 1999). Feiman-Nemser (2001) highlighted 
its complexity and ongoing nature, which implies, for beginning teachers, 
the combination of sometimes competing pieces of their past and present 
situations. 

This study has also demonstrated that the process whereby teachers al- 
tered their attitudes toward, and their practices and views of, teaching was 
complex and dependent on the interplay between idiosyncratic and con- 
textual factors. A teacher-centered and outcome-led approach to teaching 
seems to have been strengthened as time went on. In addition, issues of self- 
motivation and _ self-efficacy emerged as distinctive features between 
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teachers who were enthusiastic and committed to teaching and learning, 
and those who adopted a more compliant and “giving up” attitude. Along- 
side the mediating influence of school culture and leadership was the effect 
of personal biographies, which accounted for both similarities and differ- 
ences among teachers; it is worth noting’ issues of personal motivation, 
willingness, and commitment to learning and teaching. 

Findings from this study have implications for teacher education in gen- 
eral, and for initial teacher training (ITT) in particular. They call into ques- 
tion the role of universities and schools as training institutions in the 
preparation of preservice teachers if ITT programs are to be successful and 
if effective and meaningful professional learning experiences are to be pro- 
moted. A more holistic and articulated approach requires universities and 
schools to engage in a collaborative dialogue to enhance the potential of both 
institutions. The building of partnerships is therefore a key issue in bringing 
together teacher educators, mentors, and student teachers and in overcom- 
ing the classic divide between theory and practice (Day, 1999; Zeichner, 
1995). This partnership is particularly important in the context of the so- 
called integrated model of teacher training in the Portuguese context, which 
is currently undergoing a restructuring process. Despite the recognition of 
an effort to articulate the theoretical and the practical dimensions in the 
training of teachers in recent years (Lima, Castro, Magalhaes, & Pacheco, 
1995), the integrated perspective is far from being a reality in many pre- 
service programs. Campos (1995) argued that “the interaction between the 
subject-matter component and the pedagogical one is almost non-existent, 
one of the fundamental reasons for the model” (p. 315). A recent report on 
research focusing on ITT carried out in Portugal over the last decade has 
highlighted the profound problems related to the preservice education of 
teachers, among which were the gap between theory and practice and the 
lack of a clear framework of what it means to be a teacher in today’s society 
(Estrela, Esteves, & Rodrigues, 2002). There is a need for teacher educators 
to rethink their role in the preparation of teachers in order to move beyond 
the fragmented way in which knowledge is delivered, and the formal and 
academic logic that is still prevalent in some ITT programs (Canario, 2001). 

Evidence from this study also suggests that prior beliefs and preconcep- 
tions about teaching, learning, and being a teacher that student teachers 
bring with them to their initial teacher education course need to be taken 
into account. Prospective teachers should be given meaningful opportuni- 
ties to analyze and reflect upon their own beliefs and values, insofar as they 
have an impact on the way that they learn how to become teachers and, 
consequently, on the way that they assess their training both at university 
and at school. Learning situations in which student teachers are given op- 
portunities to talk about and reflect on their own conceptions of teaching, 
learning, and being a teacher must therefore be enhanced. 
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This study also supports the contention that induction is a key phase in a 
teacher’s career and must be given more attention by policy makers, school 
leaders, teacher educators, and other stakeholders. In the Portuguese con- 
text, this is an issue that has not yet been addressed effectively despite the 
increasing number of studies that have highlighted its relevance and use- 
fulness (Alves, 2001; Braga, 2001; Couto, 1998; Flores, 2000; Silva, 1997). 
Furthermore, support and guidance provided by school leaders in the 
workplace is far from being responsive to new teachers’ needs, as evidence 
from this study also suggests. However, an induction policy needs to be 
framed and organized within a broad perspective of professional develop- 
ment of teachers (Day, 1999, 2001). It needs to go beyond the mere prac- 
tical advice and socialization process whereby new entrants become 
members of a given professional culture, and include opportunities for 
self-questioning and reflection not only on teachers’ own practice but also 
on the values and norms underlying the educational settings in which they 
work. Crucially, Tickle (2000) argued for a reconceptualization of induction. 
He advocates a perspective of induction that acknowledges the potential of 
new teachers in making a contribution to the education of students if they 
are themselves empowered. High-quality teaching and learning depend 
greatly on high-quality teachers. It is essential, therefore, to provide them 
with support deemed necessary at different phases of their careers—par- 
ticularly during the early years—and with resources and opportunities to 
develop professionally. 


The author would like to acknowledge Fundagdo para a Ciéncia e a Tecnologia (Programa 
PRAXIS XX1) for financial support. An earlier version of this article was presented at the 47th 
World Assembly of International Council on Education for Teaching (ICET), Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, July 3-7, 2002. 


Notes 


1 Teachers who do not have a permanent post in a school are expected to complete this 
report every school year. It is a bureaucratic and administrative device that should reflect their 
analysis of the school year regarding all tasks they have performed, including the description of 
the school setting in which they worked. This report requires the formal approval of the 
principal and school executive council. 

2 For a more detailed analysis of the effects of school culture and leadership on new 
teachers’ learning and development, see Flores, 2004b. 

3 For details on students’ views on teacher change, see Flores, 2003. 
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Engendering Participation, Deliberating 
Dependence: Inner-City Adolescents’ 
Perceptions of Classroom Practice 


TERRI PATCHEN 


California State University, Fullerton 


This ethnographic study of high school students’ classroom practices and perceptions 
about participation reveals the extent to which students’ perceptions determine their 
understandings of practice, even when these understandings conflict with researcher 
observations and the bulk of the literature on gender and participation. This study 
shows, moreover, that although there were gender-stratified patterns of participation 
im the classroom between girls and boys, the underlying conceptualizations about what 
constituted a supportive environment for participation differed little between genders: 
Both girls and boys revealed themselves as dependent upon teachers, peers, and 
“knowing.” What did differ were the ways in which girls and boys described this 
dependence and the ways in which they understood what occurred in classrooms. 
Conducted at a large inner-city high school in California populated primarily by low- 
income, first-generation Latina/Latino students, classroom research took place over a 
period of 2 years in a series of Life Skills for the 21st Century classes. Dependent 
primarily upon formal interviews and participant observations, this research focus 
was on how particular participation strategies were understood and made manifest in 
the classroom. Beyond the contributions of new information on the importance of the 
relationship of perception to practice, this research shows that we need to be cautious 
when we think about gender issues, and how students, particularly ethnic minorities, 
understand the classroom dynamic. 


For a long time, scholars and practitioners alike have recognized the con- 
flictive nature of schooling to the extent that today, it is almost impossible to 
find a single proposal for educational change in the United States that can 
unite the many competing perspectives, voices, and actors. Modifications in 
class size, money allocation, teacher training, or student uniforms are seen 
either with suspicion or welcoming enthusiasm, but it is seldom that a pro- 
posal for changing some aspect of the daily experience of millions of stu- 
dents in schools is received with consensual comments and approval. One of 
the rare concepts that generates almost unanimous approval in the United 
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States is student participation (Cole, 1996; Delamont, 1990; Delgado-Gaitan 
& Trueba, 1991; Eckert & McConnell-Ginet, 1992; Finn, 1989; Finn & 
Voelkl, 1993; Lave & Wenger, 1991; Stanton-Salazar, 1997). 

Classroom participation shapes who and how we are, and how we in- 
terpret others in communities of practice (Wenger, 1998), and it does so in 
three ways. First, oral participation fosters cognitive and linguistic advance- 
ment (Fennema & Peterson, 1985; Swann, 1989); second, it provides the 
mechanisms necessary for psychological and social development (Eccles & 
Midgley, 1989); and third, participation simultaneously creates and builds 
upon processes encoded in everyday activities in order to further cultivate 
each of the aforementioned domains (i.e., linguistic, cognitive, psycholog- 
ical, and social) in practice (Bourdieu, 1977; Cole, 1996; Eckert, 2000; Lave 
& Wenger, 1991). It is, moreover, a manifestation of the process of social- 
ization of girls and boys, and women and men, genderwise. For this reason 
alone, it is an important aspect of the education process. 

In an effort to reveal both the structural and symbolic forces at work in 
the development of classroom participation, this study explores the rela- 
tionship between gender and participation in an ethnographic ean 
of Latina/Latino high school students’ classroom practices and perceptions. 
Specifically, I focused on the three questions: (1) How do the ways in which 
adolescent Latinas/Latinos conceptualize classroom participation processes 
shape active oral participation? (2) How do girls and boys understand the 
relationship of gender to participation? (3) What, if any, are the mitigating 
factors influencing classroom participation? 

The results of my research show that Latina/Latino adolescents’ percep- 
tions of participation vary widely, largely because participation is not ex- 
plicitly or jointly (between the teacher and the students) determined in the 
classroom. More important, this study reveals the extent to which students’ 
perceptions of participation determine their understandings of participa- 
tion, even when these understandings conflict with observations and the 
bulk of the literature on gender and participation. Beyond the contribu- 
tions of this new information to the relationship of perceptions to practice, 
this research shows that we need to be cautious when we think about gender 
issues and how students understand the classroom dynamic. 


PARTICIPATION 


As students perpetuate specific participation practices made common across 
classrooms (e.g., keeping quiet, answering questions when asked, or, the 
rarest still, asking questions), they are simultaneously enacting and repre- 
senting their understandings of what is allowed, what is right, and what is 
safe. According to Finn (1989; see also Finn & Rock, 1997, Finn & Voelkl, 
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1993), classroom participation exists within a hierarchy predicated upon 
students’ increasing engagement with school. At the first level of partici- 
pation, students attend school regularly, follow school and classroom rules, 
pay attention to the teacher, respond to. teacher prompts, and complete 
assignments; at the second level, students initiate dialogue or ask questions; 
and at the third level, students participate in extracurricular, social, or ath- 
letic school activities. This study focuses on the first two of Finn’s three 
levels of participation. 

Finn’s typology notwithstanding, classroom participation, one of the 
principal means by which students express and determine understandings 
of themselves and others in schools, remains an amorphous construct. 
Conceptualized and realized in a diversified set of actions, spawned by the 
dynamic interplay between perceptions and practices, participation tends to 
be an unarticulated expectation in many classrooms. Most teachers expect 
students to participate orally in class, but few explicitly define what they 
want, and fewer students know specifically what these expectations entail. 
As students and teachers, we shift around, toward and against abstract no- 
tions of what constitutes participation, infrequently sure of how we might 
best participate or support participation. 

Further confounding this is the fact that, as important as student par- 
ticipation is to education (Cole, 1996; Eckert & McConnell-Ginet, 1992; 
Finn, 1989; Finn & Voelkl, 1993; Lave & Wenger, 1991; Stanton-Salazar, 
1997), researchers have neglected to examine the particular ways in which 
gendered perceptions of participation and participation practices influence 
each other. Previous research has shown that gendered forms of classroom 
participation give girls and boys different understandings of educational 
access and opportunity (Eckert, 2000; Eckert & McConnell-Ginet; Gal, 
1991), but there is little empirical analysis of the benefits of particular par- 
ticipation strategies to girls and boys, and even less from the perspectives of 
ethnic minority students. 


GENDER AS A SOCIALIZING PRACTICE: A THEORETICAL 
FRAMEWORK 


Meaning and meaning making unfold in classrooms in distinct ways, but 
gender studies in education have tended to trade in subjects and not sub- 
jectivities, avoiding the more complex relationship dynamics within class- 
rooms, and focusing instead on dichotomizing gender divisions in 
language, sports, and math. Few gender studies consider the complexity 
of variables influencing participation within a specific context or from stu- 
dents’ perspectives. Fewer still weigh the context as heavily as the content in 
any examination of gender relations. And, as may well be imagined, almost 
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none of this work focuses on ethnic minority adolescents. Gender studies, 
although varied, tend to swing from the acutely personal (how one per- 
ceives of oneself) to the obtusely general (how the force of a masculine or 
feminine nature determines one’s identity or role). 

In this study, I adopt a perspective that gender is a relationship at once 
hierarchical, individual, structural, and symbolic (Cameron, 1996; Eckert & 
McConnell-Ginet, 1992; Leadbeater & Way, 1996). In general day-to-day 
practice, this means that boys benefit at the expense of girls, and they do so 
in ways that are literally and figuratively built into the systems in which we 
exist here in the United States. There are studies of how girls and boys 
communicate differently (Coates, 1989), how boys monopolize teachers’ 
and other students’ time and space in the classroom (Delamont, 1990; 
Fennema & Peterson, 1985), studies that assert (still) that girls tend to be 
more subdued in classes (Eccles & Blumenfeld, 1985), and studies that cry 
out for more equitable treatment of girls by teachers (and especially in 
relation to getting girls into and through math and science classes; Eccles & 
Blumenfeld; Swann, 1989). 

In addition, as they develop, girls are socialized to pay attention to per- 
sonal relations and to develop such traits as sensitivity, empathy, warmth, 
and concern about others. They are encouraged to overemphasize physical 
appearance, dating, popularity, intimacy, emotionality, and other behaviors 
and qualities usually associated with their roles as wife, mother, and care- 
taker (De Leon, 1996). Cameron (1996) explained that this differentiation, 
whereby girls learn to interact, engage, and participate with their environ- 
ment in one way and boys in another, is hardly arbitrary in terms of the 
larger social structure. She argued, “it could be characterized as a training 
for boys for public and girls for private life; or as a training for boys in the 
exercise of power and for girls in its abdication” (p. 44; see also Delamont, 
1990). In the classroom, girls schooled in the art of accepting, tolerating, 
and empathizing learn to participate with boys who are not so. Privileging 
men and boys in the most subtle and not-so-subtle ways, gender influences 
not only what we do and how we do it, but more pertinent to this study, how 
we perceive what we do. 


GENDERING CLASSROOM PARTICIPATION 


Eckert and McConnell-Ginet (1992), in an effort to more deeply link the 
development of sex roles to participation, effectively “gendered” Lave and 
Wenger’s (1991) work on participation. They argued that gender is con- 
structed through participation in a complex array of everyday social prac- 
tices that “in many cases connect to personal attributes and to power 
relations but that do so in varied, subtle, and changing ways” (p. 484). Part 
of the reason (and way) that gender does this is that it is but one of many in 
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the constellation of factors that shape identity. Always dynamically interac- 
tive with race, class, ethnicity, socioeconomic status, generation, time-in- 
country, and language in the construction of roles and relationships, gender 
is never, however, merely one more independent variable in an aggregative 
equation (i.e., gender+class+language, etc.) (Eckert & McConnell-Ginet). 
Gender is materially, socially, and ideologically constructed and embedded 
in the lives we live (Banneryji, 1995; di Leonardo, 1991). 

Further complicating our understanding of the full force of gendered 
participation processes are arguments claiming that girls, who tend to be 
more rule oriented, submissive, and polite than boys, actually benefit in 
terms of teacher assessment and grade reports in their classrooms (Finn & 
Rock, 1997) because they are in all their docility, model students (Eccles & 
Blumenfeld, 1985). Much of this model behavior is peripherally or centrally 
attributed to girls’ dependence on teachers, classroom rules (Lee & Grop- 
per, 1974), or peer approval (Eckert, 2000). Thus, contingent upon the 
lengths they go to be “normal,” girls find their capacity for full participation 
reduced (Eckert & McConnell-Ginet, 1992). These “reductions” can result 
in distinct notions of the forms of participation possible, appropriate, or 
right for students based upon their gender. Unfortunately, statistical anal- 
yses of gender and interaction do not reveal how these distinct notions 
shape practice. Understanding how gender influences classroom participa- 
tion depends upon an integration of student practices and perceptions. 

It is important to assert at this point that the systems of domination and 
subordination constructed in the classroom are not instituted and perpet- 
uated by men or boys alone. Men and women, teachers and students, and 
girls and boys create and construct these hierarchies through their inter- 
actions, and they do it in three ways. First, they do it together (Swann, 
1989). Second, when they do it, girls but not boys learn and employ the 
strategies of both sexes; boys seem to be able to impose their strategies on 
girls in cross-sex interaction (Gal, 1991). And third, girls’ needs do not 
result in the same sort of attention that boys’ do; boys garner more notice 
for more reasons (Webb & Kenderski, 1985). Thus, even as girls go to the 
lengths of collaborating with, adapting to, and accepting less than boys, they 
sull appear to lose. 

Girls’ participation strategies, enacted within systems of situational dis- 
advantage, end up (at the very least) conveying the appearance of an ac- 
ceptance of subordination (Eckert & McConnell-Ginet, 1992; Gal, 1991). 
According to Delamont (1990), these patterns continue because “from their 
earliest hours, boys and girls are brought up in different ways, to reinforce 
different behaviors, and punish or prevent ’wrong’ activities. There is no 
real evidence on how far parents, teachers, and others are conscious or 
unconscious of dividing and segregating the young in this way” (p. 25). 
In the absence of real evidence, we have only the real consequences: 
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Contrasting possibilities position the perspectives and practices of children 
and adolescents (through everyday actions) as those of girls and boys (.e., 
as gendered). 


METHODOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Ever-presciently in 1938, Dewey (1938/1997) argued that “the trouble with 
traditional education was not that it emphasized the external conditions that 
enter into the control of the experiences but that it paid so little attention to 
the internal factors which also decide what kind of experience is had” 
(p. 42). And yet, for many researchers, the tendency has been to depend on 
either teachers’ perceptions of students or researcher observations of stu- 
dents in determining what goes on in classrooms and what students are 
experiencing. Even though students are the ones most immediately and 
deeply impacted by schooling processes, they are infrequently asked about 
their experiences (Nieto, 1994) or included in the decision-making process. 
Moreover, what we know about student participation is generally derived 
from research that privileges one of two perspectives: teachers’ observations 
of students or researcher observations of teacher-student attention. Ac- 
knowledging what some researchers have described as the neglect of stu- 
dents’ consciousness and agency in education and research (Dewey, 1938/ 
1997; Suarez-Orozco & Suarez-Orozco, 2001), in this study, students’ ex- 
periences and understandings were front and center. Furthermore, as a 
gendered study of participation, this is an exploration of relationships, 
dependent upon an exploration not only of student practices but also of 
students’ understandings of these practices. 


METHODS 


SETTING AND PARTICIPANTS 


This ee was conducted over a period of two semesters at Truman High 
School,” a Title 1 year-round inner-city school populated primarily by low- 
income, first-generation Latina/Latino students. Classroom research took 
place in a series of Life Skills for the 21st Century classes? (LS2Ist) at 
Truman High. This class was selected because it is mandated by the state as 
a graduation requirement, and all high school students must take the class 
at some point (most are enrolled in the 9th or 10th grade). Thus, it assured 
a degree of universality and randomness. Universality was further secured 
because the instructor for all four classes remained constant, and LS21st is a 
scripted class (i.e., the course follows a specific script for each lesson each 
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day). Worksheets, activities, and assessments are all predetermined for the 
course. The primary methodological distinction between the classes includ- 
ed in this study was the language in which each was taught (English or 
Spanish) and the amount of time that students had been in the U.S. school 
system, under | year or over 1 year. In the data, those students who had 
been in the U.S. public school system more than a year are identified as 
‘Truman students, and those more recently emigrated to the United States 
(within | year of entering the public high school) are identified as Recién 
students. 

The students who participated in the study (albeit all “Latina/Latino”) 
had only one externally recognizable characteristic in common: they were 
enrolled in an LS21st class in a densely populated inner-city high school.* 
Beyond that, their distinctions (e.g., gender, age, ethnicity, nativity, mem- 
bership, language use, and academic achievement level) were manifold. 
Interviews were conducted with students who ranged in age from 14 to 18 
and were born in Mexico/El Salvador/Honduras/Ecuador/Guatemala; 
played school basketball/soccer/baseball/the flute/the trumpet; belonged to 
the leadership club/the environmental club/Paisas; lived with both parents/ 
one parent/no parents; spoke fluent English/some English/fluent Spanish/ 
some Spanish; worked in the wage-labor force or did not; and/or were 
straight/gay. 

Dependent primarily on formal interviews, participant observations, and 
informal conversations with students, the research focus was on the ways 
that particular participation strategies were understood and made manifest 
by students. In interviews, students responded to scenarios culled from 
actual classroom processes, reporting their perceptions of what transpired, 
what their roles were, and how they thought that such participatory strat- 
egies might benefit or handicap them within the classroom. 


DATA COLLECTION 


Any gender study intent on revealing the ways in which socialization proc- 
esses are internalized and acted upon by both girls and boys needs to begin 
with a relational locus (Crawford, 1995), one that considers the construction 
of classroom processes as students conceptualize and practice them. It is 
sometimes easy to forget that gender is not just about girls; it is located 
within the social relations and processes of girls and boys, women and men. 
Directing such a relational lens toward participation perceptions and prac- 
tices can disclose systematic and structural gender biases made manifest, 
perpetuated, and legitimated by girls and boys within everyday classroom 
and school processes. 

This qualitative study was designed to gather inductive data on Latina/ 
Latino adolescents’ classroom participation experiences. I spent an average 
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of two mornings a week, over a period of two semesters, observing in four 
LS21st classrooms detailing and cataloging specific practices, processes, and 
patterns of participation (Spradley, 1980). I generally sat near the back of 
the classroom in whatever seat was empty.° Although I occasionally fielded 
questions from students interested in my interest in them or assisted them 
in some class-related task, informal conversations were kept to a friendly 
and casual minimum as I focused on what was transpiring in the classroom. 
My presence in the classroom was relegated to a couple of days a week, and 
in those days, the students had little free time to interact with each other, 
much less me. 

The length of the observations ranged from | to 3 hours, with a modal 
observation length of about 1 1/2 hours. In the observations, gendered 
details about the type, degree, and frequency of particular participation 
strategies were noted (e.g., who initiated oral participation, students or the 
teacher; who responded to a prompt; who asked a question; and who re- 
mained silent). Close attention was also paid to gendered peer-to-peer in- 
teraction, language use, and any forms of participation that deviated from 
the traditional initiation-response-evaluation (I-R-E) mode (Mehan, 1979). 
Specific scenarios culled from these classroom observations not only re- 
vealed gender differences in students’ participation strategies, but they also 
were used in the design of interview questions and as prompts for sup- 
porting student understandings during the interview process (Bogden & 
Biklen, 1992). 

As a bilingual Anglo woman, I anticipated having to wrest my attention 
away from the girls in the classroom to assure an equitable amount of 
attention was placed on the boys. In practice, however, I found initially that 
I was drawn into the boys’ attention-getting maneuvers (which ranged from 
a more immediate and audible friendly curiosity to requests for classroom 
assistance). Compounding this, it was initially difficult to focus on the stu- 
dents because I had been trained for years, from elementary school to 
graduate school, to focus on the teacher. Aware of my gender and ethnic 
identity, I was prepared to actively balance and constantly redirect my focus 
in relation to those variables, but I initially had trouble redirecting my 
observational gaze from the teacher. 

‘To rectify this, even though I was interested in the motivations and in- 
terests of the teacher of these four classes, I left the teacher out of the data 
and out of the analysis. In conceptualizing the research project, I wanted an 
“almost” control-group setting, live and in practice. As luck would have it, I 
was able to use one teacher as the one constant variable over four classes 
and two semesters. In exchange for such fortuitous constancy, I deliberately 
relinquished teacher access in order to gain unfettered access to the proc- 
esses of the classroom. This absolution, besides securing access to the class- 
room, also supported my efforts to keep my eyes and ears on the students 
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and to redirect what was almost an institutional imperative—on my part, as 
both student of teachers and teacher of teachers—to focus on the teacher. 

Near the end of the school year, I conducted formal, audiotaped, and 
transcribed interviews with each student in the ethnographic sample. Out of 
the four LS2Ist classrooms observed, 31 students (11 ‘Truman girls, 6 
Recién girls, 9 Truman boys, 5 Recién boys) shared their perceptions of 
classroom participation in interviews with this researcher. I deliberately 
sampled students from the LS2Ist classrooms to represent a range of ad- 
olescents with varying academic skills and ethnic and linguistic back- 
grounds. The interviews took place in an empty classroom and lasted about 
45 minutes. Because of the students’ familiarity with the researcher, most 
talked openly and easily, and indeed, many seemed eager to share their 
understandings of classroom practices. Interviews were conducted in Eng- 
lish or Spanish, and occasionally both languages, as the student preferred. 

Through these scripted, open-ended, in-depth interviews, I tried to un- 
derstand how Latina/Latino adolescents constructed and perceived class- 
room participation (Becker, 1996; Hammersley & Atkinson, 1983). I first 
asked the students to define participation (i.e., What is it?) and then fol- 
lowed up with questions that addressed the following three levels of par- 
ticipation: (1) the students’ individual range of participation practices; (2) 
the participation practices of their peers; and (3) the range and value of 
classroom participation practices in general. Probes culled from observa- 
tional fieldnotes were used on occasion to support student understandings 
of the interview questions. Most students had elaborated conceptualizations 
of participation but sometimes needed a concrete example or reference to 
get started. None had ever participated in a research project before. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Because this was an ethnographic study, data and interpretation evolved 
simultaneously as the study unfolded, and I attempted to understand par- 
ticipation from the students’ perspectives (Spindler & Spindler, 1987). As 
the data accrued, they provided continuing points of illustration or com- 
parison, acted as mechanisms for assuring validity, and suggested directions 
for further inquiry (Wolcott, 1987). They were, moreover, considered in 
light of an evolving theoretical framework. Staying on top of the literature 
as I was collecting and analyzing data, I was able to think about what I was 
seeing, hearing, and understanding on a consistent basis, in light of pre- 
vious research. 

Throughout the research process, the specific dimensions of this study 
were broken down into three units of analysis: (1) student participation 
practices, (2) student perceptions of participation, and (3) the relationship 
of perceptions to practice. Each of these segments was reflexive (Coffey & 
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Atkinson, 1996), facilitating and expanding the analysis of each of the oth- 
ers in the pursuit of the larger research inquiry into the relationships of 
participation processes. This constant and simultaneous reflection helped to 
see how meaning was constructed in and through relationships, not only 
between students within the classroom or within the data collected them- 
selves, but between student perceptions and practice (Emerson, Fretz, & 
Shaw, 1995). 

Intensive, focused analysis of the fieldwork observations and interviews 
began once the final semester of the year of study was over. At that time, 
systematic open-coding methods (Emerson et al., 1995; Strauss & Corbin, 
1990) were used to identify the ways that students characterized their own 
and others’ participation practices. Open coding entailed breaking down, 
examining, comparing, and categorizing data in order to answer the fol- 
lowing three questions: (1) How do the ways in which adolescent Latinas/ 
Latinos conceptualize classroom participation processes shape active oral 
participation? (2) How do girls and boys understand the relationship of 
gender to participation? (3) What, if any, are the mitigating factors influ- 
encing classroom participation? 

Glaser and Strauss’ (1967) constant-comparison method was then used to 
examine these categories in terms of the strategies that students used in the 
classroom and how students understood these strategies, and to determine 
the relationship of students’ perceptions to classroom practice (in this case, 
their oral participation). When relationships were uncovered, the data were 
checked and rechecked against the experiences of same-gender and 
different-gender students to ensure that the patterns illuminated consistent 
trends and not just intriguing aberrations. In examining differences in the 
codes between boys and girls, the most striking patterns uncovered related 
less to the notion of distinct gendered practice and more to the various, 
complex ways in which students conceptualized participation. 


RESULTS 


OBSERVING CLASSROOM PRACTICE 


In observations, I focused on oral participation in tasks and adapted criteria 
for identification of participation strategies from studies on participation 
and interaction (Cazden, 1988; Finn, 1989; Mehan, 1979). Because oppor- 
tunities for participation were so few, any and all on-task oral contributions 
were counted (including, for example, participation solicited by the teacher; 
student volunteered participation; participation attached to a hand raised; 
that without a hand raised; and questions and answers). Table 1 shows the 
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Table 1. Frequency of Teacher Prompts and Student Oral Participation by Gender 








Class Number of General Number of Times Number of Times 
(Semester) Teacher Prompts Girls Participated Boys Participated 
‘Truman 40 25 98 

(Fall) 

‘Truman 4] 36 44 
(Spring) 

Recién Si 19 56 

(Fall) 

Recién 69 61 129 
(Spring) 





frequency of oral on-task participation observed in the classrooms, by 
gender. 

In observations, students regularly participated in a few modes, at certain 
times, and often in gendered ways; boys actively and verbally engaged as 
individuals in whole-classroom tasks at a far greater rate and in more di- 
verse ways than most girls, while some girls were more responsive to par- 
ticular types of teacher prompts. In all the classes observed, boys’ 
contributions exceeded the number of teacher prompts, and in three of 
the classes, boys participated at a rate at least two times the rate of the girls 
(and in one case, the boys’ participation rate was triple the rate of the girls). 
' These observational findings are aligned with the research on classroom 
participation that states that boys participate more actively and more often 
in classrooms than do girls (see e.g., Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, & Tarule, 
1986/1997; Fennema & Peterson, 1985; Okpala, 1996; Sadker & Sadker, 
1985; Wilkinson & Marrett, 1985). 


STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF CLASSROOM PARTICIPATION 


In an effort to decipher gendered perceptions of participation and the 
relationship of gender to teacher practices, all the students were asked the 
following three questions: (1) Who participates most, girls or boys? (2) Do 
you participate? (3) How do you define participation? 

In an analysis of the data from the first question, more of the Truman 
boys, as well as the Truman girls, said that girls participated more; Recién 
boys said that boys participated more; and Recién girls said that girls and 
boys participated equally. Of all the groups, only the Truman girls didn’t 
have anyone respond that both boys and girls participated equally. 

Given other studies of classroom participation, what is surprising about 
these findings is how many more girls and boys said that girls, or both girls 
and boys, participated more in their classrooms. Although boys participated 
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audibly and visibly more than girls in the classrooms, in interviews, more of 
the students (boys and girls) said that girls participated at higher rates than 
boys. The discrepancy between student perceptions and the observational 
data problematizes the relationship of perception to practice. If three of the 
groups said either that girls participated more or as much as the boys, why 
wasn’t either of these findings corroborated in observation data? The only 
group who attributed increased levels of participation to the boys was the 
Recién boys, who said 3 to | that boys participated more. Why the dis- 
crepancy between the groups? 


A COMPOSITE OF STUDENTS’ OWN ATTRIBUTION THEORY 


Students appeared to explain both girls’ and boys’ levels of participation 
with a kind of personal attribution theory. For example, according to the 
girls who said boys participated more, boys “are more: ‘opened’ [sic]’; 
screamers; smart; confident; attentive; and/or they like to show off, don't 
care what others think, or ““wanna’ be talking.” Similarly, the boys who said 
girls participated more said girls “are: not that shy; eager to answer; smart- 
er; more open; more developed; dedicated; expressive; and/or don’t care 
what others think.” Moreover, this conceptual scenario was inverted and 
then repeated in the explanations of girls and boys about why their own 
gender does not participate as much as the other. The girls who said that 
girls do not participate as much as boys, said that girls “are: language de- 
pendent; shy; not smart; and/or afraid of humiliation/embarrassment.” And 
the boys were no different in this process of inversion; they said that boys do 
not participate as much as girls because boys “are more: shy; embarrassed; 
insecure; inattentive; and/or afraid of what others think.” 

Without getting into a “men are from Mars, women are from Venus” line 
of argumentation, a quick comparison of two students’ responses on who 
participates more reveals the depth of inverted similarity summarized 
above. The first student, Maria, explained that boys participate more be- 
cause 


Boys tend not to be shy. I don’t know why I see it like that. But, to me 
boys—it’s like—they don’t care what a girl thinks most of the time, you 
know. And girls always go, “My god how do I look,” “Oh my god if I 
say this wrong they’re gonna laugh at me, they’re gonna say some- 
thing,” you know. But I think boys—you know—participate way more 
than girls, most of the time. 


Conversely, the second student, Juan, used the same rationale to explain 
why girls participate more: 
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‘Cuz they—boys still have a mentality of being like—they still think 
they’re boys but supposedly growing into men. They like playing 
around a lot. Guys are more scared of what the other kids are gonna 
think of them. Girls are more open, they don’t really care what other 
guys think about ‘em or other people. So in general they have the 
instinct of just working—they like working. Women or girls like work- 
ing. 

Q: And you don’t think guys do? 

A: They do—it’s just they don’t have—they’re more concerned of what 
other people think about them. 


Both students described their own gender as preoccupied with what 
others think, and neither gender appeared in these gendered perceptions 
to have cornered the market on any of the attributes that students’ asso- 
ciated with increased participation. Even when a student described one 
gender as the arbiter of particular characteristics pertinent to participation, 
further elaboration revealed the complexities involved in determining ex- 
actly who participates and how. For example, when asked who participates 
more, Carolina said, 


Boys. They’re more opened [sic], I think. I mean, us, we like to be— 
like, we’re our own. But they like to show off—they like to—they’re 
always screaming expressing theirself [sic]. Not like us, we’re like calm 
and—they like—I mean, they do act more in class, but it’s mostly girls 
that do more of the work. 


Carolina allowed that boys “act more in class,” but she also argued that 
what you hear isn’t always all you get. Boys may be more verbal, but girls do 
“more of the work.” This type of logic may undergird the general attri- 
bution of greater participation rates to girls, but it is unclear. In students’ 
descriptions of who participates more, positively correlated characteristics 
appeared to be randomly distributed by and among girls and boys. It would 
seem likely, then, that such random assignation would result in a greater 
number of students attributing participation to both genders, given that 
both genders are linked positively to participation characteristics. Yet, only 
the Recién girls, by a 4 to 1 margin, said that both girls and boys participate 
in equal numbers. 


WHAT IT IS: HOW STUDENTS DEFINE PARTICIPATION 


The discrepancy between student conceptualizations and the observation 
data may be resolved in this section as we consider how students responded 
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Table 2. Student responses to “Do you participate?” (N = 31) 








Do you participate? Yes No It Depends 
Girls 7 1 9 
Boys 9 1 4 





to the question, “Do you participate?” and examine their definitions of 
participation. 

When asked if they participated in class, both girls and boys replied easily 
and immediately, but they didn’t all answer in the affirmative, and their 
answers varied by gender. In an analysis of the students’ responses to the 
question, “Do you participate in your classes?” over half of the boys said 
definitively that they participated in their classes, but participation was not 
so assured among the girls. As Table 2 shows, fewer than half of the girls 
responded in the affirmative; the majority qualified their answer with “it 
depends” or “sometimes.” 

The girls’ answers to the question, “Do you participate?” were the most 
diversified and the most likely to be contingent upon some other factor. 
Rocio’s statement below—affirmative, contingent, and complex—exempli- 
fies one of the more prevalent types of the girls’ responses. When asked if 
she participates, she replied, 


Yes I do—well, I only participate when I know something. If I don’t 
know it, I can’t, you know, why would I say it? You know? It’s not that 
I'll sound crazy or something—but it—I don’t do that. If I know it, Pl 
say it. If 1 know something about it, I might say whatever I know about 
it—and that’s it. But—’cuz sometimes, you know—if there’s something 
and you just talk about it and it doesn’t makes sense—so Id just rather 
like be quiet and listen—you know? Or if somebody tells me like 
yeah, I'll go up and back it up a little with whatever else I know—and 
that’s it. 


Rocio began by answering affirmatively, but her response was rapidly 
qualified. In order of appearance: (1) she only participates when she knows 
something; (2) she wants to make sense when she participates; (3) if she 
won't make sense, she prefers to be quiet and listen; and (4) if mandated, 
she will go up and contribute. Her response not only reveals its contingent 
nature substantively, but it also does so structurally: If she can make sense, 
she will participate, and if she can’t, she won’t—except if she’s told to do so, 
and then she will. Within all these conditional strategies, Rocio also man- 
aged to argue for the recognition of the role of listening in the conceptu- 
alization of participation. In her reply, she unambiguously argued that 
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participating isn’t solely, or primarily, about speaking; listening is an inte- 
gral dimension of the classroom participation dynamic as well. 

Rocio continued in this vein, and as she spoke, she further clarified her 
understanding of the classroom dynamic. According to her, participation is 
not only dependent upon “knowing” subject matter, or doing what you’re 
told; it’s about respecting relationships in the classroom. Given that she said 
she only participated when she knew something, Rocio was asked if she 
would ever participate if she was not sure of an answer. She replied, 


When I’m insecure? When nobody’s saying anything? Of course I go 
up and say —’cuz—yes, it irritates me—’cuz, you know, I wanna be- 
come a teacher and I know how teachers become when nobody an- 
swers them. And I’m like, oh, ok I'll just say something, ‘cuz it’s 
irritating. When I become a teacher I don’t want kids to just look at me 
like they’re somewhere in the skies. 


Articulating an awareness of what I call “responsible responsiveness,” 
Rocio’s statement was the most acute of a strain apparent in the girls’ rec- 
ognition of the importance of relationships in the classroom. Not only did 
Rocio explicitly empathize with her teachers, but she also identified a re- 
sponsibility that students have as members of a classroom community in the 
construction of a mutually responsive environment. Even when Rocio lacks 

security in her response (the one thing she said earlier she needed to re- 
. spond), she transcends her own needs and acts out of her conceptualization 
of the classroom as a whole. 


THE BOYS JUST DO IT 


Most of the boys revealed no such holistic conceptualization in their def- 
initions of participation. In discussing whether they participated in their 
classes, their responses were more normative—yes, they participated—but 
it was just something that they did because it was a requirement. One third 
of the boys did say that participation depended on the teacher, but here this 
relational contingency was smuggled within a more opaque determinant— 
*boringness’”— with boringness a stand-in for everything from how a 
teacher teaches, through whether a class was interesting, to a student’s 
English language fluency. For example, when asked if he participates, 
Gustavo replied, 


Um ... well, it depends. Like if, it’s really boring, then, I won't 
participate. 
Q; And if it’s not really boring? 
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A: If it’s not really boring, then ll participate like 100%. Ok like, um, 
for example, history class, history class is kind of boring right now— 
like it’s hard for me—there’s like, my teacher asks me for—for dif- 
ferent papers at the same time and I need like more time to do one 
then start another one. So, it’s kind of hard for me. And then you 
know reading history is kind of boring for me, I’m not into history that 
much. And then there’s um, interesting, let me think ... like the dig- 
ital imagination—that’s interesting for me, like Pll draw and stuff, you 
know. I'll get really into it, and um, another class would be English, 
I’m also into English. 


Gustavo then explained that he enjoys English class because he gets to 
pick out the books he reads, and he likes that. In the classes where he has 
more independence—both because of supportive practices from the teacher 
and subject competence—he participates more. In classes that are “boring,” 
however, he doesn’t. Boringness also allowed some boys to locate partic- 
ipatory responsibility at once on the shoulders of the student and her or his 
teacher. Ivan provided a good example of this distribution of responsibility: 


When a like, teacher, when he talks a lot, or she talks a lot—you know 
that makes you like, tired and makes you like all bored, you know. And 
um ... just stuff like that. I use boring as like, as a teacher he’s just, 
like, talking, or she’s like just, just talking for the whole period. And 
then you just get boooored. Or you're like reading outta a book and 
you just get tired of that. Like that ... I mean, when it’s boring I guess 
I get, like, like, lazy you know, and I really like, don’t do anything. But 
when it’s fun, I just like, do my work, you know. 


Ivan didn’t say he was lazy, but he did say that a boring class provoked 
laziness and, in so doing, articulated one of the ways that participation is 
contingent upon a student’s relationship with her or his teacher. When 
teachers don’t consider their audiences (i.e., their students), they aren't 
doing all they might to expand educational opportunity. Moreover, by ac- 
knowledging his fallibility in the face of boringness, Ivan’s response iden- 
tifies the joint responsibility that students and teachers have in perpetuating 
dynamics that do not support oral participation, language development, or 
classroom engagement. 


DEFINITIONS DIAGRAMMED 


In designing a matrix of definitions, answers were organized according to 
the prevalence of same or similar responses. Once this matrix was com- 
pleted, it became clear that the students did not have a singular definition of 
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Table 3. Range of definitions of participation (N = 31) 





Definitions of Participation Girls (n = 17) Boys ( 


= 

ll 
— 
ea 
~— 





Answer questions if asked 
Stay on-task/do work 

Say what you think or feel 
Pay attention 

Read out loud 

Help out the teacher 
Participate in projects 
Ask questions 

Do homework 
Performance/presentation 
Stay quiet 

Talk 

Be a model for peers 
Make connections 

Have an idea 


CORR Ke eRe NOK NM OOK BODO 
FPrFKCOCOOCOFNOON NK HOU 





participation. Definitions aligned with the traditional teacher initiated- 
student response model were the most ubiquitous, but students described a 
wide range of responses. For many of the students, even coming up with a 
definition was initially perplexing. A couple of students jumped right in and 
defined participations as, “well... participating,’ but many more students 
asked, “What do you mean?” or “Cémo?” when asked to define it. When- 
ever this occurred, efforts were made to explicitly link students’ under- 
standing to their prior responses to the question, “Do you participate?”; 
students were asked to think about what participation meant to them when 
they answered that question. Most students were then able to outline a 
definition. Table 3 illustrates the range of participation possibilities that the 
students offered. Because students frequently provided more than one 
strategy, strategies outnumber the student sample. 

There are similarities between how many of these students conceptual- 
ized participation and the perspectives elaborated by Cazden (1988) and 
Mehan (1079) (perhaps the most influential and recognized scholars in the 
field of classroom interaction). In defining participation primarily as “an- 
swer questions if asked,” scholars and students alike are conceptualizing 
participation within a teacher-initiated, teacher-directed dette (what 
Mehan referred to as initiation-response-evaluation (I-R- E)’ and Finn 
(1989) considers the lowest level of participation). It is possible of course 
that in their definitions of participation students were attending to larger 
societal assumptions about how participation is best made manifest (by an- 
swering questions when asked) and what is generally construed as the right 
way to participate (waiting to be called on). Yet, in examining observation 
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data alongside student definitions, it is clear that the majority of the boys 
and girls in this study participated as they defined: by answering questions 
when specifically asked. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERCEPTIONS TO PRACTICE 


Although classroom observations showed boys participating more often 
than girls, only the Recién boys concurred with the observation data. The 
rest of the students said either that girls participated more or that both 
sexes participated equally. Complicating this finding, all the students ap- 
peared to randomly attribute positive participation characteristics to both 
sexes, but in the assignment of who participates more, the Truman students 
attributed increased participation to the girls alone. Given the lower rates of 
oral participation by girls, this was a conundrum. It was less puzzling, 
however, when one considered that more students defined participation as 
“answering questions when asked” than anything else, and the girls’ affinity 
for this particular strategy was noted by both sexes. 

In a detailed analysis of observations from the four classrooms, although 
no girls participated more than boys, it was the case that in each class, one 
girl participated as much as—and in one of the classes, more than—most 
boys. But in no way did as many girls participate as boys, or in as many ways 
as boys. What did occur, and with regular frequency, was that one girl (and 
only one girl) in each class participated as much as, if not more often than, 
anyone else, boys or girls. Acknowledging this distinction, it may be more 
accurate to say gil participates more than boys. Girls in general, however, 
and in Recién classrooms in particular, did not participate more often or in 
more modes than more of the boys. 

Having said this, there were instances in which girls’ participation was 
practically assured. Visible in the observation data, and brought up by some 
of the students, Marco explained that 


Girls are shy; they don’t talk much. When the teacher asks them a 
question directly, yes, theyll respond. But when it’s a question to the 
group, a general question—I think that in my class, the girls—I mean 
the boys—if the teacher asks a question to the group, they won't stay 
quiet. 


Buried in Marco’s argument that boys participate more (“they don’t stay 
quiet’), especially when participation is a whole-group collaboration, is the 
charge that when teachers ask girls directly, they will respond. Marco’s 
attention to this particular strategy, “answer questions when asked,” is sig- 
nificant because it was the most common participation definition provided 
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by Truman girls. And, although this response didn’t come up in Recién 
girls’ definitions, it was prevalent in their descriptions of what they do when 
they participate. Thus, it may be that in disassembling the classroom dy- 
namic, ‘Truman boys and girls primarily conceptualize participation in the 
teacher-directed student-response mode so evident in student definitions. 
In doing so, they may be simultaneously defaulting to an attribution of 
classroom participation to girls merely because of their unique visibility in 
this particular form of participation. 


THE VARIABLES THAT INFLUENCE PARTICIPATION PRACTICES AND 
PERCEPTIONS 


At some point in the interviews, almost every student talked about how 
participation is not guaranteed. Even those students like Rocio, who stated 
indisputably that they participated, subsequently revealed that participation 
was contingent upon at least one of a variety of factors. Furthermore, al- 
though the majority of boys didn’t initially say that their participation de- 
pended upon a specific variable, most did state in later questions that 
participation was influenced to some extent by one of a few key variables. 
In their responses to questions about classroom dynamics, participation 
strategies, and gender differences, students discussed participation in terms 
of teachers, peers, subject comprehension, and language (which, when it 
came up, was usually linked to peer relations and the threat of peer hu- 
miliation). In other words, relationships—with people or subject material— 
structured the way students viewed and considered participation. This de- 
pendence on relationships in the construction of classroom participation 
structures was revealed throughout the data by boys and girls, in direct 
contrast with researchers’ tendency to associate dependence primarily 
with girls (Fennema & Peterson, 1985). It was analytically significant, 
therefore, to see how broadly dependence was manifested among girls and 
boys in the data. 

In this study, boys and girls both revealed similarly structured depend- 
encies in their perceptions of classroom participation, but it was the boys 
who said that boys needed more attention. Although the boys did not use 
the word dependent in their responses, their conceptualizations of partici- 
pation revealed a dependency manifested in gender-differentiated class- 
room practices that had both positive and negative consequences for the 
classroom dynamic. Some boys worked actively in the construction of more 
democratic modes of participation (e.g., asking questions or generating 
topics of inquiry), while some of their same-sex peers struggled to dismantle 
any such possibility (e.g., engaging in off-task activities or disturbing the 
on-task efforts of their peers). In their efforts to get attention, boys were 
at once the more dynamic of on-task participators, and the more disruptive. 
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The girls, on the other hand, generally tended to conceptualize partic- 
ipation within a responsibly responsive framework. Delamont (1983) has 
argued that “in most classrooms, playing the teacher’s game means re- 
sponding—that is, answering the teachers’ questions, preferably correctly” 
(p. 124). By responding when asked specifically, but not initiating contact, 
girls achieved two things at once: They veered from appearing dependent 
on teacher contact for their educational progress as they simultaneously 
fulfilled traditional expectations of what constitutes participation. In this 
way, they could attend to relationships in the classroom and the “depend- 
ence” or expectations of their teachers, while minimizing the potential 
for risks, one of the biggest factors in their lack of participation. Girls 
could diminish their dependence on others while assuring that they were 
participating as needed, and as they thought their teachers expected 
them to. 

This interpretation of the data accepts the proposition that girls ac- 
knowledge dependence in the classroom more so than boys but rejects the 
proposition that they are more dependent on others than boys. Even 
though most people would have to admit to some sort of dependency on 
someone or some thing, few people acknowledge dependency using any- 
thing but negative terms (Bowlby, 1982). Attributing dependence solely or 
primarily to girls implicates them in a deficit model that conveys their sub- 
ordination to boys in the perpetuation of hierarchically divided, opposit- 
ional gender politics. Moreover, such attribution to girls results in the 
obfuscation of boys’ dependency and, with the force of oppositional theories 
holding sway, makes even the mere consideration of boys’ practices as 
dependent close to impossible to conceive. 


DISCUSSION 


This article has shown that Latina/Latino adolescents’ perceptions of par- 
ticipation can vary widely, largely because participation is not explicitly de- 
fined in most classrooms. Given the variety of definitions, one would expect 
to see more students actually participating in more ways, and for some of 
the boys in the present study, this was the case. But the majority of these 
students’ actual participation practices existed within a relatively con- 
strained field of behaviors. In practice, most students (and girls in partic- 
ular) participated orally only when called upon specifically; they tended to 
answer the question asked, and that was it. General questions to the class 
resulted in a considerably diminished level of overall-class participation and 
seemed to prompt the same few boys to respond in each class again and 
again. Students rarely initiated asking a question about the subject under 
study, rarely followed up a response to a teacher prompt with a question 
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of their own, rarely asked their peers to elaborate responses, and rarely 
attempted to generate a discussion on any topic of interest to them related 
to the subject under study. This was particularly disturbing given that this 
study took place in a course on career planning, concerned as much with 
preparing students to live independently in the 21st century as it was with 
helping them determine career options. 

Although there was a great deal of variety in individual responses, few 
students came up with any definition that included or incorporated dia- 
logue, discussion, argumentation, or dissent. Nevertheless, perceptions of 
participation did vary more than actual practices. Students were aware of 
options and they knew that there were distinct participation possibilities in 
the classroom, but they didn’t actually have the time, space, or, I would 
argue, the relationships, to practice them. Because the specific components 
of participation remain hidden, unarticulated, and undersupported within 
classrooms, many students are missing out on opportunities to cultivate 
their capacities to think and speak at the same time, to develop their English 
fluency, to increase their self-confidence, and to strengthen their connection 
to the classroom and the subject matter. Day after day, we are leaving stu- 
dents alone with their thoughts, their hesitations, and their insecurities— 
about themselves, others, and the very subjects they’re in school to learn. 


ADDITIONAL ASPECTS OF CLASSROOM PARTICIPATION 


This study also highlights several less visible aspects of classroom partici- 
pation. First, students’ perceptions of participation appear to have been 
influenced by the notions of gender patterns, stereotypes, or roles that they 
brought to class. Of the Truman students, both girls and boys believed that 
girls participated more than boys, in direct contrast with researcher ob- 
servations and at least two decades’ worth of research. Second, students’ 
perceptions of classroom participation appear to influence their under- 
standings of classroom participation more than their actual lived experi- 
ences. If we consider participation as broadly as they did, it is clear, in 
examining both observational and interview data, that there are discrep- 
ancies between perceptions and practice—at the very least because students 
were aware of modes of participation that most of them did not come close 
to approximating. One reason posited for this gap between how students 
defined participation and what they said they did in classes was that stu- 
dents were merely extending their list of possible participatory acts when 
they defined participation; thus, replies to both questions revealed a con- 
tinuum of potential. Alternatively, students may have been identifying a 
breach between an idealized version of what they think they are supposed 
to do, and what they actually do in classrooms. 
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Finally, the data from this study revealed a set of variables that influence 
whether and how students participate. The cultivation of relationships— 
with teachers, peers, and subject matter—continued to surface in student 
responses as the factor that determined classroom participation. Explicitly, 
the students concretely outlined what participation consists of, who partic- 
ipates, and why and how participation matters. In these overt descriptions 
of participation strategies, students discussed notions of responsiveness and 
responsibility, care and connection, and dependence and dependability. 
Implicitly, in their discussions of participation, students exposed gaps in the 
conceptualization and realization of classroom participation without directly 
pointing fingers. Instead, in talking about how participation works, they 
simultaneously revealed what isn’t working, where there are gaps, and how 
things might be better. 

An interesting comparison can be made with Philips’s (1982) research 
into the construction of interaction in law school classrooms. Philips 
argued that students in law school learn to participate in the same ways that 
they will be expected to when they enter the work force. In class, therefore, 
they must be prepared to answer questions, summarize legal issues, and 
argue points because they will have to do all these things, and more, in 
legal practice. Philips argued that students and professors work together 
in the cultivation of an explicitly determined classroom dynamic that 
fosters oral, engaged participation. Law school students know what to 
expect from peers, they know what teachers expect of them, and they 
act accordingly. In contrast, there was little shared understanding of such 
particulars of participation among the students interviewed for the present 
study. 

Instead, the general result of the need to know for the students inter- 
viewed for this study, unlike for the law students whom Philips describes, 
was a diminishment of participation attempts in the classroom. In the face of 
insecurity, the threat of peer evaluation, peer humiliation, and, at times, 
teacher humiliation, students shrank from active oral participation. Absent 
relationships with their peers and their teachers, students couldn’t know 
what to expect, or really, what was expected of them. Always needing to be 
right, or to know the correct answer, appeared to stifle the potential for 
critical inquiry and interest while blunting the development of participatory 
possibilities beyond “answering questions when asked.” Even answering 
questions when asked was a more complicated and constrained strategy 
than it appeared at first glance. For many students, this meant only 
that they would answer questions when asked individually, but they would 
not volunteer an answer or comment when a question was asked of the 
class in general. If teachers called on students specifically, they felt 
compelled to respond; otherwise, most of them, particularly the girls, 
remained silent. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


Although this study did not examine the impact of classroom participation 
on academic performance, it does have implications for future research and 
teacher practice aimed at understanding and diminishing disparities among 
girls and boys in the classroom. Substantively, it seems warranted to pro- 
pose that both researchers and teachers would benefit from reorienting 
their work in classrooms toward a better understanding of the relationship 
of students’ perceptions to their practices. One implication of this obser- 
vation is that as teachers, we must be prepared to better articulate just what 
we mean when we say “classroom participation.” If we want girls to par- 
ticipate more audibly and more often, we must establish the opportunities 
for them to do so. Moreover, if we consider participation to include dis- 
cussion or dialogue, we must explicitly support these modes within our 
classrooms for both girls and boys. This means that we must institute pol- 
icies within our classrooms that are predicated upon oral participation. The 
students in this research showed that they have distinct ideas about what 
constitutes participation, the variables that influence it, and what some of 
the issues are that inhibit their own participatory practices. 

Knowing how students think about what goes on in the classroom pro- 
vides teachers with, at the very least, information that can be used to better 
support the development of teacher-student and student-student relation- 
ships in the class, and ways to better conceptualize and ensure increasing 
participation levels. The most streamlined way for teachers to discover the 
understandings of their own students is to ask them. But asking questions 
isn’t that easy. Teachers who want to find out how their students think about 
classroom participation must first determine the best way to ask. It may be 
that students are comfortable talking in front of their peers, or from their 
seats, or within small groups, or one on one. Students in this research 
showed that preferences for the use of a particular strategy at one point 
doesn’t preclude the use of a different one at another time or within a 
different context. However, it deserves to be clearly stated that asking 
specific individuals questions, as opposed to asking questions to the class 
in general, was the best way to assure participation, particularly girls’ par- 
ticipation. 

Methodologically, the integration of the affective with the active, or per- 
ceptions with practices, yielded complex substantive claims that research 
focusing on only perceptions or practices could not. One of the principal 
ways it did this was in the revelation of dissonance between student per- 
ceptions and classroom practice. Absent the triangulation of observation 
and interview data, there is no way that either method alone would have 
revealed this discrepancy. The integration of perceptions and practices also 
provided a mechanism for probing students’ conceptual and experiential 
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understandings of participation structures in the classroom. Future re- 
search, therefore, depends on this triangulation of observation and inter- 
view data if we want to better understand the complexities of student 
participation practices. Future studies should also consider the relationship 
of teacher perceptions and practices to students’. 

Theoretically, beyond the contributions of the new information on the 
relationship of perception to practice, this research shows that we need to 
be cautious when we think about gender issues, and what girls, particularly 
ethnic minorities, are thinking about participation. Based on early gender 
studies, teachers made assumptions and implemented practices concerning 
girls and boys in the classroom that aren’t necessarily as relevant to, or 
beneficial for, today’s students. This is in no way a disparagement of past 
gender studies, but it is a call to push them into the contemporary class- 
room such that they better meet and respond to the needs of our students, 
girls and boys. 

As the Latina/Latino students in this study showed and said most con- 
sistently, classroom participation “depends,” and it does so on a variety of 
variables. For this reason alone, it seems reasonable to suggest that teachers 
talk explicitly with their students about the structure of the classroom, de- 
fine terms, check for comprehension, open up the floor for discussion, and 
ask questions that are driven by student opinion (as opposed to those that 
are “right” or “wrong’’). This variety of teacher-initiated strategies might 
provide students with better and more frequent opportunities for partic- 
ipation. Moreover, the act of asking reveals care, a pivotal construct in the 
structuring of relationships, which may be central to the structuring of 
participation. Participation—dynamic, active, engaged, caring participa- 
tion—shows in deed and word that the classroom is a place where students 
and teachers work together in the development of increasingly democratic 
education. 


Notes 


1 Support for this research was generously provided by the Spencer Research Foundation 
and UC ACCORD. 

2 The names of the high school and students used in this article are pseudonyms. 

3 Previously known as Education and Career Planning. 

4 Given the particularities of this population, it was possible to consider the relationship of 
any number of variables to participation (e.g., ethnicity, language, class, religion, or genera- 
tional status). But the focus of this study was to discover how young women and men 
understand participation and how their classroom understandings are shaped by gender. 
Considering other variables, although an area of future research, is not within the scope of 
this work. 

5 In addition, I conducted observations in four additional LS21st classes over a period of 2 
years preceding this study. These data were used to generalize the participation practices and 
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opportunities of my ethnographic sample with those of other students in the same course with 
different teachers. 

6 High absentee rates assured that I always had several desks from which to choose. 

7 More recent studies focusing on Mexican Americans (the most studied of Latino groups 
in the United States) have argued that these particular students may not recognize I-R-E as 
“participation” (Losey, 1995, 1997), but most of the students interviewed for this study did 
define participation within this traditionally recognized mode. 
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Rounding Up Unusual Suspects: Facing 
the Authority Hidden in the History 
Classroom | 


ROBERT B. BAIN 
University of Michgan 


Educational reform literature is filled with criticism of the omniscient tone that 
teachers and textbooks assume in history classrooms. Such widely acknowledged crit- 
icism often accompanies calls for more ambitious pedagogy. The focus on teachers and 
texts essentially ignores the ritualized and traditional deference that students afford to 
the authority of texts and teachers. Disturbing these rituals is essential for reform 
pedagogy to take root. However, we lack examples of successful classroom alternatives, 
namely descriptions of challenging history instruction that treats textbooks and teach- 
ers from within the discipline. This article provides such an example by considering 
activities that encourage students to question the omniscient tones of history text and 
teacher. Using my high school history classroom as a case study, I consider two ques- 
tions: What might encourage students to raise disciplined suspicions of the typical 
sources of scholastic authority? Further, what night we learn about history instruction 
by trying to situate textbooks and teachers within the realm of historical inquiry—that 
as, making them the objects of students’ historical study? The article suggests ways to 
narrow the gap between reform rhetoric and pedagogical predicament when con- 
fronting the classroom authority of text and teacher. 


Historians have long defined history as investigation, casting themselves in the 
role of detectives seeking plausible explanations for historical events, trends, 
and controversies. ! Conducting historical inquiries demands knowledge, skill 
and “a modicum of irreverence toward the received wisdom” because “if you 
are willing to accept unquestioningly what ‘everyone’ says, then the story is 
over before the investigation begins.” Unfortunately, for most students study- 
ing history in our schools, the story is over before the investigation begins. 
Rarely do we find history classrooms defined by the detective’s love of a good 
mystery or passion to tease out the story, context, or causation from available 
evidence. Rarer still is the “modicum of irreverence toward received wisdom” 
as school history appears to be shaped by the assumption that “students learn 
best and most usefully ... [when] being asked to master the conclusions of 
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scholars about questions the students only dimly comprehend.” In reversing 
the historian’s logic of questions and answers, texts and teachers fist defin- 
itively and confidently provide answers and then pose the questions. Suspicions 
are rarely raised, except the suspicion that the students have not yet mastered 
the facts found in the texts and classroom’s materials. 

Such rhetoric of certitude permeates the history classroom, undermining 
a stance toward instruction grounded in the discipline of history itself. This 
is seen most clearly in the ways that textbooks and teachers often present 
history’s stories as finished and closed to student investigation. Using his- 
tory textbooks effectively is a complicated and paradoxical instructional 
process, often ignored in professional development and teacher education. 
Educational reformers typically vilify textbooks and their role in classrooms. 
Indeed, denouncing history textbooks has been one of the central features 
of almost every reform movement in history instruction for over 150 years.* 
Yet, despite such bad press, the textbook continues to form the bedrock of 
history teaching, the foundation upon which most teachers build their cur- 
riculum. For example, the National Center for Education Statistics reports 
that over 84% of 12th-grade U.S. history students claim to read a textbook 
at least once a week, and 44% say they read from the textbook “about every 
day.”° The textbook market (and size of the books) grows steadily, but so do 
the attacks on the veiled (or not so veiled) ideological stances in these books 
and their banal rhetoric, incoherence, and failure to help students learn the 
content. Commentators across a wide political spectrum strongly criticize 
the market forces that shape both textbooks’ form and content.” Though 
teachers regularly use textbooks and often report that texts are necessary 
instructional tools, it is a rare teacher who proudly asserts this fact or an 
educational reform movement that places textbooks within its vision for 
change. Students, at best, share these contradictory attitudes toward texts. 
They regularly express disdain for using (and carrying) these tomes while 
simultaneously holding the books as among the most reliable and trust- 
worthy sources of knowledge.’ Apparently, critics find it easier to denounce 
texts than teachers do in replacing them. It is an odd paradox that finds 
teachers and educational reformers viewing textbooks with such misgivings 
while district adoptions and classroom assignments continue unabated, and 
students regularly consider the books above suspicion. 

This gap between the rhetoric of instructional reform and actual teaching 
practice has ill served history teachers, and consequently, history students. 
The heavy reliance on textbooks remains a widely known pedagogical 
“secret” that reform movements typically ignore or disown. In linking 
textbooks to teacher-centered instruction and then pejoratively connect- 
ing both to “teaching as transmission,” educational reformers often deny 
the persistent reality that teachers face. Giving scant attention to text- 
books’ ubiquitous presence or their pedagogical possibilities narrows our 
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instructional horizons, cutting off lines of inquiry that might help students 
learn historical content and develop critical sensibilities. ‘This article steps into 
the gap between reform rhetoric and teaching reality by accepting as com- 
monplace the presence of textbooks in history classrooms, and then consid- 
ering activities that encourage students to question the omniscient tone of 
history texts and teachers. Building on scholarship critical of textbooks and 
informed by sociocultural theory,” this article takes an epistemically ground- 
ed look at textbook use in my high school history classroom. As a veteran 
high school history teacher with over 25 years of experience, I ask two 
questions that reside at the intersection of theory and practice: What might 
encourage students to raise disciplined suspicions of the typical sources of 
scholastic authority? What can we learn about history instruction by situating 
textbooks and teachers within the realm of historical inquiry, making them 
the objects of students’ historical investigations? The article captures one 
effort deliberatively to develop a classroom environment that supports stu- 
dents’ inquiry into the authority hidden with textbooks and teachers. In 
constructing the following case study, I have drawn on multiple data sources, 
including students’ formal and informal writing, classroom artifacts, audio 
tapes, and my own observation notes to explore ways I sought to disturb 
students’ ritualized interactions with standard history textbooks. 


WORKING AT THE INTERSECTION OF HISTORY AND AUTHORITY 


In recalling his role in a conference to commemorate the suffering of Italian 
villagers during World War II, historian Eric Hobsbawm described the his- 
torian’s predicament in encountering authoritative accounts.” On the piazza 
of a rebuilt village, Hobsbawm and other historians met with survivors of a 
series of massacres to hear the commemorative narratives they or the chil- 
dren of dead villagers created. Standing there listening to villagers, Hobs- 
bawm realized that the history he understood was at odds with the villagers’ 
story, “not merely incompatible with theirs, but in some ways destructive of 
it.” The differences rested in how historians and villagers came to their 
understandings of the events. Using the “accepted criteria of the disci- 
pline,” historians compared the village narrative with the sources and con- 
cluded that “by these standards it was not history.” Historians qua historians, 
Hobsbawm argued, cannot ignore their professional standards to say what 
they could prove to be untrue because the historian’s authority rests “in 
what s/he can or can not show using evidence.” The villagers, on the other 
hand, could not support, nor did they try to support, the narrative with 
historical evidence. In their minds, they had little reason to doubt their 
story, while the historians recognized the narratives—so recent and central 
to villagers’ identities—were “partly mythological.”'° 
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The pedagogical version of this predicament is more complicated for 
history teachers trying to help others learn to use the standards and prac- 
tices of history to analyze and study authoritative accounts of the past. Such 
a history teacher works, in a sense, to help students become “Hobsbawm on 
the piazza,” to help students recognize for themselves where history ends 
and a simple acceptance of authority begins. This is no small task, and as 
others have written, not one that children master naturally on their own.'! 
The teacher’s work is complicated because as a school subject, history 
surrounds students with vast evidenceless expanses and authoritative- 
sounding sources. Each promotes, as Lowenthal has argued, a “credulous 
allegiance” to some version of the past. “Historical faith is instilled in 
school,” he claimed, where “textbook certitude makes it hard for teachers 
to deal with doubt and controversy” and often finds “history teachers 
adopt[{ing] the omniscient tone of their texts.” !” 

Judging from the scholarship on textbooks, this problem begins with the 
construction of and rhetoric in the books themselves. Focusing an analytical 
lens on the publishers’ or authors’ workspace rather than the classroom, 
this scholarship identifies the role that textbooks play in ideological and 
culture wars’; as a commodity shaped by and responsive to market forc- 
es!*; as a piece of the hidden curriculum!°; and as a form of historical 
scholarship.'° Though not aimed specifically at classroom teachers, such 
analyses helped me as a practitioner consider the texts that I used within 
larger contexts, often pointing to important and nuanced messages con- 
veyed in or removed from textbooks. For example, Carlson argued that 
textbooks often depoliticize policy decisions, casting them as a rational ends- 
and-means relationship.'? Such knowledge—in this case, that private eco- 
nomic interest might not play a role in the way textbooks represent de- 
cisions—alerted me to areas that could warrant supplementary instruction. 
Studies of textbook censorship offers teachers crucial insight and credible 
explanation into how market forces and interest group polities conspire to 
produce banal and standardized features of most texts.'* The research on 
“textbook-speak,” with its “objective” voice, tone of certainty, and dry 
presentation of undocumented facts, points to ways that the language itself 
interferes with students’ capacity to learn from texts.'? 

However valuable this scholarship is in helping teachers situate text- 
books, it places pedagogical reform outside the classroom by locating the 
problems within market and publication processes, or in textbooks’ lin- 
guistic style. Short of writing our own books, or abandoning texts alto- 
gether, there is little in this scholarship that helps teachers understand ways 
that we might effectively use extant materials with students. With so much 
discussion on issues beyond the immediate control of teachers, it is not 
surprising that many commentators urge history teachers to abandon text- 
books for primary sources while simultaneously urging publishers to turn 
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schoolbooks “into teachable texts that provide a teacher with resource base 
for classwork ... concerned with historical thinking. 720 Recent empirical 
studies have demonstrated what such reformed texts might look like and 
the potential instructional value in creating more “considerate” text- 
books,”! books that reveal ie author’s voice*~ or make evident the histo- 
rian’s methods of 1 inquiry.”° 

But what should a classroom teacher do while waiting for publishers to 
create reformed texts or for a change in the market? Some reformers, 
recognizing the need for action, have urged ee to rewrite sections of 
their texts to promote the missing metadiscourse.** More realistically, oth- 
ers have called for teachers to improve their and their students’ skills in 
reading and analyzing textbooks, improving their Ee a penetrate the 
ideological subtexts embedded in their history textbooks.” 

As a high school history teacher, I employed this latter line of thinking, 
working hard to teach students to read texts more strategically, encourag- 
ing them to raise questions about what the author was doing and saying in a 
text as they read. In class, I used active reading approaches similar to 
Beck and McKeown’s “Questioning the Author” dialogues or those rec- 
ommended by other scholars.*° Using such cognitive strategies, I posed or 
helped the students pose questions toward specific passages and related 
textbook features, such as pictures or sidebars. However, I regularly en- 
countered serious complications in trying to help high school students learn 
to see the textbook as one of many historical sources and not the historical 
source. To paraphrase sociologist Erving Goffman, my high school students 
already had well-established interactions with textbooks, eet rituals 
that framed ways that they “talked” to authors and texts.” ’ Typically, the 
students assumed conventional stances toward texts and had participation 
patterns that afforded the books an authority that my teaching methods 
barely dented. Students’ habitual conceptions of and practices with text- 
books held sway over my interventions and strategies aimed at raising their 
suspicions of the texts. The problem, I came to understand, was greater 
than sharpening their tools for critical reading, but rather involved a trans- 
formation in my students’ relationships to the books, to the historical con- 
tent in the books, and to the authors who wrote them. Given the weight of 
textbooks—literally and figuratively—in the lives of my students, such a 
transformation required me to do something different. 


TRANSFORMING RITUALIZED INTERACTIONS 


In hindsight, using expert reading strategies to help students sharpen 
their reading of textbooks and deepen their epistemic stances—though 
similar to and consistent with approaches we took toward reading primary 
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sources**—was all the more difficult because books play a large role in con- 


temporary society and in schools. Books, Olson argued, have ties in our 
culture because they serve as an authority on issues in dispute.~? Textbooks, 
anchored as they are within a hierarchal community of teachers and stu- 
dents, assume a special authority in part because both teachers and students 
treat them “as the authorized version of a society’s valid knowledge” and cast 
students’ obligation as “primarily to master this knowledge.”°° Such a stance 
and the practices it entails, Olson argued, are analogous to religious ritual. 


Textbooks, like religious ritual, have both some validity and a tran- 
scendental source. Textbooks, like religious ritual, are devices for 
putting ideas and beliefs above criticism ... stored in written form, it 
appears as lists and tables and in the detailed, explicit expository prose 
of essays, encyclopedias ... knowledge so stored carries great author- 
ity because it appears to originate in a transcendental source, at least in 
a source other than the present speaker or a member of his or her 
peer group. Textbooks, thus, constitutes a distinctive linguistic register 
involving a particular form of language (archival written prose), a 
particular social situation (schools) and social relations (author-reader) 
and a particular form of linguistic interaction (reading and study).*! 


The form in which textbooks “store” knowledge, therefore, gives them an 
authoritative “edge” in the classroom, particularly when compared with the 
primary sources students use. However, like other ritualized encounters, 
authority is not located simply in an object—in this case, the textbook—no 
matter how explicit or “objective” it appears to be. Rather, authority exists 
within communities and the social situations from which objects draw their 
meaning. Teachers must enlarge their understanding of the textbook’s au- 
thority in the classroom by considering the “interactional practices of text 
which mediate its educational use,’’?* particularly the ways in which stu- 
dents frame the knowledge and content that the textbooks archive and the 
ways that teachers approach the books and the knowledge within. However, 
complicating the role of the teacher in helping students reframe the text- 
book is the “acquiescent, non-authoritative status [students assume] in relation 
to both the text and the teacher.”*’ Does the hidden authority of the teach- 
er—authority built into long-standing, normative classroom interactions— 
undermine the pedagogical strategies that teachers use to challenge the 
hidden authority of the textbook, authority also supported by long-standing 
and normative interactions? 

Taken more broadly, the work in front of us involves more than mod- 
ifying a feature or two of a conventional and meaningful activity—reading a 
textbook or teacher for information—to create a similar-seeming activity 
with a quite different meaning: the reading of a textbook or teacher with a 
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disciplined and critical eye. What is required is a process that transforms 
embedded interaction patterns in a way analogous to Goffman’s notion of 
musical transcription. Such “rekeying” involves a “systematic transforma- 
tion that ... may alter only slightly the activity thus transformed, but it 
utterly changes what it is a participant would say was going on.””°* However 
similar the new activity might seem, Goffman argued that such transfor- 
mation requires us to “turn matters on their head” and disorganize the 
established routine. 

To talk differently to the sources of classroom authority, students must 
not only appropriate the tools of the discipline but must also disturb their 
conventional interactions with classroom authority, assuming new status, 
role, and voice in relationship to texts and teachers. Transforming the par- 
ticipation framework of an activity requires us to find a way 


[iJn which the activity can be, bit by bit, systematically altered. And to 
do this what is needed is an infrastructure of some kind, that is, a 
patterning of activity, a structural formula that is repeated throughout 
the course of the activity. Once this continuously repeated design is 
found, something about it can be changed or altered, which, when 
accomplished, will have a generative effect, systematically transform- 
ing all instances of the class, and, incidentally, systematically under- 
mining the prior meaning of the acts.>° 


Such transformation, Goffman argued, does not require extensive control 
or equipment, nor reside outside the domain of individuals. Rather, he 
asserted that the only necessary condition “is that others in the situation 
must continue interacting with [the individual] in some way.”° But as the 
nature of the interaction and the participation frames must change sys- 
tematically, simply continuing interacting with individuals, while necessary, 
is not sufficient.?’ 

If Goffman’s insight is accurate, how might teachers—themselves a 
source of classroom authority—help “rekey” students’ interactions and 
participation with textbooks and teachers to enhance students’ capacity to 
use disciplinary tools in reading the authority hidden in the classroom? It is 
this question to which the following case study turns. 


METHOD 


To guide this case study, I used sociocultural theory, stressing the mean- 
ingful interactions of people within particular social contexts.°* I selected 
a qualitative case study approach to describe events bounded in both 
time and space and to uncover key characteristics of an activity in which I 
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participated.*? This case study focused on a single instructional unit in three 
of my high school world history classrooms involving 76 students. My ul- 
timate goal was to generate grounded theory by describing features of the 
activity that supported students’ disciplinary and Sorta assessment of the 
history textbook and of me, their history teacher.*‘ 

The ninth-grade classrooms presented in this article were located in a 
suburban area of a large city in the Midwestern United States. The school 
was middle class, with a student population consisting of approximately 80% 
white students, 15% African American, and 4% Asian American students. 
The three world history classes in this study consisted of 76 ninth-grade 
students, with 12% of the students being African American. I taught all three 
classes. Each class was heterogeneously grouped in terms of academic back- 
ground and included a number of special education students. At the time of 
the study (1997), I was a history and social studies teacher with 25 years of 
teaching experience and a Ph.D. in history. For a number of years, I had 
been collecting data on my history teaching, trying to understand the char- 
acteristics of history instruction grounded in the epistemology of the dis- 
cipline. A central feature of my instruction was infusing the epistemology of 
the discipline throughout my pedagogy, using the discipline to shape course 
goals, assessments, and instructional practices. In short, the syntactical and 
substantive knowledge of the discipline combined with sociocultural theory 
to inform most of my curricular and pedagogical decisions, a stance toward 
instruction that I have previously called epstemically grounded pedagogy.*! 

The instructional activity in the center of this study is a three-week unit 
on the bubonic pandemic in 14" century Afro-Eurasia. This unit was the 
third major historical problem that students worked on, following an ex- 
tensive opening unit that problematized history as both a school subject and 
a way of knowing. In this opening unit, students pondered questions at the 
heart of the discipline (e.g., because history happened in the past and his- 
torians were not there to see it, how is it possible for someone living in the 
present to study and accurately report on the past?) and engaged in an 
intensive look at particular historical tools and heuristics for working with 
evidence and constructing historical accounts (e.g., significance, corrobo- 
ration).** The second unit centered on the problem of representing the 
world in the 14" century, structured around a “virtual” tour of the world in 
1300 CE. 

In the unit under study here, students worked with a document set of 
approximately 40 primary sources ranging from woodcuts to papal bulls to 
stained-glass windows to excerpts from official documents. Students also used 
data compiled by historians, including population estimates, mortality rates, 
and economic indicators such as fluctuations in prices and labor. The stu- 
dents had access to electronic versions of the sources and hard copies (I had 
created a Web site to support students when they used the material in the 
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library or from home). Further, we had constructed electronic conferences 
that enabled students to engage in conversations across the three classes, an 
opportunity that electronic tools opened up. 

I drew upon a range of data sources to craft this study, including course 
materials (e.g., syllabi, overhead transparencies, document sets, and assign- 
ments), student journals, my teaching journal, field notes and jottings, au- 
diotapes of select classes, and e-mail messages. With the exception of the 
audiotapes, all the materials originated within the normal context of teach- 
ing and learning. That is, student journals, my teaching journal, and the 
notebook for classroom jottings were essential features of classroom in- 
struction and not added for research purposes. For example, I regularly 
kept a teaching journal and a notebook for classroom jottings. The students 
in my classes also maintained “idea journals” that we used for informal 
writing in and outside class. From this data, I pulled two sets of student 
papers (assignments related to plague), their informal journal entries, one 
audiotape, and my field and teaching notes to form the basis of this study. 
The field notes included open jottings made while teaching that I turned 
into teaching memos at the end of each day. To analyze this material, I used 
constant comparative method as a tool for inductive analysis.*° I initially 
used an open coding scheme to formulate “avenues of inquiry” and to 
“identify and develop concepts and analytical insights through close ex- 
amination of and reflection” on the data.** Because the documents reflect- 
ed many authors, purposes, intended audiences, research, and instructional 
functions, my interpretation of these documents took into account their 
original purpose.*” 

Conscious of the difficulties in constructing a case study involving one’s 
own teaching, I worked to employ the qualitative practices as articulated in 
the literature.*° However, I should also stress that in reading the texts and 
materials, | employed another research tradition: that of a historian trained 
in working with documents and evidence to reconstruct past events. Be- 
cause I returned to this event and the documents emerging from it a 
number of years after the activity, 1 found myself approaching it as I had 
been trained to approach every historical event I studied—working to sit- 
uate documents in temporal context, attending to both text and subtext 
while corroborating among and between sources.*’ Thus, I do as Man- 
delbaum suggested that all history must, and I provide a “descriptive nar- 
ration of a particular series of events which has taken place.””*® In this sense, 
I am not making causal claims, but rather analytically describing features of 
a set of shifting ideas, interactions, and engagements by my students and 
myself as we worked with and in historical content and materials, classroom 
structure, and context. Though using evidence to describe changes over 
time and, at times, using language that sounds “consequential,” I am not 
asserting that one pedagogical change caused all others. Rather, I seek to 
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make visible the understandings that shape my practice as a history teacher, 
not just, as Taylor argued, to make “constitutive self-understandings ex- 
plicit, but [also to] extend, or criticize or even challenge them.’’?? 

In this sense, I follow in the tradition of researchers such as Deborah Ball 
and Magdalene Lampert and describe features of the “problems in practice 
that teachers need to manage in order to teach productively,” without 
seeking to prove that this teaching practice works definitively.”° This nar- 
rative case study approach, grounded in history, allowed me to capture key 
features of the complexity of the practice of history teaching and, in par- 
ticular, practices related to helping students face authority hidden in the 
classroom.”! As McEwan has argued, 


We can only understand the nature of a practice when we set the 
picture in motion and trace the history of its constitutive elements: the 
actions, thoughts, language, and intentions that contribute to it and 
give it character and direction. When we place these descriptions 
within a historical context and, so to speak, account for the way that 
the practices have evolved, then we have not merely described them 
but helped to explain them as well.°? 


THE PREDICAMENT THAT HISTORY TEACHERS FACE IN HELPING 
STUDENTS READ CLASSROOM AUTHORITY 


As a high school history teacher for over a quarter of a century, I often felt 
like Hobsbawm-on-the-piazza facing classroom narratives that I knew 
would not stand against disciplinary scrutiny. Sometimes these stories were 
in texts or films, but often they came from my students, who entered the 
classroom certain of something they knew about the past. Jason, a 14-year- 
old student, introduced himself on the first day of class by explaining that 
he did not want to learn lies anymore but wanted the truth of how Eu- 
ropeans had forcefully introduced slavery into free Africa. Slavery, Jason 
explained, was purely a European invention and act. Only seconds before, 
Sara, another student, had been extolling the virtues of learning history by 
claiming that its stories prevented us from repeating the ignorant mistakes 
of prejudiced people in the past. “Prejudice, and prejudice alone caused 
slavery,” Sara asserted. “And the Holocaust too.” 

As their history teacher, I was not concerned by the content of these 
stories because I knew that later evidence would complicate, expand, and 
reveal them to be, in part, mythological; rather, it was the students’ wn- 
questioned certitude that struck me as most incompatible with the historical 
work we were about to undertake in that course. Sara and Jason spoke 
without doubts, with certainty, utterly confident about these self-evident 
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truths. Neither displayed suspicions about their own understanding nor 
how they arrived at it. In fact, their stories were all the more potent for 
being unquestioned. History for Jason and Sara consisted of indisputable 
stories told about the past, packaged with clear lessons and unfettered by 
considerations of evidence. In this, the students shared the authoritative 
stance and tone often taken by teachers and texts. 

However, the history course that Jason and Sara were beginning as- 
sumed a different epistemological stance toward history, historical inquiry, 
and historical sources.°? Though concerned with teaching students about 
important changes in the national and global stories, and committed to 
helping students comprehend key content, I also worked to develop their 
understanding of history as a “way of knowing,” to help students carefully 
consider the nature of historical arguments and claims. The value of the 
class, I thought, resided not just in history’s content, but also in the nature 
of the discipline itself. Indeed, I saw the conventional debate of “facts ver- 
sus thinking skills” as a false dichotomy; one needs content to employ 
thinking skills, and one could hardly learn facts without doing some think- 
ing. My course worked to merge historical processes—the syntax of the 
subject—with facts and concepts to create stances and procedures that 
served as “the touchstone whereby we [could] distinguish what we are en- 
titled to believe from what we are enue to doubt.”°* I used what I was 
learning from scholarship _ a history,” in disciplined specific cognition,”® 
and in cultural psychology”’ to design learning environments that filled the 
classroom with history-specific scaffolds, discourse practices, and technol- 
ogy. These sociocultural tools helped students analyze primary sources, re- 
construct context, make ellos arguments, conduct disciplined inquiry, 
and create understanding.”® For example, within the first week of class, the 
students developed “tools” for determining significance. These rubrics 
(e.g., “something impacting lots of people is significant” or “effects that last 
a long time are significant”) helped push students’ thinking beyond con- 
ventional adolescent ideas of historical significance as the residue of what an 
authority asserts or simply what fits personal interest.°? We used these ru- 
brics to create significance posters and bookmarks that students used when 
reading, writing, or building a case for why an event was or was not sig- 
nificant. Students initially relied on the posters and bookmarks when read- 
ing, writing or thinking about historical significance; cen they 
employed these rules without using the external referents.° 

The classroom environment and such epistemically grounded pedagog- 
ical practices encouraged students to study historical events by asking a 
historian’s questions (e.g., What makes this event significant? What evidence 
do we have for reaching those conclusions?) and using historian’s practices 
(e.g., reading primary sources and corroborating evidence). Students 
often created their own accounts from multiple sources, participated in 
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conferences to consider classmates’ interpretations, or struggled with his- 
torical problems. Over the semester, I thought that my students were dem- 
onstrating a growing skill in making reasoned argument. In their written 
work, they were increasingly using historians’ heuristics (e.g. sourcing, cor- 
roboration, attribution, counterfactuals) made more accessible to them 
through a variety a classroom- based cognitive tools such as posters and 
discursive strategies.” ' | thought that the students were increasingly show- 
ing changes in their understanding of history as way of knowing, that his-. 
tory involves more than facts, that it demands choices and interpretations to 
reach tentative conclusions grounded in available evidence.” 

However, two areas in the curriculum and pedagogy appeared immune 
to this epistemic stance: the textbooks and the teacher. Except for the times 
when I made these the formal topic of conversation by pointing an occa- 
sional finger at textual “bias” or at my own interpretations, there was little 
that my students did or that I asked them to do that demonstrated that they 
could use their historical imagination to think about—or more specifically, 
to challenge, critique, or reason about—the influence of textbooks and 
teachers. Rhetorically, we all recognized that these authoritative sources 
were open to criticism and students could try to ask critical questions (e.g., 
What is the bias in the text?), yet students rarely answered these in a sub- 
stantive manner, making the exercise hollow. When these breaks in “nor- 
mal” classroom procedure passed, students returned to treating the 
textbook and my classroom choices as above suspicion. Indeed, most of 
the time, these classroom authorities seemed invisible to students. 

Why, I wondered, did the textbook seem to be out of bounds? I did not 
think it a case of students’ failing to understand that historians made in- 
terpretations or grounded their interpretations in evidence. Nor did I think 
that students lacked the capacity to use disciplinary tools to raise critical 
questions, use evidence, or make arguments. Rather, it seemed as if the 
students rarely turned these tools back on the texts or teacher. In designing 
history instruction, I had failed to consider the long-standing ritualized 
interactions that students had with these authorities and thus minimized the 
complications that students faced when trying to challenge (or to even see) 
the authoritative stance in texts and teachers. 

By the time students reach high school, they have had continual and 
regularized interactions with dozens of textbooks that school officials have 
officially “adopted,” that teachers have demanded be treated with rever- 
ential respect (e.g., cover your books, don’t mark them up), and that au- 
thors have filled with facts presented in a confident, omniscient, and 
objective tone. History textbooks assume a tone of authority while being 
authorized by those in authority. They “resemble encyclopedias ... thick, 
heavy, and crammed with information divided into subchapters and col- 
umns.”°? Students treat the history textbook as the last word in discussions, 
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exclaiming definitively, “the book says ...’ as if the words had no author. 


Asking 14-year-old students to critically analyze textbooks, then, is certainly 
a daunting task. 

Yet, typically, that was what I told students we would do, usually within 
the first day or two of class. I often explained to students how the textbook 
was but one source and that we would analyze it as we do all sources. On the 
day that students received their textbooks, they engaged in an activity that 
posed questions to the textbook and thus directed students’ attention to the 
text and its features, (e.g., Who is pictured in the book? Why use those 
pictures and not others?). Over the term, we would read the textbook aloud 
and pose questions to the text and the author to help students both un- 
derstand the content and see the author’s stance. 

However, critical stances that they learned to employ when working with 
primary sources did not seem to transfer to textbooks. Students did not 
easily or effectively use classroom supports to read and criticize the texts. 
Students did not place textbooks within their understanding of disciplinary 
criteria, nor as an outgrowth of their developing historical understanding. 
This motivated me to reconsider the students’ relationship to the text, its 
author, rhetoric, content, and tone to construct instruction aimed at “re- 
keying” the familiar approach to using the textbook. 

In short, students did not have a relationship with the textbook or the 
author(s) that enabled them effectively to criticize the textbook. There was a 
status difference—a footing, as Goffman called it—created in part by the 
knowledge differential that made it very difficult for students to take a 
substantive and critical eye to the textbook’s accounts.°” Students were not, 
and did not see themselves as, peers of the authors. This made peer-based 
disciplinary criticism very difficult, if not impossible. Beginning to recognize 
the disadvantage that students faced, I wondered how students might en- 
gage with textbooks if we could reverse the knowledge differential between 
the students and the authors of the textbook to give the students the dis- 
ciplinary advantage. Shifting the ways that we approached the textbook in 
class would enable me to examine the ways that students made sense of the 
textbook as a historical account. Would helping students acquire a deeper 
expertise in and knowledge about a particular historical event covered by 
text make it easier for the students to see that textbook account as a his- 
torical account? Might switching the expertise differential also enable. stu- 
dents to “see” and analyze my role in shaping classroom content? 


“REKEYING” THE TEXTBOOK 


I used our study of the 14'"-century pandemic of bubonic plague to help 
students use disciplinary criteria to scrutinize first the textbook and then the 
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teacher. The unit on plague was the third major historical problem these 
that these ninth-grade students had studied, following an elaborate intro- 
duction into historical knowledge and a long, detailed “tour” of the 14'?- 
century world.®° By this point in the course, the students were using the 
language of the discipline, such as “primary source” or “corroborating ev- 
idence,” though simple use of language hardly qualified for deep under- 
standing. 

We began our study of plague with a historical problem or question 
about the impact of pandemics, and in particular, the bubonic plague of the 
14° century. The students’ immediate goal was to create an account of the 
plague supported by evidence that addressed their problem or question. 
With assistance from their classmates and from me, students created good 
historical questions or problems that they then investigated using, for the 
most part, a leacher-selected set of documents. The overwhelming majority of 
the 40 documents consisted of primary sources taken from the European 
record, with an occasional piece from China or the Muslim world, and a 
handful of secondary snippets from historians such as William McNeil and 
Rondo Cameron. The primary sources included items such as the preface 
to the Decameron, papal decrees, city law codes, demographic data, wood- 
cuts, pictures of stained-glass windows, reports from university societies, 
and parish records. It is important to note that the document set did not 
include the textbook. Nor did I, as I often did, assign the textbook treat- 
ment of the plague as a supplementary reading. Although each student had 
a copy of the textbook, it is interesting to note that no students voluntarily 
read the textbook to help them grapple with their historical problem or 
question. 

Students, however, did use other tools and resources in their work. They 
used the document set on the plague and occasionally a resource discovered 
by classmates. Students also used the classroom-based posters on reading 
primary sources or determining significance; wrote in informal journals; 
and met in small groups to discuss what they were learning, share resourc- 
es, or read drafts of classmates’ papers. I provided help by sitting in on 
group discussions; working with students individually; leading full-class 
discussions of certain documents or issues emerging in their work; and 
giving an occasional lecture to help set context, clarify confusion, or provide 
information absent from sources at hand. In constructing their historical 
arguments about plague, students read, weighed, and corroborated evi- 
dence; assessed how various sources supported, contested, or extended 
their understanding of the plague; and wrote a paper that used evidentiary 
support. As we might expect, the quality of students’ accounts of the plague 
and its impact varied in topic, depth of understanding, and skill in em- 
ploying disciplinary tools. Yet, in creating their accounts, each student de- 
veloped familiarity with the plague, with a range of historical sources about 
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the plague, and with the challenges of using evidence to create an account 
before looking at the plague account offered by their textbook. 

Consider, for example, the essay by Eric (a pseudonym), who investigat- 
ed the institutional response to the plague: 


The government was greatly effected [sic] by the plague being con- 
cerned about public health. Many new laws were made and old ones 
were altered ... As described in “The City of Pistoia Responds to the 
Plague with Laws” city councils made laws quarantining the people 
and put restrictions on the clothes that could be brought into the city. 
No one outside of the city could bring clothes in unless they were 
returning home from a trip. Even then one could only bring a sack no 
more than 30 pounds. It also says that the dead can’t be moved until 
placed in a casket. The dead person must then be immediately buried 
in that casket. No one was to go into the house of that person. All these 
laws are punishable by fines ... 


Though not always evident in these excerpts, the ways that the students 
used documents varied in sophistication and skill. In this case, Eric grouped 
sources about government for his own purposes and then looked for re- 
lationships and contradictions among and between sources, selecting one 
source to support his case about governments’ responses. He essentially 
trusted what he read and showed little evidence that he attended to who 
wrote the sources, or what such attribution meant for his problem This 
contrasts with the second student, Maya (a pseudonym), as I discuss below. 

Eric continued his discussion by looking at ways families and religious 
institutions responded: 


Families also suffered from the plague. In some cases whole families 
died without heirs. Their houses were left abandoned. Other times 
houses were abandoned because people wanted to get away from the 
plague in the cities so they'd move to the country. Sometimes family 
members would abandon a dying relative because they feared if they 
stayed around them too long they too would die. .. . Language and art 
also dramatically changed. Skeletons and pictures of death dominated 
the artwork. Stained glass windows and motifs of death were ordered 
to be done by city councils and churches ... 

Religion in the 14th century was altered quite a bit ... . since there 
were so many people dying and there was a shortage of the things 
needed such as priests, candles, and other equipment. Since there 
weren't enough priests people were dying without receiving penance 
and they thought that they’d go to hell. To avoid this problem the 
church said that instead of confessing to a priest one could confess to 
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anyone, even a woman. Another effect of there not being enough 
priests was that the standards for becoming a priest were lowered ... . 


Like most of the students working on this essay, Eric used global or uni- 
versal language to discuss governments, religion, or people worldwide, 
rather than situating his case within a particular region or culture. Here, 
though using information gleaned from European sources, Eric described a 
global reaction to plague by religious leaders, creating statements that do 
not easily fit the Islamic world or China. Eric’s account of religion is 
grounded in evidence about the Roman Catholic Church and not from 
religious institutions outside Europe. Eric’s essay reflects the way most of 
the students overgeneralized from European sources to explain “people’s” 
reactions to plague. In one sense, this was a by-product of my design be- 
cause I created the document set with a decidedly European flavor. Their 
inattention to my selection bias in providing them primary sources to study, 
however, illuminates a key point about the challenges of “doing” history in 
schools, and it forms the foundation for the activity that I describe in the 
next section. Regardless of that built-in bias, Eric was using evidence and 
drawing inferences from that evidence, a skill demonstrated even more 
clearly in his closing paragraph on the economy: 


Finally, the economy was effected [sic] tremendously by the plague. 
The prices of everything went up. Items ranged from sugar to meat to 
wax to wool. Whatever it was the price for it went up. This was due to 
the labor shortage. Farmers, peasants, and carpenters were few so 
they could charge a lot for their produce. Doctors fees and under- 
takers fees skyrocketed. Since their jobs required contact with 
the dead or dying they were at high risk for getting infected. That 
allowed them to charge a lot for their services. Not everyone got rich 
though .... 


Another student, Maya, displayed more sophisticated historical skills in 
taking up the problem of explaining how people in the 14th century un- 
derstood and made sense of the pandemic. 


People in the 14” century were extremely frightened by what was 
happening. A third of the population was dying, and no one knew 
why. People came up with all sorts of explanations on the causes of 
Plague and cures for it... 


One explanation was that this was a punishment from God. This 
belief is evident in many of the pictures and documents of the 
time. Giovanni Sercambi of Italy drew a picture of angels shooting 
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poisonous arrows at people, with one angel pouring liquid on them.... 
Some Christians even claimed to see heavenly arrows strike the Mon- 
gols and cause Black Death during the siege of Kaffa in 1346. 
Boccaccio ... writes that plague came “either because of the influence 
of the heavenly bodies or because of God’s punishment to mortals for 
wicked deeds.” Being that this was the popular opinion, and because 
the people were so religious ... groups of Christians got together and 
became flagellants. Flagellants would march through cities and towns 
beating their bare backs and drawing blood, thinking that they were 
sacrificing themselves for the world’s sins like Jesus to soothe God’s 
anger. 


Maya’s essay demonstrated that she attended to attribution and authorial 
purpose, connecting authors to the documents that they produced. For 
example, she identified authors as “educated” or “not” and “leaders” or 
“not” to tease out greater social variation in the response to plague than was 
immediately evident within a document's text. She also qualified her state- 
ments (e.g., “Some Christians’), showing an emerging awareness of the 
limitations of the evidence. 


Another explanation was that human villains deliberately caused 
plague. Physician Alfonse of Cordova even goes as far as to explain 
step by step how someone would go about infecting an entire city with 
plague. With this theory came the persecution of these “evil” people, 
particularly the Jews and some “bad” Christians. The popular view 
was that these people were injecting plague into wells and corrupting 
the water and air. A woodcut showing Jews being burned in a pit 
supports this, as well as document about the persecution of Jews in 
cities everywhere including Strasbourg and Basel. 


The “learned” opinion was that Plague had to do with natural occur- 
rences on earth; that the conjunction of stars in a certain time caused 
the earth to exhale poisonous vapors. Most learned people didn’t be- 
lieve that Jews were causing it, or if they were, that was not the only 
cause. Pope Clement says that plague is everywhere, but the Jews 
aren’t, and also that Jews are dying of Plague too, so they can’t be 
causing it. Still, though, the common people’s fear is so extreme that 
they wouldn’t listen, even to the pope. 


Maya used the evidence to corroborate and contextualize her account, 
standing outside the event. She worked to let the sources “talk” to each 
other. For example, her survey of evidence not only revealed differences 
but also real disagreements among people, (e.g., the Pope asserts one 
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position on the role of Jews in the plague, yet Catholics in Strassbourg 
persecuted Jews nominally for their role in causing plague). The author 
also shows her stance toward the documents by use of quotation marks. 
These differentiate her position from that taken at the time of the event 
(e.g., “learned” or “evil” or “bad’’). However, like Eric’s essay, Maya also 
moved from the European based evidence to global inference: 


That bad air or odors in the air was causing it was another belief, 
shown in the mask that doctors wore, which had a beak on it filled with 
spices, and by the picture of people holding handkerchiefs in front of 
their faces around dead bodies. 


Bloodletting was a popular treatment for plague because people 
thought that corrupt humors were causing it. Some prescriptions in- 
cluded not eating poultry, not taking naps, no excessive exercise, 
nothing to be cooked in rainwater, olive oil is deadly, bathing is dan- 
gerous, etc. A way to avoid plague, a man says, is to think only happy 
thoughts and not about death, and to go to beautiful places, eat de- 
licious things, listen to melodious, good music, etc. People in the 14" 
century, facing death everywhere and not knowing what was happen- 
ing, were frightened. Life became disorderly and unpredictable. 


' In constructing her account of plague, Maya, like Eric and the other stu- 
dents, worked with classmates, soliciting help in identifying and using rel- 
evant sources with a range and variety of documents and resources, and 
with me. Maya, like Eric and the other students, did not use the textbook at 
all in crafting her arguments or papers. 

After developing an understanding of the plague, students then turned 
to the textbook in response to an assignment. I assigned the textbook’s 
treatment of the plague after they turned in their papers, asking students to 
read it and be prepared to discuss their reactions in class on the following 
day.°’ In the subsequent discussion, students displayed almost no reaction 
to the textbook, giving only the most mild or vague comments, (ie., “it is 
fine” or “I didn’t really learn anything new’). Nothing in the text had 
aroused curiosity or promoted interest. When I asked if in reading the text, 
they had applied to the textbook the “tools” they had used in working with 
historical sources (e.g., heuristics for determining significance or corrobo- 
rating sources ), the students stared in disbelief. Left on their own, the 
students had found no intellectual problem in the text worthy of their 
consideration. 

So, I created a problem for students to consider in the form of an as- 
signment that asked them to “write a letter to the authors of the text, 
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assessing their [authors’] representation of the plague. Do you think it is an 
effective representation? Why? Why not?” 

Because the textbook was not the first source that students used but the 
last, the activity placed students in a different relationship to the textbook 
and its authors. Indeed, now the authors of the textbook described events 
about which the students were quite knowledgeable in both substance and 
disciplinary process. Like the authors of the textbook, my students had 
evaluated evidence, made decisions about significance, determined facts to 
include and exclude, and gave relative weight to various points in their 
arguments about plague. Thus, when they turned to the text, they were no 
longer novices about plague, but had acquired some expertise and could 
assume peer status. That the students did not do so without the prompting 
from the assignment is, I think, significant. Their tepid initial approval of 
the text’s account of plague belies their own depth of understanding, as if 
they had bottled up what they understood in favor of the “normal” ac- 
ceptance of the information in the text. However, once we picked up the 
task of looking seriously at the text as a historical account, as I will show 
below, the students seemed to engage in a more substantive and critical 
stance toward the textbook. 


STUDENT-HISTORIANS CRITIQUE OF TEXTBOOK ACCOUNT 


Now, when prompted by the assignment to consider the textbook as an 
account rather than the account, the students applied tools that they had 
used in reading primary sources and in constructing their own historical 
accounts but that they had not used before in reading the textbook. Though 
there continued to be a range of sophistication and degree in which indi- 
vidual students analyzed the textbook, as a community of scholars, each 
class engaged in sophisticated discussions, identifying five historiographic 
shortcomings in the textbook: its reliance on insufficient, misleading or 
inaccurate facts; treatment of events in isolation; lack of supporting doc- 
umentation; absence of the human story; and prevalence of a Eurocentric 
bias. In their individual letters to the authors of the textbook, each student 
referenced at least two of these criticisms. In their collective analysis, they 
paralleled the scholarly critique that several world historians recently pro- 
vided of the current edition of the textbook.®* 

Students thought that the book needed more facts, a somewhat surpris- 
ing criticism for students to make of a textbook. As one student stated, “one 
weakness in the way the textbook addresses the Black Death is that it leaves 
out many details that contribute greatly to the story” (ES). Another wrote to 
the author, “You should have backed it up with some harder facts and 
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written more about the plague in your text” (PG). Their demand for facts 
was not a call for memorization, but rather a request for details that would 
yield a more robust understanding of particular events. Consider this stu- 
dent’s call for demographic details: 


Demography can be used to determine how the plague changed the 
social face of Europe. [For example] ... the statistical [parish] data for 
Halsowen, a typical medieval manor compares the number of people 
in each age group who died to the number who had lived before 1349, 
showing important statistics ... younger people survived the plague 
... In older age groups, the death rate increases ... a higher percent 
of older people died than younger people... Therefore, the social 
structure was changed dramatically .. . It is not enough to simply state 
that the plague had an effect; it should be explained why, especially 
when the changes were as major as these. (BA) 


Students also expressed concern that the facts the text included were mis- 
leading or inaccurate. The way that the textbook collapsed information into 
global generalizations was at odds with how the students understood the 
plague. For example, the book simply informed students that “[w]hen ships 
from Asia reached the Mediterranean the disease spread to Sicily, North 
Africa, and western Europe.” For students who had chronologically 
mapped reported outbreaks of plague and then compared the reports to 
' known trade routes, such collapsing of detail was misleading and, as a few 
students argued, wrong. A number of students pointedly reminded the 
author that “plague could not have been carried over by Asian ships to the 
Mediterranean. Map wise, you'd have to sail around Africa back up to the 
Mediterranean, and by your own book, such a voyage wouldn’t have been 
made for another forty years!”(TC). Other students familiar with parish 
records and large-scale demographic figures questioned the textbook’s 
mortality estimates, arguing with the author that “unless you mean nearly 
25 million [estimated dead] in Western Europe, your figure is a few 10 
million too short” (MA). 

The text, many students thought, treated the plague as a disconnected, 
isolated event, thus minimizing its historical significance: 


[YJou considered the plague an isolated event and did not mention 
how it effected [sic] any other aspects of life ... Children began to 
inherit land much sooner than planned due to unexpected death. 
Property dropped in worth due to the great deal of land and a few 
people ... People suffered from a lack of labor workers to work the 
fields (CK). 
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Students who had tried to tease out the long-term significance of the pan- 
demic found the absence of such reasoned speculation in the textbook very 
disappointing. 


The large consequences of the Black Death are hard to pinpoint. 
However, he [sic] book makes no reference to any long-term conse- 
quences that might have come about due to the plague ... certain 
developments [might] have come about from an influence of the 
plague: the Protestant Reformation, urge to explore the high seas and 
further away from regions the Muslims controlled, and the increasing 
importance of major vernacular European languages—Spanish, Ital- 
ian, French, German, Dutch, and English. (DL) 


One student cited historian Rondo Cameron and wondered why the text- 
book ignored postplague changes in attitudes toward public health or 
“major health innovations” such as 30-day quarantines and sick houses as 
“perhaps the forerunner to today’s hospice care.” 

The absence of citations, documents or sources in the textbook also 
concerned students who had been developing habits of using evidence to 
support arguments. The “final troubling detail,’ one student wrote, was 
“was that there were no primary documents as true evidence included in 
the plague description.” Another urged that the textbook “needed to add 
... Many more references to outside sources.” Students were not asking for 
evidence as a move in an academic game, but rather for the explanation and 
authority that such evidence provided or because of the questions that the 
absence of evidence raised: 


[S]ince it [textbook] does not give any specific cases where the Bubonic 
plague occurred,” as one student wrote, “we do not know much about 
how it affected separate towns and cities. Whereas if we know specifics 
of death rates and so on in one town, we can actually have some idea of 
what it must have been like [sic].” 


One student explained that although “it is probably true that [as the text- 
book says] wars stopped and trade slowed,” she could not fully accept this 
claim because “I haven’t read a document that directly stated that.” Her 
skepticism was targeted and specific. She was not cynically rejecting the text 
but only raising doubts about what she or the text had not documented. 
Indeed, later in her letter to the author, this same student said she trusted 
another of the textbook’s claims because she had “corroborating evidence 
that people fled cities” (MS). 

Students also criticized the textbook for ignoring the human story, be- 
cause “an effective representation of the Black Plague must begin with an 
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understanding of the fear people expressed and lived with everyday” (MA), 
and “the poor explanation of the plague’s effect on the lives of people is the 
idea that disturbed me most about your interpretation” (ME). A few stu- 
dents raised critical questions of how the textbook represented human 
agency. For example, one student remarked that the text never explained 
“what people did to try and combat plague.”’ Omitting such a discussion, 
she concluded “can lead to the misconception that people did nothing to try 
and protect themselves. This is not true” (SW). 

Finally, the students concluded that the text was Eurocentric because it 
only described the impact of plague in Europe. Students thought that such 
exclusive detail was incomplete in a world history book. 


Even though Europe was hardest hit, there is no mention of other parts 
of the world. In Africa, there was a substantial amount of death ... It 
shot up like wildfire in the world of the Muslims since their economy 
was dependent upon trading. Cities like Alexandria, Cairo, Damascus, 
and Baghdad were ... breeding grounds for plague. Due to the mas- 
sive amount of people visiting Mecca for el Haij, the plague spread 
easily. In China the plague started years before it reached Europe ... 
infected farmers [resulting] massive food shortages ... By leaving the 
rest of the world out, the student doesn’t get a clear picture. (DL) 


This last point is key because their own study had been decidedly Euro- 

‘centric, a point that had not yet dawned on them. Like their initial tepid 
look at the textbook in this activity, students had simply accepted what I 
created in the classroom as above suspicion, unaware of the water in which 
they were swimming. Though they had the capacity, as their essays about 
the textbook demonstrated, the students had not turned their critical eyes 
toward the classroom as a historical account—a turn that I promoted in class 
and discuss in the next section. 


THE CLASSROOM AS HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


Just as students initially accepted the textbook uncritically, so too did they 
trust my choices in providing the document set that formed the base for 
their study of plague. Although they criticized the textbook’s Eurocentrism, 
my students were not critical of the European bend to the primary sources I 
gave them to investigate. Because students used so many primary sources 
and were often constructing historical accounts, they saw themselves as 
doing the work of history. Therefore, although highly visible as their teach- 
er, I was invisible as a historian who had shaped their understanding and 
their study of the past. Yet, it was clear to me that by selecting documents 
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and marking off the problem space, I was shaping their experiences, no less 
than any historian shapes an account in deciding what to include and how 
much attention to give to an event. 

Could I help students cast a historiographic eye to the classroom, to 
consider our work in the history classroom as an account of the past and, in 
a sense, open my pedagogical moves to historical analysis? 

I began by extending the issues of Eurocentrism and human agency that 
students raised in analyzing the textbook. Simply, I asked the students for 
supporting details for what they claimed was the European bias in text- 
book’s discussion of the plague. “What evidence can you provide about how 
people living in China or Northern Africa or the Muslim world responded 
to plague to support your claims the textbook got it wrong?” 

Beyond demographic data and one or two sources from outside Europe, 
however, students had no corroborating documentation for the impact of 
the disease on China or Africa or the Muslim world. A few students began to 
recognize the scope of their generalizations and the narrowness of their 
documentation. To elaborate, I asked the students to work in small groups 
to locate the geographic origin of the sources and documents they used to 
study plague. The activity quickly revealed the European slant of the 
sources I gave them to “do” the history of the plague. 


Dr. Bain limited our sources on the Bubonic Plague. He just gave us 
sources on Europe and no other places in the world. He made it seem 
like the only place really effected [sic] by plague was Europe even 
though the class knew that the world was effected [sic] by it. (EA) 


This opened up space to talk with students about the problems facing history 
teachers in finding sources, including the limited time and knowledge that 
most teachers have. We also discussed why students did not consider my or 
other teachers’ influence in creating classroom accounts. Students wrote in 
journals about this experience, often calling their entry “Bain’s Bias.” 


We can’t blame him for causing our biased opinions on the Bubonic 
Plague because Dr. Bain can only give us what is available to him ... I 
was getting a biased opinion and didn’t know. The thing that I knew 
was what happened in Europe was not necessarily the same for China 
or Islam. I learned that next time I should ask questions on what’s 
going on. (AT) 


Students also grew aware of their “a-critical” stance toward the classroom: 


I think it’s kind of scary that a teacher or historian can control what 
someone’s knowledge on something is. Knowledge can control reason 
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and reason can control action. So misknowledge [sic] can cause an 
unnecessary action. I didn’t really notice that all of the documents on 
the web were European ... . (MB) 


DISCUSSION 


It is almost axiomatic that teachers mediate students’ experiences learning 
with and from text and that different types of mediation encourage differ- 
ent types of learning. For example, to foster comprehension of textbook 
material, teachers can effectively employ research-based metacognitive 
strategies, such as those discussed by Beck and McKeown (“Questioning the 
Author”) or Palinscar and Brown (“Reciprocal Teaching”).’° Further, by 
using discipline-specific scholarship—in this case, history—teachers can 
modify these more general cognitive strategies to parallel the “toolkit” that 
experts in disciplinary fields use to do their work.’' History teachers and 
students can construct learning environments that surround students with 
supports aligned to the intellectual demands of the enterprise in which they 
are engaged. The accounts, discussed above, that the students produced 
about the plague suggest that such disciplinary-specific mediation (e.g., 
posters, visual criteria, bookmarks, discourse strategies) helped students 
engage in the work of reading primary sources, corroborating evidence, 
determining significance, and locating perspective to develop historical ac- 
_ counts. 

In a sense, the mediation occurred at two levels. The scholarship and 
research altered my instructional understanding, mediating my instruc- 
tional design of a “history-considerate” learning environment; that in turn 
helped support change in students’ understanding, mediating the students’ 
work with primary sources and creating historical accounts. By intention 
and design, I sought to alter the frame in which students placed primary 
sources and historical accounts. However valuable these mediating tools 
were for working with historical evidence, limitations appeared when stu- 
dents crossed over from using historical documents or objects to the more 
familiar, contemporary sources, the textbook and teacher. It was almost as if 
the students in my class had two categories of materials, those inside and 
those outside the classroom activity of “doing” history. The tools and ex- 
periences that we had developed did not appear to be up to the task of 
helping students see and challenge the “normal” sources of classroom au- 
thority. Moreover, my instructional theories at first offered little support to 
respond to these anomalies to the disciplinary work in which students were 
engaged. 

Informed by my experience as a historian and history teacher, and the 
scholarship that pointed to the epistemological difficulties in working with 
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primary sources, I had worked to establish an instructional context in which 
students would be able to work as historians do in using primary sources 
and creating historical accounts.’” However, in establishing this special 
frame for students to see and question the authority of historical evidence 
and their own accounts, I paid less attention to the larger classroom context. 
Thus, initially I exaggerated the students’ capacity for transferring their 
experiences to textbooks and teachers. Or, more accurately, I exaggerated 
the flexibility of the “doing history” frame to expand and incorporate 
textbooks and teachers. 

Working with primary sources did present significant challenges. Yet, the 
students came to see these texts and objects as distinctive, holding a priv- 
ileged place in the instructional (if not historiographic) landscape and call- 
ing for a special set of rules for use. I do not want to minimize the difficulty 
entailed in helping students use disciplinary practices when working with 
historical evidence. In other work, I have described and analyzed the chal- 
lenges that I faced in helping students rethink history as evidentiary, re- 
quiring distinctive ways to use evidence, make inferences, and develop and 
assess accounts of the past.’* This case study, however, calls into question 
the degree to which students’ developing skills with primary sources were 
transferable to their work reading textbooks and teachers, two sources of 
classroom history whose most distinctive features might be how ubiquitous 
and typical they are in the school lives of students. To see the challenge, it is 
useful to stop and consider the differences between the sources that stu- 
dents encounter in history classrooms. 

One critical difference is the temporal relationships among sources and 
students. Adolescents quickly understand that primary sources are taken 
from the past, while texts and teachers (and they) are contemporary sourc- 
es. In addition, students typically use (or get) only a fragment of a primary 
source, seeing but a mere glimpse of a document or an event to be inter- 
preted. Teachers and textbooks, however, represent definitive and com- 
pleted accounts, rarely exposing raw evidence or interpretative edges. 
Further, textbooks and teachers encompass primary sources, framing them 
in special ways. ‘Textbooks break the normal narrative to include fragments 
of primary sources, often using pastel colors to foreground the “voices from 
the past” from the voice of the present. Like teachers, history textbooks give 
students advice on how to read the special source. Thus, textbooks and 
teachers seemed to create a place for students to stand outside the normal 
discourse of the classroom or the textbook to dnalyze primary sources. 
Indeed, normal discourse of textbooks and classrooms now seems to in- 
clude these special breaks in authoritative narrative to look at historical 
evidence. Textbooks and teachers typically, however, do not stop to provide 
students such space and support to analyze their accounts, evidence, and 
interpretation. 
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Of course, this narrative case study does not offer, nor did it seek to 
provide, definitive proof that this “intervention” was or will be the key to 
help students see the historiographic limitations of the text or teacher. And 
in my focus on the class as the unit of analysis rather than individual stu- 
dents, I offer little generalizable guidance for working with different types 
of students. In many ways, this case study simply explicates the ways that I 
interpreted and transformed my practice, documenting the growth of my 
pedagogical content knowledge and demonstrating, as Gudmundsdottir 
argued, that such knowledge is mostly “home made,’ developed on the job 
by working with texts, subject matter, and students in different contexts 
year after year, and in the case of some experienced teachers, for dec- 
ades.”””* 

However, it is exactly in my attempts to capture and document this 
“home made” theory that this case has its value in thinking about ways that 
teachers might help students begin to find a space that enables them to 
engage in a disciplined analysis of the historical accounts embedded in 
textbooks and classrooms. What, then, are the theoretical implications of 
this study? 

Olson suggested that the willingness of a reader to ask critical questions 
or make assertions of a text depends in part on the reader’s relationship to 
the text, claiming that it is a “peer relationship ... which invites critical 
reading and critical thought.””” Students can achieve such status, Olson 
argued, by becoming authors themselves; in part, this work supports this 
claim. However, this case also suggests that, for novices reading history 
textbooks, attaining peer status is more involved than being a participant in 
the act of authoring. Given the established practices with history textbooks 
and teachers, peer status also demands that students share or even exceed 
the content knowledge presented in the textbook and the classroom. 

Thus, it is not enough for students to learn to engage in reasoned, dis- 
ciplined criticism of textbooks and for teachers to know that authors/his- 
torians collapse or exclude content in creating accounts. Rather, students 
learning to criticize textbooks must know specifically what knowledge au- 
thors collapsed and excluded. Knowing simply that authors use evidence in 
writing history does not enable a student to offer anything but the most 
superficial form of criticism. However, if before reading the textbooks, stu- 
dents understand specific evidence that an author did use or could have 
used, it provides a space to look critically at how the author used evidence, 
and encourages frustration with the absence of footnotes and documenta- 
tion in the textbook. In this case, students who had searched for sources to 
support their argument about plague and talked with classmates about 
plague sources were curious about sources that the textbook authors used 
in their narrative of plague. Because students had experience with specific 
documentary evidence, they read the relevant pages in the textbook with 
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substantive questions about whom the authors used to create their inter- 
pretation and to what end. This case suggests that prior disciplinary knowl- 
edge of the specific events and sources treated by the textbook helps 
students reframe the relationship between themselves and the textbook by 
establishing a small but rich space for the meeting of equals. 

Establishing such a space for students to reframe the teachers’ voice also is 
difficult and, because it calls into question classroom authority, potentially 
more dangerous than reframing the textbook. However, it is critical to keep 
in mind that peer status was not given automatically, but established through 
student participation in the practices of a disciplinary community. In this 
case, they achieved peer status by virtue of their knowledge of the commu- 
nity’s intellectual practices and by understanding the specifics of using those 
practices to represent a particular historiographic problem within a partic- 
ular event or period. Separating or privileging procedural over substantive 
knowledge places students at a disadvantage when confronting the historical 
authority of either teachers or textbooks by encouraging facile or pedantic 
criticism. Yet, that did not appear to be the case in the analysis that my 
students provided of their textbook, or later of the way that I selected pri- 
mary sources for them to study. Mapping the plague documents allowed a 
powerful yet safe way for me to reveal my influence over the history that 
they were studying. Their knowledge of and experience using those sources 
helped them criticize their textbook and their teacher—a criticism, however, 
tempered by an understanding of some the pragmatics of the discipline. I 
extended this activity over the semester by narrating historiographic un- 
derpinnings of units, trying to discuss choices I made and problems that I 
faced, as a historian, in crafting the class. While brief and limited, such 
activity offered students a place to consider history’s tentative, constructed, 
and evidentiary nature in whatever form they encountered it. 

Revealing the history teacher’s historiographic stance in the classroom is 
filled with paradox, irony, and complications. One complication I had ex- 
pected but did not find was an increase in student cynicism or relativism. 
Colleagues had warned that treating the classroom and the textbook as 
historical accounts would lead students to conclude that “all accounts are 
equally valid,” thus leaving them mired in undifferentiated relativism (e.g., 
Who is to say that the Holocaust or slavery really happened?). I found no 
evidence in class discussion or student writing of such a position. Rather, 
students expressed a critical sensibility about accounts, enabling them to 
weigh some accounts as more or less credible. 


This class taught me not to just believe something is right just because 
the teacher says it or if it’s in a text book. I now think and even 
perhaps act like a historian. If I disagree with something the teacher 
or the book says I can listen carefully or read through to check for 
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internal consistency. Internal consistency is important especially when 
I’m listening to a teacher because if he/she contradicts themselves, it 
would be hard for me to know, what is correct. Also, if a teacher says 
something which I think is wrong, I can corroborate with other 
sources to check which was correct. By far the most important thing I 
learned was not just to accept what is being said, but check to see if it 
corresponds with what I had previously learned. Honestly, through 
this course, I have become a better thinker. 


Another student, Mary, took a different perspective on the issue, noting 
how limiting it is to rely on only one source. She described her deep un- 
derstanding of plague—an understanding that included people’s causal 
theories of and reactions to plague, the “details on how it spread, and the 
economic, social, and religious changes that occurred in medieval Eu- 
rope’ —by noting that “[iJf I had only read the textbook I would not have 
any of this knowledge” (MA). 

The value of history education rests in helping students engage in a 
rational investigation of the past; as Peter Lee observed, “since we cannot 
escape the past, we had better seek the best knowledge of it we can get.”7© 
At the borders of this rational, critical investigation lives memory, heritage, 
and hidden sources of authority defined in part by an uncritical acceptance 
of past narratives. Standing like Hobsbawm on the piazza, the work of 
history teachers involves keeping history as a discipline alive within those 
borders. This requires going beyond mere “content” but involves devel- 
oping students’ historical sensibility and practices, that “modicum of irrev- 
erence toward received wisdom,” and the critical capacity to make honest, 
informed, reasoned, and grounded assessments of authoritative accounts, 
including those in textbooks, and their own lives. Developing the students’ 
authority to hold and express honest and informed interpretations, to fairly 
evaluate and criticize their own and others’ views, and to reason toward new 
ideas may be history education’s most difficult and complicated instruc- 
tional task. There are few challenges more worthy of our efforts. 
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Reframing Internalized Oppression and 
Internalized Domination: From the 
Psychological to the Sociocultural 


MARK B. TAPPAN 
Colby College 


This article presents a reinterpretation of “internalized oppression” and “internalized 
domination,” not as internal, psychological qualities or characteristics, but rather as 
sociocultural phenomena—that is, as forms of “mediated action.” Mediated action 
entails two central elements: (1) an agent, the person who is doing the acting, and (2) 
cultural tools (or “mediational means”), the tools, means, or instruments appropriated 
from the culture and used by the agent to accomplish a given action. Such a reframing 
leads to a new conception of appropriated oppression and appropriated domination/ 
prwilege, both of which have significant implications for the practice of critical 
pedagogy in general, and what has come to be called antioppressive education in 
particular. 


Toward the end of the classic documentary, A Class Divided (see Peters, 
1987), Jane Elliot, the third-grade teacher from Riceville, lowa—who gave 
her students a lesson in prejudice, discrimination, and oppression by pri- 
vileging the blue-eyed students in her class one day, and the brown-eyed 
students the next—conducts a phonics flash-card exercise with the brown- 
eyed students. This is the second day of the exercise, and the brown-eyed 
students, who had been in the subordinate position in the class the previous 
day (and wearing cloth collars to designate their status), were in the dom- 
inant position today. On the first day, they had done very poorly on the card 
pack. Today, however, it was a different story: 


After the brown-eyed children had sped through the phonic card pack 
that second day, Jane congratulated them. “You went faster than I 
have ever seen anyone go through the card pack,” she said, smiling at 
their excitement and pleasure. “Why couldn’t you get them yester- 
day?” 

Siie had those collars on,” Donna Reddel said. The others agreed. 
“Oh,” Jane said. “You think the collars kept you—” 
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“We couldn’t think with those collars on,” Roy Wilson said excitedly. 
“My eyes just kept going around and around.” 

“Oh,” Jane said again, “and you couldn't think as well with the collars 
on.” (Peters, 1987, p. 86)' 


I will return to this video, and the example it offers, later in this article. For 
now, I simply want to note Jane Elliot’s own description of the phenomenon 
represented here: “In everything . . . they did on those two days, it was clear 
that the children that had been labeled inferior were, in fact, behaving as 
though they were inferior, while the ‘superior’ children performed in a 
consistently superior manner” (Peters, 1987, p. 86). 

My goal in this article is to take a new look at the twin concepts that 
typically might be invoked to interpret such a phenomenon: internalized 
oppression and internalized domination. Internalized oppression is a concept 
currently widely used across a variety of disciplines and critical projects, 
including contemporary critical pedagogy (see, for example, Freire, 1970; 
McLaren, 1998; Tatum, 1997; Young, 1990), to describe and explain the 
experience of those who are members of subordinated, marginalized, or 
minority groups (like the “inferior” children in Jane Elliot’s class); those 
who are powerless and often victimized, both intentionally and uninten- 
tionally, by members of dominant groups; and those who have “adopted the 
[dominant] group’s ideology and accept their subordinate status as de- 
served, natural, and inevitable” (Griffin, 1997, p. 76). 

Internalized domination, on the other hand, describes and explains the 
experience and attitudes of those who are members of dominant, privi- 
leged, or powerful identity groups (like the blue-eyed children in Jane 
Elliot’s classroom). It derives, at least in part, from the groundbreaking 
work of Baker-Miller (1976) on the dialectic between domination and sub- 
ordination that characterizes all relations marked by differences in power 
and privilege, primarily in male-female relationships. The concept of in- 
ternalized domination, as it is now more widely used (see Bell, 1997; 
Goodman, 2001; Griffin, 1997; Hardiman & Jackson, 1997; Hitchcock, 
2002; Pheterson, 1990), captures the phenomenon whereby “members of 
the [dominant] group accept their group’s socially superior status as normal 
and deserved” (Griffin, p. 76). 

Traditionally, both internalized oppression and internalized domination 
have been viewed almost exclusively as internal, deep, unchanging, psycho- 
logical qualities or characteristics of the oppressed, on the one hand, and the 
privileged on the other. I believe, however, that there are serious limitations 
to such an overemphasis on the personal, individual, psychological dimen- 
sions of both these phenomena. Bonilla-Silva (2003) argued that “whereas 
for most whites racism is prejudice, for most people of color, racism is 
systemic or institutionalized” (p. 8). The same holds true, I think, for 
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internalized oppression and internalized domination in general. It is easy, 
particularly from a dominant point of view, to see the oppressed as “vic- 
tims” and to see their reaction to oppression as reflecting a set of “psy- 
chological problems,” thereby obscuring the role that systemic, structural, 
and institutionalized forces play in the production and reproduction of 
oppression. Similarly, it is very easy, from a dominant point of view, to see 
racism, sexism, homophobia, and so on, as personal psychological short- 
comings that are too easily interpreted—and thus dismissed or minimized— 
as the result of prejudice, bias, or ignorance (“I’m not a racist!” or “I didn’t 
mean anything by that remark”). This view, moreover, leads to a solution to 
prejudice and bias that stresses the need for individual attitude change via 
education, training, and therapy—interventions at the individual level— 
and nothing more.” 

But privilege and oppression are the result of forces and mechanisms 
that go far beyond the individual psychological level (see Hardiman 
& Jackson, 1997). Consequently, the social, cultural, institutional, and 
historical forces that lead racism, sexism, and homophobia to become 
systematically embedded in the structure of our social lives must be 
acknowledged in any attempt to challenge the status quo (Bishop, 2002). In 
the end, any solution to the problems of privilege and oppression must 
focus as much on structural/systemic change as it does on personal trans- 
formation. This is where the sociocultural concept of mediated action can be 
most useful. 

Mediated action entails two central elements: (1) an agent, the person 
who is doing the acting, and (2) “cultural tools” or “mediational means”— 
the tools, means, or “instruments,” appropriated from the culture and used 
by the agent to accomplish a given action (Wertsch, 1998). In this article, I 
will argue that both internalized oppression and internalized domination 
are better understood as forms of mediated action; in other words, they are 
better understood as sociocultural phenomena rather than simply as psy- 
chological phenomena. Such a reinterpretation, among other things, helps 
to hold both the individual and the structural/systemic levels together at the 
same time.* 

In constructing this argument, I will first sketch a general description of 
the classical conceptions of internalized oppression and internalized dom- 
ination. I will then sketch a similarly general description of the concept of 
mediated action. Then I will bring these two descriptions together and, in 
so doing, I will present my reinterpretation of internalized oppression and 
internalized domination as mediated action. I will then return to A Class 
Divided to illustrate these concepts more fully, before turning to a necessarily 
incomplete consideration of the implications of this analysis for the practice 
of critical pedagogy in general, and what has come to be called antioppressive 
education (Kumashiro, 2000, 2002) in particular. Finally, I will conclude with 
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some brief thoughts and reflections, unanswered questions, and directions 
for future work on these and related ideas. 


INTERNALIZED OPPRESSION AND INTERNALIZED DOMINATION 


The phenomenon of internalized oppression has been extensively explored 
in the work of the Martiniquean psychiatrist Fanon (1963, 1967), the Tu- 
nisian Jewish writer Memmi (1967), and the Brazilian educator Freire 
(1970). However, as Foster (1993) suggested, the notion of a psychological 
mark of oppression—a term first coined by two American psychiatrists, Kar- 
diner and Ovesey (1951)—which focuses on the consequences and impli- 
cations of living under various forms of oppression (particularly 
colonization and racial oppression), is one of a whole host of labels, drawn 
primarily from the human and social sciences, that have been used to de- 
scribe this phenomenon over the past 50 years or so. Whatever the label, all 
these notions carry a common referent: “the idea of internalized psycho- 
logical consequences [e.g., a sense of inferiority, low self-esteem, and ag- 
gression] due to social systems of prejudice, discrimination and oppression” 
(Foster, p. 128). 

Freire (1970) provided a well-known and useful summary of these con- 
sequences. He began by arguing that the goal of the oppressed is to liberate 
themselves and their oppressors. The difficulty of achieving this goal, said 
Freire, comes about because in the initial stage of their struggle against 
oppression, the oppressed, instead of striving for liberation, tend to become 
oppressors themselves (or “‘suboppressors’’). This is because although their 
ideal is to be fully human, their model of “full humanity” has been the 
oppressor. This is what Freire called “identification with the oppressor’; ata 
certain moment of their existential experience, the oppressed have adopted 
an attitude of “adhesion” to the oppressor, they “find in the oppressor their 
model of ‘manhood’” (pp. 30-31), and they may even “feel an irresistible - 
attraction towards the oppressor and his way of life” (p. 49). They have 
“internalized the image of the oppressor and adopted his guidelines” (p. 
31) for action and interaction in the world. 

Freire offers two other insights about this “duality” under which the 
oppressed live. The first is to call attention to the phenomenon of self- 
deprecation, a sense.of shame, humiliation, self-hatred, and low self-esteem 
that is characteristic of the oppressed (cf. the brown-eyed children’s per- 
formance on the phonics flash cards). This attitude derives, he said, from 
the oppressed’s adoption of the opinion that the oppressors hold of them. 
“So often do [the oppressed] hear that they are good for nothing, know 
nothing, and are incapable of learning anything—that they are sick, lazy, 
and unproductive—that in the end they become convinced of their own 
unfitness” (p. 49). 
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Here Freire clearly echoed Memmi’s (1967) analysis of the experience of 
colonization, in which the “mythical portrait” created by the colonizer pro- 
foundly shapes the view that the colonized hold of themselves: 


Constantly confronted with this image of [themselves], set forth and 
imposed on all institutions and in every human contact, how could the 
colonized help reacting to [their] portrait? It cannot leave [them] in- 
different and remain a veneer which, like an insult, blows with the 
wind. [They] end up recognizing it as one would a detested nickname 
which has become a familiar description. The accusation disturbs 
[them] and worries [them] even more because they admire and fear 
their powerful accuser. “Are not they partially right?,” [they] mutter. 
“Are we not a little guilty after all? Lazy, because we have so many 
idlers? Timid, because we let ourselves be oppressed?” Willfully cre- 
ated and spread by the colonizer, this mythical and degrading portrait 
ends up being accepted and lived with to a certain extent by the 
colonized. (p. 87) 


Freire (1970) also introduced the notion of horizontal violence, in which 
members of the oppressed group engage in violence against their own 
comrades. “Because the oppressor exists within their oppressed comrades,” 
Freire said, when they attack, those comrades [the oppressed] are indirectly 
attacking the oppressor as well” (p. 48). 

To support his analysis, Freire quoted Fanon’s (1967) analysis of causes of 
the aggressiveness and violence that the oppressed/colonized “natives” di- 
rect toward each other, often for the pettiest of reasons: 


The colonized man will first manifest this aggressiveness which has 
been deposited in his bones against his own people. This is the period 
where the niggers beat each other up, and the police and the mag- 
istrates do not know which way to turn. ... While the settler or the 
policeman has the right the livelong day to strike the native, to insult 
him and to make him crawl to them, you will see the native reaching 
for his knife at the slightest hostile or aggressive glance cast on him by 
another native; for the last resort of the native is to defend his per- 
sonality vis-a-vis his brother. (p. 52) 


Although there is much more that can and should be said about Freire’s 
(1970) conception of the dynamics of oppression and domination, suffice it 
to say that the strictly individual, psychological understanding of internal- 
ized oppression to which Freire’s description seems to point has been widely 
adopted in the contemporary literature on oppression (see Baker-Miller, 
1976; Bartky, 1990; Bell, 1997; Hardiman & Jackson, 1997; Harvey, 1999; 
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Lipsky, 1987; Pharr, 1988; Sennett & Cobb, 1972; Sherover-Marcuse, 1986; 
Young, 1990). Pheterson (1990) provided a classic summary of this per- 
spective: 


Internalized oppression is the incorporation and acceptance by individ- 
uals within an oppressed group of the prejudices against them within 
the dominant society. Internalized oppression is likely to consist of 
self-hatred, self-concealment, fear of violence and feelings of inferi- 
ority, resignation, isolation, powerlessness, and gratefulness for being 
allowed to survive. Internalized oppression is the mechanism within 
an oppressive system for perpetuating domination not only by exter- 
nal control but also by building subservience into the minds of the 
oppressed groups. (p. 35) , 


Note, in this description, the primary emphasis on feelings and emotional 
responses, and the use of internal, interior images (“into the minds”) to 
characterize this phenomenon. 

Let me turn now to a brief consideration of what I call the “classical” 
conception of internalized domination. Although the concept of internal- 
ized domination has not been as widely used as the concept of internalized 
oppression, and its sources are less clear,* it has become, in recent years, a 
familiar concept to many (see Bell, 1997; Goodman, 2001; Griffin, 1997; 
Hardiman & Jackson, 1997; Hitchcock, 2002; Pheterson, 1990). Pheterson, 
once again, provided a useful summary of how this phenomenon is typically 
conceptualized: 


Internalized domination is the incorporation and acceptance by individ- 
uals within a dominant group of prejudices against others. Internal- 
ized domination is likely to consist of feelings of superiority, normalcy, 
and self righteousness, together with guilt, fear, projection, denial of 
reality, and alienation from one’s body and from nature. Internalized 
domination perpetuates oppression of others and alienation from 
oneself by either denying or degrading all but a narrow range of 
human possibilities. One’s own humanity 1s thus internally restricted 
and one’s qualities of empathy, trust, love, and openness to others and 
to life-enhancing work become rigid and repressed. (p. 35) 


Hardiman and Jackson (1997) expanded on this definition, offering some 
specific examples: 


Internalized domination refers to the behaviors, thoughts, and feel- 
ings of agents [dominant group members] who through their social- 
ization as members of the dominant group, learn to think and act in 
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ways that express internalized notions of entitlement and privilege. 
Examples of internalized domination include men talking over and 
interrupting women in conversation, while simultaneously labeling — 
women as chatty. There is an absence of feeling that one has to prove 
oneself, or that one’s status, talent, and qualifications would be ques- 
tioned in any situation. (p. 21) 


Hitchcock (2002), in his book, Lifting the White Veil, discusses what he calls 
internalized dominance: 


Internalized dominance is a belief system grounded in miseducation 
and in the politics of social inequality. This belief system is the result of 
an advantaged relationship to privilege, power, and cultural affirma- 
tion. The premise of white superiority undergirds the various at- 
titudinal and behavioral expression of internalized dominance. (p. 
143) 


Hitchcock (2002) explored the way that internalized dominance influences 
Whites’ relationship with themselves (leading, for example, to shame, guilt, 
and defensiveness); Whites’ relationships to other White people (leading, 
for example, to the assumption that other Whites are racist, or to compe- 
tition with other Whites to be the “best ally” to folks of color); Whites’ 
relationships with people of color (leading, for example, to fear people of 
color, to feel superior to people of color, to take on the role of “savior” of 
people of color), and Whites’ relationship to the racial structure of United 
States culture (leading, for example, to marginalizing talk and feelings 
about racial structure, or experiencing uncertainty or paralysis in mixed 
race settings). He also argued that “our internalized dominance affects 
us every bit as much as internalized oppression affects people of color” 
(p. 150). 

Finally, Hitchcock (2002) presented his version of the argument that 
internalized dominance, like internalized oppression, becomes a part of the 
psyche, both consciously and unconsciously: 


The ready-made imagery of our society is so prevalent and interwoven 
with everything else that it becomes a part of our inner psychological 
makeup. We incorporate this imagery even before we can think clear- 
ly. By the time we are adults it has become part of our psychological 
framework. While we might be aware of it, and thus work to reduce its 
effect upon us, we can never completely remove or expunge its effects 
from our conscious and, more importantly, subconscious minds. 


(p. 144) 
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In sum, although the classical conceptions of both internalized oppression 
and internalized domination are undeniably powerful and compelling, it is 
important to note the pervasiveness of internal and internalizing language 
and images in both conceptions. This language has clearly been influenced 
by the psychodynamic, psychiatric, psychological discourse that, since 
Freud, has become so much a part of the language that we use for self- 
understanding. But there are limitations, I would argue, in the use of this 
kind of language and these kinds of images. For one, as I have suggested 
above, it obscures the role that systemic, structural, institutionalized forces 
play in producing and reproducing both privilege and oppression. In ad- 
dition, the internalized image suggests that oppression and domination 
become deep, internal psychological qualities, characteristics, or “marks” 
that are extremely difficult (if not impossible) to resist, interrupt, or aban- 
don once they are in place. This, to me, perpetuates a static and ultimately 
pessimistic view of both oppression and privilege that is at odds with any 
kind of educational or developmental effort to challenge the status quo. 

Thus, I would argue that we need a new way to think about these two 
phenomena. This is provided by recent scholarship in sociocultural theory, 
focusing in particular on the concept of mediated action. 


MEDIATED ACTION 


The concept of mediated action has been explored and articulated most 
fully by Wertsch (1991, 1995, 1998). Wertsch (1998) argued that the goal of 
sociocultural inquiry, in contrast to strictly psychological inquiry, is to un- 
derstand the relationship between the individual and the social, cultural, 
historical, and institutional contexts in which the individual lives. To ac- 
complish this goal, he suggested, we must be careful not to limit our focus to 
individual mental functioning or to the social/cultural/historical setting. 
Rather, we must find a way to “live in the middle” (p. 17)—to focus on both 
the personal and the systemic—and thus avoid the tension between the 
individual and society, and the perils of both individualistic and social re- 
ductionism, that have plagued us for generations. 

Wertsch proposed that the notion of mediated action provides the most 
useful way to “live in the middle.” Mediated action, as I have indicated 
above, entails two central elements: an agent and specific cultural tools, or 
mediational means (see Figure 1).” Understanding that virtually all human 
action is mediated action therefore involves focusing on both agent and 
agency, on both “what person or kind of person performed the act’ in 
question and “what means or instruments she used” (Burke, 1969, p. Xv). 

The concept of mediated action is heavily influenced by the work of 
Vygotsky (1978, 1987, 1997) and his colleagues and contemporaries writing 
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Cultural Tools/Mediational Means 


Mediated Action 


Agent 
Figure 1. Mediated Action 


in Russia in the early decades of the Soviet era (see Cole, 1996; Valsiner, 
1998; Wertsch, 1985, 1991). Key to Vygotsky’s theoretical perspective is his 
claim that in order to understand the mind and its development, we must 
understand the tools that mediate and shape its functioning (see Wertsch, 
1985). Beginning with an idea borrowed from Marx and Engels—that all 
genuinely human activity is necessarily mediated by tools—Vygotsky con- 
sidered the role of both physical (or technical) tools and psychological tools 
_ (or signs) in human life. The concept of mediation by psychological tools 
became so important to Vygotsky that by 1933, one year before his death, 
he wrote that “the central fact about our psychology is the fact of medi- 
ation” (1997, p. 166). 

Wertsch (1998) provided a number of examples to illustrate mediated 
action and its properties. One is the track-and-field event of pole vaulting. 
The modern event of pole vaulting involves a vaulter running down a 125- 
foot runway with a fiberglass pole in her hands, planting the pole in a 
vaulting box at the end of the runway, and using the pole and her mo- 
mentum to carry herself off the ground and over a bar that can be as high as 
20 feet above the ground (Wertsch, 1995, 1998). Even though vaulting over 
a bar 20 feet in the air may appear to be an individual achievement, when it 
is considered as a form of mediated action, it illustrates the impossibility of 
separating the individual agent (the vaulter) and her cultural tool (the pole): 


On the one hand, the pole by itself does not magically propel vaulters 
over across bar; it must be skillfully used by the vaulter. On the other 
hand, a vaulter without a pole or with an inappropriate pole is in- 
capable of participating in the event, or at best can participate at less 
than an optimal level of performance. (Wertsch, 1995, p. 66) 
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But there is more to this example, as there is to all forms of mediated 
action. That is, the mediational means employed by a pole vaulter when she 
successfully vaults over a bar 20 feet in the air are not limited to the physical 
tool of the pole. Rather, there are a host of other cultural tools—primarily 
linguistic or semiotic tools—that a vaulter employs. These include infor- 
mation from books and videos about how to pole vault, guidance and di- 
rection from coaches about style and technique, and so on. This guidance 
and direction, moreover, may even be experienced as a specific voice or 
voices that the vaulter “hears” in her mind, perhaps without even being 
fully conscious of it, while she is vaulting (e.g., “hold your hands this way, 
take this many steps, don’t look at the bar’’). In any case, the point here is 
that a vaulter employs a variety of mediational means, both physical and 
linguistic, when engaged in her sport. Thus, one should not assume that 
any given form of mediated action employs only one kind of cultural tool; in 
fact, mediated action typically entails multiple mediational means of various 
kinds (Wertsch, 1998). 

This brings me to a central question, one that is essentially a develop- 
mental question: How are mediational means/cultural tools acquired? The 
term that most helpfully describes this process, I would argue, is appropri- 
ation. I use the term appropriation, rather than the more commonly used 
term, internalization (see Vygotsky, 1978), to ensure that the process by 
which individuals acquire cultural tools is not viewed as one in which 
something static is taken across a boundary from the external world to the 
internal psyche, but rather to foreground a process by which persons ac- 
tively participate in the ongoing process of gaining proficiency and exper- 
tise in using specific mediational means, whether they are physical tools or 
linguistic tools (see Rogoff, 1995). 

There are two dimensions, or characteristics, of the process of appro- 
priation that I want briefly to highlight here. The first is mastery. This 
entails “knowing how” to use a given cultural tool with a relatively high 
degree of skill or facility (Wertsch, 1998). Acquiring mastery in the use of 
particular cultural tools typically takes some time, and in many cases, com- 
plete know-how is never fully achieved (Wertsch). 

A second dimension, or characteristic, of the process of appropriation is 
ownership. This entails, following Bakhtin (1981), understanding how an 
agent takes a given cultural tool—something, quite commonly, “that. be- 
longs to others”—and “make[s] it one’s own” (p. 53; see also Tappan, 1991, 
1999, 2000, 2005).° Moreover, as Bakhtin noted, medational means often 
“resist” the process of appropriation, and agents do not always easily come 
to a sense of ownership of the cultural tools they use: 


Not all words for just anyone submit equally easily to this appropri- 
ation, to this seizure and transformation into private property: many 
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words stubbornly resist, others remain alien, sound foreign in the 
mouth of the one who appropriated them and who now speaks them; 
they cannot be assimilated into his context and fall out of it; it is as if 
they put themselves into quotation marks against the will of the 
speaker. (p. 293) 


So, a pole vaulter, as she learns how to pole vault, gradually appropriates 
the mediational means associated with her sport. She works to master the 
use of the relevant physical tools (e.g., the pole, the track, the equipment 
she uses and wears) and linguistic tools (e.g., the guidance about form, style, 
and technique that she receives from her coach). She also seeks to “own” 
those tools, to make them her own as much as possible, to use them in her 
own way, to make them part of herself in a fundamental sense—all of which 
are hallmarks of expertise in her sport. 

But how, precisely, do individuals like this pole vaulter acquire such 
expertise in the use of new mediational means to perform new types of 
mediated action? This is a question that Rogoff (1995) attempted to answer 
in analyzing what she called “sociocultural activity” on three interrelated 
planes, or dimensions, focusing on three interrelated processes that con- 
tribute to the mastery and ownership—that is, the appropriation—of me- 
diational means. 

The first plane is the social, cultural, institutional plane. Here, the proc- 
ess of cultural participation (Rogoff, 1995,called this apprenticeship) provides 
the means for analyzing the development of mediated action as it emerges 
in a communal context. 


[The concept of cultural participation] provides a model in the plane 
of community activity, involving active individuals participating with 
others (experts) in culturally organized activity that has as part of its 
purpose the development of mature participation in the activity by the 
less experienced people. This [concept] extends the idea of craft ap- 
prenticeship to include participation in any other culturally organized 
activity, such as other kinds of work, schooling, and family relations. 
This idea of apprenticeship necessarily focuses attention on the spe- 
cific nature of the activity involved, as well as on its relation to practices 
and institutions of the community in which it occurs—economic, po- 
litical, spiritual, and material. (p. 142) 


Hence, the model of cultural participation/apprenticeship is one of active 
learners engaged in a community of people who support, challenge, and 
guide novices as they increasingly participate in skilled, valued, and valu- 
able forms of mediated action. 
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The second plane is the interpersonal plane. Here, the concept of guided 
participation provides the means for analyzing the development of medi- 
ated action as it emerges in the context of interpersonal relationships. 


The concept of guided participation refers to the processes and systems of 
involvement between people as they communicate and coordinate ef- 
forts while participating in culturally valued activity [forms of mediated 
action]. This includes not only face-to-face interaction ... but also the 
side-by-sided joint participation that is frequent in everyday life. . . . The 
“guidance” referred to in guided participation involves the directions 
offered by cultural and social values, as well a social partners; the “par- 
ticipation” in guided participation refers to observation, as well as 
hands-on involvement in an activity. (Rogoff, 1995, p. 142) 


The third and final plane is the personal plane. Here the concept of par- 
ticipatory appropriation provides the means for analyzing the development 
of mediated action as it emerges as a result of a person’s active participation 
in sociocultural activities: 


The concept of participatory appropriation refers to how individuals 
change (how mediated action develops) through their involvement in 
one or another activity, in the process of becoming prepared for sub- 
sequent involvement in related activities. With guided participation as 
the interpersonal process through which people are involved in so- 
ciocultural activity, participatory appropriation is the personal process 
by which, through engagement in an activity, individuals change and 
handle a later situation in ways prepared by their own participation in 
the previous situation. This is a process of becoming, rather than ac- 
quisition. (Rogoff, 1995, p. 142) 


Returning once again to the pole vaulting example, we can see how de- 
veloping expertise as a pole vaulter involves three interrelated processes: 
participatory appropriation, guided participation, and cultural participa- 
tion. The vaulter ultimately both masters and owns the mediational means 
necessary to be an effective pole vaulter, and thus undergoes change, 
transformation, and development on the individual plane. But to acquire or 
appropriate these tools, she must participate in at least one, if not more, 
interpersonal relationships with others (.e., coaches and teammates), 
through whom she gains facility in using these tools. And finally, she must 
participate in a sociocultural context that provides these tools in the first 
place. In short, all three planes are necessary if the process of appropriation 
is to occur, and each one contributes uniquely to the development of pole 
vaulting as a form of mediated action. 
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INTERNALIZED OPPRESSION AND INTERNALIZED DOMINATION AS 
MEDIATED ACTION 


With this brief description of mediated action in hand, let me now turn to 
my claim that the phenomena that have been called internalized oppression 
and internalized domination should be understood, like all human action, 
as forms of mediated action. This conceptual reinterpretation allows us to 
salvage the central descriptive features of the classical view of both inter- 
nalized oppression and internalized domination (and a corresponding un- 
derstanding of the very real personal and experiential consequences of 
both), while at the same time moving away from the internal/interior/in- 
trojected remnants of the psychodynamic language first used to explain 
them—language that implies that these are exclusively psychological, rather 
than sociocultural, phenomena. 

I would argue, therefore, that we should replace the term internalized 
oppression with the term appropriated oppression. As such, appropriated op- 
pression results from the mastery and ownership of cultural tools that 
transmit oppressive ideologies, messages, and scripts (see Figure 2). Sim- 
ilarly, we should replace the term internalized domination with the term ap- 
propriated domination/prvilege. As such, appropriated domination results 
from the mastery and ownership of cultural tools that transmit dominating/ 
privileging ideologies, messages, and scripts (see Figure 3).’ These tools, 
both oppressive and privileging, come from a variety of sources, including 
parents, teachers, friends, and the media. They take a variety of forms, from 

‘ words, phrases, jokes, and books, to pictures, images, television shows, and 
films. And they are mastered and owned via cultural participation, guided 


Oppressive Ideologies 


Appropriated Oppression 


Subordinated Group Member 


Figure 2. Internalized Oppression as Mediated Action 
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Privileging Ideologies 


Appropriated Domination/ Privilege 


Dominant Group Member 


Figure 3. Internalized Domination as Mediated Action 


participation, and participatory appropriation. No matter the source or the 
form, these tools are marked by a set of White-supremacist, male- 
supremacist, classist, heterosexist ideologies that are promulgated in and 
by the dominant culture and then appropriated by both the oppressed and 
the privileged (see Tappan, 2005; Thompson, 1990). 

When we make this move from internalized oppression and domination 
to appropriated oppression and domination, a move that makes clear that 
both oppression and domination are fundamentally sociocultural phenom- 
ena, not simply psychological phenomena, we enrich and expand Freire’s 
(1970) original conception of these dynamics. Freire certainly offered a neo- 
Marxist conception of the social, in which forms of subjectivity (like inter- 
nalized oppression, false consciousness, and the forms of discourse that 
mediate them) arise from particular forms of social interaction and social 
structure (i.e., forms of material life). Yet I would argue that when oppres- 
sion is seen as a form of mediated action, it also becomes possible to un- 
derstand the effect that mediational means, cultural tools, and other 
artifacts of consciousness (e.g., forms of discourse) have on material life.® 
Once again, my intent here is to suggest a bidirectional view of causality, 
and thereby to complicate the strictly psychological conception of both op- 
pression and domination that holds sway over our collective understanding 
of these experiences. 

As an example of what such a reinterpretation offers, consider Lipsky’s 
(1987) discussion of what she called internalized stereotypes: 


Patterns of internalized racism have caused us [as Blacks] to accept 
many of the stereotypes of Blacks created by the oppressive majority 
society. We have been taught to be angry at, ashamed of, anything that 
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differs too much from a mythical idea of the middle-class of the ma- 
jority culture—skin that is “too dark,” hair that is “too kinky,” dress, 
talk, and music that is “too loud.” (p. 5) 


From a mediated action point of view, such appropriated racial stereotypes 
are not internal psychological categories, or structures. Rather, they are 
material, commodifiable, cultural products—cultural tools—that are used, 
transmitted, and thus reified in order to reinforce and perpetuate appro- 
priated oppression among Black folks. 

Another example of the way that such cultural tools operate to reproduce 
privilege comes from the work of Bonilla-Silva (2001, 2003). Bonilla-Silva 
described the phenomenon of what he called color-blind racism, whereby 
racism, racial oppression, and racial inequality are perpetuated in the 
United States, in the absence of explicitly racist practices, policies, or laws, 
by specific ideological constructions and discursive practices (i.e., forms of 
mediated action). He argued instead that “racism without racists” is pro- 
duced and reproduced by a set of White-supremacist ideologies (i.e., par- 
ticular discursive frames, rhetorical styles and strategies, and common 
storylines), all of which promote a racist worldview and which can be iden- 
tified in the everyday talk of Whites. These discursive frames, strategies, 
and storylines, I would argue, are precisely the kinds of mediational means/ 
cultural tools that continue to promote and encourage appropriated dom- 
ination/privilege among white folks. 


A CLASS DIVIDED 


To illustrate these phenomena—mediated oppression and mediated 
domination—let me return the documentary A Class Divided (Peters, 
1987). 

As I have indicated above, this film reports on the work of Jane Elliot, a 
third-grade teacher in the nearly all-White, all-Christian farming commu- 
nity of Riceville, lowa. In 1970, she devised an experience for her students 
to explore the nature of prejudice and discrimination. During “brother- 
hood week,” she divided her class into two groups: blue-eyed children and 
brown-eyed children. 


“It might be interesting to judge people today by the color of their 
eyes,” [Jane Elliot] said speculatively. 

Three children began bouncing up and down in their seats with ex- 
citement. 

“Would you like to try this?” 

“Yeah!” The answer was almost a shout as the entire class was caught 
up in enthusiasm for the idea. 
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It sounds like fun, doesn’t it?” Jane asked. 
“Yeah!” the whole class shouted again. (Peters, 1987, p. 59) 


Jane began by explaining that blue-eyed children are more intelligent, 
better behaved, quicker to learn, and in every way superior to brown-eyed 
children: 


“All right. Since I’m the teacher, and I have blue eyes, I think maybe 
the blue-eyed people should be on top the first day.” 

Roy Wilson, a serious-looking boy with brown eyes, close-cropped 
hair, and a long, oval face, frowned with puzzlement. “You mean .. rt 
He stopped, unsure what she could mean. i 

“T mean,” Jane said with finality, “the blue-eyed people are the better 
people in this room.” 

“Uh-uh!” It was Brian Saltou, his blue eyes flashing. 

“Oh, yes, they are,” Jane said, turning to face him. “Blue-eyed people 
are smarter than brown-eyed people ...” 

“What color eyes did George Washington have?” Jane asked. 

Sandra Dohlman and Julie Smith, both brown-eyed, seated alongside 
each other, turned at this to stare at each other’s eyes. “Blue?” Sandra 
asked, blinking, clearly hoping she was wrong. 

Brian’s head was up again. “Blue,” he said disgustedly, “or else 
brown.” 

“Blue,” Jane said. “Blue.” She paused. “This is a fact. Blue-eyed peo- 
ple are better than brown-eyed people.” (pp. 59-60) 


To call attention to the “inferior” brown-eyed children, Jane asked the blue- 
eyed children to place a collar around the neck of each brown-eyed child. 

As the day proceeded, the domination/privilege of the blue-eyed children 
and the subordination/oppression of the brown-eyed children played out in 
a myriad of both overt and covert ways: 


After the blue-eyed children had been given seats in the front of the 
room and the job of row leader in each row had been reassigned to a 
blue-eyed student, Jane told them to get out their English workbooks. 
“Turn to page 127,” she said, writing the number on the blackboard. 
“Is everyone ready?” she asked finally, glancing around the room. 
“Everyone but Laurie,” she said, watching brown-eyed little Laurie 
Mayer squirm as she paged rapidly through her workbook. “Ready, 
Laurie?” she asked when Laurie had found the page. Laurie nodded, 
looking up unhappily through her harlequin glasses. 

“She’s a brown-eye!” someone jeered. 
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“She's a brown-eye,” Jane confirmed. “You'll begin to notice today 
that we spend a great deal of time waiting for brown-eyed people.” 
Laurie pursed her lips unhappily, and Donna, sitting near her, flashed 
a brown-eyed, resentful look at Jane. 

That was the way it went all morning. Whenever a brown-eyed child 
was slow, whenever one made a mistake, Jane made a point of picking 
it up. Blue-eyed children could seemingly do no wrong. As the brown- 
eyed children became tense and unhappy, the blue-eyed children 
relaxed and all but blossomed under the approving eye of their 
teacher. ... 

At morning recess, the blue-eyed children were excused five minutes 
early, and they left the room in a bustle of enthusiasm. ... The brown- 
eyed children remained behind, working gloomily at their desks. 
When it was time for them to go out, they pinned their collars to their 
coats and trudged morosely out to the snowy playground, sullen, dis- 
gruntled, angry children. Three brown-eyed girls marched fiercely 
across the playground, avoiding the crowded swings, slides, and jun- 
gle gym, giving a wide berth to clusters of playing children. Their 
heads together, they talked furiously as they stomped briskly the 
length of the frozen yard. 

Two brown-eyed boys slipped around a corner of the building and 
seated themselves, alone, on a step against the brick wall. By the time 
recess was over, all of the brown-eyed children had found each other 
and were huddled in little groups along that wall. Two girls consoled a 
third, who was close to tears. (Peters, 1987, pp. 65-67) 


Much more happened the first day, including a fight between two boys, 
after the blue-eyed boy called the brown-eyed boy a “brown eye.” Then, the 
next day, Jane Elliot reversed things; the brown-eyed kids were on top, and 
the blue-eyed kids were on the bottom. The same dynamics emerged. 

I would certainly encourage readers who have not viewed this docu- 
mentary to do so. It is very powerful and very painful to watch. For my 
purposes, however, I want to turn to a brief analysis of this event, employing 
the concepts that I have introduced above. 

First, let me highlight the ways in which both appropriated oppression 
and appropriated domination/privilege manifest themselves in this docu- 
mentary (Peters, 1987): 
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Appropriated Oppression 


e Brown-eyed children became tense and unhappy; sullen, disgruntled, 
angry (p. 66). 

e “You feel like you can’t do anvninee says Julie Smith (p. 74). 

e “I feel mean,” says Donna Reddel (p. 74). 

e “It’s like you don’t have any friends anymore,” says Vera Buls (p. 74). 


e Brown-eyed children become violent (John punches Russell because 
he called him “brown-eye”; p. 70). 


e Brown-eyed children do poorly on the phonics flash-cards timed test 
(p. 85). 


Appropriated Domination/Privilege 


e Blue-eyed children become relaxed and all but blossom under the 
approving eye of their teacher (p. 66). 


e Blue-eyed children look for ways to surveil and oppress the brown- 
eyed children (suggesting that Jane keep a yardstick handy in case the 
brown-eyed children “get out of hand” [p. 68], and reminding Jane to 
tell the lunch monitor not to allow the brown-eyed children to go back 
for seconds [p. 69)]). 


e Blue-eyed children tease and taunt the brown-eyed children (Russell 
calls John a “brown-eye,” p. 70). 


e Blue-eyed children do very well on the phonics flash cards timed test 


(p. 85). 


Next, let me highlight the cultural tools/mediational means that the chil- 
dren appropriate to mediate their oppression and domination/privilege, 
respectively. 
Below are examples of the cultural tools/mediational means, appropri- 
ated by the brown-eyed group, that give rise to appropriated oppression: 


e Jane Elliot’s words/messages about their subordinate status: “Do you 
think a blue-eyed father would kick his son?” (p. 60); “brown-eyed peo- 
ple don’t get to use the drinking fountain because we might catch some- 
thing from you” (p. 61); “brown-eyed people are not to play with the 
blue-eyed people on the playground, because you are not as good as 
blue-eyed people” (p. 62); “you'll begin to notice today that we spend a 
great deal of time waiting from brown-eyed people” (p. 65). 
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e Cultural scripts for oppression, prejudice, name-calling (Native 
Americans, Blacks) that they already have appropriated (see pp. 56-57). 


e Collars worn by themselves to identify them as subordinate. 


Below are examples of the cultural tools/mediational means, appro- 
priated by the blue-eyed group, that give rise to appropriated domina- 
tion/privilege: 


e Jane’s words/messages about their dominant status (this is where she 
starts): “the blue-eyed people are the better people in this room” (p. 59); 
“blue-eyed people are smarter than brown-eyed people” (p. 59); “my 
dad’s blue-eyed and he’s never kicked me” (p. 60); what color eyes did 
George Washington have? Blue” (p. 80); “blue-eyed people get five extra 
minutes of recess” (p. 61); “blue-eyed people can go back for seconds at 
lunch” (p. 68); ete. 


e Cultural scripts for oppression, prejudice, name-calling (Native Amer- 
icans, Blacks, etc.) that they already have appropriated (see pp. 56-57). 


e Collars worn by the “others” to identify them as subordinate. 


Obviously, much more can and should be said about this example. For 
my purposes here, however, I simply want to highlight the ways in which it 
illustrates both appropriated oppression-as-mediated action and appropri- 

_ated domination-as-mediated-action by focusing specifically on the cultural 
tools/mediational means that were provided in Jane Elliot’s classroom, ap- 
propriated by the children, and used to mediate their action as either sub- 
ordinates or dominants.” 

In addition, it is critical to note that the emergence of appropriated 
oppression occurs very quickly in the course of several hours on a Tuesday 
morning. This provides evidence for the reinterpretation of the classical 
conceptions of internalized oppression and internalized domination for 
which I have been arguing. Appropriated oppression does not require years 
and years of internalizing and intrapsychic processing. It can, and does, 
occur almost instantaneously; just as one picks up a tool and begins to use it, 
one’s physical and mental functioning—one’s thoughts, feelings, and ac- 
tions—begins to change, as one appropriates, in the case of the brown-eyed 
children, oppressive cultural tools via the interrelated processes of cultural 
participation, guided participation, and participatory appropriation. The 
same goes for members of the dominant group. They very quickly assume 
the role of the privileged group (a role, of course, that they already inhabit 
as White members of our society).'° Imagine, therefore, the power that 
these cultural tools amass over the course of many years and many gen- 
erations, as people experience repeated opportunities to appropriate and 
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use either oppressive or dominating cultural tools/mediational means. Im- 
agine also the challenge that this poses to critical educators seeking to 
change both oppression and domination. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CRITICAL PEDAGOGY AND ANTIOPPRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


Let me offer a few brief ideas about the implications of this analysis for the 
practice of critical pedagogy, or what Kumashiro (2000, 2002) called anti- 
oppressive education. 

First, let me consider what this perspective offers the classical Freirean 
(1970) conception of critical pedagogy, designed to promote concientizacao, 
or “critical consciousness raising.” If one’s response to oppression is not 
internalized but is mediated action that results from the appropriation of 
oppressive cultural tools and resources (like the response of the brown-eyed 
children in A Class Divided), then it can be changed through the same 
process that gives rise to mediated action in the first place. This is precisely 
what Freire (1970) and others (see Roberts, 1983, p. 25) suggested is nec- 
essary for attaining freedom/liberation: (1) unveiling the world of oppres- 
sion; (2) expelling the myths and images created and promulgated by the 
old order, and rejecting the oppressive images of one’s own culture (i.e., 
rejecting oppressive cultural tools and resources, voices, and ideologies); 
and (3) replacing old myths and images with new images, stories, and ide- 
ologies that are more liberating (i.e., appropriating liberating cultural tools 
and resources, voices, and ideologies). 

This is also what might be called the appropriation of “critical capital” — 
that is, cultural tools and resources that enable the oppressed to challenge 
the status quo, critique the dominant paradigm, and move toward true 
freedom/liberation (appropriated liberation). As such, this process resonates 
with a number of current accounts of how identity develops among those 
who have been oppressed or subordinated. I have in mind the development 
of Black racial identity, from the preencounter stage to the commitment 
stage (Cross, 1991; Helms, 1993b; Tatum, 1997); the development of ethnic 
identity, from the unexamined stage to the achieved stage (Phinney, 1990, 
1993); and the development of gay and lesbian sexual identity, from first 
awareness to identity integration (Savin-Williams, 1990; Sophie, 1986)—all 
of which entail the gradual emergence of a liberated and committed sense 
of identity from an original position of subordination or oppression (see 
also Hardiman & Jackson, 1997; Sleeter, 2003; ‘Tappan, 2005). 

I would argue that the same three-step process of concientizacao and re- 
appropriation must also occur for members of dominant/privileged groups. 
Such a process might look something like this: (1) unveiling the world of 
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privilege; (2) expelling the myths and images created and promulgated by 
the old order, and rejecting the privileging images associated with one’s 
dominant culture (i.e., rejecting privileging cultural tools and resources, 
voices, and ideologies); and (3) replacing old myths and images with new 
images, stories, ideologies that are more liberating for all people (i.e., ap- 
propriating liberating cultural tools and resources, voices, and ideologies). 
The critical capital involved in this process is intended to offset and coun- 
terbalance, at least somewhat, the privileging power of unexamined cultural 
capital to which members of dominant groups tend to have such easy access. 

This is not something that has been talked about extensively in the lit- 
erature on critical pedagogy, but, on principal, this is what lies behind ef- 
forts of McIntosh (1988), Fine (1997), Goodman (2001), Howard (2006), 
Jensen (2005), Johnson (2001), Kimmel and Ferber (2003), Rothenberg 
(2002), Stoltenberg (1989), Wise (2005), and others to foreground the issue 
of White privilege, male privilege, upper-class privilege, compulsory het- 
erosexuality, and other ideologies associated with what I have called ap- 
propriated domination/privilege.'' And it parallels the description, 
provided by Helms (1993a; see also Tatum, 1997), of the six-stage process 
of White racial identity development, which entails both the gradual aban- 
donment of racism (contact, distentegration, reintegration) and the forma- 
tion of a positive, nonracist White identity (pseudo-independence, 
immersion/emersion, autonomy; see also Hardiman & Jackson, 1997; Slee- 
ter, 2003; Tappan, 2005). 

Both of these descriptions also resonate with Kumashiro’s (2000, 2002) 
recent discussion of antioppressive education. Kumashiro (2000) presented 
a typology of four different approaches to antioppressive education: (1) 
Education for the Other; (2) Education About the Other; (3) Education that 
is Critical of Privileging and Othering; and (4) Education that Changes 
Students and Society (p. 25). Let me say something briefly about the last 
two types. 

The conception of appropriated oppression and appropriated domina- 
tion/privilege that I have presented in this article helps to address one of the 
primary critiques that Kumashiro (2000) offered of Education that is Crit- 
ical of Privileging and Othering. The strength of this approach is that it not 
only teaches about oppression but also seeks to change society by under- 
standing the interrelationship between oppression and privileging. But it is 
limited, Kumashiro argued, because the notion that both oppression and 
privileging are fundamentally and exclusively structural implies that op- 
pression has the same effect on all people: 


[This] critique does not deny that members of any particular group 
share common experiences with oppression, or that certain groups 
have historically be subject to the same general form of oppression. 
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However, because all individuals have multiple identities, not all 
members of the same group necessarily have the same or even similar 
experiences with oppression. Structural explanations cannot account 
for this diversity and particularity. ... For example, in her research on 
nursery classrooms, Walkerdine (1990) argues that females who at one 
moment were able to exert power over males, at another were ren- 
dered powerless by them, because in each situation a different discourse 
was being recreated or “cited.” (p. 38) 


Structural explanations of oppression and privileging may not be able to 
account for the diversity of experiences of subordination and domination, 
but a sociocultural explanation can. This is because a conception of appro- 
priated/mediated oppression, as I have argued above, does not assume that 
the experience of oppression leaves a set of universal, internal, deep, psy- 
chological “marks” or characteristics. Rather, it assumes that oppression is 
mediated by a wide variety of possible cultural tools/mediational means and 
that those tools lead to various and varied forms of mediated action (agents- 
acting-with-mediational-means), depending, as in the case of the Walker- 
dine (1990) example, on the discourse being appropriated and used in a 
given situation. As such, a mediated action approach to understanding op- 
pression and privileging serves to address, in helpful ways, the limitations of 
this otherwise very valuable approach to anti-oppressive education. 

Let me turn now to Kumashiro’s (2000) fourth and final type of anti- 
oppressive education, Education that Changes Students and Society. This 
approach employs poststructural insights to formulate a conception of op- 
pression that focuses on discourse and the process of “citation.” Referring 
once again to Walkerdine’s (1990) work, Kumashiro argued that 


Her analysis suggests that oppression and harm originate in (or are 
produced by) not merely the actions and intentions of individuals or in 
the imperatives of social structures or ideologies. Rather, oppression 
originates in discourse, and, in particular, in the citing of particular 
discourses, which frame how people think, feel, act, and interact. In 
other words, oppression is the citing of harmful discourses and the 
repetition of harmful histories. (p. 40) 


Kumashiro (2000) illustrated this notion of citation by considering the 
“model minority” stereotype that is so often associated with Asian American 
students (i.e., that they are all smart, hardworking, successful students). 
Although the traditional view of the harm that such stereotypes inflict fo- 
cuses either on the inherent power of the stereotype (used like a ““weapon’’) 
or on the role that such stereotypes play in reinforcing existing social 
structures and ideologies, Kumashiro offered a different reading. He 
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suggested instead that every time a stereotype is used, it invokes past 
“iterations” of that stereotype: 


In other words, the power of a stereotype to harm derives from a 
particular history of how that stereotype has been used and a partic- 
ular community of people who have used that stereotype and who 
constitute that history. ... If someone was to tell me that I should be a 
better student because I am Asian American, I would likely conclude 
that the speaker is making racist assumptions about me because I have 
heard other people talk about and generalize about Asian Americans 
in similar ways before. The speaker’s words would have racist mean- 
ing to me because I would read them as constituting part of the history 
of how the model-minority stereotype has been and is being used. 
Furthermore, if I believed that the speaker was judging me based on 
this stereotype and I valued the speaker’s judgment, the speaker’s 
words would likely produce in me feelings of failure or abnormality. 
(pp. 40-41) 


Kumashiro (2000) has much more to say about the details and the impli- 
cations of this poststructurally inspired approach to antioppressive educa- 
tion, details and implications to which I cannot possibly do justice in this 
article. As such, let me just briefly suggest that an approach to understand- 
ing oppression as mediated action is quite compatible with a perspective 
that employs notions of discourse and citation to conceptualize the same 
phenomena. The forms of discourse that frame how people think, feel, act, 
and interact, to which Kumashiro (2000) referred, are precisely those cul- 
tural tools/mediational means that are employed in any given example of 
mediated action, as the case of the brown-eyed children in Jane Elliot’s 
classroom makes crystal clear. 

Moreover, this perspective clarifies precisely why the dynamics of dom- 
ination and subordination were established in that classroom so quickly. 
The messages and the stereotypes about the superiority of the blue-eyed 
children and the inferiority of the brown-eyed children that Jane Elhot 
offered, and the children appropriated, were not powerful simply because 
they reinforced individual prejudice and discrimination, or a particular so- 
cial structure. Rather, they gained their power because they reiterated 
messages and stereotypes with which they were quite familiar (different in 
form, perhaps, but not in kind)—messages and stereotypes about African 
Americans and Native Americans in particular. This is precisely the way that 
Jane Elliot introduced the eye-color exercise: 


Jane glanced at the calendar on the front wall and said, “This is a 
special week. Does anybody know what it is? 
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‘National Brotherhood Week,” several children responded. . . 

Jane took a few steps toward the door and then turned to ask, “Is 
there anyone in the United States that we do not treat as our broth- 
ers?” 

“Yeah,” several children answered. 

“Who?” 

Raymond Hansen answered instantly. “Black people.” “The black 
people,” Jane said. “Who else?” 

“Indians?” asked Sandra. 

“Absolutely, the Indians,” Jane said. “And when many people see a 
black person or a yellow person or a red person, what do they think? 
What do they sometimes say?” 
Sandra made a disgusted face. 
said. 

“Look at the dumb people,” Jane said flatly. “What else do they think 
sometimes? What kinds of things do they say about black people?” 
Greg Johans ... frowned and said, “They call them ‘Negroos,’ ‘nig- 
gers,’ things like that.” (Peters, 1987, pp. 55-56) 


ee 


Ew, look at the dumb people,” she 


Simply put, the action and interaction that followed from this introduction 
by Jane Elliot, exemplifying both mediated oppression and mediated dom- 
ination, clearly had its start in this initial exchange as the children built on 
their knowledge of harmful discourses and harmful histories (see 
Kumashiro, 2000), citing those discourses and repeating those histories 
(i.e., those cultural tools and resources) as they constructed their own sys- 
tem of domination and subordination right in the middle of their class- 
room. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article, I have sought to sketch an alternative to what I have called 
the classical conception of both internalized oppression and internalized 
domination as internal, deep psychological qualities or characteristics. Em- 
ploying the sociocultural notion of mediated action (an agent acting with 
mediational means/cultural tools), I have argued for a conception of .ap- 
propriated oppression, and its mirror image, appropriated domination/ 
privilege, as more helpful theoretical formulations of these phenomena. 
And I have briefly explored the implications of this reframing for the 
practice of critical pedagogy and antioppressive education. - 

Let me stress again that this move from what I have called a psycho- 
logical interpretation of oppression and privilege to a sociocultural inter- 
pretation does not in any way deny the real and very powerful personal and 
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experiential consequences of oppression. Rather, it is intended to allow us 
to “live in the middle,” to recall Wertsch’s (1998) image, and thus to call our 
attention to the pervasive and insidious role that systemic forces, in the form 
of cultural tools and resources (ideologies, images, stereotypes, scripts, etc.), 
play in promoting and promulgating both oppression and privilege. De- 
pending on when and how they are appropriated (both mastered and 
owned), these tools and resources have profound and long-lasting psycho- 
logical ramifications. A move toward a mediated action perspective on both 
oppression and privilege, in other words, challenges both an exclusively 
individualistic view and an exclusively systemic/structural view. Both of 
these views meet in the concept of mediated action. 

Furthermore, I would argue that a move away from the language of 
internalization moves us away from an image of the oppressed as victims 
and the privileged as villains, operating out of set and static mindsets that 
cannot be changed. A conception of appropriated oppression and appro- 
priated privilege, in contrast, gives rise to a measure of hope and a sense 
that these dynamics, both at the individual level and at the systemic level, 
can be changed, made different. A move toward a conception of both op- 
pression and privilege as mediated action also entails the understanding 
that both oppression and privilege typically emerge from the same social- 
cultural-historical-institutional-structural-systemic context (see Wertsch, 
1998). As such, it enables us to see both the oppressed and the privileged 
as full and equal participants in a common history and an ongoing dialogue 
that, although it may not be easy (and may in fact at times seem impossible), 
is our only hope for both personal and social transformation (West, 1993). 

Let me be the first to admit that this conception of both oppression and 
privilege as mediated action raises more questions than it answers. These 
include questions about the processes by which mediational means/cultural 
tools are appropriated (both mastered and owned) in different contexts and 
social locations and at different ages. Questions also remain about why some 
people move from positions of oppression, or positions of privilege, to po- 
sitions of liberation, while others do not. And the pedagogical implications 
of all this remain to be spelled out in much more depth and detail than I 
have been able to do in this context. 

Ultimately, however, I remain hopeful that such a sociocultural perspec- 
tive on the dynamics of privilege and oppression will contribute in a useful 
way to the ongoing dialogue about these processes and how they can be 
resisted. As Freire (1970) said in this well-known passage, 


Education as the practice of freedom—-as opposed to education as the 
practice of domination—denies that [humans are] abstract, isolated, 
independent, and unattached to the world; it also denies that the 
world exists as a reality apart from [humans]. Authentic reflection 
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considers neither abstract [humans] nor the world without [humans], 
but [humans] in their relations with the world. In these relations con- 
sciousness and world are simultaneous; consciousness neither preced- 
ed the world nor follows it. (p. 69) 


This is the sociocultural perspective on mediated action in a nutshell: “hu- 
mans in their relations with the world” are “agents-acting-with-mediational- 
means” (Wertsch, 1998). And, as Freire suggested, in the end, this per- 
spective is not simply a means to understand the world; it is also a means to 
change it, to make it a more just, more compassionate, and more liberating 
place for all people. 


1 Similarly, the blue-eyed children did very well on the card pack the first day, when they 
were in the dominant position, and very poorly the second day, when they were in the sub- 
ordinate position. 

2 This view, of course, is right in line with our cultural overemphasis on the individual, 
individualism, and individual rights, which makes seeing any problem in more complex, sys- 
temic terms very difficult. 

3 Let me be try to be clear about several key points from the outset: First, my argument is 
by no means intended to deny the real and very powerful psychological consequences of 
oppression. It is intended, however, to move us away from an exclusively individual, psycho- 
logical understanding of this phenomenon. Second, as such, I am seeking a way to move 
beyond the traditional dichotomy between a micro-level analysis of domination and oppression 
as psychological phenomena anda macro-level analysis of domination and oppression as 
structural phenomena, and toward a middle-ground position that highlights the interrelation- 
ship between the micro level and the macro level. In so doing, moreover, I seek to explore the 
ways in which causality flows in both directions through the middle, from the individual to the 
structural and from the structural to the individual. 

4 Pheterson (1990), one of several scholars who claimed to have comed the term inter- 
nalized domination (or internalized dominance), suggested that “the basic concept can be found in 
Alice Miller’s (1983) book, For Your Own Good: Hidden Cruelty in Child-Rearing and the Roots of 
Violence” (p. 47). 

5 Wertsch (1998) uses these two terms, “cultural tools” and ““mediational means,” inter- 
changeably. 

6 Note that Wertsch, following Bakhtin (1981), used the term appropriation to refer spe- 
cifically to this dimension of the relationship of agents toward mediational means/cultural tools. 
I prefer to use the term appropriation, following Rogoff, to refer more broadly to the general 
process by which agents acquire mediational means/cultural tools, of which then both mastery 
and ownership are seen as specific dimensions or characteristics. 

7 These forms of privileging cultural tools have also been called forms of “cultural capital” 
(see Bourdieu, 1986; Hinchey, 1998; McLaren, 1998). 

8 Discourses certainly have material consequences with respect to individual lives (in- 
cluding an effect on economic capital, cultural capital, and social capital—see Bourdieu, 1986), 
Just as material life has a necessary and profound effect on mediational means/cultural tools 
(see Wertsch, 1998,pp. 30-32). 

9 I certainly do not mean to equate the degree of oppression experienced by these third- 
graders, over the course of 2 days, with the degree of oppression experienced by other 
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members of subordinated groups, who have lived under these kinds of conditions for gener- 
ations. As far as 1 am concerned, there are similarities in kind here, but not similarities in degree. 

10 Because of the tendency of those benefiting from dominant group privilege to be bliss- 
fully unaware of their privilege (see Johnson, 2001; Kimmel & Ferber, 2003; Rothenberg, 
2002), appropriated domination tends to be much more tacit than appropriated oppression. 

11 See, in addition, Shor and Freire’s (1987) discussion of “the dominant ideologies living 
within [both dominant and subordinate group members]” (p. 113). Although I worry about the 
“internalized” language here, Shor and Freire’s discussion is very helpful in understanding 
how such ideologies, as mediational means/cultural tools, shape the action of both the priv- 
ileged and the oppressed (see also Giroux, 1983; Howard, 2006; Tappan, 2005; Thompson, 
1990). 
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“Girl, You Better Go Get You a Condom”: 
Popular Culture and Teen Sexuality As 
Resources for Critical Multicultural 
Curriculum 


CATHERINE ASHCRAFT 
Western Washington University 


Teens encounter a barrage of messages about sexuality in popular culture—messages 
that shape their identities and schooling experiences in profound ways. Meanwhile, 
teen sexuality, pregnancy, and sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) increasingly 
arouse public panic. To date, however, schools do little to help teens make sense of their 
sexualities. In this article, I argue that schooling will grow increasingly irrelevant 
and ineffective if educators fail to address teen sexuality and popular culture. My 
argument is twofold. First, I suggest that sex education in particular must attend to 
popular culture. Second, I contend that we can no longer confine efforts to address 
teen sexuality and popular culture to sex education; rather, we must extend such 
' efforts across a wide range of classroom and schooling contexts. Doing so is important 
for accomplishing three educational goals: (1) to make a wide range of curriculum 
(e.g., literacy, social studies, sex education) more relevant and culturally responsive to 
diverse youth; (2) to develop critical multicultural curriculum that interrogates social 
mequities, and (3) to indirectly create conditions that would reduce teen pregnancy, 
sexually transmitted diseases, and HIV/AIDS. To make this argument, I draw from 
my 9-month ethnographic study of ESPERANZA, a progressive peer-driven sex 
education program. In contrast, I then analyze how two popular films deal with issues 
of sexuality in different ways. I conclude with a discussion of how the insights from 
these popular texts might inform research and practice in critical multicultural cur- 
riculum and in educational efforts to help youth address sexuality. 


Sexuality saturates adolescent life. Although we adults often like to pretend 
otherwise, school life is no exception. Sexuality profoundly influences teens’ 
experiences with school, and schooling significantly shapes teen sexualities 
(Connell, 1989; Epstein & Johnson, 1998; Trudell, 1992). Although this has 
always been so, the urgent need to address adolescent sexuality skyrockets 
in an era in which teen pregnancy, sexually transmitted diseases (STDs), 
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and HIV/AIDS increasingly arouse public panic (Kirby, 1997; Trudell). Yet, 
to date, schools do little to help adolescents make sense of their developing 
sexual identities. The limited efforts that do exist are relegated to periph- 
eral, marginalized programs such as sex education (Connell; Fine, 1992; 
Trudell). These existing programs, however, have been widely criticized for 
(1) being irrelevant to teens’ experiences, interests, and needs (Kaiser 
Family Foundation 2000a, 2000b; Kirby, 1999, 1997) and (2) for an unre- 
lenting focus on the biological aspects of sexuality, excluding almost entirely 
the more relational, power-laden dynamics (Fine; Lamb, 1997; Trudell; 
Whatley, 1991). In addition to these limitations, existing educational efforts 
to talk with teens about sexuality almost completely ignore popular culture. 

Popular culture, however, is an important site where teens construct their 
sexual identities and where hegemonic discourses are reinscribed or chal- 
lenged, often in ways that are more meaningful to youth (hooks, 1996; 
Willis, 1990). Indeed, many have criticized popular culture for the un- 
healthy or contradictory messages it sends teens about sexuality (Brown & 
Keller, 2000; Kaiser Family Foundation, 2001, 1999, 1996). And these con- 
cerns multiply as media conglomerates carefully target teens with an in- 
creasing barrage of popular culture messages. On one hand, then, 
educators need to pay careful attention to the ways these popular texts 
might pose threats to teens’ sexual knowledges, understandings, and iden- 
tities. On the other hand, popular culture also does a better job of at least 
attending to the aspects of sexuality that teens find most relevant—the same 
aspects that educational efforts have traditionally dismissed in their pursuit 
of the biological and clinical. As such, these popular texts potentially pro- 
vide important insights into how to tackle issues of sexuality in powerful 
ways that resonate with youth. 

In this article, then, I explore how we might address these existing lim- 
itations in educational attempts to address teen sexuality. My argument 
here is twofold. First, I stress that these efforts must attend to the complex 
ways that popular culture shapes teen sexualities. Second, I argue that 
educators can no longer afford to confine such efforts to the realm of sex 
education; rather, we must extend these efforts to address sexuality across a 
wide range of classrooms and schooling contexts. If we fail to make these 
changes, schooling will grow increasingly irrelevant to teens’ needs and 
interests, and youth will continue to struggle all alone with complex ques- 
tions about sexuality. 

In the remainder of this article, I unfold this argument in two stages. 
First, I suggest that existing sex education efforts have much to learn from 
popular culture. Sex education can no longer assume that privileging 
biological, clinical information is the best way to promote teen sexual 
health. This approach ignores important factors that influence teens’ sexual 
decision making far more significantly than most sex education programs 
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acknowledge. Popular culture, on the other hand, celebrates what sex edu- 
cation ignores. Precisely because popular culture attends to the relational, 
power-laden aspects of sexuality that teens find relevant, it offers sex ed- 
ucation a powerful resource for sparking more effective and meaningful 
discussion of these relational aspects—aspects that often affect teens’ sexual 
decisions more than all the biological facts that sex education showers upon 
them. At the same time, carefully incorporating these popular texts could 
also foster the development of critical multicultural sex education that en- 
gages students in critique of dominant discourses and power relations 
around sexuality.’ Because these popular texts are a primary vehicle for 
reproducing or challenging dominant discourses of race, class, gender, and 
sexuality, these texts can also function as powerful resources for stimulating 
student critique of these discourses, how they perpetuate or challenge ex- 
isting social inequalities, and how students might invent more liberating 
alternatives—discussions that feminist, critical race, and poststructuralist 
scholars have long scolded sex education for stifling (Fine, 1992; Trudell, 
1993; Weis, 2000; Whatley, 1991). 

Second, I argue that we need to extend beyond sex education these 
discussions of popular culture and the power-laden dynamics of sexuality. A 
number of sites, including “mainstream” classrooms and curricula, already 
implicitly teach adolescents about sexuality (Connell, 1989; Francis, 2000; 
Foley, 1990; Skelton, 2001). As such, these sites need to help teens make 
sense of the dizzying array of information that they encounter. For example, 
many texts and topics traditionally studied in literacy and social studies 
classrooms already deal implicitly with themes of masculinity, femininity, 
and sexuality (Brunner, 1992; Connell, 1996; Epstein & Johnson, 1998; 
Gilbert & Gilbert, 1998). Discussing these themes through traditional texts 
and through popular culture could help engage teens in academic content 
that they otherwise find irrelevant to their own lives. Likewise, exploring 
sexuality through traditional and popular texts could also function as a way 
to engage students in critiquing dominant discourses of masculinity, fem- 
ininity, race, class, and sexual orientation, thereby fostering critical multi- 
cultural curriculum in these academic content areas as well. In addition, 
because these content areas—literacy and social studies in particular— 
already tap into broader, less “scientific” aspects of sexuality, they might, in 
some cases, be even better locations than sex education for discussing these 
relational, power-laden dynamics. In sum, then, I advocate extending ed- 
ucational efforts to address teen sexuality and popular culture beyond sex 
education in order to accomplish three important goals: (1) to make ac- 
ademic curriculum in these content areas more culturally relevant and re- 
sponsive to diverse youth; (2) to foster a critical multicultural curriculum (in 
these content areas) that engages students in social critique and reinvention; 
and (3) to indirectly accomplish even the more traditional goals of sex 
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education—reducing teen pregnancy and the transmission of STDs and 
HIV/AIDS—because it is these same power-laden aspects of masculinity, 
femininity, race, class, and sexual orientation that so often prevent teens 
from making healthy decisions even when they have all the biological and 
clinical information that they need. 

To illustrate how educators might begin to tackle this ambitious project, I 
draw from my 9-month ethnographic study of ESPERANZA (a pseudo- 
nym), a progressive peer-driven sex education program. I specifically ex- 
plore the successes and limitations of ESPERANZA’s existing efforts to 
challenge traditional ways of talking about sex with teens. In contrast, I then 
complement this section with a textual analysis of two popular films that the 
teens talked about during the course of this study. I explore how these two 
films, crazy/beautiful and Booty Call, deal with sexuality in different ways and 
how these texts might help address some of the limitations currently en- 
countered at ESPERANZA. I conclude with a discussion of how the insights 
from these popular texts might inform practice in sex education and in 
“mainstream” classrooms. Likewise, I discuss implications for reséarch in 
cultural studies, critical multicultural curriculum, and critical/poststructur- 
alist pedagogies. Before turning to this analysis, I turn to a brief look at 
previous research that critiques existing educational efforts to address teen 
sexuality and reconceptualizes the relationship between popular culture, 
schooling, and youth identity. 


RATIONALIZING SEXUALITY: EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS, POPULAR 
CULTURE, AND TEEN SEXUAL IDENTITIES 


Currently, the most overt educational efforts to address adolescent sexuality 
occur in sex education classrooms. Sex education, however, has often 
been criticized by researchers and evaluators for its limited success in 
effecting behavior change among adolescents (Kaiser Family Foundation, 
1999, 2000a; Kirby, 1997; Kirby et al., 1994; Lindberg, Ku, & Sonenstein, 
2000). In many of these critiques, the primary complaint is that these pro- 
grams are not effective in promoting safe sex or in reducing teen pregnancy 
and disease. Often, this ineffectiveness is attributed to the limited infor- 
mation about protection provided by these programs. Likewise, these 
programs rarely address the issues most important to teens (Kaiser Family 
Foundation, 1997, 2000a; Trudell, 1993; Ward & Taylor, 1992)*To*%¥epair 
this state of affairs, a number of researchers have begun to stress the 
importance of providing more detailed information when it comes to 
safe sex. In addition, they have suggested making sex education relevant 
to teens’ lives by using youth as peer educators (Kirby, 2001; Stevens, 
1997). 
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The critique of sex education takes an additional turn, however, as 
scholars in cultural studies, feminist theory, and critical/poststructuralist 
pedagogies condemn it for perpetuating dominant discourses of masculini- 
ties, femininities, and sexualities.” These critics illustrate how sex education 
controls, regulates, and produces sexualities that perpetuate existing social 
inequalities and power imbalances (Fine, 1992; Lamb, 1997; Morris, 1997; 
Sapon-Shevin & Goodman, 1992; Sears, 1992; Whatley, 1991). As such, this 
critique contends that the problem with sex education is not so much that it 
is “ineffective,” but rather, that the very language of “effectiveness” cloaks 
important power dynamics and naturalizes certain strategies for approach- 
ing teen sexuality—strategies that often perpetuate unjust social conditions 
(Ashcraft, 2003a; Hayden, 2001). 

For example, because of the emphasis placed on “effectiveness” in pro- 
moting safe sex and reducing disease, information is usually limited to 
biological or technical topics such as anatomy, reproduction, and contra- 
ception and is presented in language that is presumed to be neutral and 
scientific (Lamb, 1997; Sears, 1992). This leads educators to disseminate 
universal rules that students should apply in all situations—rules about how 
to say no, how to have safe sex, and when not to have sex (Fine, 1992; 
Morris, 1997; Sears, 1992). As Gaitskill (1994) notes, however, these sorts of 
rules have “clarity going for them but little else” (p. 44). They do not allow 
for multiple solutions or interpretations in experiences of sexuality, nor do 
they account for the ways that these experiences and interpretations are 
shaped by a subject’s location among competing discourses of gender, race, 
class, sexual orientation, and youth (Sears, 1997; Ward & Taylor, 1992). 
Likewise, they obscure the role of sexuality in maintaining power imbal- 
ances. To adequately address these issues and student experiences, sex ed- 
ucation programs need to provide a wider range of representations and 
discourses that help teachers and students both address their emotional 
worlds and challenge unjust social circumstances (Morris, 1997). 

One of the specific representations that is denied students in existing 
programs is in the area of female desire. In stressing the negative conse- 
quences of sex, these programs typically place greater responsibility for 
birth control on the female and caution against the aggressive, manipulative 
nature of male sexuality (Fine, 1992; Lamb, 1997; Sears, 1992). Girls are 
given instructions on how to recognize the wily attempts of boys to get them 
into bed and how to say no in the face of such pressure. The instruction is 
sparse or nonexistent when it comes to what to do if they feel like saying 
“yes” (Brunner, 1992; Fine; Weis, 2000). With little acknowledgment of the 
ways that they also may enjoy sex and sexuality, girls are left alone to make 
sense of these feelings, wondering if they are the only ones who have them. 

Likewise, few representations of positive male sexuality emerge in 
current programs (Lamb, 1997; Trudell, 1993; Whatley, 1991). Boys are 
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portrayed as sexually experienced, confident, and knowledgeable, often in 
contrast to girls, who are more innocent or naive. Furthermore, male sex- 
uality is usually viewed as difficult to control and subject to “raging hor- 
mones” (Whatley). Boys are cast as manipulative or predatory beings who 
always crave sex. They are told to take no for an answer and not to pressure 
girls into sex, but the assumption is that they always want sex when they can 
get it (Lamb; Trudell, 1992). Little room exists for acknowledging that men 
may have a more complex relationship to sex—that it may have an emo- 
tional component for them as well and that they may not always be willing 
to say yes to anyone walking down the street. Furthermore, these repre- 
sentations position males and females as adversaries in a “sexual game” in 
which boys endlessly pursue “it” while girls fight to keep from giving “it” 
away (Harrison, 2000; Sapon-Shevin & Goodman, 1992). 

Compounding these limitations is the “missionary” tone taken by many 
adults involved in current sex education programs. Teens are assumed to be 
immature, irresponsible, and in denial about the potentially harsh conse- 
quences of sex (Morris, 1997; Trudell, 1992). Educators complain that stu- 
dents often giggle, make jokes, or cannot handle information that is too 
detailed (Finders, 1999; Haignere, Culhane, Balsley, & Legos, 1996; Sapon- 
Shevin & Goodman, 1992; Trudell, 1992). These assumptions often lead 
teachers to shy away from open discussion or small-group activities because 
these do not provide as much “safety and control during those potentially 
uncomfortable and controversial moments” (Trudell, p. 215). As such, edu- 
cators and others establish a dichotomous relationship between mature, re- 
sponsible adults who apparently always regard the consequences of sex, and 
immature, irresponsible teens who think they are invulnerable. Rarely do 
they acknowledge that many adults often feel invulnerable and do not think 
“it will ever happen to them” either. By highlighting the differences between 
adults and youth, obscuring the similarities, and ultimately devaluing student 
voices, these programs deprive themselves of important ways that teen know- 
ledges and understandings might inform adult interpretations (Sears, 1997: 
Sugland, Wilder, & Chandra, 1997; Ward & Taylor, 1992). 

Although these dominant discourses and ways of talking about sexuality 
with teens are prevalent in sex education, they are in no way limited to this 
arena. Indeed, many recent scholars have documented how an array of 
schooling and classroom practices draw upon and reproduce the afore- 
mentioned societal discourses of sexuality (Connell, 1996; Epstein, 1997; 
Francis, 2000). These studies examined how this occurs through gendered 
hierarchies of school personnel, the masculinizing or feminizing of certain 
curricular areas, sports rituals, discipline practices, and the dynamics of 
student interactions or peer cultures (e.g., Connell, 1989: Epstein; Epstein 
& Johnson, 1998; Foley, 1990; Gilbert & Gilbert, 1998; Mac an Ghaill, 1994; 
Messner, 1995; Thorne, 1995). Many of these studies specifically unveiled 
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the role that these practices play in producing White hegemonic masculini- 
ties and femininities. 

A number of additional studies, however, also investigated how schools 
contribute to the production and subjugation of marginalized masculinities 
and femininities, particularly in terms of race and class (Baca Zinn, 1995; 
hooks, 1996; Mac an Ghaill, 1994; Noguera, 1997, Sewell, 1998; Willis, 
1977). For example, some researchers have identified masculinities devel- 
oped in resistance to authority, “protest masculinities,” and masculinities 
that devalue academic success and valorize manual labor (Connell, 1989, 
1996; Willis). These varied studies clearly demonstrate how a range of 
schooling sites, classrooms, and practices—well beyond sex education and, 
perhaps, even more significantly than sex education—are implicated in 
transmitting messages about sexualities. 

Of course, schooling is certainly not the only force in shaping sexualities, 
but clearly it does play an influential role, particularly in the lives of teens. 
As such, schooling and curriculum also possess powerful potential for in- 
tervening in the production of oppressive sexualities. As Connell (1996) 
observes, schools “have a considerable capacity to make and remake gen- 
der. ... They are a key means of transmitting culture between generations 
_.. and can make a real contribution to a future of more civilized, and more 
just, gender relations” (pp. 229, 230). Currently, however, schools and ed- 
ucators see sexuality as a distraction to student learning, a distraction that is 
best ignored or stifled (Rolon-Dow, 2004; Trudell, 1993). In so doing, we 
leave teens all alone to make sense of the myriad messages that they en- 
counter in and out of school. In addition, because we frame teens’ interest 
in sexuality as a distraction to academic learning, we fail to recognize its 
potential as a vehicle for improving students’ academic performance—po- 
tential that I explore further in the final section of this article. To remedy 
this state of affairs, educators need to acknowledge the pervasive presence 
of sexuality in schooling and find ways to help teens make sense of this 
dizzying array of information. Of course, this task is complicated further by 
the barrage of dominant representations of sexuality that students encoun- 
ter in cultural sites outside schooling (Finders, 2000; Kenworthy, 1994). 

And popular culture is certainly one such site. Increasingly, mass media 
and popular culture are important pedagogical locations where teens con- 
struct their identities (Giroux, 1992; hooks, 1994a; McRobbie, 1994, 1978; 
Willis, 1990). As hooks (1996) observes, “Whether we like it or not, cinema 
assumes a pedagogical role in the lives of many people,” and students learn a 
great deal about “race, sex, and class from the movies” (p. 2). As a result, 
educators need to take popular culture seriously, recognizing that education 1S 
not limited to the traditional spheres of schooling. In other words, educators 
need to redefine the sites in which they work (Giroux, 1995). Failing to do 
so will ensure that schooling and curriculum become almost completely 
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irrelevant to the lives of young people (Willis, 1990). Perhaps nowhere is this 
more the case than in the arena of popular culture and sexuality.° 

Indeed, teens learn a great deal about sex and sexuality from popular 
culture. Precisely because of this, popular culture can serve as a powerful 
catalyst for extraordinary conversations about sexuality and social relations 
(Epstein & Johnson, 1998; Finders, 2000; James, 1999; Weis & Fine, 2001). 
Indeed, popular texts “not only provide a narrative for specific discourses 
of race, sex, and class, they provide a shared experience, a common starting 
point from which diverse audiences can dialogue about these charged is- 
sues” (hooks, 1996, p. 2). To foster these kinds of conversations, educators 
and students might examine these popular texts for patriarchal, racist, or 
heterosexist discourses around sexuality. Providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to challenge these discourses might help dispel dominant mytholo- 
gies—mythologies that suggest, for example, that teens are “controlled by 
raging hormones and powerful cars” (Whatley, 1991, p. 143). However, 
although these popular texts are likely to contain a number of represen- 
tations that reinscribe dominant discourses, they also can contain alternative 
representations that disrupt these discourses (Dow, 1997; Grossberg, 1994). 
Thus, educators and students should also mine these texts for transform- 
ative representations that might foster more liberating representations, 
narratives, and identities (Epstein & Johnson; Giroux, 1992, 1995; Gross- 
berg; hooks, 1994b; Kenway & Fitzclarence, 1997). With these ideas in 
mind, educators need to explore the ways that discourses of sexuality in 
popular culture impact schooling and youth, and how schooling, in turn, 
might intervene in the construction of young sexualities. 

Of course, negotiating these discourses, representations, and identities 
does not occur in isolation of existing power relations; in fact, it is limited by 
these relations, the number of legitimate discourses or representations 
available, and a variety of other social and material conditions (Hall, 1996; 
Grossberg, 1994; Mouffe, 1995). In this case, an important material con- 
dition to consider is the recent political climate around sex education. The 
existing social panic around teen sexuality and the recent concentrated 
attacks on comprehensive sex education (e.g., the current funneling of all 
federal funding into abstinence-only programs) undoubtedly threaten ef- 
forts to critically discuss sexuality and popular culture in school.4 At the 
same time, this regressive climate also makes these discussions, and my 
arguments here, all the more urgent and timely. Perhaps now more than 
ever, educators, researchers, and parents need to steadily challenge the 
assumption that talking about sexuality will send “mixed messages” or 
somehow corrupt innocent minds. We know beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that youth already learn a great deal about sexuality in informal contexts 
and that teen vulnerability in matters of sexuality “follows from ... imper- 
fect knowledge, not from innocence” (Epstein & Johnson, 1998, p. 197). 
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Likewise, the research on sex education clearly demonstrates that compre- 
hensive approaches are significantly more effective than abstinence-only 
approaches in terms of reducing teen pregnancy and a number of other 
important criteria (e.g. Boonstra, 2004; Dailard, 2003; Kaiser Family Foun- 
dation, 2000b; Kirby, 1999, 2001; Kirby et al., 1994). Similarly, these studies 
also provide conclusive evidence that comprehensive programs do not in- 
crease teen sexual activity. As such, the argument that discussing matters of 
sexuality sends mixed messages or corrupts the innocent simply cannot be 
sustained (Epstein & Johnson). 

Furthermore, studies consistently demonstrate that 80%-90% of the U.S. 
public supports comprehensive sex education (e.g. Boonstra, 2004; Dailard, 
2001; Haffner & Wagoner, 1999; Kaiser Family Foundation, 2000a). Al- 
though this most likely includes a range of opinions about the exact form 
that comprehensive sex education should take, an overwhelming majority 
clearly favor these programs over abstinence-only programs. With this in 
mind, we need to make abundantly clear the tragic consequences of re- 
gressive approaches that tell youth to “just say no.” The bottom line is that 
abstinence-only approaches deny youth access to important health infor- 
mation, and evidence suggests that students in these programs are more 
likely to engage in unsafe sex than students in comprehensive programs 
(Boonstra). As such, abstinence-only programs are not merely another way 
to approach sex education; they are a destructive way of doing so. 

Certainly making this case at this point in time might be impossible in 
certain conservative locations or contexts. For teachers in these locations, I 
suggest that the second part of my argument—critically discussing broader 
aspects of masculinity, femininity, or sexuality in “mainstream” classrooms— 
is all the more important. Making healthy sexual decisions is not all about 
having the necessary scientific and technical information. Indeed, this article 
(as well as other research) will illustrate how broader issues of masculinity 
and femininity consistently and significantly interfere with teens’ ability to 
make healthy sexual decisions. As such, discussions about these broader 
relational dynamics are at least as important as talking about clinical infor- 
mation such as condoms or protection methods. In fact, we would do well to 
address teen sexuality by centering discussions of masculinity, femininity, 
“relationships, respect, and difference, taking up questions of reproduction 
along the way rather than privileging them from the start” (Epstein & 
Johnson, 1998, p. 190). Interestingly, it is precisely these broader discussions 
about relationships and respect that might be addressed more easily in 
conservative communities. Although such discussions might also cause some 
controversy, they are generally less controversial than overt discussions 
about condoms or safe sex. In addition, such discussions might be conducted 
in “mainstream classrooms” in ways that are less contentious and less direct 
than more overt discussions of ‘“‘safe sex” in separate sex education courses. 
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As such, conversations about these broader, more relational dynamics might 
be one way that educators working in these areas could indirectly address 
teen sexuality when direct conversations about safe sex or protection meth- 
ods are limited or prohibited. I will return to a fuller consideration of these 
constraints and possibilities in the final section of this article. Even if these 
conversations ultimately prove impossible in certain contexts, this does not 
Justify leaving the rest of our youth all alone to struggle with complex 
questions of sexuality, wondering if they are the only ones who do so. In- 
stead, we must redouble our efforts to create, whenever and wherever we 
can, pedagogical spaces where teens can interrogate dominant representa- 
tions of sexuality and negotiate more liberating alternatives. 

‘To illustrate how this might be done, I turn first to an analysis of how 
ESPERANZA engaged teens in discussions of sexuality. In many ways, ESP- 
ERANZA offered a particularly rich site for studying how we might work 
toward these possibilities. First, it actively attempted to address a number of 
the problems identified as making existing sex education programs irrel- 
evant to teens. Second, as a peer-education program, it also consciously 
attempted to employ youth and, to some extent, popular culture, in making 
its messages more relevant. Third, it targeted Latino youth and other youth 
of color and encouraged them in efforts to promote social justice. This made 
it a prime location for studying what happens when educators dare to take 
teens seriously and encourage them to engage in social critique and civic 
action. In the following analysis, then, I specifically consider the following 
questions: (1) What kinds of talk about sexuality do teens and adults engage 
in ESPERANZA both in formal and informal contexts? (2) How does this talk 
challenge dominant discourses of teen sexualities? (3) In what ways are these 
challenges limited? I follow this analysis with a look at how the films crazy/ 
beautiful and Booty Call address similar issues of sexuality, considering the 
following questions: (1) What discourses and representations of sexualities 
are operating in the films? (2) In what ways do these discourses of sexuality 
reinscribe or transform dominant representations or narratives? (3) How do 
these discourses intersect, contradict, reinforce, or differ from discourses 
that surface in ESPERANZA? In the conclusion, I bring these two arenas 
together to look at how my analysis might inform the development of sex 
education and more “mainstream” content area curriculum that fosters both 
academic learning and more liberating sexualities. 


SITE, MATERIALS, METHODS 


Located on the west side of a large western city, ESPERANZA employs teens 
who serve as peer educators (or PEs, as they are called in the program) 
who help inform other inner-city teens about STDs, HIV/AIDS, and teen 
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pregnancy prevention. In local high schools and youth organizations, the 
peer educators deliver five key presentations: the Prevention Methods 
presentation, the STDs and HIV/AIDS presentation, the Sexual Decision- 
Making presentation, the Peer Pressure and Self-Esteem presentation, and 
the Healthy and Unhealthy Relationships presentation. In addition to these 
classroom presentations, ESPERANZA PEs also perform two plays, Living 
With AIDS and The First Years (pseudonyms). The first play follows five 
youth and their experiences living with HIV and AIDS. The second 
play focuses on a freshman girl who is involved in an abusive relationship 
with an older boy. 

The ESPERANZA participants during the course of my study included 
two adult project specialists, an adult program director, and approximately 
14 PEs between the ages of 16 and 21. The 14 PEs consisted of 2 African 
American females, | Anglo male, 1 Anglo female, 5 Latino males, and 5 
Latina females. The teens came from a range of class backgrounds, a ma- 
jority of them from lower-income households. Two of the PEs identified as 
gay. 

In addition to representing a range of racial, ethnic, and class back- 
grounds, the PEs also reflected a wide range of experiences with academic 
success and engagement. Approximately one third of the PEs reported 
receiving above average grades, with 2 enrolled in some honors classes. 
Another third either described themselves as being average or as having 
difficulties with school. The final third experienced one or more criteria 
that would place them in “at-risk” categories (e.g., significantly below grade 
' level in literacy, dropped out of high school, arrested and/or spent time in 
detention centers, almost dropped out of high school, first person in family 
to finish high school). Of the two thirds who considered themselves average 
or above-average students, many had experienced a number of circum- 
stances that statistically complicated their chances for future academic or 
economic success. Several had become pregnant before joining ESP- 
ERANZA and either had an abortion (1 PE) or were currently raising their 
child (1 PE). At least one other PE had family members who had been teen 
mothers, a factor that has been identified as increasing girls’ chances for 
becoming teen mothers themselves (White, 1999). One reported having 
first sex at age 13, also a risk factor on a number of academic and health 
measurements. Nearly one third were the first of their families to go to 
college, and 2 had experienced significant difficulty in school because of 
their sexual orientation. 

I collected the ethnographic data for this study over a 9-month period 
during which I spent 160 hours in observations and interviews at ESP- 
ERANZA. I observed formal presentations and performances, weekly PE 
meetings, trainings for new PEs, and less formal occasions such as rehears- 
als, script revisions, and social events. In addition, I interviewed adult 
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facilitators and peer educators. Interviews were audiotaped and _ tran- 
scribed. My analysis of the data occurred in two recursive stages common to 
assertion analysis (Carspecken & Apple, 1992). First, I identified initial 
patterns and assertions using Nvivo, a qualitative data analysis software 
program, to organize the data in a process similar to the concept-indicator 
model suggested by Strauss (1987). This was followed by a period of 
collecting “contrast data” to test and refine my initial codes and assertions. I 
followed this process for all data sets. I then used a variety of componential 
analyses (Spradley, 1980) to juxtapose categories and concepts. For exam- 
ple, I explored which “representations of femininity” occurred in presen- 
tations on prevention, presentations on STDs, the performance of the plays, 
and so on. 

In terms of the selection and analysis of the popular texts, I chose texts 
that emerged during fieldwork (see Appendix A for details on text selection 
criteria). For the most part, I conducted the textual analysis after analyzing 
the ESPERANZA data. This made it possible to analyze the popular texts in 
terms of the following potential points of intersection: (1) how the texts 
thwart challenges to dominant discourses of sexuality posed by ESP- 
ERANZA, (2) how the texts pose additional challenges to these discourses, 
(3) how the texts reproduce dominant discourses in ways similar to or 
different from ESPERANZA, and (4) how these texts speak to “missing 
issues” in ESPERANZA. In analyzing the data, I used close reading or 
textual analysis methods to examine the ways that specific representations, 
narratives, and discourses encourage or temporarily “fix” particular mean- 
ings and subject-positions, denying others (Nelson, 1999; Mechling & 
Mechling, 1999; see Appendix B for details on textual analysis criteria). 

In offering my analysis, I am not suggesting that I am unveiling the true 
meaning of these films. Indeed, I recognize that multiple readings abound 
as youth take up these and other popular texts in messy, complex, and 
contradictory ways (Billig, 1997; Buckingham, 1993; Jensen & Pauly, 1997; 
Willis, 1990). On the other hand, it is also important to recognize the sig- 
nificance of “textual determinacy” in structuring meanings so that some 
readings are more likely than others (Condit, 1989; Morley, 1997). As such, 
it is still quite useful and possible to analyze a text for likely interpretations 
and readings. Although such analysis is certainly partial, it is also an im- 
portant way of understanding these texts, particularly for the purposes of 
this study. Although investigating how teens talk about or take up popular 
culture in informal contexts is important, such contexts tend to be more 
spontaneous and sporadic. Analyzing these films as a whole, however, pro- 
vides educators a more sustained and developed context for examining 
popular culture’s treatment of sexuality. This approach is particularly help- 
ful for more formal curriculum development because it helps illuminate 
similarities and differences in the ways that popular culture and sex 
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education deal with issues of sexuality. As such, it helps educators better 
understand how popular culture might inform their efforts to discuss 
sexuality with youth in formal schooling contexts. 

In addition, to further support my analysis, I do attempt to tentatively 
examine actual audience responses by including data on how teens occa- 
sionally talked about these texts in informal contexts in ESPERANZA and in 
focus groups and interviews with me. I would suggest that, in the future, 
more in-depth research into how actual teens take up popular culture, in 
informal contexts and in real classrooms, would enhance the analysis I offer 
here. To date, however, such conversations in classrooms are exceedingly 
rare. With these considerations in mind, then, I now turn to the first part of 
my study: an exploration of the successes and limitations of ESPERANZA’s 
current efforts to address teen sexuality. 


“BREAKING OUT THE TOY BOX”: SUCCESSES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
ESPERANZA'S EFFORTS TO ADDRESS TEEN SEXUALITY 


“And now we are going to break out the toy box,” Karen, the adult 
facilitator, announces jovially to the class of 15 ninth graders in a local 
public high school health class. “Any volunteers?” Everyone chuckles, 
shifting in their seats, as they suspect but are not quite sure why she is 
asking them to volunteer. A couple of brave souls volunteer. 


' Thus begins ESPERANZA’s typical Prevention Methods presentation. This 
presentation is the one that ESPERANZA delivers most frequently, followed 
closely by the STD presentation. Of the five presentations the program 
offers, these presentations accounted for approximately 68% of the total 
presentations delivered during the months I observed. As such, the Pre- 
vention Methods presentation reflects many of the primary messages that 
ESPERANZA communicates to teens through its “official” curriculum. 
To capture the flavor of the typical Prevention Methods presentation, I 
continue with the above vignette: 


Ian, a peer educator, calls on a female volunteer who comes to the 
front of the room. “Okay, let’s demonstrate how to put this on.” He 
holds out a condom and a banana. She throws her head back, laugh- 
ing. After a moment, she proceeds to open the package and unroll the 
condom onto the banana, laughing sheepishly as she does so. Students 
call out various forms of encouragement. One person cries in mock 
dismay, “Uh oh, you did it wrong!” 

Ian prompts her, “Okay, you’re done; everything’s been done. Now 
you take it off.” 
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“Uh oh, I’m not sure I remember how to do this,” she chuckles as she 
attempts to unroll the condom. Eventually she pulls a little too hard 
and snaps it. “Oh good job!” Ian smiles as he teases, “Now there’s 
semen everywhere.” She and the other students laugh. “All right. 
Thanks very much. Good job. Everyone give her a hand.” Ian indi- 
cates she can sit down, and Jason, another PE, continues, “All right, so 
you hear about how condoms don’t always work because they break 
and stuff. Well, usually they break because they are not used properly. 
In fact, when used properly, they are approximately 99% effective. So 
let’s go through the steps again to see exactly how we do it properly.” 


The condom demonstration is the centerpiece of the typical Prevention 
Methods presentation. As in the above vignette, the PEs and adult facilita- 
tors usually do a number of things to break the ice and relieve any initial 
discomfort. Karen employs an energetic but engaging speaking style, and 
her announcement that “we are going to break out the toy box” usually 
garners a few laughs, relaxing the audience and engaging their interest. 
Likewise, throughout the presentation, the PEs tease and joke with the 
students, remarking, “oh good job ... now there’s semen everywhere,” 
“hey, it’s my banana!” and “you need to leave ... a little house for the 
spermies.” Carefully covering every step in proper condom use becomes 
the primary focus of the remainder of this presentation. The PEs reinforce 
the importance of these steps by noting that failure to follow them accounts 
for almost all instances of condom ineffectiveness. Sometimes, at the end of 
a presentation, they review the steps again, distributing laminated cards 
with one step of the process on each card. They then ask students to line up, 
arranging themselves in the correct order of steps. 

After the condom demonstration, the PEs usually demonstrate how to 
use the female, or interior, condom. During this demonstration, a PE or an 
adult facilitator often will mention that this condom “allows the woman—or 
receiving partner—to be in charge.” This demonstration is quickly followed 
with a briefer demonstration and discussion of a variety of other prevention 
methods, including the diaphragm, foam, birth control pill, and dental 
dams. The PEs show each product and pass them around to the students. 
When showing the dental dams, PEs often interject, “You know, like in Booty 
Call,” referring to a humorous scene involving dental dams (described later 
in the textual analysis). Throughout the presentation, the PEs make ref- 
erence to where you can obtain these products. They typically close the 
presentation by reminding the students that they can obtain male and fe- 
male/interior condoms and dental dams for free at the ESPERANZA office. 

Through this presentation, the PEs and adult facilitators challenge a 
number of traditional ways of talking about sex with teens. First, here (and 
in the related STD presentation) they make visible important information 
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about sex and protection methods by providing detailed and clear expla- 
nations. As noted earlier, existing sex education programs are frequently 
criticized for not providing teens access to specific, detailed information 
about prevention methods. In addition, incorrect condom use has often 
been identified as a major problem among those teens who actually are 
using protection (Kaiser Family Foundation, 2000b; Kirby, 1999). Similarly, 
recent studies have noted how, even when teens know about condoms, they 
sometimes have difficulty knowing where to obtain them, feel embarrassed 
obtaining them in regular stores, or cannot afford to purchase them (Kirby, 
1999, 1997). For the most part, abstinence-only programs do not talk about 
this information at all, and even a majority of comprehensive programs only 
provide minimal information about condoms and sometimes other methods 
of protection (Kaiser Family Foundation, 2000a). ESPERANZA most cer- 
tainly breaks with this tradition and provides teens with the information 
about protection that they are so often denied. Furthermore, by engaging 
teens in detailed, and often humorous, discussions, these presentations also 
challenge prevailing assumptions that teens will be unable to handle these 
conversations in a mature manner. Rather than interpreting joking and 
laughter as immature reactions, ESPERANZA interprets these moments as 
an acceptable, even desirable, way of dealing with this subject matter. 

In addition, ESPERANZA PEs provide rare challenges to the het- 
eronormativity that pervades most sex education programs (Harrison, 
2000; Sears, 1997; Trudell, 1992). For example, when talking about the 
female condom they stress that it is also called the “interior condom” and 
, can be used by “the receiving partner in same-sex relationships.” Similarly, 
during the dental dam explanation, the PEs emphasize that these products 
can be used on the vagina and anus. Although the PEs frequently presume 
heterosexual relationships through much of the presentations, comments 
such as these do provide momentary disruptions by at least making homo- 
sexuality visible. 

In these ways, then, ESPERANZA begins to challenge dominant dis- 
courses of sexuality and successfully addresses some of the critiques made of 
existing sex education. The continued focus on the technical and scientific, 
however, leaves many important power-laden aspects of sexuality invisible. 
One of the most notable things absent in these presentations is the discus- 
sion of (primarily male) resistance to condom use. This was particularly 
noteworthy given how often it came up informally among PEs. For exam- 
ple, during a rehearsal break, a few of the PEs were informally discussing 
dating and sex. A male PE casually mentioned “let’s be honest, it’s just not 
the same with a jimmy. It’s just not as satisfying.” Another PE responded, 
“Yeah, but it’s worth it. It’s more satisfying than herpes.” He laughed and 
the original PE agreed. They then discussed with two of the female PEs 
whether it is as satisfying for girls. Likewise, in an interview with me, one of 
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the male PEs talked about how boys often say, “Oh, condoms suck and all 
that shit,” noting that “I was like that too.” 

Similarly, PEs talk about the threat condoms or even talking about con- 
doms poses to masculinity. Such threats surfaced in another PE’s descrip- 
tion of her experience distributing condoms to male teens at the local 
pedestrian mall. “It’s funny ... there’s two kinds of guys who refuse con- 
doms: the ones who are, like, ‘I don’t need those, my girlfriend carries 
them,’ or the ones who don’t need them because they don’t have sex. And 
my reaction to them is ‘why are you going to look like an idiot? Just take it.” 
Here she vividly captures the complicated and tenuous relationship be- 
tween condoms and masculinity. On one hand, boys sometimes do not want 
to take the condom because “real men” do not worry about birth control. 
Also, simply possessing condoms might expose their lack of knowledge 
about actually using one—a revelation that flies in the face of societal ex- 
pectations for an experienced male sexuality. On the other hand, not taking 
the condoms can make them look like “idiots.” As such, condoms simul- 
taneously function as both a threat to and a status marker of masculinity. 

These relational, status-laden complexities, though very real, are rarely 
addressed in any of the prevention method presentations. For the most 
part, the material is presented matter of factly, as a matter of technique. If 
mentioned at all, these complexities are mentioned only in passing. For 
instance, when discussing the female condom, the PEs sometimes mention 
that one of the benefits is “not having to talk your partner into using it.” 
The discussion, however, quickly moves on. In this way, the female condom 
itself succinctly symbolizes how efforts to “empower” women can simulta- 
neously ensure that they remain responsible for prevention. 

Now, one might suspect that perhaps these silences around the relation- 
al, power-laden aspects of sexuality are unique to the Prevention Methods 
presentation because its primary goal is to deliver clear technical informa- 
tion. These silences, however, extend to the other ostensibly nontechnical 
or less scientific presentations, such as the Healthy and Unhealthy Rela- 
tionships presentation and the two theatrical performances, forums that 
seem ideal places for such discussion. In the Healthy Relationships pres- 
entation, PEs engage the student audience in constructing lists of charac- 
teristics that define “healthy” versus “unhealthy” relationships. Elsewhere, 
I explore in detail how these lists transport scientific, linear assumptions 
and ways of talking into these “less scientific” presentations (Ashcraft, 
2003b). In so doing, they foster rather lifeless and “politically correct” an- 
swers;, teens list off a barrage of characteristics they know that they are 
“supposed” to list. Stimulating complex discussion with these lists is diffi- 
cult, and PEs often resort to asking leading questions such as, “Is it a re- 
lationship with just sex?” or “Shouldn't you respect someone you're 
sleeping with?” Such questions make it fairly evident what the “correct” 
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answer is and reinforce the sanitized nature of the discussion. Although 
these simplified lists are intended to make this information more digestible 
and applicable to real life, they actually ensure that it is almost completely 
irrelevant and inapplicable. 

Likewise, the performances of the two plays hold powerful potential for 
addressing these complex relational issues, and in fact, they often do hint at 
these issues more than any of the presentations. Interestingly, many of these 
hints occur as the PEs incorporate aspects of youth and popular culture into 
the performances. In both plays, ESPERANZA PEs use youth language, 
clothing, and mannerisms to engage the audience’s interest. They set the 
tone with the opening barrage of baggy pants, long T-shirts, mannerisms 
associated with hip-hop culture, and colloquial comments that fill the 
stage—comments such as “this is such a sausage party,” “that shit’s gonna be 
so tight,” and “I don’t gotta use a jimmy.” Likewise, in an effort to increase 
the “realness,” the adult director encourages PEs to improvise with popular 
language that comes to them in the moment. For example, in Living With 
AIDS, one actor cast as “the player” spontaneously substituted “it’s a waste 
of a perfectly good boner” to describe why he did not like to use condoms. 
Similarly, the “player” character delivers another line in the following 
manner: 


Anyhow, I’m what you would call a Casanova. I love women, but I hate 

jimmys! I had a girlfriend but it’s so hard to stay faithful with so many 

fine females out there [He describes a wild night he had at a party]. 
. After that night I decided to go get myself tested. 


Clearly, these comments tap into the complexities that surround condom 
use and its relationship to prevailing masculinities. As such, these characters 
could help teens envision and discuss the complex relational dynamics in- 
volved in sexual decision making. This potential is diminished, however, in 
the workshops that immediately follow the presentations. These workshops 
focus again almost exclusively on factual information about STDs, preven- 
tion, and other biological information. Any discussion about the characters 
or the complex emotional issues raised by the play is short and also takes a 
more technical form in the asking of testlike yes or no questions, as in the 
following excerpt from a workshop after Living With Aids: 


James: Now let’s talk a little about the characters in the play. Do you 
remember the first character’s name? 

[Audience members say “Angel”’] 

James: Do you think he has HIV? 

Girl: Yeah, from Bubba 

James: How about Rose? 
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Guy: Maybe. [They talk about whether she could have gotten it from 
her mother.] 

James: Isaac? 

[Several say, “Yeah, from the hoochies.’’] 

James: Des? 

[Several say, “Yeah, from sharing needles.”’] 


In the performance workshops I observed, this was the full extent of the 
conversation about the characters. In this discussion, the focus is on de- 
termining who has AIDS or is more likely to have it. As such, it primarily 
serves as a way to teach or check for understanding of risk levels. Although 
this is important information, the complex issues raised by the performance 
remain unexplored. Likewise, after performances of the other play, The First 
Days of School, much of the discussion that I observed focused on catego- 
rizing the characters in terms of who has low or high self-esteem (Ashcraft, 
2003b). As such, popular culture in the plays primarily functions as a hook 
for discussing the more scientific information rather than as a vehicle for 
stimulating discussion about more complex, relational issues. Instead, it 
serves simply as a more interesting way of talking with teens about STDs 
and prevention. Although this is certainly beneficial in and of itself, it seems 
that much is missed. 


A RARE EXCEPTION, A FLEETING GLIMPSE 


For a taste of what is missed, I turn to one conversation that arose quite 
haphazardly in a Prevention Methods presentation with a group of 14- and 
15-year-old African American, Latino, and Anglo girls living in a juvenile 
detention home. This conversation hints at the potentially serious conse- 
quences of failing to consider the power-laden dynamics of sex and sex- 
uality. The conversation began when one of the girls offhandedly made the 
following remark as we were preparing to leave: 


Kim: My boyfriend does not like me to carry a condom. He gets upset. 
He thinks I’m cheating on him. 

Karen: (the Anglo adult facilitator) Are you using anything? 

Kim: We’re not using anything now. I was on the birth control pill but 
I got tired of picking it up every 2 months at the clinic. The doctor said 
if he [her boyfriend] really cared about me, he’d use a condom. 
Whenever I have one, he’s just like, “Whatdya got these for?” 


Up to this point, Kim had been actively participating in the presentation, 
even demonstrating some of the equipment. And, clearly, even before this 
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presentation, she had information about condoms and birth control pills. 
That she was still not using them swiftly turns on its head the prevailing 
societal presumption that possessing this information is the most important 
ingredient for promoting healthy sexual behavior. Greatly to their credit, 
Karen and James (the Latino PE) stayed overtime to discuss this with the 
girls. After mentioning that she might want to talk to her boyfriend about 
“whether or not he is ready to become a parent,” the group engaged in the 
following conversation: 


Karen: The reality is we are women. Our bodies are made to have 
babies. If we have unprotected sex for a year, 8 out of 10 us in this 
room will get pregnant. Unless you’re ready for us to be all walking 
around like [imitates pregnant woman]. I’m 26 and J/’m not ready. I 
know it’s kind of a pain but it’s important. 

Girl 4: It’s not that much ofa pain. I'd rather do that than have AIDS. 
Girl 3: Yeah, it’s stupid to not do it. ... That’s just stupid when you 
could pop on a condom and everything be okay. 

Kim: [who has just publicly admitted to not “popping on a condom” I 
go every 3-4 months to get tested. I never know you know. He’s 
gorgeous. He could be a ho. I’ve been with him 3 years but ... 

Girl 6: How old are you? 

Kim: 16 

Girl 1: How old is he? 

Kim: 17 

Karen: What if you tell him no more sex without a condom? 

Kim: I told him a long time ago I wasn’t going to have sex until I got 
married. He laughed. 

Girl 4: Tell him you’re gonna get married. 

Karen: Yeah, but are you ready for that even? Do you want that? 
Girl 3: No man! I got many states to visit! 


In Karen’s initial comments here, she tries to make sure that whatever else 
happens, these girls understand that they need to protect themselves. Do- 
ing so is important given the “reality” that, at this historical moment, the 
girls will most likely need these tools when faced with “guys who do not take 
care of their stuff.” At the same time, however, these comments also nat- 
uralize female responsibility for birth control, ignoring the sociohistorical 
factors that have produced this so-called reality. Likewise, her summary 
statement, “I know it’s a pain but it’s kind of important” tends to dismiss the 
“pain” at the same time that it acknowledges it. However, Karen and 
James’s decision to continue this conversation did allow the girls a chance to 
at least talk a bit more about this pain. Here the girls begin to compare their 
differing opinions and experiences, challenging each other as to whether 
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they should start relationships that young, whether marriage is an accept- 
able answer, whether “popping on a condom” is worth it, and whether one 
should get married when they “got many states to visit.” And, indeed, the 
conversation about “the pain” continued as follows: 


Girl I: You can’t just ask guys to go to the West Side Clinic. Guys are 
guys. They don’t wanna talk about that stuff. 

Karen: What do you think, James? We should check in with you for 
the guy’s perspective. 

Girls: But he’s a good guy! [They had just insisted that there weren’t 
any. | 

nay Yeah, you're right, lots of guys are stupid. But you just can’t 
allow it. Don’t let ‘em run over you. [A few girls mutter, “That’s 
right!”] They may act bad, but they aren’t as tough as they act. Stand 
up to ‘em. 


This initiates a conversation about different guys. The girls then start dis- 
cussing the dangers of becoming “all attached in a month” and how you 
“can’t be saying I love you like that.” They compare some of their different 
experiences. At one point, Kim quietly remarks, “I’m thinking of leaving; 
I'm tired of it!” Nobody else seems to hear her though. James reassures 
them, “Don’t lose your faith in guys, some will take care of their stuff. Don’t 
apply it to all guys.” This leads to more discussion about some guys who are 
“nice.” Karen notes that “boys are not totally different creatures,’ and one 
girl gives a positive example of a boy she knows, as does Karen. This leads 
into a brief discussion about whether all boys are “scandalous” and whether 
girls can be scandalous as well. 

In this conversation, James is trying nobly to help the girls by encour- 
aging them to “stand up to guys.” At the same time, however, his comments 
also continue to position the girls as solely responsible for birth control. The 
trouble that both Karen and James have in breaking out of this narrative 
highlights how difficult it is to talk about birth control in ways that empower 
girls without simultaneously holding them solely responsible. On the other 
hand, merely allowing the girls to compare and talk about their experiences 
may be a first step in finding such language. Likewise, James’s mere 
presence in this discussion prompted further discussion about different 
guys and allowed the girls to compare their experiences with boys. In 
addition, it provided opportunities for males and females to negotiate 
such matters together—another rare opportunity in existing programs that 
tend to position males and females as adversaries in a sexual game. Con- 
versing with James and hearing about some girls’ positive experiences 
challenged the girls’ initial assertions and perceptions that all guys 
are “scandalous” and that any relationship they have with a boy is 
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destined to be negative. In fact, hearing about alternative relationships 
inspired Kim, at least for a moment, to consider leaving her boyfriend 
because she was “tired of it.” 

This conversation, then, provides a poignant glimpse into what might 
happen if we were to engage teens in more of these kinds of discussions. 
Clearly, teens can have—and indeed are already having—discussions about 
more complex issues of sexuality and relationships (see Ashcraft, 2002, for 
more examples of these kinds of conversations in informal contexts in 
ESPERANZA). The above conversation also highlights the difficulties that 
educators and students have in escaping discourses that position girls as 
responsible for birth control and boys as “scandalous” or unwilling to “go to 
the West Side Clinic.” These dominant discourses bear greatly on teens’ 
sexual identities and on their abilities to make responsible decisions. Like- 
wise, they bear greatly on educators’ efforts to help them. 

ESPERANZA expressly set out to challenge traditional ways of talking 
about sex with teens, and in many instances succeeded. That, despite its 
conscious intentions, it too failed to stimulate regular conversations about 
these kinds of real-life complexities is particularly telling. If educators are to 
truly help teens make healthy decisions and challenge these dominant dis- 
courses, we need to be able to stimulate more of these kinds of conversa- 
tions. As Karen herself passionately observed after the above incident at the 
detention center, “These are the kinds of discussions we need to be gen- 
erating on a daily basis!” ‘Io explore how we might begin to do so, I turn 
now to a look at how two popular texts, crazy/beautiful and Booty Call, deal 

, with these same issues. 


“IT DON’T HAVE ANY, UH. ...”: REPRESENTATIONS OF SEXUALITY IN 
CRAZY/BEAUTIFUL AND BOOTY CALL 


The movie crazy/beautiful, released in the summer of 2001, explores the 
budding relationship between Nicole, a reckless and somewhat self- 
destructive Anglo senior, and Carlos, a studious, responsible Latino senior 
she meets while she is doing community service for a DUI arrest. They 
attend the same magnet high school on the coast of Los Angeles. She lives in 
the nearby elite neighborhood; he leaves for school from his inner-city 
neighborhood at 5:43 a.m. and travels two hours by bus. The movie builds 
on familiar themes of star-crossed lovers, parental disapproval, and cultural 
clashes. It sometimes resorts to familiar clichés but, in many other instances, 
explores these themes in more sophisticated ways. For example, although 
Carlos’s family sometimes objects to Nicole because she is White, Nicole has 
both positive and negative interactions with his family, making the rela- 
tionship more nuanced and realistic. 
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In many ways, Carlos’s character simultaneously challenges dominant 
representations of Latino masculinities and of hegemonic male sexualities.” 
Shortly after Carlos and Nicole meet, she and her best friend give him a 
ride home after a football game. Carlos sits in the back seat and amusedly 
watches the girls in front singing wildly and acting crazy. At one point, 
Nicole, who is presumably a bit drunk, climbs in the back seat and starts 
playing with Carlos’s necklace. Carlos jokes, “I didn’t say you could touch 
that,” to which she seductively responds, “Oh yeah, what can I touch?” He 
laughs evasively, a bit taken off guard. She climbs on top of his lap and 
whispers, “Oh come, on Carlos.” They start kissing, and she becomes a bit 
more aggressive. “Whoa, slow down,” he says softly, still kissing her a bit. 
“Chill, girl” he smiles, “T like it too but not right now.” He gently moves her 
off to the side and diverts the situation. 

Later in the movie, when they attempt to have sex for the first time, Nicole 
takes Carlos to her disheveled bedroom and begins undressing. He looks at 
her confused and asks if she is “gonna lock the door.” She responds, “Naaah.” 
They begin kissing on the bed and after a short while, Carlos says between 
kisses, “ I don’t have any uh...” Before he can finish, Nicole interjects, “It’s 
okay.” They kiss a bit more until he pauses and says quietly, “No ... it’s not 
okay.” They stop for a second. She gets up, says “don’t move,” and goes to 
find a condom. She comes back, condom in hand, and they begin kissing 
again. Her dad drives up, however, and Carlos sees him outside the bedroom 
window. “Oh shit!” he rolls off the bed. She assures him that it is all right. “It’s 
my dad. He doesn’t care. I’ve got a condom, he’d be so proud.” Carlos remains 
unconvinced, however. They get dressed and go to meet the parents. 

In these scenes, a representation of male sexuality that takes responsibility 
for birth control and for regulating the sexual progression of the relation- 
ship begins to develop. In the car, Carlos good-naturedly tells her to “slow 
down” and “chill” and gently moves her off his lap. In the bedroom, he asks 
if she is going to lock the door, insists that they use a condom, and eventually 
calls an end to their first attempt. This alternative representation of male 
sexuality potentially helps male teens envision ways that they might slow 
things down or insist on protection without “looking like idiots”—the exact 
concerns that the ESPERANZA PEs talked about in informal contexts. In 
fact, my attention was first directed toward crazy/beautiful by one of the male 
PEs who mentioned the movie in an interview with me. He was talking about 
how boys sometimes find it difficult to bring up condoms or the possibility of 
slowing down. He then cited the scene with Carlos and Nicole in the car as a 
positive yet realistic example of a male taking responsibility for slowing 
down the relationship. In the interview, he described the scene as follows: 


PE: There’s a point where she’s [Nicole] like kind of all over him and 
he does it in a way that he’s like ‘chill,’ like ‘what are you doing?’ [PE 
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uses tentative, nonconfrontational, joking tone] instead of being like, 
“No! we can’t do this!” [PE switches to serious, bossy, more author- 
itative tone] 

Me: So he does it in kind of a humorous way or something? 

PE: He does it in a very real way, and he makes you like respect him 
like, kind of like, “What do you think this is, just stop for a minute, just 
stop.” 


Carlos’s character, then, helps some teens envision how males might say 
“slow down” or negotiate birth control in ways that seem realistic or doable 
in real life, ways that they might carve out a masculinity that enables them to 
Say no. 

The alternative masculinity that Carlos displays throughout the movie, 
however, must also be considered within the context of discourses of ro- 
mance. Depictions of responsible caring, sensitive males are not new (al- 
though depictions of Latino ones are arguably rather few). In fact, these 
fictitious representations buttress dominant discourses of romance by in- 
vesting girls in the relentless pursuit of real-life models who will fulfill 
dreams of lifelong, true love (Christian-Smith, 1987; Holland & Eisenhart, 
1990). Carlos’s character and the romance story in this film do not nec- 
essarily escape this problem. The active role he plays in negotiating pro- 
tection, however, is an unusual feature in this representation—so unusual, it 
is perhaps potentially unconvincing. I will return to this in a moment. 

Likewise, Nicole’s character, in many ways, sketches an alternative rep- 
‘resentation of femininity, albeit far from an exclusively positive one. She is 
the initiator in almost every scene involving forms of sexual expression. She 
takes him out for a romantic date and makes her room “Carlos friendly,” 
the sort of romantic or “good treatment” that males typically enact so that 
their partners will feel comfortable having sex (Holland & Eisenhart, 1990). 
She is the one who scares him with her adventurous behavior and, in the 
end, she is the one who says “I wanna be good for you. I want to make 
things better for once, not worse. Because I really want to be with you.” 
This too is a conflicted representation. On one hand, it potentially inverts 
an old script where this time it is the love of a good man that settles her. On 
the other, it merely revises romance scripts in which what she is and decides 
to become is dependent on him. After all, the movie ends with him in the 
Navy and with her “going out to see him next week.” Who knows what she 
does when she is not visiting him in the Navy. 

Now before I make connections to curriculum, I want to turn to consider 
Booty Call and a different take on the relationship between masculinities, 
femininities, and sex. Booty Call, released in early 1997, is an African Amer- 
ican slapstick comedy about safe sex and the myriad fiascos involved in 
attempting to enact it. It opens with a double date between Nikki and 
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Rushon, who have been going out for 7 weeks, and their respective friends, 
Listi and Bunz, whom they have set up on a blind date. Through these early 
scenes, two complex and quite different representations of female sexuality 
emerge in Nikki’s and Listi’s characters. Nikki represents a more traditional 
female sexuality, while Listi flaunts female desire. The contrast intensifies 
when Rushon, frustrated that he has dated Nikki for almost 2 months 
without any “action,” turns to Listi and asks, “Have you ever made a 
brother wait 7 weeks to get up on that thang?” This elicits the following 
exchange between Nikki and Listi: 


Nikki: Why ask her? She ain’t never made a man wait 30 minutes. 
Bunz: [says curiously in singsong tone] Do I smell a whore? 

Listi: [pointing] No, no, no, no! See, I have full confidence in my 
sexuality, and I don’t toil over it like some prudes I know. 

Nikki: Prude! See, I am nobody’s prude. I just don’t wanna rush into 
having sex, and see that may be hard for you to understand. 

Listi: Oh really, well you might be able to understand that if you 
cleared away some of those cobwebs from your coochie mommy. 
Nikki: Coochie cobwebs! 


This scene does not play as a stereotypical “catfight,” or petty fight between 
two women, although Bunz indicates that he’d like to see it devolve into 
one. Rather, it plays as good-natured sparring between the two friends. 
This helps maintain the. validity of both their orientations; Listi does 
not actually think that Nikki is a prude, nor does Nikki think that Listi 
is a whore. The remainder of the movie focuses on the rest of this evening 
as it unfolds in a series of comedic, if not outrageous, mishaps that occur 
as the couples attempt to either purchase or use various protection 
methods. 

One of the most interesting things about Booty Call, particularly for sex 
education, is how it manages to slip in a barrage of detailed infomercial-like 
lines for safe sex without spoiling all the raucous, slapstick shenanigans. 
Most of these infomercials come from Nikki, who is the most insistent of the 
four, yet remains a hilarious, well-liked character rather than becoming ’a 
shrill stereotype. As she and Rushon begin kissing on the couch, she stops 
and asks if he has a condom because “I want this; I just don’t want to die for 
it.” He goes to get his condom, but in his excitement to open it, he flips it 
across the room, where Nikki’s dog proceeds to-shred it. He checks next 
door at Listi’s apartment, where Listi and Bunz are getting rather amorous, 
to see if they happen to have any spares. After finding out that not only do 
they not have any spares but they have no condoms at all, Nikki calls Listi 
on the phone and scolds her. “Girl, have you lost your mind. Unsafe sex 
can be deadly. You don’t know Bunz... you don’t know that boy from a can 
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of paint. Girl, you better go get you a condom.” Listi reluctantly agrees to 
send Bunz out with Rushon in pursuit of protection. Sadly for them, how- 
ever, the boys come home with $38 lambskin condoms. Although these 
appear to be good enough for Listi and Bunz, Nikki blurts out, “Don’t you 
listen to the surgeon general? Lambskin condoms don’t protect you against 
the transmission of the HIV virus.” So again the boys are off to purchase 
latex. After another series of mishaps, we come to the scene that the ESP- 
ERANZA PEs so often refer to in the Prevention Methods presentation: the 
scene in which Nikki reminds Rushon that he needs a dental dam or, in 
this case, Saran Wrap to “protect against the exchange of bodily fluids.” 
Of course, Nikki seems to be out of Saran Wrap, so it is back to the store for 
the boys. 

During these escapades, Bunz frequently chides Rushon for bringing 
him into this mess. He taunts Rushon for being “whipped” or for “slippin” 
and says “these women are running us, we’re not running them.” When 
Rushon finally decides he’s had enough of Nikki’s requests, Bunz seconds 
his decision, complaining, “They got you slippin’ and now you got me 
slippin.’ I’m outta here. You with me?” Their exit does not go exactly as 
planned, however, and the four of them wind up on the way to the hospital. 
Up to this point, Nikki has intermittently confronted Rushon on his change 
of behavior around Bunz. For example, early in the movie, she says to 
Rushon, “Do you know how sweet you are, how nice you are? Then your 
boys come around and it’s like [she makes her voice deep], ‘Waz up, Nigga?’ 
Now who you checkin’ for—me or Bunz?” This conflict resurfaces in the 
‘ hospital when Nikki rescues Rushon from the surgery room where he has 
been mistakenly taken for removal of a testicle. He begs her not to tell Bunz 
about the incident. This is the last straw for Nikki: 


Nikki: Here we go again. Worrying about what Bunz is gonna think. 
Lord forbid, you get embarrassed in front of Bunz. That’s what ?’m 
talkin’ about? 

Rushon: Hey, Nikki, you mean everything to me but come on, there’s 
a place where a brother got to draw the line now. 

Nikki: And there comes a time when a woman has got to. [Bunz joins 
them and begins joking with Rushon.] Now that your boy is here I’m 
sure everything will be fine. 

Rushon: Nikki, what do I have to do to prove that I don’t give a fuck 
what Bunz thinks? 

Nikki: The proof is in the doing. 

Rushon: [thinks for a moment] All right, fuck it! [He stands up from 
his wheelchair and lifts up his hospital gown, flashing Bunz presum- 
ably revealing where he was shaved for his close-call with testicle re- 
moval surgery. ] 
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Nikki, Listi, and Bunz all drop their jaws. Once Bunz recovers, he starts 
hurling testicle-related wisecracks, to which Rushon casually responds, “Oh 
come on. Is that the best you can do?” Rushon then joins Nikki, and they 
begin to walk off. Listi silences Bunz, telling him, “you really need to quit, 
speedy,” referencing a sexual performance problem Bunz had encountered 
earlier with her. He sheepishly launches into a litany of excuses and says, 
“Let’s keep that one on the downlow.” Listi nods toward Rushon, as she and 
Bunz follow them out. “You could learn a lot from him,” she observes, and 
the movie ends. 

These scenes highlight, albeit in a humorous, outrageous fashion, how 
males hold each other accountable to representations of masculinity as 
aggressive, powerful, and sexually experienced. That Rushon gives in to 
Nikki’s demands for protection and tries to please her equates to being 
“whipped” or “slippin.” This clearly illustrates the signifying chain between 
condoms, femininity, and the substantial threat that they both pose to frag- 
ile hegemonic masculinities. The above scene in which this ongoing conflict 
is finally resolved (when Rushon flashes Bunz) also draws upon the histor- 
ically significant link between the phallus and hegemonic masculinity 
(Bordo, 1999; Whatley, 1991). On one hand, that Rushon is willing to flash 
Bunz in order to leave with Nikki could certainly reinforce the idea that 
being with a woman requires or necessarily results in emasculation, and 
although he did not literally lose his testicle, perhaps he symbolically loses it 
when he reveals the embarrassingly close call. This is especially likely be- 
cause, for all his obnoxious rants, Bunz plays as a rather likeable character, 
and many males are likely to identify with him. On the other hand, Rushon 
does not seem embarrassed after he flashes Bunz. This potentially directs 
viewers toward a reading that this is no big deal after all. Likewise, Listi also 
calls attention to Bunz’s own phallic inadequacies but does not seem both- 
ered by them until he begins making endless excuses. At that point, she rolls 
her eyes and concludes the movie with her final line, “You could learn a lot 
from him [Rushon].” This potentially disrupts the link between the pow- 
erful phallus and hegemonic masculinity by pointing out both males’ in- 
adequacies in this area, constructing these inadequacies as unimportant to 
masculinity and locating the real problem in Bunz’s failure to recognize this. 
That this is the last thing the audience hears directs them toward this 
reading. 


CONCLUSION: CONSIDERING CONSTRAINTS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In many ways, these popular texts address the precise topics and complex- 
ities often missing from formal sex education. In so doing, they provide 
powerful resources for making sex education more relevant to youth. 
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Likewise, they offer rich opportunities for challenging and rewriting dom- 
inant discourses of sexuality. As such, educators would do well to consider 
the implications of texts such as these in their efforts to address teen sex- 
uality. Efforts that instead continue to ignore these “youth sexual cultures 
and forms of popular culture representation” will continue to be “readily 
mocked” (Epstein & Johnson, 1998, p. 197). With this in mind, I now 
explore the implications of the above analysis for developing more relevant 
critical multicultural sex education. As the second part of my opening ar- 
gument suggests, however, sex education is not the only arena that needs to 
address teen sexuality. I will also explore, then, the implications of this 
analysis for mainstream classrooms. 

Before elaborating on how we might use these texts, I wish to clarify my 
purpose. In many cases, I will contend that these films could serve as start- 
ing points for many important discussions with teens. My main point, how- 
ever, is not to advocate the use of these specific films. Although in some 
cases that would be appropriate and beneficial, I am more interested in 
offering them as examples of how popular texts in general might inform 
curricular and classroom practice. For example, educators could use similar 
popular texts that might be more appropriate in differing contexts, or they 
might use the representations and narratives in these popular texts to cre- 
ate their own skits, role-plays, or video segments that resonate with teens 
and engage them in meaningful conversation. 

I also acknowledge that significant difficulties arise in attempting to ac- 
tually use these texts (or similar popular texts) in classrooms, especially in 
terms of time constraints, parental objections, teacher discomfort, and other 
such limitations. In many ways, this points to a larger need to question how 
we educate our children, a discussion well beyond the scope of this article. 
Much can be done, however, even within existing models of education. For 
example, although members of ESPERANZA often felt pressed for time in 
their Prevention Methods presentations, the performances and the less sci- 
entific presentations (e.g., on healthy and unhealthy relationships) might be 
even more conducive sites for incorporating popular texts and discussions 
around them. Interestingly, these are the same presentations in which 
ESPERANZA PEs felt that they did not have enough activities or sometimes 
had to stretch activities to fill the time. In addition, more recent program 
evaluations of sex education provide room for justifying popular culture 
even in terms of more traditional definitions of effectiveness (e.g., reducing 
teen pregnancy, STDs). These evaluations contend that, contrary to earlier 
speculation, broader youth development programs are effective in reducing 
actual rates of pregnancy (Kirby, 2001). These studies recommend taking a 
broader approach to sexuality education and helping students examine 
cultural norms and values around sexuality, addressing these issues in con- 
junction with other problems that teens face (Kirby, 2001, 1999). Popular 
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culture is certainly one such place where these cultural norms and values 
surface. As such, we can justify incorporating popular culture into sex ed- 
ucation as an important strategy even in terms of more traditional, utili- 
tarian definitions of effectiveness. 

Of course, parental or community objections pose additional constraints 
to consider, particularly in conservative local contexts. As I note above, one 
way of addressing parental objections is to design curriculum that does not 
require the use of specific popular texts, but rather uses the ideas from 
them in ways that are more appropriate for specific sociopolitical contexts. 
In addition, however, we sometimes overestimate or misunderstand pa- 
rental objection. An overwhelming majority of the U.S. population favors 
comprehensive sex education over abstinence-only sex education (Boons- 
tra, 2004; Dailard, 2001; Haffner & Wagoner, 1999). Although a vocal mi- 
nority strongly opposes comprehensive sex education, we also sometimes 
misunderstand the perspective of more conservative parents. In an inter- 
esting study of a debate about a controversial literacy curriculum, Apple 
and Oliver (1996) explored how school personnel interpreted. initial 
parental concerns as resistance. As such, they attempted to silence the par- 
ents rather then engage them in conversation or offer them an explanation 
of the school district’s rationale. Apple and Oliver documented how this 
pushed these parents to eventually join more conservative, religious efforts 
at blocking the proposed curriculum. 

This has important implications for discussions of sexuality in sex edu- 
cation and in mainstream classrooms. Becoming defensive about parental 
concern sometimes encourages us to misconstrue these concerns and mal- 
treat those who have them. A variety of parents might have concerns for a 
number of different reasons about how popular texts would be used and 
how such discussions about sexuality would be conducted. At the same time, 
a majority of these parents, also are concerned, even alarmed, by the pop- 
ular texts that their children consume. In many cases, teachers might be able 
to justify classroom attention to popular culture by tapping into this existing 
parental concern. In other words, some of these parents might be reassured 
by explanations that teachers are helping youth critically examine the texts 
they already encounter every day, that multiple points of view are enter- 
tained, and that these classroom discussions might stimulate opportunities 
for parents to express their own views as they extend these discussions at 
home, discussions that are often difficult for many parents to initiate on their 
own. In a moment, I will also highlight how some of the suggestions I make 
below for more mainstream classrooms might be particularly useful for ed- 
ucators working in conservative areas. Of course, even with these argu- 
ments, a small minority of parents will probably remain unconvinced. We 
cannot, however, let this stifle our efforts to provide opportunities for youth 
and adults to critically examine sexuality whenever and wherever we can. 
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With these constraints in mind, then, I turn to the implications of the 
above analysis for sex education. First, these films hint at a number of 
possibilities for addressing the complex relationship between masculinity, 
condoms, and sex. As the earlier informal conversations in ESPERANZA 
suggest, adolescents need opportunities to explore how protection methods 
threaten traditional versions of masculinity and how they might envision 
alternative masculinities. Carlos in crazy/beautiful provides a powerful ex- 
ample of one such alternative version. Representations such as these could 
ignite discussion about whether this is a realistic expectation for male sex- 
uality and/or what a realistic expectation might look like. For example, in 
ESPERANZA’s extended conversation at the detention center (described 
earlier), the girls might discuss alternative representations such as Carlos, 
compare these representations to their own experiences, discuss whether 
such representations are realistic, and if so, explore why more boys do not 
behave this way or where to find boys who do. 

Although alternative representations such as Carlos are important for 
helping teens envision new ways of being, such representations tend to be 
more idealistic and less conflicted. As such, they might appear unrealistic to 
some teens. Likewise, they may not sufficiently address the pressures that boys 
encounter as they navigate between hegemonic and alternative masculinities. 
For example, because Carlos does not struggle with his decision to insist on 
birth control or to slow down the relationship, he seems to have already 
overcome the sorts of dilemmas that real boys may face as they attempt to 
enact alternative masculinities. Providing a range of masculinities, however, 
tends to highlight these kinds of dilemmas. For example, Bunz’s and Rushon’s 
contrasting representations of masculinity, and the conflicts between them, 
offer powerful possibilities for more discussion of how boys hold each other 
accountable to hegemonic masculinities, why they sometimes participate in 
oppressive actions, and how they also invent strategies for resistance or at least 
for removing themselves from the scene. Such discussion would call direct 
attention to the accountability that boys feel to dominant masculinities, and 
the creative ways that they articulate alternatives. Furthermore, providing a 
range of competing representations such as these can also function as a key 
strategy for not simply reproducing dominant discourses or negative mes- 
sages that pervade popular culture texts. For example, although educators 
might be concerned about some of the messages that comedic characters like 
Bunz might send, contrasting Bunz’s behaviors with Rushon’s (and the wom- 
en’s reactions to each) provides a powerful way to critically engage potentially 
negative messages. Likewise, contrasting students’ competing interpretations 
of each character also might help mitigate the uncritical reproduction of 
dominant discourses and narratives (see Buckingham, 1998, and Bucking- 
ham & Sefton Green, 1994, for more information on navigating the negative 
messages of popular culture with students). 
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Sex educators also might do well to consider the potential benefits of 
examining competing masculinities through comedy. On one hand, the 
outrageous, comedic ways that texts like Booty Call address such threats to 
hegemonic masculinity might make serious discussion of these issues dif- 
ficult. On the other hand, teens might be able to laugh initially at the 
comedic aspects of such moments and subsequently talk about why males 
are held accountable to these scripts and their own experiences with these 
dilemmas. In fact, this kind of humor may be one of the only or most 
effective ways—at least at this point—to initiate discussion around this 
potentially uncomfortable topic (Whatley, 1991).° 

Second, these films also provide cues for more complex representation 
and discussion of female sexualities and female desire. Nicole’s character in 
crazy/beautiful and Listi’s character in Booty Call highlight female desire, de- 
manding that we reckon with it rather than deny or dismiss it. Although 
both characters’ indifference to condom use might be considered a negative 
message in terms of safety, it also disrupts the common-sense notion that 
girls usually, if not always, want to say no. In so doing, these representations 
illustrate that relying solely on women to enforce birth control is not only 
unjust, but it is also ludicrous and unwise. Furthermore, even though 
Nikki’s character in Booty Call retains the primary responsibility for birth 
control, her “infomercials” employ amusing and inventive strategies that 
preserve her as a likeable character. As such, she potentially provides 
women (and perhaps men) with possible ways of negotiating safe sex 
without looking like a “prude.” Discussing characters such as these might 
help adults and teens carve out representations and language that do not 
position girls as solely responsible for birth control and boys as “‘scandal- 
ous’—the kinds of language that, despite their best intentions, Karen, 
James and the girls in the detention center lacked. 

Third, providing this range of both femininities and masculinities po- 
tentially fosters more complex and realistic discussion of what consti- 
tutes “healthy” and equitable relationships. Earlier, I noted the unrealistic, 
“politically correct” nature of some of ESPERANZA’s existing discussions of 
healthy and unhealthy relationships. The more complex representations in 
these films, however, provide possibilities for more in-depth discussion of 
the real-life messy complexities involved in determining a “healthy” rela- 
tionship. For example, Booty Cail’s two contrasting representations of female 
sexuality led to the “coochie cobweb” conversation referenced earlier. An 
exchange such as this could lead to a much more real conversation exam- 
ining different female orientations toward sexuality and what healthy and 
unhealthy relationships actually look like. Again, these representations 
might resonate with girls (and boys) engaged in conversations, such as the 
one that occurred in the detention center, in ways that the current sterile 
lists of healthy and unhealthy relationships do not. Teens who identify with 
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one or more of the female characters in these movies, and girls who do not, 
could discuss these characters, critique them, and take from them elements 
that do resonate. 

It is important to note that the range of representations in these films 
also capture culturally specific ways of talking about these kinds of issues. 
This is not to say that teens will relate to these representations in a sim- 
plistic, essential way in terms of race or gender. Although there are many 
cultural differences between the different characters, particularly in lan- 
guage, mannerisms, and style, there are also ways that characters across 
race are more similar than within race. For example, Listi and Nicole 
both embody more desiring and aggressive female sexualities in contrast to 
Nikki’s more traditional sexuality. As such, this range of representations 
also offers opportunities for noting both similarities and differences within 
and across race, an important conversation to have in order to avoid 
essentializing or reinforcing racist or sexist discourses. 

Finally, the films provide possibilities for helping teens challenge dis- 
courses of romance. For example, the ending in crazy/beautiful potentially 
takes teen love a little too seriously and might contribute to unrealistic 
expectations, particularly for girls. On the other hand, taking such matters 
seriously is probably an important first step in critiquing them. As such, 
“happy endings” such as this might provide students with opportunities to 
discuss whether such endings are realistic, whether the characters involved 
are likely to stay together, and if they do not, whether this invalidates what 
they shared for a moment. Furthermore, representations such as Listi’s 
character in Booty Call do even more to challenge the idea of lifelong true 
love and could be compared with happy endings like crazy/beautiful. Doing 
so might also be another way to mitigate some of the more reproductive 
messages and to help teens envision more realistic and equitable ways of 
being together. 

As I have noted, however, addressing these issues is not the job of sex 
education alone. In some instances, it may not even be the best site for 
addressing some of these issues. Clearly, discussions about topics like the 
threats condoms pose to masculinity would be easier to have in sex edu- 
cation. Although these more explicit conversations may be difficult to have 
in mainstream classrooms, safe sex is not all about condoms and prevention 
methods, as the spontaneous and informal conversations among teens in 
ESPERANZA illustrate. Broader issues of what it means to be male and 
female and how these expectations differ in terms of race and class also bear 
significantly on teens’ sexual decision making. And these broader issues of 
masculinity, femininity, and sexuality are precisely the kinds of issues that 
would be more conducive to discussing in mainstream curriculum and 
classrooms (e.g., literacy and social studies). Indeed, a wealth of recent 
research illustrates how teens implicitly learn messages about masculinity, 
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femininity, and sexuality in this curriculum and in these classrooms’ prac- 
tices (Epstein, 1997; Moje & MuQaribou, 2003; Skelton, 2001). Regardless 
of whether educators acknowledge it, then, sexuality is already present in 
these contexts, making them a prime location for addressing such issues 
more explicitly. Doing so would also help create the kind of holistic ap- 
proach to sexuality that Epstein and Johnson (1998) advocate: sex educa- 
tion that begins with “relationships, respect, and difference, taking up 
questions of reproduction along the way, rather than privileging them from 
the start” (p. 190). For example, educators in literacy classrooms might have 
students critique scenes from popular texts similar to the ones discussed 
here for their broader representations of masculinity and femininity. Stu- 
dents could ask questions about how these dominant representations of 
masculinity and femininity vary in terms of race and class and how these 
dominant representations shape students’ decisions, behaviors, and rela- 
tionships with others. Likewise, teachers and students could explore how 
these broader, more relational issues of sexuality manifest in more tradi- 
tional “academic” literature. For example, students might engage in a the- 
matic unit that explores how representations of masculinity and femininity 
operate in more traditional literary texts in addition, or in contrast, to 
popular texts. Similarly, social studies classrooms could use popular culture 
and past popular culture to highlight issues of shifting masculinities and 
femininities in different eras. This could be a significant step in demon- 
strating the fluid and socially constructed nature of sexualities and in 
critiquing the “naturalness” of current conceptions. 

In addition, these discussions in mainstream classrooms may be an easier 
way of addressing sexuality in locations where the political climate disallows 
more overt discussions of condoms or protection. Although discussions 
about broader issues of masculinities, femininities, relationships, and re- 
spect might also cause controversy, such discussions are potentially less 
controversial and more subtle than direct discussion about condoms or 
birth control. As such, incorporating conversations about these broader 
relational issues into mainstream classrooms might be one way that edu- 
cators working in these areas could indirectly address factors that are im- 
portant to teen sexual decision making even though direct conversations 
about “safe sex” in sex education might be prohibited. 

Fostering healthier sexualities is not the only benefit of incorporating 
discussions of sexuality and popular culture into mainstream classrooms, 
however. This approach also holds powerful potential for increasing stu- 
dents’ academic achievement and success. Clearly, adolescents are keenly 
interested in sexuality and popular culture. Typically, however, schools 
and educators see these interests as distractions to student learning— 
distractions that are best ignored or stifled (Trudell, 1993). In so doing, we 
dismiss potentially powerful resources for engaging students in academic 
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pursuits. I suggest, then, that more mainstream content-area educators 
would do well to frame teen interest in sexuality (and popular culture) as a 
vehicle for rather than a threat to academic success. In a related vein, a 
number of other recent researchers in culturally relevant pedagogy, critical 
multicultural curriculum, and critical media literacy have begun to inves- 
tigate how critical analysis of popular culture (e.g., rap music, movies) might 
be used to increase academic achievement and literacy among traditionally 
underserved populations (e.g. Luke, 1997; Mahiri & Sablo, 1996; Moje, 
2000; Morrell, 2002). These researchers document the recent successes of 
such strategies and illustrated how incorporating critical analysis of popular 
culture makes schooling more relevant and increases the academic achieve- 
ment of diverse urban youth. Situating my analysis within this context, I 
argue that specifically interrogating matters of sexuality in popular culture 
is a particularly important and promising strategy for making such curric- 
ulum relevant and for increasing student engagement in academic content. 
Likewise, because sexuality in general is of interest and importance to teens, 
critical discussions of it beyond popular culture also hold potential for in- 
creasing student engagement and academic success (see Ashcraft, 2005, for 
more discussion of how ESPERANZA worked toward these possibilities). 

These are just a few suggestions about how we might incorporate ed- 
ucational efforts into addressing teen sexuality into current mainstream 
classrooms and curricula. I invite more research and inquiry in this arena to 
extend and enhance these suggestions. Likewise, I urge researchers to 1n- 
vestigate what happens when teens in real classrooms engage in these kinds 
of conversations. Investigating teen understandings in such conversations 
might inform researchers of future efforts to retheorize more liberating 
masculinities, femininities, and sexualities. That we pursue these possibil- 
ities is vital for increasing academic achievement, fostering the development 
of healthier sexual identities, and developing more equitable social rela- 
tions. As such, we can no longer afford to stifle these kinds of conversations 
or relegate them to sex education. 

Helping teens navigate this complex world of sexuality is what Lee and 
Berman (1992) call an ill-structured problem. It demands multiple messy 
solutions in myriad contexts. As a result, I argue that incorporating these 
ideas into both sex education and mainstream classrooms is important. 
Both contexts encounter similar constraints but to varying degrees. Like- 
wise, the exact mix of these constraints will vary when it comes to specific, 
localized contexts. What might not be possible in one context may be pos- 
sible in another context. This points to the importance of “stringing to- 
gether sets of disruptive practices and sites, rather than posing simply 
unilateral assault on what we still know to be deeply reproductive settings” 
(Weis & Fine, 2001, p. 521). If instead we continue to silence almost all 
discussion of teen sexuality or restrict such discussion to sex education, we 
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will continue to perpetuate at least two tragedies. First, youth will remain all 
alone to fumble through the complexities of sexuality, wondering if they are 
the only ones who face this confusion. Second, in ignoring one of the most 
significant aspects of teens’ lives, we will continue to throw away one of the 
most powerful resources for developing effective critical multicultural cur- 
riculum. We cannot be content with this. We must attend to the complexity 
youth face if we want them to be able to make responsible decisions in the 
complicated real-life contexts in which these on-the-spot decisions most 
often occur. We must also attend to this complexity if we wish to engage 
youth in academic success and social critique. Certainly, these conversations 
with teens are messy, difficult, and uncomfortable. This, however, does not 
make them unnecessary. 


APPENDIX A 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING POPULAR CULTURE TEXTS 


The popular texts selected for analysis were not meant to be a represent- 
ative sample of popular culture but were based on a number of criteria, 
including the following: (1) texts that PEs talked about in casual conver- 
sation; (2) texts that PEs referred to in presentations; (3) texts that received 
critical acclaim or box office success as indicators of “cultural significance”’; 
(4) texts that include a diverse cast; and (5) texts that address issues of teen 
sexuality, race, class, gender, or sexual orientation. The following table il- 
lustrates how each specific text was selected in terms of these criteria. 


Text Selection Criteria 

crazy/beautiful e PEs mentioned in casual conversation 

e PE suggested for use in sex education (in an interview) 
e Moderate box office success 

e Positively reviewed by critics 

e Somewhat diverse cast, addresses interracial romance 
e Addresses female desire, alternative masculinities and 
femininities 

PEs reference during presentations (in relation to 
dental dams) 

e PEs mentioned in interviews as example of how 

they use popular culture in presentations 

Modest box office success 

Positively reviewed by critics 

African American cast 

Billed as comedy about safe sex 


Booty Call 
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PEs mentioned in casual conversation 

PEs discussed in focus group 

Blockbuster box office success 

Positively reviewed by critics 

Addresses multiple issues of teen sex, masculinities, 
and femininities 

Wide critical acclaim; winner of Cannes and Sundance 
Film Festival awards 

Latino cast 

Addresses alternative masculinities, femininities, and 
troubling discourses emerging in ESPERANZA 

e Independent film that contrasts with Hollywood 


produced films 
Note: These criteria were developed for larger study; crazy/beautiful and Booty Call 
are the only texts discussed in this article. 


American Pie 


Girlfight 


APPENDIX B 


GUIDELINES FOR TEXTUAL ANALYSIS 


In analyzing these films, I used close reading or textual analysis methods to 
examine the ways that specific representations, narratives, and discourses 
encourage or temporarily “fix” particular meanings and subject positions, 
denying others (Nelson, 1999). I employed the guidelines listed below to 
determine the important data in each text (Mechling & Mechling, 1999; 
Nelson). 


e Specific instances in these texts that draw upon broader societal rep- 
resentations, narratives, or discourses (e.g., “common-sense” notions 
about femininity, masculinity) 


e Language choices that invoke certain connotations and shape specific 
meanings and narratives within the texts themselves (e.g., “scoring” 
when talking about sleeping with a woman) 


e The development of characters, and interactions and dynamics be- 
tween characters that construct particular subject positions (e.g., tradi- 
tional or alternative femininities and masculinities) 


e Media logics, such as lighting, editing, and sequencing of scenes that 
construct messages and particular chains of meaning (e.g., how editing 
back and forth between alternating scenes of two couples affects the way 
we see their relationship; how the direction of a scene leads viewers to 
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interpret a character’s action; how the repetition of a word or theme is 
used to link a number of scenes) 


e Alternate ways that scenes or characters may have been portrayed or 
have been portrayed in the past (e.g., previous cinematic representations 
of masculinity and its connection to the phallus) 


e What is unsaid or avoided in particular texts (e.g., the naturalization 
of Whiteness and the middle class in American Pie) 


I then coded the above elements from the texts in terms of key recurring 
narratives, themes, and available subject positions. For example, in terms of 
narratives and themes, I noted how a number of the films dealt with dis- 
courses of romance, female desire, and male responsibility for birth control. 
In terms of subject positions, I looked at how various characters construct a 
variety of acceptable female subject positions, ranging from more tradi- 
tional to more alternative orientations toward romance and sexual desire. I 
compared and contrasted data from across texts to examine intersections 
and contradictions in these key narratives, themes, and available subject 
positions. I then used these data to assert, test, and support claims about the 
intended or potential readings offered by the text and the implications of 
these readings for reproducing, negotiating, or transforming existing social 
relations. For example, I illustrated how language choices or interactions 
between actors illustrate who does what, when they do it, and what char- 
acteristics they exhibit in order to support my claim that a character begins 
to sketch out an alternative femininity or masculinity. 


Notes 


1 Critical multicultural education engages students in critique of dominant representa- 
tions of gender, race, class, and sexual orientation, and how these perpetuate existing ine- 
qualities. Likewise, it involves them in imagining new alternatives (Grossberg, 1994; McLaren, 
1992; Sears, 1992). 

2 I use the plural here to highlight that there is no singular coherent masculinity, fem- 
ininity, or sexuality. Rather, there are multiple competing and intersecting representations. In 
addition, I wish to highlight, through the use of the plural, that this is not simply about gender 
but about how these masculinities and femininities vary by race and class. Throughout this 
article, discourses are composed of representations, ideas, narratives, and social norms and 
practices that establish the dominant categories of knowledge (Foucault, 1981; Hall, 1996; 
Mouffe, 1995). They constrain what may be talked about, in what manner, and by whom, 
holding individuals accountable to these predetermined social scripts. Thus, conceptions of 
sexuality that appear as “common sense” delimit the kinds of solutions or alternatives that are 
available or imaginable. Although these discourses appear natural, they are, in fact, historical 
and contingent. As such, they are simultaneously subject to a number of discursive practices 
that work to challenge and reconstruct them (Grossberg, 1994; Mouffe). This results in 
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instabilities or potential fissures that provide possibilities for reconstructing libratory discourses 
that offer transformative possibilities. 

3 By suggesting that we take youth and popular culture seriously, I do not mean to 
suggest that we simply take them at face value or uncritically incorporate them into education 
programs. Youth and popular cultures are not natural or pure forms of resistance to dom- 
ination, nor are they transparent expressions of youth experience. They too contend with 
broader societal discourses that perpetuate inequality and oppressive sexualities, reflecting, 
recreating, and often reproducing—albeit sometimes in different ways—these dominant dis- 
courses and inequitable social relations. For purposes of this article, I use the term popular 
culture to refer to films, music, and language that teens use, enjoy, and take meaning from. 

4 Comprehensive programs, also called abstinence based, are those that discuss both 
abstinence and protection methods. Abstinence-only programs, as the name implies, only dis- 
cuss abstinence as a valid means of preventing pregnancy and disease. 

5 The filmmakers commented on their intentions to create an alternative representation 
of Latino masculinity, noting that they wanted to “create a Latino character who was not a 
troublemaker.” They wanted to “show a different side to what you usually see with an inter- 
racial romance ... to show the resistance from Carlos’s family and show how much of a stake 
they had in his future, and why they were opposed to him dating this particular rebellious 
White girl” (Production notes: crazy/beautiful, 2001). 

6 Interestingly, a significant amount of the comedy in Booty Call revolves around male 
sexual performance and the penis. Many theorists have noted the pervasive public silences 
around these issues, suggesting that such silences are necessary for maintaining the power of 
the phallus and for equating male sexuality with that power (Bordo, 1999; Whatley, 1991). 
Booty Call certainly breaks these traditional silences, particularly in the ending, when Rushon 
flashes Bunz and Listi casually mentions Bunz’s sexual performance inadequacies. In parading 
the fragility and unpredictability of male sexual performance and constructing this as unim- 
portant to masculinity, Booty Call might provide interesting resources for potentially disasso- 
ciating male sexuality and power. Elsewhere, I explore how other recent films like American Pie 
also break with these traditional silences around penises and male sexual performance (Ash- 
craft, 2003a, 2003b). 
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Forging a Knowledge Base on English 
Language Learners with Special Needs: 
Theoretical, Population, and Technical 
Issues 


ALFREDO J. ARTILES 


Arizona State University 


JANETTE K. KLINGNER 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


This special issue includes manuscripts commissioned by the National Cen- 
ter for Culturally Responsive Educational Systems (NCCRESt) for a na- 
tional conference on English Language Learners (ELLs) with special needs. 
‘The conference was held in November 2004 in Scottsdale, Arizona, with the 
cosponsorship of the Council for Exceptional Children, the National Asso- 
ciation of Bilingual Education, and Arizona State University. NCCRESt 
pursued this initiative as part of its mandate to address the disproportionate 
representation of minority students in special education. At the heart of this 
problem are ability and competence ideologies that structure opportunities 
to learn for minority students. This 37-year-old literature shows African 
American and Native American students are most affected in the so-called 
high incidence disabilities (mental retardation, learning disabilities, and 
emotional/behavioral disorders; Donovan & Cross, 2002). Child factors and 
systemic forces (e.g., opportunity to learn, biased procedures) seem to 
account for the problem, though there is wide variability on the disability 
categories and ethnic groups affected across states (Artiles & Trent, 2000). 
Attention to this problem has increased in recent years in the policy and 
research communities. Thus, federal legislation now requires states to 
gather evidence on, monitor, and address this problem, and a body of 
empirical evidence is slowly beginning to accumulate (Artiles, Trent, & 
Palmer, 2004). 

Surprisingly, there is a dearth of scholarship on ELL placement in special 
education (Donovan & Cross, 2002; Heller, Holtzman, & Messick, 1982). 
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Recent studies suggest that ELLs were overrepresented in districts that 
served a sizable population of ELLs, particularly older students who had, by 
district criteria, limited proficiency in their first language and English 
(Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, & Higareda, 2005). Nevertheless, it was not clear 
what shaped these placement patterns; for example, was it due to lack of 
first-language proficiency, child poverty, literacy in first language, assess- 
ment procedures, referral bias, or lack of opportunity to learn in general 
education? Unfortunately, the research knowledge base on ELLs with spe- 
cial needs is rather thin (Klingner, Artiles, & Barletta, 2006). A recurrent 
question raised in these discussions relates to the diagnosis of disabilities 
with this population—that is, how can practitioners differentiate between 
ELLs who struggle to learn because of a disability and ELLs who struggle to 
learn because of language acquisition issues? 

It is paradoxical that we possess little knowledge about ELLs in special 
education at a time of explosive changes in this population. ELLs represent 
a sizable portion of student populations in the nation’s school districts. In 
some states, ELLs constitute over a quarter of the population (California, 
Texas), whereas in other states, they constitute about one fifth of all students 
(Arizona, Florida, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, and Rhode 
Island; United States Department of Education, 2003). All in all, over 3 
million ELLs attend schools in the United States. ELLs are a complex het- 
erogeneous population in which many nationalities and languages are rep- 
resented. At the same time, however, Latino/Latina Spanish-speaking 
students constitute about three fourths of the ELL population (Zehler et al., 
2003). It is unfortunate that ELLs exhibit negative educational outcomes 
that include academic achievement and dropout rates. The majority 
of the ELLs who struggle academically exhibit reading difficulties (Klingner 
et al., 2006). Preliminary evidence suggests that a disproportionate number 
of ELLs are being placed in special education, particularly those ELLs 
considered to lack proficiency in their first and second language. 
Unfortunately, the research base on the link between language acquisition 
and literacy learning is still rather thin (August & Hakuta, 1997; Klingner 
et al., 2006). 

This state of affairs is complicated by the fact that language acquisition 
processes can be easily misunderstood as learning disabilities (Artiles & 
Ortiz, 2002; Ortiz, 1997). Educators, particularly special educators, have a 
bias toward accounting for within-child factors (e.g., cognitive deficits) when 
explaining learning difficulties. This is a significant problem because socio- 
cultural factors associated with the acquisition of a second language can be 
overlooked. Moreover, variables associated with opportunity to learn can 
also increase the chances of special education placement, particularly for 
low-income minority students (Harry & Klingner, 2006). It is critical, 
therefore, that educators are prepared to discern between second language 
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acquisition and special needs, but as we explained above, practitioners do 
not have access to a substantive research knowledge base. 

The dearth of research with this population, and the prominence of the 
disproportionate representation problem and its potential (though largely 
unknown) impact on ELLs fueled the need for the NCCRESt conference. 
The meeting papers focused on high-incidence disabilities, with an em- 
phasis on learning disabilities (LD) because they account for over half of the 
population with disabilities in the United States. Half of the conference 
papers were published in the Journal of Learning Disabilities (Klingner et al., 
2006) because our goal was to address both special education and general 
education audiences. Indeed, this is a problem that concerns both con- 
stituencies. The conference addressed theoretical, population, and technical 
issues. The following questions guided the design of the conference: 


Theoretical. Do the theoretical assumptions of the LD definition take into 
account linguistic and cultural differences? What are the limits of such as- 
sumptions? What is the nature of LDs in a society in which cultural and 
linguistic differences pervade? For this purpose, we invited Margaret 
Gallego, Grace Zamora Duran, and Elba Reyes (2006) to prepare a socio- 
historical analysis of the definition and identification procedures in the LD 
field. Their analysis contrasts traditional LD perspectives with sociohistor- 
ical theory, which results in the identification of key theoretical tensions 1n 
current understandings of LDs. 


Population. Who are the ELLs? Beyond the traits that define them as a 
distinctive population, what do we know about within-group variability? 
Have the characteristics of this population and subgroups changed over 
time, and what are the implications of such changes for policy, research, and 
practice? Eugene E. Garcia and Delis Cuéllar (2006) offer a comprehensive 
profile of the ELL population in the United States, including historical 
trends and subgroups within this complex community. 


Technical. By “technical,” we mean the agreed-upon professional prac- 
tices and procedures related to instruction in general education, referral, 
assessment, and identification tools and practices. Thus, we asked, What 
culturally based design features and assumptions embedded in professional 
practices and procedures mediate the identification of LD with ELLs? 
Janette Klingner and Beth Harry (2006) reported a study to address this 
theme in the context of special education referrals and decision-making 
processes during eligibility team meetings. A key technical area is assess- 
ment, particularly because assessment results from standardized tools play a 
major role in eligibility and placement decisions. For this purpose, Jamal 
Abedi (2006) addressed the issue of psychometric bias in the assessment of 
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ELLs, with a focus on the impact of test-item language complexity on 
student performance. Next, we included two manuscripts on semilingual- 
ism, which was originally defined as “less than native-like command of the 
vocabulary and syntactic structures” of a child’s first and second languages 
(Cummins, 1979, p. 238). This is a highly controversial notion that has been 
criticized over the years on empirical and theoretical grounds. Jeff Mac- 
Swan and Kellie Rolstad (2006) reported a study in which they examined 
the validity of language proficiency tests used to determine semilingualism. 
Their comparative analysis of standardized language proficiency tests with 
natural language samples raises critical questions about the validity of such 
tests and the notion of semilingualism. In turn, Kathy Escamilla (2006) 
conducted a study in which the notion of semilingualism was extended from 
oral to written language; she examined teachers’ assessment of ELL writing 
performance in English and Spanish tasks. Her study shows that teachers’ 
constructions of biliteracy were not necessarily supported by the writing 
evidence, nor by the type of training that teachers had received. Willy 
Solano-Flores (2006) authored the last assessment manuscript. He contrib- 
uted a sociolinguistic assessment framework that aimed to account for ELLs’ 
linguistic repertoires and practices by addressing language, dialects, and 
register. Solano-Flores also proposed the use of generalizability theory to 
gauge how ELL performance is influenced by student proficiency in the 
dialect encoded in the test, and by the linguistic demands of test items. The 
final technical issue addressed in the special issue is instruction. Bernhard, 
Cummins, Campoy, Ada, Winsler, and Bleiker (2006) reported on the Early 
Authors Program (EAP), a literacy model that targeted young ELLs at risk 
for school failure. The program aimed to promote the development of 
language and literacy and cultural identities in a text-rich instructional 
environment. After describing the components of the program, Bernhard 
et al. reported an experimental evaluation of the EAP and summarized the 
positive outcomes of this intervention project. The special issue concludes 
with Nonie Lesaux’s discussion of future directions for research with ELLs; 
she raised critical questions and identified important challenges for this 
field of inquiry that covered theoretical and methodological considerations. 
We expect that this special issue will contribute to the emerging research 
knowledge base on ELLs with special needs. 


Preparation of this special issue was supported by the National Center for Culturally Respon- 
sive Educational Systems (NCCRESt) under Grant No. H326E020003 awarded by the 
U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Special Education Programs. We are indebted to the 
support provided by our staff before, during, and after the NCCRESt national conference 
upon which these papers are based. We are particularly grateful to our research assistants, 
whose commitment and hard work made possible the completion of this special issue. They are 
Kathleen King, Nancy Murri, Silvia Nogueron, and Dalia Rostenberg. 
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In the midst of unprecedented knowledge generation in the field of education, the 
definition of learning disabilities and the methods used for its identification have 
‘ essentially remained the same for nearly 30 years. Working from a sociohistorical 
perspective, the authors’ distinct professional positions within education (university 
academic, federal program officer, and school administrator) serve as the lenses to 
examine the constancy of the official definition and the means for the identification of 
learning disabilities relative to changes throughout the historical chronologies of 
educational theory, policy, and practice. The concept of context as that which weaves 
is used to illustrate the relationships across several historical episodes. 


It is commonly said that change is the only constant. As a nation, we are 
currently experiencing an intensive period of knowledge generation and 
the associated new skills and their accountability. This explosion of know- 
ledge has influenced the field of education and fueled theory development. 
The school-going population (student demographics) and schooling (con- 
ceptions of learning and teaching) have undergone significant changes in 
the past three decades. Yet, in the midst of this unprecedented change, the 
definition of learning disabilities, and by extension, the methods used for its 
identification, had until very recently remained essentially the same for 
nearly 30 years. 
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The authors’ distinct professional positions within education (academic, 
program officer and school administrator, respectively) provide varied per- 
spectives in the examination of the constancy of the historical chronology of 
the policy-generated official definition and the means for the identification 
of learning disabilities in view of surrounding historical chronologies of 
educational practice and educational theory. In particular, we address the 
periodic challenge to policy-driven definition of learning disabilities (LD) 
and identification methods that are due in part to practical considerations 
regarding the increase of English language learners (ELL) among the 
school-going population and the varied theoretical orientations of schooling 
toward diversity, particularly our understanding of learning and develop- 
ment and their use in educational research. 

We begin with a brief description of the sociohistorical perspective that 
has grounded our work. In particular, the construct of “context as that 
which weaves” was used to demonstrate the relationship between the his- 
torical strands of educational policy, practice, and theory. Specifically, we 
describe several historical episodes to exemplify when and how the histor- 
ical chronologies of policy, practice, and theory have seemed to have (1) 
existed in isolation, as separate historical threads (parallel relationship); (2) 
crossed historical paths and have influenced the others (reciprocal rela- 
tionship) for a time then separated (frayed); and (3) been connected and 
linked (synergistic relationship—in existence because of, not in spite of, 
each other). Next, we discuss how the efforts of contemporary researchers, 
whose understanding of learning (theory) and whose methods of research 
(assessment methods and practices) have challenged the policy that engen- 
ders the definition and identification of learning disabilities. In particular, 
we discuss the potential of response to intervention (RTI). Finally, we note 
that although nonexhaustive, our representation of history is useful to our 
collective challenge: to provide appropriate instruction for all children, in- 
cluding those who are identified with learning disabilities, in ways that make 
full use of educational theory, policy, and practice history. 


SOCIOHISTORICAL APPROACH: IT DEPENDS ... ON CONTEXT! 


A common educational approach is one grounded in traditional psychology 
in which success—of student, of program, of intervention—is attributed to 
independent variables that are discrete, observable, and measurable. Sub- 
sequently, these variables are, at least theoretically, divorced and joined in 
an array of combinations. In contrast, a sociohistorical approach to edu- 
cation considers all variables interdependent and examines rather than 
minimizes the relationships among them (Cole, 1996). From this perspec- 
tive, all learning is social. Analysis requires the consideration of the features 
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of the basic social organization and the underlying assumptions of a given 
social context in order to judge the effects that these might have on stu- 
dents’ participation and competence, and how the individual may affect the 
context. 


CONTEXT AS “THAT WHICH SURROUNDS” 


Context viewed as that “which surrounds” has been represented by several 
researchers as a set of concentric circles that portray different levels of 
context (Cole & Griffin, 1987; Lave, 1993; McDermott, 1993). In education, 
for example, the activity depicted in the center circle may be face-to-face 
instructional interaction between the teacher and a student or a small group 
of students. The next concentric circle may represent the level of the class- 
room as a whole. In turn, the classroom is embedded in the school, the 
school within the community, and so on (see Figure 1). Although activity is 
embedded in a set of reciprocally linked relationships (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979, 1993; Cole, 1996), the concentric circles model can be misinterpreted 
as a depiction of unidirectional relationships, from the macro sociocultural 
context to the local face-to-face context. Based upon this misinterpretation, 
the quality of classroom intervention and instruction is thought to depend 
on the clarity with which the associated district policies guiding this in- 
struction are written, which in turn are assumed to be based on how loosely 
or narrowly the state and federal mandates are interpreted, which in turn 
.are thought to be related to how rigorously their fidelity is regulated ( Jen- 
nings, 2004). 

CONTEXT AS “THAT WHICH WEAVES TOGETHER” 

Another view of context has its roots in the Latin term contexere, which 
means to weave together. The Oxford English Dictionary refers to con- 
text as the connected whole that gives coherence to its parts. In this way, 
context is a qualitative relationship, between at least two analytical threads, 
that is dynamic according to the temporal and social features (Engestrom, 
1987). 

For the purposes of this article, we use context as that which weaves to 
represent the complex relationships among educational policy, theory, and 
practice. The histories of educational policy, theory, and practice serve as 
the threads that together construct a braid, an entity distinct from its 
individual parts (threads)—an entity that we believe is stronger as a result 
of their interdependence. Expanding on this line of reason, we examine 
the tensions (friction/rub) among and between educational theory, policy, 
and practice that across time have caused the braid to fray and weaken. In 
their text Sorting Things Out, Bowker and Star (2002) suggested that the 
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Figure 1. Concentric Spheres of Influence — Community-Based Field 
Placement (adapted from Cole & Griffin, 1987) 


classification of human phenomenon requires the understanding of the 
infrastructures and how individuals, communities, and other systems meet 
infrastructure (what we take to mean as context). Further, infrastructures 
are never transparent for everyone, and their workability as they scale up 
becomes increasingly complex. One struggle is against the tendency of 
infrastructure to disappear (except when breaking down). Similarly, ac- 
tivity theorist Yrjo Engestrom (1987) has referred to occasions of friction 
as points of discoordination. Segments of the braid that unravel not 
only convey discord, but they also make visible the connections among 


elements helpful to understanding their individual, joint, and collective 
histories. 
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Historical accounts are typically presented linearly for the sake of text 
clarity (e.g., timeline), yet it is understood that history is a recursive process. 
As a sociohistorical phenomenon, we employ the context as that which 
weaves to portray the temporal and spatial relationships among issues of 
educational theory, practice, and policy. Constrained by the linear conven- 
tions of text prose, we have attempted to relate the dynamic relationship of 
theory, practice, and policy throughout our narrative description of histor- 
ical events. Toward these efforts, we ask the reader to keep in mind context 
as that which weaves, used here as a heuristic to represent the dynamic 
relationships among educational theory, policy, and practice (see Figure 2). 


CONTEXT AS THAT WHICH WEAVES: ANALYTICAL POINTS OF 
CONTACT 


We describe several points in the historical chronologies of educational 
policy, practice, and theory that illustrate varied relationships: (1) in isol- 
ation, as separate historical threads (parallel relationship), (2) historical 
paths that have crossed and therefore influenced the others (reciprocal 
relationship) for a time then separated (frayed), and (3) historical paths that 
have, at times, connected and linked (synergistic relationship—in existence 
because of, not in spite of, each other). Within this discussion, we highlight 
two salient issues of contemporary education: the demographic fluctuations 
among the school-going population (increase in number of English lan- 
guage learners) and the varied orientation of schooling toward language 
and culture (diversity as a problem or resource) that has challenged the 
definition and the methods of LD identification. 

Our discussion is necessarily partial, illustrative rather than exhaustive.” 
What is placed in the foreground (primary focus) and what 1s placed in the 
background (secondary focus) is an expression of relative importance ac- 
cording to perspective. We have suspended these relationships in an effort 
to better understand them. Further, at which point one begins is a matter of 
utility and purpose. We have decisively begun this retelling in the middle. 


Figure 2. Plait of Relationships Among Educational Theory, Policy, and 
Practice. 
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THE 1920s AND 1930s: (SEEMINGLY) PARALLEL OR CONCURRENT THEORIES 


The concept of a discrepancy between ability and achievement first ap- 
peared in the literature as early as the 1800s. During the 1800s, physicians 
in Europe were investigating brain-behavior relationships and writing 
about word-blindness in patients who could not read but who were other. 
wise intelligent (Hallahan & Mercer, 2002). 

In the 1920s, researchers in the United States were using the findings 
based on European subjects to inform their studies in reading and language. 
With the introduction of IQ tests, it was assumed that a discrepancy could be 
measured objectively. During this period, various approaches for teaching 
reading to students with reading difficulties were tested and implemented, 
including a phonics-based multisensory approach. Variations of this ap- 
proach were explored and adapted by researchers and practitioners. During 
this era, two practices were introduced that laid the foundation for future 
work with LD: (1) identifying students with a reading disability using a 
measure of discrepancy between actual achievement and expected achieve- 
ment, and (2) using test information for designing instruction (Hallahan & 
Mercer, 2002). 

The term behaviorism, first used by Watson (1930), highlighted the 
research focus of individual behavior relative to varied stimuli. Behavior 
was defined as that which is objectively observed. Minimizing the role 
of mental activity, learning within this perspective resulted in the acquisi- 
tion of new behaviors. Application in education was understood as modi- 
fication of behavior (learning) by the reward or punishment of student 
behaviors. 

Concurrently, other theoretical perspectives were taking root worldwide. 
Among them was the progressive education movement being championed 
by John Dewey (1938/1963) in the United States. Distinct to the trend of the 
time that focused on objectively observed behaviors, the progressive school 
highlighted the importance of environment and personal experience in 
learning and development. Finding affinity with Dewey’s ideas were those 
advanced by Piaget (1926) in France and those proposed by Vygotsky: 
(1938/1987) in the Soviet Union regarding the interaction of the child and 
the social environment in shaping learning and development. This work 
established a loyal following of educational researchers and practitioners. 
Nonetheless, the focus on individual abilities and measurable behaviors in 
education, consistent with those within the medical field, persisted. 


BEHAVIORISM: BRAIDED ‘THEORY, PRACTICE, AND POLICY, 1950s AND 1960s 


On the heels of the Korean War, an unsettled American population 
sought to regain control of their environment with renewed and endemic 
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faith in the rugged individual’s ability to overcome adversity in pursuit 
of the “American Dream.” This proved to be a hospitable climate to 
support a view of learning as a function of change in overt behavior 
and the result of an individual’s response to stimuli or event (ability). 
Building on the ideas of Watson (1930) and Skinner’s (1938, 1953) 
work in behaviorist psychology influenced educational changes such 
as the use of behavior modification techniques to reinforce classroom 
management. Its use in instructional planning consisted of directing 
teachers to present information to their students in small increments or 
details so that student responses could be reinforced and therefore shape 
behavior. 

During the postwar period in the United States, society was attempting to 
construct a national identity. The citizenry were collectively proud of the 
war effort and personally dedicated to the betterment of life at home. This 
sentiment signaled an optimism in the future that was illustrated in ubi- 
quitous use of slogans such as, “living the American Dream.” Yet, rightful 
participation in this national pursuit was not offered to everyone. Excluded 
were persons who did not fit the dominant and majority categories of Eu- 
ropean descent and middle class. The social attitudes were reflected by the 
deficit-oriented language used to describe those who were different. For 
example, persons who were identified as having mental retardation were 
referred to as “slow learners” and “feeble minded.” Language used to 
categorize those whose native language was other than English, such as 
“LEP” (limited English proficient) or “LES” (limited English speakers), fo- 
cused on the attributes or features that were missing and that therefore 
constituted a deficit. 

In the absence of other assessment tools, the IQ discrepancy criterion 
for the identification of learning disabilities continued to be liberally used 
in the testing of non-native English speakers even though the “gap” be- 
tween their achievement and ability may have been due to their level 
of English language proficiency rather than intelligence. Based on per- 
ceived discrepancy, very structured instructional practices were designed 
to change students’ behaviors, and behaviorism theory extended into edu- 
cational practice and classroom instruction consistent with the prevailing 
view. 

At this time, researchers, policy makers, and practitioners operated from 
a behaviorist orientation of teaching and learning and used this orientation 
as the means for their assessment. Because of this synergistic relationship 
among theory, policy, and practice, rather than in spite of it, each was able 
to reciprocally gain strength in conviction of his or her beliefs and practices. 
As a result of this synergy, educational research conducted during the next 
decade found it difficult to penetrate change in behaviorist-based practice 
and policy. 
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BRAIDED PRACTICE AND POLICY: COGNITIVE THEORY IN THE FRAY, 1960s 
AND 1970s 


Internal unrest characterized the social climate in the United States during 
the civil rights era. In earlier decades, residents of the United States joined 
together to fight a common enemy. In contrast, the civil rights movement 
identified discrepancies among its own citizenry and squarely located the 
battle among Americans. This unrest generated much debate regarding the 
role and influence of environmental features (e.g., poverty, privilege) on 
one’s perceived worth and intelligence. An alternative “dream” champi- 
oned by Martin Luther King, Jr. rang true to scores of then-excluded Af- 
rican Americans. The argument that innate abilities, or lack thereof, were 
exclusively responsible for one’s position (success or failure) was a notion 
that was challenged in various arenas of society at this time. Within the field 
of education, the provision of “separate but equal” education (Brown v. 
Board of Education, 1954) proved to be a watershed event marking a com- 
munal awakening to the complexities derived from diversity. 

In the midst of the societal changes ushered in during the post-civil 
rights period, educational practice and policy resisted change. The medical 
model perspective of learning disability identification (Sigmon, 1987) ul- 
timately led to the federal policy that officially defined learning disabilities 
and the criteria for its identification. The TQ-achievement discrepancy cri- 
terion has been used since the mid-1960s and continues to be used 
throughout the country to verify the existence of LD (Donovan & Cross, 
2002; Kavale, 2002). Continuing to favor observable and measurable evi- 
dence as signposts for learning difficulties, students’ performance on IQ 
tests serve as the benchmark for identification. Legislative policy for defin- 
ing learning disabilities was first defined when Congress amended the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) to include the Children 
with Specific Learning Disabilities Act (LD Act) of 1969 (Shepherd, 2001). 
The policy implanting this definition has remained unchanged throughout 
the iterations of the special education law (Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act [EAHCA], 1975; Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
[IDEA] 1990, 1997, 20047). 

In contrast to policy and practice trends of the mid- to late 1970s, edu- 
cational theorists ‘experimented with instructional approaches. Though 
crude, the examination of the role of cognition in learning was coupled with 
the popular understanding of the role of behavior, For instance, researchers 
of special education predicted educational improvement for students who 
crawled on classroom floors—ostensibly to stimulate the brain functions of 
motor planning and coordination (DePauw, 1978). Perceptual training was 
touted as “the cure” for learning disabilities (Krasnoff, 1974). Teacher 
trainers were employed to use these methods to educate the hard to teach 
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(ie., students with learning disabilities and non—native-English speakers). 
In deference to research, the method’s worth was not questioned, and 
therefore lackluster results were often blamed on the student. 


BRAIDED THEORY AND PRACTICE: POLICY IN THE FRAY, 1970s AND 1980s 


During this time, the development of alternative and viable explanations of 
learning and development continued. Based on the work in cognitive the- 
ory by Bandura (1977), Bruner (1966), Gagné (1970; 1977), and Gardner 
(1983), professional workshops were designed to demonstrate to teachers 
how to implement cognitive-based instructional strategies and how to iden- 
tify students’ cognitive styles. Both the identification of students’ learning 
styles and the modification of instruction to support these styles expressly 
anticipated student difference and encouraged such diversity as legitimate 
within the learning and teaching process. These perspectives were well 
received by educators who employed these instructional methods in the 
fields of special education and bilingual education and whose investigation 
by researchers was showing promise. 

Unfortunately, these theory and practice innovations were taking place at 
a time of economic recession. Based on the use of traditional assessment 
measures, the perceived lack of program impact justified the stop of funds 
supporting teachers’ use of these instructional approaches. Federal and 
state budgets decreased, and financial support diminished. This was an 
example of the incongruence between understandings of learning that 
grounded these instructional innovations (cognitive theory) and the trad- 
itional assessment tools (behaviorism) officially used to document efficacy. 

Ironically, when the language diversity of the school population had 
dramatically increased, a national antidiversity campaign aimed at estab- 
lishing English as the official language of the land was gaining momentum. 
Other types of diversity were also held suspect; their financial support grew 
under attack, illustrated in a perception that too much money had been 
funneled into special education. School administrators were advised to in- 
crease student performance expectations to raise the bar, yet the necessary 
support to promote this goal did not follow. In the face of both financial and 
social pressures, efforts to streamline instructional delivery resulted in 
mandates to include English as a second language (ESL) goals into students’ 
individualized education programs. Educators tried to apply ESL strategies 
to special education instructional methods (Baca, 2002). Although likely 
appreciated by school administrators because of their cost effectiveness, 
teachers’ ingenuity may have supported the continued misidentification of 
students with learning disabilities. 

From the time EAHCA was passed in 1975 until the mid-1980s, efforts 
were made to reach consensus on the definition and methods for identifying 
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students with LD. The U.S. Office of Education was funding studies to so- 
lidify the definition and effective methods for identification. During this 
period, the discussion on appropriate identification and placement for spe- 
cial education of ELLs was gaining momentum in the field because of the 
ever-increasing ELL population. Toward the end of the 1980s, a growing 
number of students were routinely identified as both learning disabled and 
limited English proficient (LEP). This phenomenon raised concern among 
educational researchers, who subsequently worked to develop appropriate 
assessment and instructional methodologies (Fradd & Hudson, 1987; Ortiz & 
Wilkinson, 1986). Ecological assessments and other alternatives to the trad- 
itional psychometric measures, in which context was considered important in 
making special education determinations, were considered valuable in the 
process of identification (Figueroa, 2002). However, to date, the challenge 
remains with appropriately identifying ELLs with LD. 


BRAIDED THEORY AND PRACTICE: BEHAVIORIST POLICY IN THE FRAY, 
LATE 1980s—2000 


Theoretical ideas, whose roots date back to the writings of Dewey (1938) 
and Vygotsky (1938/1987), began to have a hearing with academics, policy 
makers, and practitioners during this period in history. We believe that 
inconsistencies with current theoretical ideas and the degree to which they 
influence practice are the result of the erroneous perception that the re- 
lationship between theory and practice itself is unidirectional: that is, the 
theory drives practice. Indeed, many current educational reform efforts, 
such as No Child Left Behind (2001), highlight the need for “scientifically 
based” instructional practices. A current trend among school officials is the 
promotion of research-based instructional practices “applied” to students 
by classroom teachers. The theory and practice relationship is often de- 
picted as the process of translating theory (research) into practice (teach- 
ing). Although in reality, their development is due to an iterative process, 
they are inextricably linked. In this way, practice is the focus of research, 
and research in turn is used to Justify instructional practice modification. 
However, we assert that theory is also informed by practice. In the case of 
learning disabilities and their identification, initial theories have generated 
instructional practice. Moreover, learning and development theories have 
made use of understanding practices to further expand theory; as such, this 
process is dynamic. 

One fundamental difference in research approaches is the perception of 
the appropriate unit of analysis. The traditional behaviorist perspective 
grounded in traditional psychology deems individual performance as the 
appropriate unit of analysis. In contrast, a sociohistorical perspective con- 
siders the features of the basic social organization of the learning/teaching 
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activity and their underlying assumptions to judge the effects that these 
might have on a participant’s competence, and how the participant may 
affect the context. 

Over the last several decades, much research and instructional innova- 
tions have collectively worked to challenge the policy that officially defines 
learning disabilities and the methods used for their identification. We focus 
on a few relevant studies, grounded in a sociohistorical perspective, that are 
useful to the general enterprise of capitalizing on diversity in all educational 
endeavors and that represent the multiple challenges toward a definition 
interrupted. 


DEFINITION INTERRUPTED: MULTIPLE CHALLENGES 


The examples of research described here reflect a sociohistorical orienta- 
tion to diversity in three overlapping ways: an orientation and tolerance 
toward human diversity (e.g., language and cultural differences); environ- 
mental influences on learning in and out of school (e.g., relationship of 
context and student on each other); and how traditional assessment tools 
and procedures coalesce as a self-fulfilling prophecy. 


ORIENTATIONS AND TOLERANCE TOWARD HUMAN DIVERSITY 


Conducted over 25 years ago, Scribner and Cole (1978) described their own 
naiveté in taking at face value the instruments of measurement that were 
domestically designed. Their findings indicated that people from other 
cultures are not more or less intelligent than one another. What they con- 
cluded was that, because of the testing frame, the participant's intelligence 
was suppressed. Here we might add that relative scores were inflated for 
those for whom the test items were culturally relevant. In short, Scribner 
and Cole documented that the manifestations of intelligence depend upon 
the testing situation, the test content, the person who conducts the test, and 
the subsequent data interpretation. 

A more contemporary example of the potential for underestimating 
participants’ understanding (intelligence) is represented by the study con- 
ducted by Moll and Diaz (1987). In this report, the researchers examined 
how expectations of performance led students to be assessed as “slow” 
readers and therefore assigned to the “low” reading group. Interestingly, 
the students were concurrently assessed as “bright” students and therefore 
assigned to the “high” Spanish instructional reading group. In this case, 
students’ content understanding and English-reading comprehension were 
assessed exclusively by their English verbal responses to questions and their 
English oral retelling of the text passage. When the researchers prompted 
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students with English questions but allowed students to respond in Spanish, 
it, was Clear that the previous assessment of text comprehension and content 
understanding was not accurate and underestimated students’ abilities. 
That is, the oral retelling provided an example of students’ English verbal 
abilities but did not yield accurate information regarding their text under- 
standing (i.e., how much of the English lesson they understood). In this 
case, both features of diversity of students’ language backgrounds and the 
appropriateness of the individual as the unit of analysis were challenged. 

Other researchers have challenged the current LD definition and dis- 
agree that learning disabilities are based on innate biological characteristics 
that reside solely within the child. Rather, this research views success or 
failure as the by-product of the learning setting/environment (schools/class- 
rooms) in which students are members. This view takes exception to a “in 
the child” perspective of learning disabilities without due regard for the 
norms that dictate and deem student participation either as successful or 
failed. For instance, Mehan, Hertwech, and Meihls (1986) found that 
teachers interpreted similar behavior differently depending on whether it 
was associated with a “successful” or an “unsuccessful” student. Researchers 
from this perspective examine how culture (school/classroom) actively or- 
ganizes ways for people to be disabled (McDermott & Varenne, 1998). Such 
organization includes the way that disability is defined, who is designated as 
disabled, and the ways that institutions (schools) are organized to deal with 
disabilities. Invoking the “context as that which weaves” view, McDermott 
(1993) highlighted the importance of social relationships. He stated, “With- 
out the social arrangements for making something of differential rates of 
learning, there is no such thing as LD” (p.’3): 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES: LEARNING IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 


The increased and alarming rate at which students have been identified 
with learning disabilities in recent history has prompted some researchers 
to investigate the role of classroom and nonclassroom contexts in the de- 
velopment and identification of learning disabilities. Cole and his colleagues 
have examined the assumption that laboratory and naturally occurring 
tasks measure the same skills—what they have termed ecological validity 
(Cole, Hood, & McDermott, 1978). To illustrate this concept, others (Cole & 
‘Traupmann, 1981; McDermott & Varenne, 1998) have described how one 
student’s intelligence was differently perceived during his participation in 
an afterschool cooking club and his participation in school/classroom. These 
series of reports depicted the child as adaptable and resourceful, and as 
deficient and distractible, respectively. 

In his book The Unschooled Mind, Gardner (1991) critiqued the pervasive 
use of “school-like tasks” (which greatly resemble testing tasks) in relative 
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absence of learning. Similarly, Erickson (1996) posed a provocative ques- 
tion: inclusion into what? Considering a narrow set of normative activities 
that typically organize the classroom, he has advocated for the use of a 
wider range of learning tasks—for example, lesson pacing, the time allotted 
for completion of written tasks and the use of cooperative learning 
groups—to accommodate all learners. By changing the routines of class- 
room life by expanding what counts as school tasks, inclusion in its most 
fundamental sense can be achieved. This notion resembles the type of in- 
struction that Slavin (1996) referred to as “never streaming.” 

The EAHCA included “an active search to locate all handicapped chil- 
dren excluded from public education, nondiscriminatory diagnostic pro- 
cedures, individualized education programs, adequate due process 
procedures for handicapped children and the placement in the least re- 
strictive environment for learning” (Lazerson, 1983, p. 42). Least restrictive 
environment stipulates that, to the fullest extent possible, students with 
disabilities will be educated in classrooms with their nondisabled peers. 
Working from a sociocultural perspective, Rueda, Gallego, and Moll (2000) 
documented the ways in which one student with learning disabilities ef- 
fectively participated in an after-school computer literacy project in a man- 
ner that made him indistinguishable from the other nondisabled peers. The 
least restrictive environment is not a physical location, but rather the means 
and tasks available for students to achieve. Learning and development 
are cultural historical phenomena that unfold in holistic, practical activity 
(Englert & Palinscar, 1991). 

Unlike typical teaching frameworks, in Palinscar and Brown’s (1984) 
prototype for the participation of learning in literacy discourse, teachers 
purposefully invite children to take leadership in directing and initiating 
discourse. In reciprocal teaching, students and their teachers take turns 
leading discussion about particular portions of the text. The discussion 
leader may ask questions, summarize the same segment of text, clarify 
points in the text, and predict what information will follow. Interactively, 
members of the group participate in discussion by answering questions or 
asking additional questions, commenting or elaborating on the summary. 
Students with learning disabilities benefit from the flexible nature of sup- 
port available in the reciprocal teaching dialogue. Teacher and student 
peers share in the tasks of reading and in its reward: comprehension. 

Collectively, this line of research invokes McDermott’s (1977) insistence 
that people in interaction are “contexts for each other’”—dependent on the 
norms of a given context. Learners are not only shaped by and transformed 
by the discourse in the situated contexts of academic subject, but they also 
transform the discourse through their own cognitive actions. The con- 
struction of knowledge is interactive, social, and jointly mediated (Wertch, 
1994). Consequently, efforts toward the redefinition of learning disabilities 
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have been fueled by controversy regarding the type of evidence, data, and 
criteria used to judge its merit. 


TESTING AS SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY 


Owing to experimental research methods generally favored in the study of 
special education (i.e., observable, measurable, and discrete data), the ten- 
acity of the positivist’s assessment approaches is understandable. The 
somewhat tautological relationship of the LD definition and LD identifica- 
tion criteria is understandable when one considers that because the 
assessment tools produce measurable and observable evidence that 
substantiate these criteria with predictability these tools are deemed 
accurate and thus reify the stated definition. Once identification criteria 
are established, those criteria continue to serve as the lenses to validate the 
existence of these particular characteristics and are then recorded (iden- 
tification/assessment). The LD definition and the means for LD identifica- 
tion are interdependent; neither exists without the other. The justification 
of logic makes the change of criteria and the innovation of their assessment 
difficult but not impossible. 

In contrast to research from a sociohistorical perspective, traditional 
special education research employs assessment tools that are designed to 
identify an individual’s performance during a test setting, in isolation from 
context. Ironically, the testing situation seeks to produce an environment 
that is culture free; however, as such, the setting does not or cannot rep- 
resent real learning. In spite of repeated cautions, test results are often 
misinterpreted as the sum total of a child’s ability. Although educational 
researchers know that in theory and in practice this is not true, it is a 
popularly held belief among laypersons that test scores are neutral and 
objective representations of a student’s true abilities. The populace inter- 
pretation of the assessment process reduces learning to a score on a stand- 
ardized test. Indeed, bilingual special education experts have advised 
against using a solitary outcome as a measure of performance, especially in 
the assessment of culturally and linguistically diverse exceptional (CLDE) 
students. Ecological assessment, information that is gathered over time and 
accounts for environmental factors, is recommended over a measure ad- 
ministered at a single point in time (Figueroa & Garcia, 1994; Ortiz & Yates, 
2001). Nonetheless, the deference to results yielded from standardized 
testing remains among some groups. Moreover, in the LD identification 
process, data collected from standardized measures often prevail over al- 
ternative assessment approaches such as classroom observation. When al- 


ternate assessment approaches are considered, their results are held suspect 
(Taylor, 1991). 
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We believe that our growing understanding of learning (e.g., sociohis- 
torical learning theory) that has influenced contemporary classroom in- 
struction and educational research can be used to change the LD 
identification process, including the methods of assessment used. Indeed, 
efforts toward this end were set in motion in 2001 at the LD Initiative 
Summit. 


2001: LD INITIATIVE SUMMIT 


In 2001, the U.S. Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) sponsored 
the LD Initiative Summit and brought together researchers to discuss var- 
ious aspects of LD. The goal of this initiative was to synthesize the research 
and provide useful information to various stakeholders when making de- 
cisions in identifying students with LD. 

A major outcome of the initiative was a set of eight consensus statements 
formulated by a team of experts. These statements capture the current 
positions and principles regarding some of the more complicated aspects of 
LD. These are briefly described below.” 


1. Concept of specific learning disabilities (SLD). There is evidence that 
supports the validity of SLD as an intrinsic disorder of learning and cog- 
nition; LD is not “socially constructed.” 


2. Special education for students with SLD. Students with SLD have a right 
to receive special education and related services at no cost. 


3. SLD is a lifelong disorder. The needs of students with SLD extend be- 
yond the classroom setting. 


4. Prevalence of SLD 1s unknown. However, about 6% of students who 
receive appropriate instruction and resources still require special education. 


5. Discrepancy between IQ and achievement. There are opposing camps on 
this issue. The majority opinion holds that a discrepancy is unnecessary and 
insufficient for identifying a student with LD. The minority affirms that the 
discrepancy is appropriate for identifying LD but not sufficient to verify 
underachievement. 


6. Processing deficit. Some processing deficits have been linked to SLD; 
however, “systematically measuring processing difficulties and their link to 
treatment is not yet feasible” (Bradley, Danielson, & Hallahan, 2002, p. 
697). 
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7. Effective interventions. Research-based interventions for SLD students 
are effective when used with “consistency, appropriate intensity, and fidel- 
ity” (Bradley et al., 2002, p 799). 


5. Response to intervention (RTI). Alternative methods must be used to 
identify students with SLD. “Response to quality intervention is the most 
promising method of alternative identification and can both promote ef- 
fective practices in schools and help to close the gap between identification 
and treatment” (Bradley et al., 2002, p. 798). 


Consensus was reached on all statements except the fifth. The discrep- 
ancy issue contained a minority opinion, but the overall message was that 
more than a discrepancy methodology is required to appropriately identify 
students as having LD. For example, Figueroa (2002) recommended re- 
placing the traditional psychometric model for one that considers the child’s 
performance in natural learning environments. Although little research 
regarding the effectiveness of RTI models with English language learners 
has been conducted, RTI is a promising example of such an approach and 
may be a viable alternative to the traditional psychometric model. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BRAIDED RELATIONSHIP: THEORY, PRACTICE, AND 
POLICY, 2004 TO THE PRESENT 


The definition of LD and the language in the regulations regarding a dis- 
crepancy remained unchanged until the passage of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 2004. In the regulations for the laws prior 
to IDEA 2004, references were made to a discrepancy between achievement 
and intellectual ability in one or more areas related to language processing 
skills. As noted above, the discrepancy criterion continues to be a major 
source of disagreement and vibrant discussion. For some, discrepancy be- 
tween achievement and ability is the underlying foundation of LD, while 
others consider the discrepancy issue a malleable factor in the identification 
process. However, IDEA 2004 now states that schools are not required to 
consider whether a child has a severe discrepancy between achievement 
and intellectual ability in reading, writing, and mathematical skills. 

At the time of this publication, it is yet unknown to what extent LD 
identification will be specified in the regulations. In the past, states deter- 
mined their own identification criteria, using different cut-off scores or 
formulas to determine whether a student was LD. The National Research 
Council (NRC) reported that the majority of states used a discrepancy 
model for identifying students as having LD (Donovan & Cross, 2002). The 
discrepancy models used by states, however, varied widely. As the result of 
variations in definitions and processes for identification, a student can be 
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LD in one state and cross the border to a neighboring state and “lose” the 
disability. When ELL factors are taken into account, the problems of ap- 
propriate identification are magnified on many levels, including language 
issues and different cultural, educational, and family experiences. In ad- 
dition, there is another set of definitions and criteria to consider (Artiles & 
Ortiz, 2002)—those of the “limited-English proficient” student as defined in 
ESEA 1965. The language in IDEA 2004, however, holds promise for ELLs 
and other students by providing schools with the flexibility to assess stu- 
dents in more natural environments. IDEA 2004 stated that ‘“‘a local edu- 
cational agency may use a process that determines if the child responds to 
scientific, research-based intervention as part of the evaluation procedures” 
(Sec. 614). Research studies on the effectiveness of RTI currently are being 
conducted with all students, and it is important to ask what an effective RTI 
model looks like for ELLs (Klingner & Edwards, 2006). 


A MOVE TOWARD POLICY CHANGE: RESPONSE TO INTERVENTION 


Alternative methods are long overdue for appropriately identifying LD and 
ELLs with LD. Response to Intervention (RTI), a method that is currently 
being investigated in the field as an alternative to the existing processes and 
practices for identifying LD, has demonstrated promising outcomes 
(O’Connor, 2003). RTI is a process that focuses on the monitoring of an 
individual’s academic standing through frequent monitoring of his or her 
progress in acquiring certain skills. Presently, this practice is primarily used 
in early reading and behavior. The process involves gathering data to make 
decisions about the student’s movement through the curriculum in acquir- 
ing discrete skills. 

Most RTI approaches are typically based on a multitiered model (Fuchs 
& Fuchs, 2006; Vaughn, 2003). The first tier involves providing high-quality 
instruction to students in a general education classroom. The second stage 
is geared toward students who are not “responding” to the intervention 
provided in the general education classroom, thus requiring a more inten- 
sive reinforcement of the concepts in a small-group setting. The third and 
final stage, or tier, is for students who do not respond to the small-group 
instruction and require specialized, intensive instruction, such as that 
provided by an interventionist or special educator. Although the RTI 
method holds promise, evidence is needed to ensure that a specific RTI 
model can be implemented with fidelity (Scanlon, 2002) and can be imple- 
mented effectively with culturally and linguistically diverse students 
(Klingner & Edwards, 2006). 

Currently, OSEP is funding various projects to determine the effective- 
ness of a multitiered model as an alternative approach for identifying 
students with reading and behavior difficulties. More research is required 
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to ensure that this approach is a valid alternative to current processes 
for identifying students as having LD, and this research should include 
the effectiveness of such models with culturally and linguistically diverse 
students. 


DISCUSSION 


Some researchers have examined the fidelity with which the current def- 
inition and methods of identification are employed, and the constraints that 
influence their implementation (Fletcher et al., 2002; Reschly, Hosp, & 
Schmied, 2003). Our focus has been the examination of the relationship 
between the constancy of the official definitions and methods of identifica- 
tion of students with learning disabilities in the midst of changing 
educational theory, practice, and policy histories. We have suspended these 
relationships in an effort to better understand their interdependent nature. 

Of particular interest are the historical attempts to braid the threads of 
educational theory, policy, and practice. At different points in history, the 
threads of theory and practice have been braided with policy in the fray. At 
other times, the threads of practice and policy have been linked with theory 
in the fray. Not since the period of behaviorism in the 1950s have the 
threads of policy (e.g., identification and methods of measurement learning 
disabilities), practice (instructional methods), and theory (learning) been 
braided. We contend that the relationship between policy, theory, and 
practice is the strongest when they are bound one to the other. The point of 
contact can either make the entity stronger or, in some cases, the friction 
may cause one of the threads to fray (that is, loosen the connection) with the 
other threads. 

When considering the LD definition and the methods for their identi- 
fication, our analysis demonstrated that the thread of policy has most often 
stood separate from either theory or practice. An increased interest in 
sociocultural approaches to teaching and learning (theory) has resulted 
in pedagogy (practice) among teachers and students (e.g., scaffold instruc- 
tion, zone of proximal development) that highlight the social aspects of 
development. However, the challenge to develop means of measurement 
that comply with the charge of policy that is consistent across both theory 
and practice remains. 

We are encouraged by the recently developed consensus statements 
generated in 2001 and the development of the response to intervention 
(RTI) framework and its current examination. Notably, the consensus 
statements and the RTI framework support the investigation of a range of 
services. The deliberate consideration of both the context and the individ- 
ual in program effectiveness marks a clear distinction from previous dir- 
ectives and indicates an affinity with the sociohistorical perspective. 
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The intent of federal legislation is to protect constituents’ rights as citi- 
zens, provide for the security of all citizens of society, and promote the 
nation’s health, education, and welfare. Both laws, the Education of All 
Handicapped Children’s Act (EAHCA; 1975) and its reauthorized successor, 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Improvement Act (IDEA; 2004), 
meet the three prongs of this intent by guaranteeing a free, appropriate, 
public education to all students with disabilities. The law mandates that 
students with disabilities receive services that meet their needs as they nav- 
igate through the educational system and strive to improve their knowledge 
and skills. Our collective hope is that legislation may aid rather than inhibit 
the distribution of appropriate services to all students who would benefit 
from this assistance. 

Unfortunately, in some cases, articulating students’ needs requires that 
they be placed in categories. In this pursuit, individual states define and use 
measures and methods that vary across the country, raising concerns about 
appropriate LD identification. In previous regulations, language was in- 
cluded on measuring a discrepancy between ability and achievement; how- 
ever, language on how to measure a discrepancy was lacking. Under the 
most recent reauthorized law (IDEA 2004), states are not required to con- 
sider whether a discrepancy exists; this may create more opportunities for 
variations across states. As Sam Kirk noted in the 1960s, students would be 
better served if the foci for serving students were on tasks that they are able 
or unable to understand and perform successfully. 

_ Current referral, identification, and assessment policies and practices 
contribute to the ongoing challenge of appropriate LD designation. These 
practices may be generating “false positives” (i.e., those students who, for 
whatever reason, are placed in special education and may not have a dis- 
ability) or “false negatives” (i.e., those students not placed in special edu- 
cation who may have a disability). A student with language-based disabilities 
who is in the process of acquiring English as a second language will more 
than likely fall into the false negative category. School personnel are reluc- 
tant to evaluate English language learners because of the provision in the 
law that indicates that the “determinant factor’ for eligibility cannot be the 
absence of instruction in basic academic skills or limited English proficiency. 
As long as we rely on imperfect measures and methods for identifying 
children as having LD, we will continue to achieve questionable outcomes. 

U.S. Department of Education statistics have documented an alarming 
rate of high school drop-out rates that demonstrate that we have failed to 
provide appropriate instruction for all students. ‘The proportionate number 
of ELL-LD students who drop out of high school is currently higher than at 
any other time in American educational history. In addition, results of 
studies of incarcerated juveniles have suggested that youths with a specific 
learning disability or an emotional disturbance are more vulnerable to 
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placement in juvenile or adult corrections than youth not identified as dis- 
abled. Survey data were used to report that 46% of youth with a disability in 
corrections had a primary diagnosis of specific learning disability, and 45% 
were identified as having an emotional disturbance (Quinn, Rutherford, 
Wolford, Leone, & Nelson, 2001). Other studies of adolescents in correc- 
tional facilities have reported a rate of identification of learning disabilities 
as high as 75% of the population (Families and Advocates Partnership for 
Education [FAPE], 2002). As curriculum casualties, students primarily take 
one of two paths: They are referred to special education for potential ser- 
vices, or they engage in activities that warrant their placement in correc- 
tional facilities. Research has documented that youth who perform poorly at 
school are more likely to engage in delinquency than those who do well in 
school (McCord, Widom, & Crowell, 2001). 

With investigation studies of RTI models under way, we maintain that 
alternatives exist for ensuring that children who truly need special educa- 
tion services will be appropriately identified and effectively served by highly 
qualified personnel. 


CONCLUSION 


The debate regarding learning disabilities continues virtually as a product 
of our changing culture (e.g., increased demands for functional literacy). 
The characteristics of LD are informed by but limited to our own cultural 
lenses, and values and beliefs of what constitutes success, normalcy, and 
(dis)comfort with diversity. From a sociohistorical perspective, we under- 
stand that constructs such as competence and success do not solely reside in 
the individual, but rather in the interaction of the individual with others in 
specific activity settings. It should be noted that the point being argued is 
not that individual differences do not exist, or that these are not important 
in ultimate academic and later life success. Rather, the argument is that 
these differences interact with the social organization in a manner that me- 
diates outcomes in significant ways. Because learning is social, judgments 
about competence and the steps taken to promote success should also draw 
upon this same view. 

Using a context as that which weaves framework, we have illustrated how 
three historical threads—theory, practice, and policy—relevant to learning 
disabilities issues have at times come together (braided) and at other times 
have come apart (friction and frayed). Within this theoretical framework, 
strands not only coexist (in spite of the other), but they also (because of their 
relationship) constitute each other. In this way, threads do not exist di- 
vorced from each other, but rather come together and flow apart as they 
braid history. It is the understanding of the interdependent nature of these 
relationships among these variables that is the focus of this article. 
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This article is itself a negotiated artifact, the result of capitalizing on our 
diverse professional positions and perspectives (university academic, and 
federal program officer and school district administrator) to weave a col- 
lective text that could not have been generated individually. We believe that 
understanding the relationship among the historical threads of educational 
theory, practice, and policy is essential to our current and future efforts. 
The complexity of these relationships belies the seemingly simplistic phrase 
used in the title of this article, “it depends.” 

If one is to understand theory, practice, and policy as sociohistorical 
phenomena (work in relationship with the other), by extension, our efforts 
toward future educational improvement must also reflect this dynamic re- 
lationship. The adage “if we do not know history, we are bound to repeat it” 
takes on special significance. We sought to explicitly know (understand) the 
historical threads of educational policy, practice, and theory to align edu- 
cational theory, practice, and policy in service of providing all children 
appropriate instruction. We advocate that all educational stakeholders (e.g., 
researchers, teachers, policy makers) must make use of history. 


Notes 


1 The origin of the relationship between context and Vygotskian theory is beyond the 
scope of this article and has been detailed elsewhere (cf. Cole, 2003). 

2 The notion of context-as-that-which-weaves is used in this article as a heuristic to il- 
lustrate the complexity and the interdependent nature of change. For a detailed description see 
Varrene and McDermott, 1998. 

3 The focus of this article is the dynamic relationship among educational theory, practice, 
and policy. It is not intended to be an exhaustive account of historical events. A useful com- 
plement to information presented here is the review of research article by Trent, Artiles, and 
Englert (1998). 

4 The Individuals with Disabilities Education Improvement Act of 2004 is referred to as 
IDEA 2004 throughout this text. 

5 For more detailed information, see the original source, Bradley, Danielson, and Halla- 
han, 2002, pp. 791-799. 
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The national demographic transformation that has become more evident in the last 
decade was easily foreseen at least 10 years ago. Our future student growth is as 
predictable: In a mere 35 years, White students will be a minority in every category of 
public education as we know it today, and non-English-proficient students will grow 
significantly. Unfortunately, these emerging majority ethnic and racial background 
students continue to be “at risk” in today’s social institutions. 


The United States has long been a nation of incredible cultural and lin- 
guistic diversity. This trend of ethnic and racial population diversification 
continues most rapidly among its young and school-age children. Nation- 
wide, White non-Hispanic student enrollment has decreased since 1976 by 
13%, or a total of 5 million students (Ovando, Collier, Combs, 2002). As the 
overall total of the U.S. student population has decreased from 43 million to 
41 million students (pre-K to grade 12) since 1976, the following demo- 
graphic student indicators have become educationally significant: (1) 
Minority enrollment as a proportion of total enrollment in elementary 
and secondary education rose from 24% in 1976 to 40% in 2000; (2) asa 
proportion of total enrollment, Hispanics increased from 6.4% in 1976 to 
12% in 1996, and the number of Hispanic students increased from almost 3 
million in 1976 to more than 4.5 million in 2000, an increase of 52%; and 
(3) during this same period, Asian/Pacific Islander students increased from 
535,000 to 1,158,000, an increase of 116% (Kendler, 2002). 

The demographic transformation that has become more evident in the 
last decade was easily foreseen at least 10 years ago. Our future student 
growth is as predictable: In a mere 35 years, White students will be a 
minority in every category of public education as we know it today. Unfor- 
tunately, these emerging majority ethnic and racial background students 
continue to be “at risk” in today’s social institutions. The National Center 
for Children in Poverty (1998) provided a clear and alarming demographic 
window on these at-risk students. Of the 21.9 million children under 6 years 
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of age in 1998, who will move slowly through society’s institutions—family, 
schools, the workplace—5 million (25%) were living in poverty. Although 
less than 30% of all children under 6 years of age were non-White, over 50% 
of the children in poverty were non-White. In addition, these children 
continue to live in racial/ethnic isolation. Some 56% lived in racially isolated 
neighborhoods in 1966; 72% resided in such neighborhoods in 1998; and 
61% of these children live in concentrations of poverty, where 20% of the 
population is poor. 

High school or equivalent completion rates are alarming for these emer- 
ging majority student populations. In 1998, the high school completion rate 
for the U.S. population was 81.1% for 19-year-olds, 86.5% for 24-year-olds, 
and a very respectable 86% for 29-year-olds. For Blacks and Hispanics, the 
rate of completion in all age groups was close to 60% (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1998). In 2001, 30% of 13 year-old-students were one grade 
level below the norm on standardized achievement levels. However, this 
differed significantly for emerging majority and White students: 27% for 
White students, 40% for Hispanic students, and 46% for Black students. 

Much more eloquent than any quantitative analyses of this situation is a 
recent letter from one of my students, a new English high school teacher in 
Los Angeles, communicating the circumstances of educating students in an 
urban setting: 


Blolaws-': 

Here’s the report from the Western Front. Please pass it around. 
What I initially perceived to be innovative use of year-round sched- 
uling seems to be more mechanization run amok. Although they ap- 
parently were able to split the kids into three separate tracks with 
different vacations with little or no problem, the track system has 
virtually NO academic benefit, at least the way it operates heres There 
are about 600 9th and 10th graders per track and about 200 11th and 
12th graders per track. Look at the dropout rate (near 50% if not 
more). And the school just received a 3-year accreditation rather than 
7-year so things are pretty bad. 

In short, this school and school district are nightmares. 

Reading and writing levels are grotesque. I have only four students 
who are operating above grade level who could function in an honors 
program. That’s out of 150 on the rolls. 

Tardiness is not enforced. This is LA and despite that kids are wan- 
dering through the halls and all over the campus all the time. There is 
one computer lab for math, four or five computers in the library and 
that’s about it. The textbooks left for me to use were 1980 copyright 
10th grade lit books, and there were only enough for a classroom set. 
And, of course, all except one of the short stories was about teenage 
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white [male] characters, and these kids Just Don’t Relate to that. Plus, 
despite this being a major ESL school, no supplementary resources 
“enrichment” materials exist that I can find that contain black or 
brown or multi-national short stories or poems. 

There is one counselor per 1,000 students, an ESL program for half 
the students that doesn’t seem to be up-ticking tests scores or achieve- 
ment. Half the kids don’t bring ANYTHING to school let alone pens 
and paper; forget assigning homework. 

I visited with my colleagues special education class—I was blown away. 
Most of the kids seem not to have no real learning problem—I’m no 
expert, but when I asked kids what they were doing, they responded 
in Spanish that they were cutting out articles in the paper and copying 
them. When I asked if they liked this, one student indicated they 
preferred this class because they did not have to work so hard—other 
students smiled and nodded agreement. 

T asked the Union Steward if all the schools were as screwed up as this 
one. He said that he has taught only here but that he hears it is the 
same way. 

These kids are sweet. What lives they have led. So many are from El 
Salvador, fleeing the government violence. The native speakers are 
incredibly poor, but sweet kids. One kid, who works harder than any 
kid I have ever seen, literally just got off the boat from Korea in 
August. Another kid, from EI Salvador, is as bright as the brightest 
T ever had ... I would give anything to get that kid out of here .. . He is 
in Special Education!!! It’s too bad this system here just processes them 
through, like the Pink Floyd mechanized conveyor belt “We don’t need 
no education” song. (Arroyo, personal communication, 2003) 


U.S. LANGUAGE DIVERSITY 


The United States is beginning to realize its “new diversity” as the total 
number of students identified officially in the nationally derived legislative 
term of 1966—limited English proficient (LEP)—increases (Wiese & Garcia, 
2001). Here and elsewhere, these same students are referred to as language 
minority (LM), linguistically and culturally diverse (LCD), culturally and 
linguistically diverse (CLD), and/or English language learners (ELLs). I will 
also refer to these students in this article as “bilingual” because they are 
learning at least two languages in U.S. schools. Throughout my own 
research in U.S. schools that is related to students who arrive to the school- 
ing process not speaking English (Garcia, 1994, 1999, 2001a), the one at- 
tribute of these students that distinguishes them from others in that process 
is bilingualism. Admittedly, some of these students are more proficient/fluent 
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than others in each language, but all attain the capability of using two 
formally recognized language systems as a result of the education that they 
are receiving. This is the case even if instruction in the student’s native 
language is ignored or even discouraged in the schooling process. 

An increasingly important challenge confronted by U.S, schools: edu- 
cating to high standards students from diverse language, culture, and social 
class groups—these bilingual students. Unfortunately, our schools have not 
had success in meeting this challenge, while at the same time, the absolute 
and relative number of students whose native language is not English has 
grown significantly in diversity and schooling. 

What is surprising is that the 2000 U.S. census reported that close to 
47 million (46,951,595) individuals in the United States aged 5 years older 
speak a language other than English at home (Table 1). This is a significant 
47% change from 1990 levels. Across states, this change was positive in 47 of 
the 50 states, with some of the largest increase in “expected” states like 
California (103%), Arizona (75%), and Texas (51%), and “unexpected” 
growth states such as Georgia (164%), North Carolina (150%), and Arkansas 
(103%). The West increased by over 59%, the Midwest by 43%, the North- 
east by 29% and the South by over 60%. The greatest numerical increase 
was in non-English speakers in which the home language was Spanish, but 
this varied state by state and included increases in over 20 languages 
nationally (Table 2). Therefore, this population remains heavily Spanish 
speaking, followed by Indo-European (German, French, Italian, and so on) 
and Asian and Pacific Island language speakers. This linguistic diversity will 
' likely continue into the foreseeable future (Crawford, 1999; Garcia, 2001b). 

Since 1979, yearly increases in the number of bilingual students have 
averaged 8%. Presently 17% of 5-to-24-year-olds speak a language other 
than English at home (Figure 1). This is up from 9% in 1979. With regard to 
the schooling years, for those aged 5-17 years old in 1999, the best year for 
national data using the Current Population Survey, close to 8 million spoke 
a language other than English at home, with most of these individuals (93%) 
enrolled in school (Table 3). 

For some school districts, the enrollment of bilinguals has had a particu- 
larly strong impact. For these districts, the challenge to address the needs of 
students learning English is particularly urgent. Although it is generally 
known that many schools in the southwestern states have high levels of 
bilingual student enrollments, a surprising percentage of schools in South- 
ern states and in parts of New England are also serving large populations of 
bilingual students. The regional distribution of schools with bilingual stu- 
dents indicates that ensuring a high-quality education for all children cannot 
be a concern of only a few states with particular ethnic groups. 

These data indicate the reality that school districts in all regions of 
the nation are confronting the challenge of educating bilingual students. 
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Table 3. Number of 5- to 17- year-olds, and number and percentage enrolled in 
school, by language characteristics; 1999 





Enrolled in School 








Total Number Number 
Language Characteristics (in thousands) (in thousands) Percent 
Total 48,863 47,531 97.7% 
Spoke only English at home 40,675 39,781 97.8% 
Spoke other language at home 7,988 7,490 97.0% 
English-speaking ability 
Spoke English “very well” 5,838 5,713 97.9% 
Spoke English with difficulty 2,150 2,037 94.8% 
Spoke English “well” 1,539 1,503 97.7% 
Spoke English “not well” 527 489 92.9% 
Spoke English “not at all” 84 45 53.1% 
All speaking other language at home 
Language spoken at home 
Spanish D122 al 96.5% 
Asian 1,074 1,062 98.9% 
Other European 399 388 — 97.2% 
Other non-European 794 779 98.1% 
Spoke English “Very Well” 
Language spoken at home 
Spanish 4,081 B0715 97.4% 
Asian 840 837 99.6% 
Other European 320 312 97.5% 
Other non-European 597 589 98.7% 
Spoke English with difficulty 
Language spoken at home 
Spanish 1,640 1,546 94.3% 
Asian 233 225 96.5% 
Other European 79 76 96.1% 
Other non-European 197 190 96.3% 





NOTE: Detail May not sum to totals because of rounding. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Survey (CPS), October 1999. 


Providing students with quality education is a national issue to which critical 
resources and attention are devoted. Moreover, according to National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics (2000) data on school size, poverty, and bilin- 
gual student enrollments, the most difficult conditions converge on a set of 
schools with specific characteristics. The 100 districts with the largest num- 
ber of poor children house over 40% more children per school building 
than the nation’s average. The nation’s average number of students per 
school in public elementary and secondary schools was approximately 511. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey 
(CPS), November 1979, November 1989, October 1992, October 1995, October 1999 
Figure 1. Percentage of 5-24 Year-Olds Who Spoke a Language Other 
Than English at Home: Selected Years, 1979-1999 


In contrast, this same average was 713 for the 100 districts with the largest 
number of poor children, 40% above the nation’s average. In addition, 
schools with 20% or more of the students receiving free or reduced-price 
lunch are twice as likely to have bilingual students than those that have less 
than 20% eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. Seven out of 10 schools 
with minority enrollments of 20% and above have bilingual students, while 
only 3 in 10 schools with less than 20% minority enrollment have bilingual 
students. In terms of school success, the indicator of grade retention in- 
dicates that students aged 5-17 years old are 100% more likely to be re- 
tained in grade compared with speakers of languages other than English 
and English-only speakers (Figure 2). 

The Council of Great City Schools (CGCS; 2000), a national organization 
of large urban districts, also reported high levels of bilingual student popu- 
lations. This CGCS report indicated that large absolute and relative num- 
bers of ELL students are found throughout the nation’s urban schools. 
However, over half of these urban districts are in California. Districts in 
Texas are a distant second with regard to this demographic reality. As with 
high levels of students in poverty, urban concentrations of bilingual stu- 
dents present a particular challenge for urban school in the United States. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey 
(CPS), October 1999 


Figure 2. Percentage of 5-17 Year-Olds Enrolled in School Who Had Ever 
Repeated a Grade, by Language Characteristics, 1999 


The inappropriate designation and overrepresentation of ethnic minor- 
ities and ELLs in special education has a long history of controversy, 
including litigation. The U.S. government recently confirmed this over- 
representation when it found racially linked differences in the rates of stu- 
dents’ learning ability designation and participation in special education 
programs (U.S. Department of Education, 1998). 

An example of a legal case concerning bias against ELLs in special 
education—-designation testing is Diana v. California (1970). By 1975, the 
outcome of this and other cases regarding multicultural and linguistically 
diverse students had brought about the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (1975; Public Law 94-142), which requires that tests that are 
used to evaluate or place “handicapped” children be administered in the 
child’s native language when it is feasible. 

Congress found an ethnic minority differential in the rate of increase of 
learning-disabled diagnosis. The rate of increase of learning disabilities in 
European Americans between 1980 and 1990 was only 6%, while for ethnic 
minorities the increases were substantially higher: 53% for Hispanics, 13.2% 
for African Americans, and 107.8% for Asians CWS: Department of Edu- 
cation, 1998). Furthermore, according to the U.S. Department of Education 
(2002), between the years of 1987 and 2001, “Consistent with the increase 
in the Hispanic population, there was more than a fourfold increase in the 
proportion of students with disabilities who did not use primarily English at 
home: the percentage grew from 3% to 14%” (p. II-30). 
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Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, and Higareda (2005) studied the overrepresen- 
tation of ELLs in special education programs in urban schools in California, 
the state housing the largest number of limited-English-proficient students 
within its public schools (Kendler, 2002). They found that those ELLs con- 
sidered to be limited in both their first language and English are most likely 
to be diagnosed as having language and speech impairments and learning 
disabilities. Furthermore, in the 1999-2000 academic year, the school dis- 
tricts that Artiles and his colleagues studied considered 49.5% of ELLs to be 
limited in their first language and limited in English. 

Given the great increase in the number of Hispanic students designated 
for special education and the fact that 79.2% of all of all ELL students 
nationwide speak Spanish as their native language (Kendler, 2002), it has 
become increasingly important to understand this overclassification in other 
states that have a large population of districts with Spanish-speaking ELL 
students. For instance, Texas specifically collects data of the representation 
of ELLs in special education; it shows no overrepresentation of ELLs on a 
state level, but it does in some of its school districts (Rhodes, Ochoa, & Ortiz, 
2005). 

Research suggests that ethnic and linguistic differentiation in special 
education programs can be partly explained in terms of poverty (Wagner, 
1995), ethnic/racial minority representation in school districts (Gavira-Soto 
& Castro-Morera, 2005), biased standardized testing measures (Ortiz, 
1997), and the kinds of programs that are available to assist ELLs’ transition 
into bilingualism (Artiles, Trent, & Palmer, 2004), among other reasons. 

ELLs appear more likely to be placed in special education as the amount 
of language support is reduced. For instance, according to Artiles and col- 
leagues (2005), children who are taught English in English immersion 
programs are more likely to be placed in special education programs than 
any other English learning program. It is imperative for future research to 
determine why districts with particular English programs are more likely to 
place linguistically diverse children in special education than are districts 
that use other English programs. 


IMMIGRATION AS A VARIABLE IN UNDERSTANDING 
BILINGUAL STUDENTS 


The experience of immigration is not new to generations of Americans. 
However, for bilingual students, it has and continues to be an ongoing 
experience with particular attributes that influence present generations of 
immigrants and has important lingering effects for second and third gen- 
erations. Educationally, Eddie Ruth Hutton described the essence of such 
an experience for first-generation Mexican immigrants back in 1942: 
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Manuel Segovia, Esperanza Guadarrama, Cheepe Ochoa, Tibursio 
Torres, Maria Carrion. Strange names these and a hundred others 
representing the hundreds of strange boys and girls—first-generation 
Mexicans whom each year enter the high schools of the Southwest not 
speaking English. Most of these children come from the poorer homes 
in which diet and health are given little consideration. They are torn 
between the conflicting social customs instilled in them by their Mex- 
ican parents and those imposed upon them by a new society. They are 
apologetic for the peculiarities of their families, yet fearful of the alien 
social order in which they find themselves. 


This experience has changed very little for today’s generation of Mexican 
immigrants and for many other immigrants. Lucas (1997) characterized the 
experience of these first-generation immigrants, particularly school-age 
children, as manifested in confronting a set of critical transitions. Most U.S. 
students undergo a set of important and critical transitions: from home to 
school and from childhood to adolescence. Immigrant children move 
through these same critical transitions and those associated with transition- 
ing to a new culture and language. How the individual confronts and moves 
through these transitions, individually and collectively, is the focus of the 
following discussion. 

The foreign-born population has catapulted in size over past the four 
decades(seetTables#4eand.\5)« The wlihSirGensus Burau conducts the 


Table 4. European, Hispanic, and Asian Immigrants With U.S. Total and Foreign- 
Born Population: 1970-2003 (in thousands) 





U.S. Foreign- U.S. Foreign-Born Populations? 
Year’ 'U"S- "Total Born Hispanics Asians Europeans 


2003 290,809 33,500 (11.7%) 17,856 (53.3%) 8,375 (25.0%) 4,590 (13.7%) 
2002 288,400 32,500 (11.5%) 16,965 (52.2%) 8,288 (25.5%) 4,550 (14.0%) 
2000 281,421 28,379 (10.1%) 14,477 (51.0%) 7,246 (25.5%) 4,255 (15.3%) 
1990 248,791 19,767 (7.9%) 8,407 (42.5%) 4,979 (25.1%) 4,350 (22.0%) 
1980 226,546 14,079 (6.2%) 4,372 (31.0%) 2,539 (18.0%) 5,149 (36.6%) 
1970__,..203,210 9,619 (4.7%) 1,803 (18.7%) 2,489 (25.9%) 5,740 (59.6%) 


“Percentages of the U.S. total foreign-born population. 
Sources: Historical Census Statistics on the Foreign-born Population of the United States, by 


C. Gibson and E. Lennon, U.S. Census Bureau, Population Division, 1999, Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office; The Foreign-Born Population in the 
United States: 2003, Current Population Reports, P20-551, by L. Larsen, U.S. Census 
Bureau, 2004, Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office; and Current 
Population Survey: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 2000, by U.S. Census Bureau, 
Ethnic and Hispanic Statistics Branch, Population Division, 2000, Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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Table 5. Immigrant and Native Children Enrolled in K-12 Schooling in the 
United States: 1970-2000 (in thousands) 





K-12 Enrollment 














Children of Immigrants* Percentage 
of Immigrant 
Children Total Enrollment 
Foreign-born U.S.-Born of Native K-12 in Total K-12 
Year (Ist generation) (2nd generation) — Parents Enrollment — Population 
1970 770 (24.8%) 2,334 (75.2%) 45,676 48,780 6.4% 
1980 1,506 (32.2%) 3,169 (67.8%) 41,621 46,296 10.1% 
1990 1,817 (31.6%) 3,926 (68.4%) 35;523 41,266 13.9% 
1995 2,307 (29.2%) 5,590 (70.8%) 41,451 49,348 16.0% 
2000 =.2,700 (25.7%) 7,800 (74.3%) 44,200 54,700 20.1% 





Percentages of total children of immigrant population. 


Sources: U.S. Immigration: Trends and Implications for Schools, by M. Fix and J. Passel, 
2003, Washington, DC: The Urban Institute; and “A Profile of the Immigrant Stu- 
dent Population,” by J. Van Hook and M. Fix, 2000, Overlooked and Underserved: 
Immigrant Children in U.S. Secondary Schools, J. Ruiz-de-Velasco, M. Fix, and T. Clewell 
(Eds.), Washington, DC: The Urban Institute Press. 


Current Population Survey (CPS), the primary purpose of which is to collect 
employment data on a continual basis. The March 2000 CPS includes an 
extra large sample of Hispanics and is considered the best source for in- 
formation on persons born outside the United States. This sample is re- 
ferred to as foreign born by the Census Bureau, though in the text that 
follows, foreign-born and immigrant are used synonymously. Analysis of the 
March 2000 CPS done by the Center for Immigration Studies (Camarota, 
2001) indicates that 28.4 million immigrants now live in the United States, 
the largest number ever recorded in U.S. history, and a 43% increase since 
1990. As a percentage of the population, immigrants now account for close 
to 11% of U.S. residents, the highest percentage in 70 years (Garcia, 200 1a). 

In his summary of findings from the CPS report, Camarota (2001) 
reached the following conclusions: (1) More than 1.2 million legal and il- 
legal immigrants combined now settle in the United States each year. (2) 
The number of immigrants living in the United States has more than 
tripled since 1970, from 9.6 million to 28.4 million. As a percentage of the 
U.S. population, immigrants have more than doubled, from 4.7% in 1970 to 
10.4% in 2000. (3) By historical standards, the number of immigrants living 
in the United States is unprecedented. Even at the peak of the great wave of 
the early-20th-century immigration, the number of immigrants living in the 
United States was less than half what it is today (13.5 million in 1910). (4) 
Immigration has become the determinate factor in population growth. The 
11.2 million immigrants who indicated that they arrived between 1990 and 
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2000, plus the 6.4 million children born to immigrants in the United States 
during the 1990s, are equal to almost 70% of U.S. population growth over 
the last 10 years. (5) The percentage of immigrants without a high school 
diploma is 30%, more than three times the rate for natives. In addition, of 
all persons without a high school education, one third are now immigrants. 
(6) The poverty rate for immigrants is 50% higher than that of natives, with 
immigrants and their U.S.-born children (under age 21) accounting for 
22% of all persons living in poverty. (7) Immigration accounts for virtually 
all of the national increase in public school enrollment over the last two 
decades. In 2000, there were 8.6 million school-aged children from immi- 
grant families in the United States. 

Culturally, immigrants significantly reshape the ethos of their new com- 
munities. This is perhaps the hardest aspect of immigration for nonimmi- 
grant citizens. For various psychosocial reasons, immigrants are inevitably 
active agents of change. We know much more, empirically and theoretically, 
about how the process of immigration changes immigrants than about how 
immigrants change their host communities. In large cities like Los Angeles 
and small communities like Watsonville, California, a Sunday afternoon 
walk through some local parks resembles the same walk (sights, sounds, 
food, play, and so on) in Mexico City or Guadalajara. 

Another feature of immigration today is the increasingly segregated 
concentration of large numbers of immigrants in a handful of regions. 
Waldinger and Bozorgmehr (1996) argued that as a result of the increasing 
segmentation of the economy and society, many low-skilled new immigrants 
“have become more, not less, likely to live and work in environments that 
have grown increasingly segregated from whites” (p. 20). 

Yet another way that the new immigrant experience seems incommen- 
surable with earlier patterns relates to the cultural ethos that today’s im- 
migrants encounter. New immigrants are entering U.S. society at a time 
when what we might term a “culture of multiculturalism” permeates the 
public space. Certainly, a century ago there were no major cultural models 
celebrating “ethnic pride.” Nathaniel Glazer said it all in the wonderfully 
sarcastic title of his latest book, We Are All Multiculturalists Now. Some ob- 
servers are afraid that these new cultural models and social practices tend to 
undermine “old-fashioned” assimilation, American style (Chavez, 1995). 

It is, however, far from clear how the new “culture of multiculturalism” 
will affect, if at all; the long-term adaptations of immigrants and, especially, 
their children. Employers in Miami, a U.S. city with a large concentration of 
Spanish speakers, have trouble finding competent office workers with the 
ability to function in professional Spanish (Fradd, 1997). The issue, of 
course, is that immigrant children today are likely to rapidly learn Eng- 
lish—or a version of it, anyway—while they lose their mother tongue (Snow, 


1997). 
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IMMIGRANT STUDENTS: U.S. SCHOOLS 


In 2001, the Department of Education reported that the number of chil- 
dren in public schools had grown by nearly 8 million in the last two decades 
(Garcia, 2001b). Although it has been suggested that this increase is the 
result of the children of baby boomers reaching school age, it is clear from 
the CPS that immigration policy explains the growth in the number of 
children in public schools (Garcia, 2001b). Those same data indicate that 8.6 
million school-age children are first-generation immigrants (aged 5-17). 
Although fewer than one third of the 8.6 million children are immigrants 
themselves, the children of immigrants account for such a large percentage 
of the school-age population because a higher proportion of immigrant 
women are in their childbearing years, and immigrants tend to have more 
children than nonimmigrants. In addition, the effect of immigration on 
public schools will be even larger in the coming years because 17.6% of 
children approaching school age have immigrant mothers. 

An increasingly diverse student population is entering the schools at the 
same time that a record number of students in general (the baby boom 
echo, a term used by demographers referring to children of the original 
baby boomers) are entering school. In the fall of 1996 (Garcia, 1999), over 
51 million children entered school—a new national record. The Depart- 
ment of Education predicts that the numbers of students enrolled in school 
will not level off until 2006, when they reach 54.6 million, almost 3 million 
more than in 1996. The greatest increase over the next decade will be in 

high school enrollments, projected to increase by 15%. Thus, schools al- 
ready struggling with the influx of immigrant students are also facing the 
strains of high overall enrollments. 

The term immigrant includes those students (including refugees) born 
outside the United States, but not those born and raised within the United 
States. Because of restrictive immigration laws, most new arrivals to the 
United States in the 19th century through the first half of the 20th century 
were from Europe. Following important changes in America’s immigra- 
tion laws in the mid-1960s, however, this pattern changed dramatically 
and has contributed to a new period of large-scale immigration to the 
United States that shows no signs of abating soon. Immigrants to the United 
States literally come from all over the globe, with the nations of Asia 
and Latin America supplanting those of Europe as primary sources of new 
arrivals. 

Ruiz-de-Velasco and Fix (2000) reported that in 1997, 20% of school-age 
children in U.S. schools were children of at least one immigrant parent, a 
share that tripled between 1970 and 1997. Of these students, 40% are bi- 
lingual. This same analysis confirms that there is a decline in bilingual status 
students across generations, with some 10% of bilingual students falling in 
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the third-generation category (Ruiz-de-Velasco & Fix). However, bilingual 
status in second- and third-generation students varies across immigrant 
groups. For example, Mexican immigrant students are twice as likely to be 
bilingual as their Asian immigrant students. In general, the continued 
extensive presence of bilingual students in the United States is driven 
primarily by ongoing immigration and for some groups beyond the first 
generation in the country. 

With this continued immigration, it is important to note that there are 
two very important dimensions to this new pattern of immigration that is 
related to educational issues. First, recent immigrants are simultaneously 
more educated and less educated than native-born Americans; a higher 
percentage of immigrants than native-born Americans have a bachelor’s or 
graduate degree, while a higher percentage of immigrants also have not 
completed high school than the native born (Ruiz-de-Velasco & Fix, 2000). 
Second, recent immigrants with high levels of education are dispropor- 
tionately from several nations in East and South Asia, while those with little 
schooling are largely from a number of Latin American countries. This is of 
great significance educationally. It is quite evident among immigrants that 
children from families in which the parents have a great deal of education 
tend to achieve at much higher levels in school than children from families 
in which the parents have had little formal schooling (Rumbaut, 1997). Low 
levels of educational attainment are especially consequential for Mexican 
immigrants. They represent our largest immigrant group and one of the 
least well educated. 

The large differences in education levels among immigrant groups are 
clearly illustrated in 2000 census data (Ruiz-de-Velasco & Fix, 2000). Among 
immigrants aged 25-29 years old (a segment with many families with pre- 
school or school-age children), 43% of Asians had a bachelor’s degree or 
higher, while only 12% had less than a high school diploma. In contrast, just 
4% of the young adult immigrants from Mexico had completed a college 
degree, while 62% had not completed high school. These percentages were 
12% and 33%, respectively, for other Hispanic young adult immigrants 
(Garcia, 2001a). 

Although immigration’s influence on social, economic, health and educa- 
tion issues continues to be the subject of intense national debate, there can 
be no doubt that the large number of immigrants now living in the United 
States represents an enormous challenge. With more than half of post-1970 
immigrants and their U.S.-born children living in,or near poverty and one 
third having no health insurance, the situation for immigrant families is 
clearly precarious. Without major change in present immigration patterns, 
the Census Bureau projects that 11 to 12 million immigrants will arrive in 
the next decade alone (Camarota, 2001). Thus, immigrant student influ- 
ences in U.S. schools will continue to grow. 
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CONCLUSION 


This discussion provides an articulation of the demographic realities of an 
ever-increasing population of culturally and linguistically diverse bilingual 
students in the United States. Of course, statistical summaries and the dis- 
cussion of them paint only part of the picture. 

It is recognized that infants are born into socially constructed environ- 
ments. Young children are very directly socialized by those environments 
that we usually call the family traditions, or nontraditional, with long-lasting 
effects. Moreover, at an early age, these same children encounter another 
highly organized institution that we call school. In each of these institutions, 
they assume certain roles, construct new roles, and behave in ways consist- 
ent with the expectations generated by themselves and others. Where di- 
versity exists, schools work hard through various processes to directly or 
indirectly mold the individual into a prescribed but often incompatible set 
of roles. However, this distinction between home and school culture is im- 
portant for effectively addressing the educational needs of bilingual student 
populations. 
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The purpose of this study was to examine the special education referral and decision- 
making process for English language learners (ELLs), with a focus on Child Study 
Team (CST) meetings and placement conferences/multidisciplinary team meetings. We 
wished to learn how school personnel determined if ELLs who were struggling had 
disabilities, to what extent those involved in the process understood second language 
, acquisition, and whether language issues were considered when determining special 
education eligibility. We observed CST meetings and placement conferences for 
19 students who were considered ELLs when they were referred. Findings revealed that 
in practice, only cursory attention was given to prereferral strategies. Most students 
were pushed toward testing, based on an assumption that poor academic performance 
or behavioral difficulties had their origin within the child and indicated a need for 
special education. Although some school personnel were quite knowledgeable about 
language issues, many were not. There was tremendous variation in the quality of 
what transpired during meetings. These differences were influenced by the intentions, 
knowledge, skills, and commitment of CST or multidisciplinary team members. All the 
factors we describe point to aspects of the process that should be improved. 


How is it determined whether English language learners (ELLs) who 
struggle with reading have learning disabilities? What is the decision- 
making process? To what extent do the educators involved understand 
second language acquisition? What consideration is given to language is- 
sues? In this article, we explore these questions, focusing on what happens 
during Child Study Team (CST) meetings (also called Student Study Teams, 
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Student Support Teams, and other names) and placement conferences (also 
called multidisciplinary team meetings, M-teams, staffings, or individual- 
ized educational plan [IEP] meetings). 


DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN ENGLISH LANGUAGE ACQUISITION AND 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 


Differentiating between normal second language acquisition and learning 
disabilities presents many challenges (Gonzalez, Brusca-Vega, & Yawkey, 
1997; Ortiz, 1997). One challenge is that the field has not yet developed a 
test of language proficiency that can adequately determine when a child 
with a primary language other than English is ready to be tested in only 
English (Figueroa, 1989; Ortiz, 1997). Students appear to be proficient in 
English long before they have fully developed cognitive academic language 
proficiency (Cummins, 1984). Students’ apparent English fluency seems to 
have the effect of masking the need for a native language assessment and 
lulling educators into thinking they are justified in focusing on English test 
results. For example, Ochoa, Rivera, and Powell (1997) surveyed 859 school 
psychologists who had some experience conducting bilingual assessments 
and found that only 6% of the psychologists reported asking for the stu- 
dents’ home language, and just 1% attempted to determine if a discrepancy 
occurred in both English and the student’s home language. 

A related challenge is that educators often misinterpret ELLs’ lack of full 
proficiency in English as low intelligence (Oller, 1991) or as a language or 
learning disability (Langdon, 1989). It is quite difficult to determine an 
ELLs true learning potential using standardized intelligence testing pro- 
cedures. If a child has been transitioned prematurely from a bilingual 
program or English for speakers of other languages (ESOL) program to an 
English-only classroom, this can have a negative impact on achievement and 
depress IQ test scores. Even children who demonstrate full English pro- 
ficiency on language assessment measures still typically demonstrate a low 
verbal IQ and high performance IQ profile when their intelligence is tested 
(Figueroa, 1990). “Every test given in English becomes, in part, a language 
or literacy test” (American Educational Research Association, 1985, p73). 

An additional challenge, closely related to the others, is an overreliance 
on IQ test scores when making eligibility decisions and too little consider- 
ation for other factors that may be affecting a student’s performance. An 
overemphasis on IQ test scores can lead to inaccurate decisions about bi- 

‘lingual students’ abilities and needs, particularly for students who come 
from homes where their native language is spoken (Valdés & Figueroa, 
1994). Low achievement is too often blamed on low IQ without looking 
further at the context in which underachievement occurs (Irueba, 1989). 
Now that the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA, 2004) has 
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been reauthorized, states have the option of discontinuing the use of IQ- 
achievement discrepancy formulas and using response to intervention 
(RTI) criteria as part of the special education identification process. This 
change has dramatic implications for ELLs (Artiles, Trent, & Palmer, 2004) 
and the special education referral process. Ideally, RTI models will decrease 
the number of ELLs who are inappropriately referred to and placed in 
special education by providing them with support and quality instruction 
within general education before they underachieve (Donovan & Cross, 2002, 
Vaughn & Fuchs, 2003). 

Although there is some variation in RTI models, the first tier is generally 
considered to be quality instruction and ongoing progress monitoring 
within the general education classroom. Students who do not make ade- 
quate progress are identified early and then receive intensive intervention 
support as part of a second tier. Although not considered a “prereferral 
strategy” per se, the purpose is similar. When students do not adequately 
respond to the second tier of intervention, they either qualify for special 
education or for an evaluation for possible placement in special education 
(Fuchs, Mock, Morgan, & Young, 2003). Yet, as with earlier identification 
processes, this model can only work if students receive an adequate “op- 
portunity to learn” (Klingner & Edwards, 2006). This concept of adequate 
opportunity to learn is a fundamental aspect of the definition of learning 
disabilities as part of its exclusionary clause; when a child has not had 
sufficient opportunity to learn, the determination cannot be made that she 
has a learning disability. Thus, we must ensure that children have received 
culturally responsive, appropriate, quality instruction within the first and 
second tiers before a special education referral or placement is made. 

The decision that a child has in fact received an adequaté opportunity to 
learn cannot be made without looking in the child’s classroom, yet it is not 
clear how often this is done. In an ethnographic study of the referral pro- 
cesses in 12 schools, Harry and Klingner (2005) found that school person- 
nel gave little weight to classroom ecology when making decisions about 
special education eligibility and placement. Though many children were 
referred by teachers with weak instructional and classroom management 
skills, no classroom observations were conducted by the evaluating psych- 
ologist or anyone else. Without classroom observations, it is difficult to know 
if a child has had adequate opportunity to learn in an appropriate, cultur- 
ally responsive environment. 


THE SPECIAL EDUCATION REFERRAL PROCESS 


Typically, the process begins when the classroom teacher becomes concerned 
about a student’s lack of academic progress, behavior, or both, and initiates a 
referral (Algozzine, Christenson, & Ysseldyke, 1982; Ysseldyke, 2001). The 
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first step is usually for the teacher to discuss the child with her colleagues at a 
school-level prereferral meeting consisting of administrators, other general 
education teachers, a special education teacher, a parent or caregiver, and 
perhaps a counselor, psychologist, or social worker. In the schools in which 
we conducted our research, this team was called the Child Study Team 
(CST).' At this meeting, team members are supposed to suggest strategies 
for the teacher to try to help the student, although in cases considered 
severe, the team may decide to immediately initiate a referral for a formal 
evaluation for possible special education placement. According to the written 
guidelines in the district in which we conducted our research, the child is 
supposed to be monitored and then a second CST meeting held, at which 
time a decision might be made to refer the child for a formal evaluation. 
Algozzine and colleagues found that approximately 90% of students referred 
to the CST were tested. Once the evaluation is complete and a report has 
been written, a placement conference (also called a multidisciplinary team 
meeting, IEP meeting, or staffing) is held. This meeting is generally attended 
by the psychologist, a district-level staffing specialist, a school-level admin- 
istrator, the student’s general education teacher, sometimes a special edu- 
cation teacher, the parent, sometimes a counselor or social worker or other 
support person, and sometimes the student. At this point, a decision is made 
as to whether the child qualifies for special education services. Gottlieb, Alter, 
Gottlieb, Wishner, and Yoshida (1990) estimated the number of students 
who qualify to be about 90%; Algozzine et al. found that 73%—90% of the 
students in their sample were determined to be eligible for special education. 

When the child is an ELL, this process is much more complicated. In the 
district in which we conducted our research, a limited-English-proficient 
student” (LEP) committee presumably became involved and reviewed a 
case before it was brought to a CST. In addition, a bilingual assessor evalu- 
ated the student to determine if he or she was ready to be tested only in 
English or should be assessed bilingually. See Figure 1 for a visual portrayal 
of this process. 


Prereferral Strategies 


Though Ortiz and colleagues (Garcia & Ortiz, 1988; Ortiz & Yates, 2001) 
have achieved some success teaching school personnel how to use prere- 
ferral intervention strategies as a way to reduce inappropriate special edu- 
cation referrals, others have found that. prereferral strategies are 
implemented sporadically or with little effect (Carrasquillo & Rodriguez, 
1997; Rock & Zigmond, 2001). The purpose of prereferral strategies is to 
provide students with assistance within the general education environment 
before an official request is made for an evaluation for possible special 
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Figure 1. The Special Education Referral Process 


education placement. The expectation is that by adjusting the way children 
are taught, some students will make enough progress that a special edu- 
cation referral will not be necessary. In their investigation of the schooling 
characteristics of 46 Hispanic ELLs referred to or participating in bilingual 
special education in New York City, Carrasquillo and Rodriguez found that 
few prereferral interventions had been tried with students prior to their 
placement. Rock and Zigmond noted that the intervention assistance 
process did not significantly change educational outcomes for the 140 low- 
performing students in the nine urban elementary schools in their study. 
Although not with ELLs, Flugum and Reschly (1994) applied a set of quality 
indicators to evaluate the prereferral interventions used with 312 students. 
They found that the majority of prereferral interventions were deficient in 
one or more ways, and that higher-quality interventions were associated 
with more positive student outcomes. 


CST Meetings and Placement Conferences 
In the 1980s, researchers conducted several investigations of CST meetings 


and placement conferences. They studied the decision-making process and 
characterized meetings as fraught with challenges (Brey, Coleman, & Gotts, 
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1981; Kaiser & Woodman, 1985; Mehan, Hartwick, & Meihls, 1986; Moore, 
Fifield, Spira, & Scarlato, 1989; Pfeiffer, 1982; Trailor, 1982; Yoshida, 1980; 
Ysseldyke, Algozzine, Richey, & Graden, 1982). Large teams with poorly 
defined organizational structures did not seem to be effective at making 
decisions and tended to “rubber stamp” decisions made by one or two team 
members (Moore et al.). Pfeiffer noted the following four problematic areas: 
(1) parents and teachers appeared to be less involved in the process than 
intended by P. L. 94-142"; (2) teams seemed to vary tremendously in the 
types of information that they collected and analyzed; (3) data did not in- 
dicate that bringing a team together ensured the most appropriate deci- 
sions; and (4) data did not indicate that multidisciplinary teams facilitated 
collaboration and trust or reduced professional rivalry. One problem par- 
ticularly relevant to this current study is the practice of concentrating on 
problems from a “within-child” perspective. “This viewpoint does not allow 
the CST to develop plans for dealing with larger situational and environ- 
mental factors in the analysis of referral problems” (Moore et al., p. 51). 

Mehan et al. (1986) focused on how team decisions were made and con- 
cluded that “placement outcomes were more ratifications of actions that 
had taken place at previous stages of the decision-making process than 
decisions reached in formal meetings” (p. 164). Mehan and his colleagues 
emphasized that this process need not be interpreted as a conspiracy, but 
rather as a “culmination, a formalization, of a lengthy process that orig- 
inates in the classroom ... when the teacher makes the first referral” 
(p. 165). Mehan et al. argued that there is more to this process than simply 
reflecting students’ measured abilities or their background characteristics. 
Rather, the process must be understood at both micro and macro levels, 
taking into account the entire institutional context within which decisions 
about individual children’s identities are made. 

Ysseldyke et al. (1982) videotaped 20 placement team meetings and ana- 
lyzed the decision-making process. Similar to Mehan and colleagues, they 
found that decisions about students seemed to have been made ahead of time 
based on other factors than test data. They noted, “Considerable evidence is 
accumulating to suggest that the extensive amount of information collected 
about students ... has little influence on actual decisions. In fact, it looks as if 
decision makers use assessment data to support or justify decisions that are 
made independent of the data” (p. 42). Ysseldyke and his coresearchers 
noted many instances in which identical data were used to support different 
outcome decisions and asserted that classification decisions seemed to be 
more a function of certain student characteristics—for example, gender, 
socioeconomic level, or physical appearance—than pupil performance data. 

More recently, Gutkin and Nemeth (1997) examined factors that influ- 
enced the quality of the decision-making process in prereferral and other 
school-based teams. As in studies conducted more than a decade earlier, 
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they noted that decisions were frequently made without achieving consen- 
sus and that it was common for some members to feel threatened by others 
on the team whom they perceived to have more power. Gutkin and Nemeth 
suggested that teams establish measurable outcome criteria with which to 
judge the quality of their meetings. They offered several recommendations 
to help school psychologists improve group dynamics, such as being con- 
sistent, maintaining a flexible style of negotiation so as not to be perceived 
as rigid, and fostering creative problem solving by encouraging diverse 
points of view. 

Other researchers have also recommended ways to enhance the decision- 
making process (Abelson & Woodman, 1983; Kaiser & Woodman, 1985; 
‘Trailor, 1982). Abelson and Woodman discussed implications of research on 
group effectiveness for school multidisciplinary teams, and described a 
process model of team building that they believed could improve team 
decision making. Kaiser and Woodman suggested that multidisciplinary 
teams need more structure and offered a model for achieving this. Trailor 
worked with teachers to increase their involvement in team meetings. 


The Roles of Team Members 


The preeminent role of the psychologist in the decision-making process is 
well documented (Frankenberger & Harper, 1988; Knoff, 1983; Mehan, 
1991; Mehan et al., 1986). Frankenberger and Harper asked 235 multidis- 
ciplinary team participants to rate the importance of each team member's 
contributions during multidisciplinary team meetings. Psychologists were 
considered the most influential. Similarly, Knoff asked 20 school psycholo- 
gists and 20 special educators to rate the influence of various professionals 
and parents on child placement decisions during multidisciplinary child 
study team meetings and found that school psychologists were perceived to 
be the most influential and as having disproportionate influence on place- 
ment decisions. Mehan and colleagues (1986) noted that the predominant 
influence of psychologists could be seen in the hierarchical order and style 
of presentation of reports in placement conferences, in which the psych- 
ologists’ always came first and were presented in a formal style that pre- 
cluded interruption or questioning. 

By contrast, other team members have less influence. Although the re- 
sponses to Knoff’s (1983) and Frankenberger and Harper’s (1988) scales 
differed somewhat, respondents agreed that special education teachers 
have more influence than parents and more than general education teach- 
ers (including the referring teacher). Those with the least influence were 
guidance counselors, social workers (Frankenberger & Harper) medical 
personnel, and the parent of a handicapped child (Knoff). Classroom 
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teachers do not always attend, but when they do, they generally assume a 
passive role (Trailor, 1982). Trailor found that “other team members con- 
sidered classroom teachers as unimportant” (p. 530). 

Most parents do not actively participate in meetings, instead spending 
most of their time listening to professionals. A number of factors seem to 
limit parental participation: (1) parents may lack information about the IEP 
process or the school system; (2) professionals may have limited skills in 
consulting with parents; (3) parents may feel intimidated; (4) logistical prob- 
lems such as a lack of transportation or need for babysitting may make it 
hard for parents to attend meetings; and (5) communication may be limited 
by linguistic and cultural differences or the use of jargon (Turnbull & Turn- 
bull, 1986). Studies focusing on the participation of Puerto Rican and African 
American parents show that different ethnicity and low socioeconomic status 
exacerbate these patterns (Harry, 1992; Harry, Allen, & McLaughlin, 1995). 

In summary, although on paper the special education referral process 
includes many checks and balances designed to ensure that the process is 
fair and valid for culturally and linguistically diverse students, as imple- 
mented, it seems to be fraught with challenges. Yet many of the investi- 
gations of CSTand placement conferences were conducted in the 1980s and 
early 1990s, before the reauthorizations of IDEA in 1990, 1997, and 2004, 
with their additional regulations regarding referrals, multidisciplinary team 
meetings, and assessment procedures. In addition, much of the research 
has not focused on ELLs. In this study, we address these gaps in the lit- 
erature by describing current-day practices in diverse schools. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study was to examine the special education referral and 
decision-making process for ELLs, with a particular focus on CST meetings 
and placement conferences. We wished to learn how school personnel de- 
termined if ELLs who were struggling with reading had learning disabil- 
ities. We wondered to what extent those involved in the process understood 
second language acquisition and to what extent consideration was given to 
language issues. We were interested in the roles of various team members 
and how decisions were made. We also wanted to find out more about the 
interactions among professionals and parents. 


METHODOLOGY 


BACKGROUND 


The data for this study are from a large 3-year ethnographic study of 
the decision-making processes that result in the overrepresentation of 
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culturally and linguistically diverse students in special education in a major 
urban school district in a southern state. School populations included stu- 
dents of African American, European American, Hispanic (predominantly 
from Cuba, Nicaragua, and Mexico), Haitian American, and Jamaican 
American ethnicities. 


STRATEGY OF INQUIRY 


We employed a qualitative design and used ethnographic techniques to 
capture the dynamic nature of the decision-making processes through 
which students were determined to be in need of special education place- 
ment. Our theoretical orientation was that of grounded theory, with the aim 
of developing explanations of the data through an inductive analytic pro- 
cess. Our overall approach was therefore open-ended, with a view to 
understanding the perspectives of school personnel while also developing 
our own interpretations of the phenomena being studied. Our approach to 
this investigation was similar to that of Mehan and colleagues (1986) in that 
we used ethnographic data collection techniques to study the entire referral 
process to understand how and why students were placed in special edu- 
cation programs. 


ROLES OF THE RESEARCHERS 


Both of the principal researchers were special education teachers before 
obtaining doctorates and becoming researchers. The first author was a bi- 
lingual special education teacher for 10 years, including one year in the 
school district in which this research was conducted. As a member of a 
districtwide bilingual assessment team, her responsibilities included sitting 
in on CST meetings and placement conferences when the target student 
was an ELL to monitor the decision-making process and to offer expertise 
regarding disability and language acquisition issues. She had received ex- 
tensive preparation for this role. The second author, who has been the 
parent of a child with a disability, had conducted three previous ethno- 
graphic studies with diverse populations, which focused on parent- 
professional communication in IEP and placement conferences. Based on 
these experiences and on extensive knowledge of the literature regarding 
such interactions, we both held preconceived ideas about what ideal special 
education conferences should look like. 

Particularly because we were knowledgeable about the practices and 
processes we were observing, as researchers we faced ethical dilemmas. We 
knew how to provide assistance, yet we did not want to overly influence or 
affect the interactions that we witnessed. For the most part, we remained 
silent, but there were a few exceptions to this. For example, one of us 
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observed a child’s placement conference at which she was the only person 
other than the assistant principal to have also attended the child’s CST 
meeting. When the new psychologist informed the team that the student 
had never received speech and language therapy and the researcher knew 
that he had and that this was relevant information, she opted to share this 
information. We also experienced role conflict in our relationships with 
parents who perceived that we could somehow help them, and that we 
would serve as advocates for them and their children and act as intermedi- 
aries with the school system. We always felt a bit as though we were tight- 
rope walking in these situations. 


SAMPLING 


For the larger study for which these data were collected, we purposively 
selected 12 schools to represent a range in ethnicity, socioeconomic status, 
language, and schools’ rates of referral. For this study on ELLs, data were 
drawn from a subset of 9 of these schools (see Table 1 for more demo- 
graphic information). Three schools were not included because the CST 
meetings or placement conferences we observed there were not for ELLs. 
The language support programs across these schools varied. Only one 
school had a dual immersion program, in which all students participated in 
Spanish instruction for half of the school day and English instruction for the 


Table 1. School Demographics 











Ethnicity of Students Free or 

Reduced 
School W B H Lunch %ELL %EMH %EBD %LD 
1 O+ 91 8 98 39 0.2 3.0 
2 0+ 87 hl 99 26 0.1 ei 
3 0 98 2 97 ] 8.0 13.4 
4 1 O+ 98 89 47 0.2 5.9 
5 9 1 88 as 26 0.1 5.6 
6 6 1] 82 87 46 4.2 
a 2 TA 20 99 12 Teh 6.0 
8 ] 69 30 99 16 1.9 4.4 
9 2 55 43 99 29 0.1 Oat 3.8 





Note: W = White; B= Black (used to refer to African American students and those 
from Haiti, Jamaica, and other Caribbean countries); H = Hispanic (the term gen- 
erally preferred in this region for individuals from Cuba and other Caribbean 
countries, Mexico, Central America, and South America); ELL = English language 
learners not yet considered fluent in English (referred to as limited English pro- 
ficient by the district); EMH = educable mental handicaps; EBD = emotional and 
behavior disorders (referred to as emotionally handicapped in this district); 
LD = learning disabilities. 
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other half. Other schools offered a combination of pull-out ESOL, curricu- 
lum content in the home language, and home language arts classes. In 
many cases in which the classroom teacher was certified in teaching English 
to speakers of other languages, students were not pulled for this support 
but received it within their homeroom. 

We observed the CST meetings and placement conferences for 19 stu- 
dents who were considered ELLs when they were referred, a total of 
21 meetings. Students’ grade levels ranged from kindergarten through 
fifth grade: 2 were in kindergarten, 4 in first grade, 2 in second grade, 
9 in third grade, 1 in fourth grade, and | in fifth grade. Eleven students 
were Hispanic and spoke Spanish as their first language, 6 were Haitian 
and spoke Haitian Creole, and 1 was Middle Eastern and spoke Arabic. 
Their levels of English proficiency (referred to in this district as their ESOL 
level) ranged from | (just beginning to acquire English) to 5 (considered at 
least moderately proficient in English and no longer in an ESOL program; 
see Table 2). 


DATA SOURCES 


We collected a great deal of data regarding the CST process. Our primary 
data source for this study was observation, though we also conducted 
interviews and examined documents. Although we collected data over a 
3-year period for the larger project, most of the data for this ELL study 
were collected in about | 1/2 years. 


Observations 


We collected extensive field notes during observations of CST meetings and 
multidisciplinary team meetings/placement conferences. We observed a 
total of 55 such meetings, but only 21 of these for students considered to be 
ELLs. It is the notes from these 21 observations that constitute the primary 
data source for this article. Whenever we observed a CST or multidiscipli- 
nary team meeting, we observed the entire meeting. Meetings lasted any- 
where from 5 minutes to more than an hour. The two authors of this article 
conducted all the CST meeting and placement conference observations for 
ELLs except two. One placement conference was observed by a bilingual 
research assistant and another by our project coordinator, who was also a 
lead researcher on the project. 

Our larger data set included 627 classroom observations (627), as well as 
observations of other meetings (14), psychological evaluations (5), and 
home and community settings relevant to target students (15). Classroom 
observations took place for a minimum of 30 minutes and sometimes lasted 
as long as 2 hours or more. Usually only one researcher was present for an 
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observation. However, occasionally two researchers conducted an observa- 
tion together, each taking notes separately and comparing them later. 

Field notes were written using procedures described by LeCompte and 
Preissle (1993) and included observer comments (Wolcott, 1995). Wolcott 
noted that observer comments, or reflections, can help the researcher re- 
capture detail and provide a “critical bridge” between what the researcher 
has experienced and how that experience is translated into a form in which 
it can be communicated to others. 


Interviews 


For the larger project, we conducted 272 open-ended or semistructured in- 
dividual interviews with students, parents, and school-based and district per- 
sonnel, and additional 84 informal conversations. Our first set of interviews was 
conducted with each of the district’s six regional special education directors. We 
asked questions about the referral and placement process and which schools 
the director had concerns about or thought were positive examples of practice. 
Later in the project, we also interviewed other district personnel, such as 
bilingual assessors, psychologists, and staffing specialists, and the administrator 
responsible for bilingual special education. In each case, we asked about their 
roles and responsibilities, and their perceptions of the referral process. Once we 
had selected our 12 schools, we interviewed the principal, assistant principal(s), 
counselor(s), and other key personnel at each school (such as community 
liaisons, social workers, and reading leaders). We asked questions about the 
referral process generally and about CST and multidisciplinary team meetings 
specifically. Whenever applicable, we asked about procedures for ELL students. 


Documents 


We examined documents such as IEPs, psychological and other evaluations 
and reports, students’ test protocols and work samples, school district 
guidelines and policies, and extant data on special education placement in 
the school district. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


We applied grounded theory and ethnographic techniques to develop the- 
ory inductively using the constant comparison procedure (Glaser & Strauss, 
1967; Strauss & Corbin, 1998). The recursive nature of the constant com- 
parison method allowed each phase of data collection and analysis to feed 
into the next. As it was collected, all data were entered into the ATLAS.ti 
database. Once data were entered, they were segmented through coding 
and “chunking” quotes or important pieces of text according to similar 
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patterns. These categories provided simple descriptive codes. After all 
meaningful data were categorized, finer levels of coding were applied. This 
process was recursive and continued throughout the project. We clustered 
codes into related, overarching categories and moved to the interpretation 
of themes that cut across categories and pointed to tentative explanations of 
the data. These explanations were designed to identify common factors 
across cases. As explanations emerged, we collected additional data and 
investigated further cases to test each. We continued to look for discon- 
firming evidence, and it was only when new data confirmed these tentative 
explanations that we concluded that they had some validity (though this can 
never by known with absolute certainty). For a detailed description of our 
data analysis procedures, see Harry, Sturges, and Klingner (2005). 


FINDINGS 


Though we noted variability across schools, our data yielded some clear 
patterns regarding CST and multidisciplinary teams and the referral pro- 
cess for ELLs. We discuss issues related to differentiating between English 
language acquisition and learning disabilities, including not knowing when 
a child is ready to be assessed in English, confusion about when to refer an 
ELL, misinterpreting a child’s lack of full proficiency as low IQ or learning 
disabilities, and an overreliance on test scores, with little consideration given 
to other factors that might affect a student’s performance. We also describe 
prereferral strategies, the roles of the bilingual assessor and the psycholo- 
gist, the decision-making process at placement conferences, and interac- 
tions with parents. All names are pseudonyms. 


DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN ENGLISH LANGUAGE ACQUISITION AND 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 


Although some professionals in our study seemed to know a great deal 
about how to differentiate between English language acquisition and learn- 
ing disabilities, many others were quite confused about this. We found a 
great deal of variability across schools in how district policies were carried 
out, how assessments were conducted, and how decisions were made. The 
school with a kindergarten through sixth grade two-way bilingual (i.e., dual 
immersion) program was different in some key ways from schools without 
bilingual education. 


Confusion About When to Refer 


There seemed to be much confusion about the district’s rules concern- 
ing when a student could be referred for an evaluation. Although some 
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psychologists thought that they were not allowed to refer students who were 
still at beginning levels of English proficiency, the district administrator in 
charge of this process assured us that this was not the case, “No, not at all. 
No, no. At every meeting, in fact, at every regional or AP [assistant prin- 
cipals’] meeting we have gone to, we say it. All children have access to any 
categorical program.” At another point in the conversation, she said, 


One of the issues in terms of ESOL students is that we [in general 
around the country] wait until the students become proficient in 
English. But, that doesn’t happen too much in this district. We some- 
times don’t really have “under referral.” I think that in the average, 
schools over refer. That is my perception of what we have out there. 


Yet this message was not getting to at least some of the district’s psycholo- 
gists. One stated emphatically, “The district will not allow psychological 
testing of young children at ESOL levels 1 and 2.” At another school, the 
psychologist explained during Oscar’s (the student’s) meeting, “He can’t be 
referred anyway until he’s ESOL level 4... his ESOL level is too low; they 
won't accept it.” Another psychologist told us, “The ESOL ones and twos 
have to be very obvious to be referred. The preference is that the child be in 
ESOL two semesters to acquire the language and culture, becoming as- 
similated to the new culture.” 

Personnel at a school with a dual immersion program expressed the 
opinion that it is easier to identify students with learning disabilities when 
_ they are in a bilingual program such as theirs “because you can tell if they 
are having difficulties in Spanish, their native language, as well as in Eng- 
lish. You can determine if the child’s difficulty is due to confusion learning a 
new language, or something broader that is apparent in both languages.” 
In this school, students were frequently referred as early as kindergarten. 


Not Knowing When a Child is Ready to be Assessed in English 


The written guidelines in this district specified that students generally take 
about 7 years to develop English proficiency to the extent that they are 
ready to be evaluated in only English (based on Cummins, 1984). Even 
students who are considered to be at ESOL level 5 and have been exited 
from ESOL services are supposed to be monitored for 2 years and evalu- 
ated by a bilingual assessor before they are formally evaluated by a psych- 
ologist. Yet not everyone believed that it really took 7 years, and these 
guidelines did not seem to be followed in practice. For example, Reina’s IQ 
score was determined to be 51, using the WISC-III, yet she spoke Spanish 
as her first language and her mother only spoke Spanish. Because she had 
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just exited from ESOL, all her testing was done in English, and no mention 
was made of her not being a native speaker at her placement conference. 

When one bilingual psychologist was asked how long she thought it took 
to get to the point where it was “safe” to test a child only in English, she 
quickly responded, “seven years” (the expected response according to dis- 
trict policies). But then she went on to say, 


But, actually, actually they are proficient before seven years. If they 
started here and have been here since kindergarten and they have heard 
the language every day they should be able to learn it like any other 
student. So, even though they switch [to using their native language] at 
home, it doesn’t matter. You see, I was born in [a Spanish-speaking 
country] but I went to an American school all of my life. So, I know what 
it is like. I’ve been through the experience, so I expect more of them. 


Another way that this played out was that in some cases there seemed to be 
an overreliance on the teacher’s or parent’s opinions about a student’s 
English proficiency. For example, at Hamid’s CST meeting, the mother told 
the committee that he understood more English than Arabic. The psych- 
ologist asked if he might be experiencing language interference because he 
was taught in Arabic first, and suggested that he needed a bilingual assess- 
ment. The assistant principal reminded him, “But the mother said the child 
is better in English than Arabic.” The psychologist responded, “Yes, but the 
problem could be that he’s caught between the two languages, and possibly 
below in both.” Hamid had been back and forth between the United States 
and his native country, and he had attended kindergarten in his homeland. 
In this case, the psychologist seemed to have the clearer understanding of 
language issues, and he prevailed. 

At Rex’s placement conference, the staffing specialist said to the teacher, 
“I see he’s ESOL level 4. Do you think that has a bearing on this?” The 
teacher responded, “No, he speaks English well.” Although Rex had been 
tested in both English and Spanish, only English scores were shared and 
included in the psychologist’s written report, and no further mention was 
made of the possible influence of language on Rex’s IQ score of 74. 

On the other hand, at some meetings, language issues were discussed 
extensively. At Elfigo’s meeting, the team noted that his low comprehension, 
lack of retention, and poor oral communication could be due to his limited 
English proficiency, “His BICS [basic interpersonal communication skills] are 
fine but he doesn’t have CALP [cognitive academic language proficiency].” 
The psychologist explained, “Even at ESOL 4, the CALP is still low.” 

A similar conversation took place at Pablo’s CST meeting: “He forgets 
information and his concentration is weak. He has problems with attention, 
decoding, retrieving information. ... He’s more comfortable in Spanish. He 
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lacks English vocabulary.” The mother interjected, “To me it seems he 
speaks English well.” The counselor then explained that the social level of 
English may not be the same as the academic level. The discussion then 
shifted to questioning how the student’s reading skills compared with those 
of other students at his ESOL level (as a way of determining if he might 
have a disability). The psychologist concluded, “So he has more of a reading 
problem than other ESOL 3s,” and the decision was made to refer him for 
an evaluation. 

At Carlos’s meeting, the psychologist was thorough in his questioning 
regarding the student’s relative strengths in English and Spanish. He 
seemed to adequately consider language issues, as can be seen in this ex- 
change between the psychologist and the classroom teacher: 


Teacher: His vocabulary is very limited. 

Psychologist: If he doesn’t have the vocabulary, it could be associated 
with second language acquisition. 

Teacher: I don’t think his limited vocabulary is because of his English. 
Psychologist: What does the Spanish teacher think? 

Teacher: He has a D in Spanish. I think his vocabulary is limited 
because of lack of experience and attention. He’s easily distracted. 
Psychologist: You’ve heard him speak in both languages? 

Teacher: Yes, he prefers English. 

Psychologist: Could you compare his English to his Spanish? 
Teacher: In a social situation, he spontaneously uses English, even in 
response to peers. 


The psychologist said that Carlos would need a bilingual assessment, “We 
have to have it done for ESOL levels 4 and 5.” He explained, “At level 3, 
you start forgetting the native language so the child may have poor vo- 
cabulary in both languages, so It’s hard to tell if it’s a learning disability. 
Then the tests that are in Spanish are based on norms for monolinguals and 
these kids are not. So you just have to do the best you can. Only in a full 
bilingual program is the kid likely to adequately maintain both languages.” 


Misinterpreting a Lack of Full Proficiency in English as Low IQ or Learning 
Disabilities 


Our primary concern in many of the meetings we observed was that there 
was a lack of consideration given to language issues. This seemed to be due 
to the possible misinterpretation by those involved that students’ difficulties 
were attributed to intrinsic deficits of some kind rather than a lack of full 
English proficiency. It seemed that some psychologists, staffing specialists, 
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administrators, and others did not have enough of an understanding of the 
language acquisition process and confused language acquisition for pro- 
cessing disorders, low intelligence, problems with attention, or learning 
disabilities. We heard students described as having poor auditory memory 
or not able to follow directions, for example, without any mention of 
whether this could be related to the language acquisition process even 
though these characteristics are typical of students acquiring a new lan- 
guage. The following three students exemplified this pattern. 

Arturo’s teacher reported that he did not follow directions and did not 
participate in discussions, and she had to spend a lot of time with him to 
make sure he understood. She lamented, ‘“He’s not independent.” There 
was no mention of his ESOL level or language issues as a possible explan- 
ation for these factors. 

Though James was at ESOL level 1, his teacher referred him for aca- 
demic concerns, noting, “My real concern is that when I give a direction [in 
English] he gives me a blank look, like he doesn’t understand. He’s lost.” 
She also noted that he had difficulty paying attention. In this case, the 
assistant principal did note that “a lot of children in ESOL have these 
difficulties.” The teacher responded by saying, “But I think it’s more than 
that. It’s more a matter of higher level thinking.” This was accepted by the 
team and they proceeded to refer the student for an evaluation. They did 
not discuss his native language skills and whether he exhibited these same 
problems in Haitian Creole. 

Paul was found to have learning disabilities by the team, but although he 
was ESOL level 4, there was no mention of language proficiency in the 
psychologist’s report and no discussion of language proficiency at his 
placement conference. He was determined, however, to have “auditory 
processing deficits” through English-language testing. Notably, his achieve- 
ment scores were actually higher than his IQ score. 

Similarly, it sometimes seemed that not enough attention was given to 
students’ skills in their native language. In some meetings, this was not 
addressed at all. In the following example, it did come up, but Oscar’s 
teacher was not prepared. When asked what the Spanish teacher thought of 
Oscar’s academic skills, she said that she did not speak with her. The team - 
decided to send for the Spanish teacher, who reported, “He is functioning 
well. He’s not behind in reading ... He’s quiet.” The classroom teacher 
said, “I wasn’t aware he was that good in Spanish.” 


Overreliance on Test Scores 


It was interesting to note how much confidence school personnel seemed to 
have in the ability of the psychological evaluation to “diagnose disabilities.” 
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We heard this view expressed frequently. One counselor said, “I believe 
that the teachers see problem areas, and it’s the psychologist’s position to 
actually use the various tests available and determine whether the student 
goes into a special education program.” 

This overconfidence in test scores meant that little consideration was 
given to other factors that might provide alternative explanations for stu- 
dents’ behaviors, such as teacher or environmental factors. None of the 
CST conferences we observed seemed to take into account the ecology of 
the classroom from which a child was being referred. The assumption 
seemed to be that the problem was within the child, not in the environment. 
Observations by someone other than the classroom teacher were not con- 
ducted. 

However, for many of the CST meetings and placement conferences we 
observed, we, the researchers, had observed students in their classrooms. 
This meant that we knew something about the instructional and manage- 
ment styles of the referring teachers. In Claude’s case, for example, the 
teacher told the CST that she used “‘visuals, manipulatives, and other ESOL 
techniques. ... But he doesn’t retain it. He can’t transfer it to do it on his 
own.” This was taken at face value by committee members. Yet in our 
several observations in this classroom (10 altogether), we were struck by the 
absence of ESOL strategies even though most of the students were at very 
beginning levels of English acquisition (ESOL levels 1 and 2). The teacher 
was very verbal and only rarely used any kind of visual display. 

Psychologists very rarely observed the students they tested in their class- 
rooms before conducting an evaluation. When asked about observations, 
one psychologist said, “I make time for the ones that have behavior prob- 
lems ... But no, with the other ones, only if I feel that I need to. The whole 
morning with them [testing] gives you a good idea, you know it does. And 
you rely on the teacher’s comments and you rely on your notes.” 


PREREFERRAL STRATEGIES 


Prereferral intervention or alternative strategies are supposed to be central 
part of the CST process. However, of the 11 first CST meetings we observed 
for ELL students, strategies were recommend only twice, and both of these 
students were placed on strategies at the same time that they were referred 
for a formal evaluation. Little attention was given to coming up with mean- 
ingful strategies or trying to match strategies to students’ documented 
problem areas. Claude’s teacher was told to just “pick the most basic al- 
ternative strategies on the list.” It was suggested to Monica’s teacher that 
she use preferential seating, positive reinforcement, and redirection as 
strategies. Yet the researcher noted that this was what the teacher had just 
said she already did. Six students were referred immediately for a formal 
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evaluation at their first CST meetings, without the provision of any pre- 
referral strategies. 

At the second CST meetings and placement conferences we attended, 
there was rarely any follow-up to see how the strategies that presumably had 
been suggested in the first meeting were working. We noted no discussion 
of strategies at either Reina’s CST meeting or placement conference, or 
Paul’s CST meeting or placement conference, nor were there any discus- 
sions of strategies at Jean’s, Ben’s, Lucio’s, or Arturo’s placement confer- 
ences. The one exception was Carlos’ second CST meeting. The researcher 
noted, “I look at a form the psychologist is holding out to me. It has a list of 
alternative strategies: Move around room, touch base with student. Provide 
visuals. Reduce distractions. Present both auditory and visual cues.” 

During our classroom observation, we sometimes observed prereferral 
strategies being implemented. For example, in one second-grade class- 
room, we noted that one boy about whom the teachers were concerned 
(and who eventually was identified with learning disabilities) was paired 
with another student who provided assistance and seemed to be very help- 
ful. The teacher explained to us that this was a prereferral strategy. 


ROLE OF PSYCHOLOGIST 


Of everyone involved in the entire special education referral and placement 
process, the psychologist was clearly the person with the most authority and 
decision-making power. Typically the psychologist became involved when a 
child’s case was discussed at the second CST meeting, and a decision was 
made whether to refer the child for a psychological evaluation. If the de- 
cision is to test the child, the case was officially “opened.” At that point, the 
psychologist conducted the entire evaluation himself or herself. Typically 
the psychologist met the parent for the first time at the second CST meeting 
and saw the parent again at the placement conference, but did not other- 
wise interact with the parent. 


Tests Used 


The WISC II, in both English and Spanish, seemed to be the intelligence 
test of choice. Alternative IQ tests included the K-ABC, the UNIT (a non- 
verbal test), or the: Differential Ability Scales, a test considered fairer with 
ELLs. Even though psychologists seemed to know. that the validity of the 
WISC IIT with ELLs was questionable, many still preferred it over other 
tests. One psychologist explained, 


You would try to use a nonverbal type of test to get a score that is not 
decreased by the language. But I like to use the WISC III anyway 
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because, even though later I have to give an extra test, I want to look 
at the verbal anyway. My favorite is the WISC III; that is my favorite 
because you want to look at how the child does on both scales. Even if 
I’m not going to use the verbal IQ and I’m going to write in my report 
that I’m disregarding it, or I have to give another test just to make 
sure that I’m getting a more valid IQ, I prefer to start with the WISC 
III. 


Other tests included the Woodcock Johnson test in English and the Bateria 
Woodcock Munoz in Spanish, and the Bender and the Visual Motor In- 
tegration Test (VM1I). 


ROLE OF BILINGUAL ASSESSOR 


We asked several professionals to explain the role of the bilingual assessor 
to us. An assistant principal at a bilingual school explained, 


At the first CST if the child is an ESOL 3 or 4, he is referred to the 
bilingual assessor. The students who are in ESOL 5 and are at the 
32nd percentile in reading or lower and have been exited from the 
program for less than 2 years are also evaluated. There is a parent 
permission form the parent needs to sign that is sent to the bilingual 
assessor. The report from the bilingual assessor is supposed to be 
completed before the second CST meeting. If we do not have the 
report from the bilingual assessor then the psychologist isn’t going to 
sign, even though it is a clear-cut case, even though we have a Spanish 
teacher here at the school who says the child isn’t doing well in their 
language or whatever, they cannot. 


Psychologists told us that before they do their testing, they look at the 
recommendation from the bilingual assessor to see if he or she believes that 
there are other factors besides language affecting the child’s progress. A 
staffing specialist described the bilingual assessor’s role as “helping the 
psychologist determine whether that student has learned the academic 
language of English or just the social language.” 

A bilingual assessor described her role this way: 


We look at the child and try to determine if the child’s difficulties are 
because of the language, and try to help out with recommendations, 
looking at the student’s strengths and weakness in both languages. We 
try to see if we can find out what the issue is and then give recom- 
mendations to the school and let them determine if they want to con- 
tinue with the process or not. They refer the children to us because 
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apparently they are having some difficulty in the classroom. Our stu- 
dents are ESOL students that are 3, 4, and 5s; we don’t usually test 1 
and 2s because they have to be tested in their home language, the 
psychologist tests them basically monolingual. 


Another bilingual assessor explained how challenging the process is: 


My role as a bilingual assessor is to determine if the child’s difficulties 
are due to [learning a second] language or due to other factors. 
Sometimes it might be something I don’t know. Sometimes I don’t 
have all of the facts in front of me. Sometimes the discrepancy is so 
thin. Maybe if they give him more time, he’ll make it. Maybe we will 
give him two years and with more time we'll see a change. Maybe 
sometimes we know that two years will not help. Sometimes it is just 
kind of struggle to see. 


In our observations of CST meetings and placement conferences, we fre- 
quently heard the bilingual assessor mentioned when a referral was being 
made: Of the 13 first and second CST meetings we observed, a bilingual 
assessment was recommended six times. But we did not hear about the 
results of these assessments in the placement conferences we attended. 
Notably, the bilingual assessor was never present. 

Although the school personnel quoted above seemed quite clear about 
the role of the bilingual assessor, others seemed quite confused. At one 
school, the assistant principal who was in charge of the referral process did 
not seem to know the difference between the bilingual assessor and the 
bilingual psychologist, referring to them interchangeably. When asked for 
the name of the bilingual assessor, she provided the name of the psych- 
ologist instead. Other personnel also seemed confused about the role of the 
bilingual assessor and the purpose of testing. At a CST meeting at another 
school, the researcher asked the assistant principal to clarify the role of the 
bilingual assessor. The following is from our field notes: 


The assistant principal explains that the bilingual assessor tests the 
child’s academic skills in Creole, to see if he has learned them in his 
native language: She explains this for a couple of minutes, then pauses 
and looks a bit doubtful. Then she turns to the team members and 
comments that maybe that’s not right since he may not have learned 
those things in Creole yet. They nod, and the conversation drifts off. 


This comment seems particularly problematic when one considers that the 
student being tested had never been taught academics in Creole. 
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Decision Making 


Decisions seem to have been made prior to the placement conferences. 
When psychologists were asked how decisions are made and who makes 
them, they emphasized that it is a team decision but also acknowledged that 
they have a lot of influence over the outcome. One psychologist explained, 


I know my staffing specialist very well now. I test; I write my report; I write 
my recommendations and I give it to the staffing specialist. If I want 
something, I know it is a team decision, but I can tell her, “look this is 
my feeling,” even with a note. She has a report, but she also has a note, 
“this is the way I feel, let me know.” Many times she'll come and say, 
“What do you want me to do with this, what do you think?” Or, “This 
is my opinion, I think we should go this way instead of that.” But we 
discuss it and we come to a decision. And we discuss it prior to the meeting 
just to make sure we are providing the best for the child. And once we have 
a unified front for the parents, we can bring them in just so they know what 
is going on. 


INTERACTIONS WITH PARENTS 


We were told that “the parent is involved from the beginning, even before 
the student is referred.” However, for the most part, we observed little 
evidence of strong parental involvement in the special education referral 
process. We noted several problems, including negativity, a lack of consist- 
ent translation services, ignoring parents, lack of professionalism, and in- 
sensitivity. 


Negative Comments About Families 


We noticed a range of interactions across schools, and even within schools in 
which some individual CST and multidisciplinary team members would 
behave very appropriately with parents, and others inappropriately. Yet, 
overall, we were appalled by the negativity we witnessed. School personnel 
often made derogatory remarks about parents and spoke of them in de- 
meaning ways. For example, Jacques’s CST meeting had to be rescheduled 
because the mother did not attend even though she had signed a form 
indicating she would be there. The teacher told the researcher that she had 
reminded the mother, adding, 


All I can ever get out of her is “yes teacher, yes teacher.” She mimicked 
the mother, using a silly tone of voice. She confided with a smirk that 
she makes her phone calls to parents from home where she cannot be 
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overheard so that she can be “nasty” if necessary. Then if anyone 
comes to the school to complain, there are no witnesses to the con- 
versation. She says this with a little laugh. 


That several school personnel would make disparaging remarks about par- 
ents in front of us made us wonder what they would say in our absence. For 
example, in different settings, we heard parents referred to as “crazy,” 
“retarded,” or “unreliable.” Such labels would serve as justification of not 
following established procedures for conducting meetings. For example, 
Reina’s CST meeting lasted only 5 minutes. When the researcher asked 
about this, she was told that the mother was “retarded, and wouldn’t have 
understood anyway.” 


Inadequate or Sporadic Translation Services 


Despite the many Spanish and Haitian Creole speakers in this region, the 
district provided translations of some, but not all, official documents. 
Sometimes even these were not available to parents. At both Laura’s and 
Reina’s meetings, parents did not speak English, but all forms were only in 
English, and only brief explanations were provided to the parents. When 
Reina’s mother asked for her daughter’s test results in Spanish (this request 
was from the mother whom the school considered “retarded”’), she was told 
by the staffing specialist that this was not an option: “Our school system has 
some 80 different languages. We can’t possibly provide translation for 
everyone.” Sometimes parents were asked to sign forms without being able 
to read them, and without an explanation. 

‘Translations of CST and placement conferences generally were provided 
by the classroom teachers who were present, the counselor, or, at some 
schools, the community involvement specialist. In most schools, it was not 
difficult to find a Spanish interpreter, but interpreters for Haitian Creole 
were much harder to come by; occasionally, no one was available to translate. 
From what we could surmise, those who translated had not received any 
special training in how to translate the results of a psychological evaluation. 

In some cases, interpreters should have been provided but were not. In 
other cases, even when an interpreter was present, not all the dialogue was 
translated. The worst examples of this were in meetings with Haitian par- 
ents who seemed reluctant to acknowledge that they needed an interpreter. 
Although this reluctance was something that was commonly acknowledged 
by school personnel who worked with Haitian populations, school teams 
would often go ahead without an interpreter. The importance of an inter- 
preter would particularly become evident whenever the language of the 
team became formal or academic—which, of course, it often did. For 
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example, Ben’s father was asked if he had any siblings, to which he replied 
no. A minute later he talked about the child’s sister helping with homework. 
Translations were sporadic at Lucio’s placement conference. And at James’s 
CST meeting, we were shocked to see the Creole-speaking interpreter, a 
counselor, walk in and out of the meeting in response to phone calls or on 
errands. When this occurred, the conversation proceeded in English with- 
out the interpreter: 


The mother starts saying something in Creole to the interpreter, and 
as she talks the teacher continues with her comments, directing them 
to the assistant principal (AP). The phone rings and the counselor 
answers it. She puts down the phone and says she has to go to see 
about something. The AP tells her to go ahead, saying, “We'll wait for 
you.” 

The counselor/interpreter leaves, and the AP and teacher promptly 
continue the conversation. 

The mother is listening to them and nodding and the AP says, “Do 
you understand? Do you want us to wait?” 

The mother does not answer the latter question, but says, in very 
halting English, “Sometime he write it like this,” making a motion with 
her hand. I have no idea what she is trying to say. 

The interpreter returns and starts translating. ... Then the teacher 
and the counselor get up and go to look for a form. 

[Observer’s comment: I am so dismayed at the coming and going of 
people and in particular of the interpreter. In the absence of the in- 
terpreter, it is clear that communication between this mother and the 
school is very difficult and could easily be misunderstood. ] 


Ignoring and Unprofessionalism 


In several cases, school personnel did not acknowledge parents’ questions 
or comments, but instead moved on to the next point. Sometimes this 
seemed to invoke no reaction, but in other cases, parents seemed to react 
negatively—withdrawing and no longer adding to the dialogue, or becom- 
ing agitated. 

In other cases, we witnessed conversations in front of parents as if they 
were not there. This happened at Marcos’s meeting, with the principal and 
teacher engaging in side conversations in front of the parent, assuming she 
could not understand. Sometimes these conversations were related to the 
child, and sometimes they were not. At Lucio’s placement conference, the 
AP said, “We can’t serve him here,” and the staffing specialist retorted, “Yes 
you can, you just don’t, that’s all.” 
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Insensitwity 


In some cases, school personnel seemed quite insensitive in their interac- 
tions with parents. At Joseph’s CST meeting, for example, the teacher was 
quite rude toward the father, saying in a loud voice that he must make 
Joseph do his homework. She demanded that the translator tell the father 
that Joseph’s homework must be done that night. The translator reminded 
her that the family’s roof had just blown off their house, and therefore the 
child probably would not be able to complete the work. At this, the teacher 
directed the translator to tell the father that “homework is important like 
the roof,” but the translator explained that he would not say this, that the 
father understood, and that to say this would be belittling. 


Responding to Parents’ Schedules 


Another issue was school personnel failing to understand the hardships 
described by parents. For example, when asked when the committee could 
reconvene, a Haitian single father explained, in halting but clear English, 
his very complicated schedule by which he worked at one job until 2 p-m. 
and had to be at the next job at 3 p.m. His only days off were every other 
Wednesday, and he would certainly come then. Just a few minutes later, a 
team member told him that he would need to come in on a Monday at 1:00 
p.m. The father repeated his schedule, and the assistant principal then 
asked him if he could come in between his two jobs. This entire conver- 
sation transpired while the interpreter was out of the room. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


In principle, the CST process is intended to provide a network of support 
for children and prevent inappropriate referrals. Yet in practice, it seemed 
that only cursory attention was given to prereferral strategies and that most 
students were pushed toward testing based on an assumption that poor 
academic performance or behavioral difficulties had their origin within the 
child and indicated a need for special education. We found that there was 
tremendous variation between what was written on a checklist and the 
quality of what actually transpired during a meeting. In actual practice, 
these differences were influenced by the intentions, knowledge, skills, and 
commitment of CST or multidisciplinary team members. All the factors we 
have described point to aspects of the process that should be improved. 
As in Mehan et al.’s (1986) and Ysseldyke et al.’s (1982) groundbreak- 
ing studies about 20 years ago, we found that decisions about students’ 
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disabilities and preferred placements were made before multidisciplinary 
team meetings took place and were typically based on other factors than test 
data and strict eligibility criteria. Psychologists and _ staffing specialists 
viewed these meetings as a place to inform parents of their decisions rather 
than actively involve them in the decision-making process. And as in other 
investigations of CST and multidisciplinary team meetings (Frankenberger 
& Harper, 1988; Knoff, 1983; Mehan et al.), we found that psychologists 
had too much control over evaluations and placement decisions. In this 
district, they alone completed the entire battery of both psychological and 
academic tests used to make eligibility decisions. 

In addition, psychologists rarely, if ever, saw children prior to evaluating 
them. Though they told us that they would have liked to spend more time 
observing children referred to them, they simply did not have the time. 
Given this constraint, it would seem reasonable to expect another team 
member to be given the explicit responsibility of observing the child in his 
or her classroom prior to settling on an evaluation, or as part of an assess- 
ment. We believe that it is imperative for greater consideration to be given 
to classroom ecologies and other contextual features at each stage of the 
referral process. Researchers have repeatedly called for research on the 
contextual elements that may contribute to children’s underachievement 
(Garcia & Ortiz, 1988; Keogh, 1998; Keogh & Speece, 1996; Rueda, Artiles, 
Salazar, & Higareda, 2002). 

One way to improve the dynamics of prereferral teams would be to 
ensure that the members of the team are primarily general education 
teachers and parents, with the principal goal of generating classroom in- 
terventions. The presence of school psychologists, special educators, and 
administrators on a prereferral team can alter the participation of general 
education teachers, who may feel intimidated (Trailor, 1982). The referral 
or intervention outcome is usually the result of the philosophy or belief 
system of the individuals involved, the “power” the teachers perceive dif- 
ferent individuals to have, and the degree to which the teachers are in 
agreement and comfortable with the interventions suggested (anonymous 
reviewer). The Teacher Assistance Team model (Chalfant & Pysh, 1989) 
may be more appropriate than the more special education-oriented CST 
model for this purpose (Ortiz, 2002). 

Prereferral or alternative strategies clearly were not given the serious 
attention they warrant. We recommend that professionals take this aspect of 
the process more seriously, with a focus on collaborative problem solving, 
and develop specific instructional objectives and a plan for each child 
brought to the prereferral team. Fewer ELLs would need to be referred for 
special education if schools effectively responded to their language and 
learning needs within general education (Ortiz, 2002). Recommended 
strategies should be varied and provide the child with additional assistance 
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(e.g., early intervention programs in reading and behavior). The person(s) 
responsible for addressing these objectives and providing support should 
be clearly specified, as well as a time frame for reevaluating progress. Most 
important, prereferral problem-solving must be embedded in a school 
context that is working toward a culturally responsive learning environ- 
ment (e.g., Garcia & Ortiz, 2004; Ortiz, 2002). Garcia and Ortiz (1988, 
2004) developed a flowchart to guide practitioners through this decision- 
making process. The flowchart and associated list of guiding questions help 
school personnel evaluate whether students have been provided with 
meaningful, appropriate prereferral strategies and adequate opportunities 
to learn across time and settings. 

Response to intervention (RTI) models can provide a vehicle for sup- 
porting students with meaningful prereferral strategies, though in a some- 
what different format than before. With the reauthorization of IDEA (2004) 
and the establishment of multitiered RTI models, the way that students are 
targeted for more intensive instruction and the support they receive are 
changing. RTI models include regular progress monitoring of all students 
so that those who are not making adequate progress are identified early and 
moved to the second tier of a multitiered model in which they receive early 
interventions in their areas of weakness. This may involve one-on-one tu- 
toring or participating in one or more services provided by Title 1 funds 
(Ortiz, 2002). For those students who adequately respond to the interven- 
tions, a process should be in place to maintain and monitor academic gains. 
For ELLs who do not adequately respond to intensive supplemental in- 
struction, this second tier can serve as the gatekeeper for a possible referral 
to special education. We suggest adding a problem-solving Teacher Assist- 
ance Team to the RTI process at this point (Klingner & Bianco, 2006). When 
applied in this way, the RTI model can help address the challenging ques- 
tion of when ELLs should be referred for a special education evaluation. 

Much greater attention needs to be given to language issues. Although in 
this district, bilingual students are assessed by a bilingual assessor prior to 
being tested by a psychologist, the bilingual assessor does not attend CST or 
multidisciplinary team meetings. Like Salend and Salinas (2003), we rec- 
ommend diversifying prereferral and multidisciplinary teams and making 
sure someone is present who is knowledgeable about language issues. This 
language specialist can share valuable insights about second language ac- 
quisition issues and how they relate to the academic performance of ELLs 
(Roache, Shore, Gouleta, & de Obaldia Butkevich, 2003), can point out 
when language could be a confounding factor when explaining children’s 
difficulties, and can model effective instructional strategies for the class- 
room teachers (Garcia & Ortiz, 1988, 2004). In addition, language infor- 
mation must be included in psychologists’ reports and in cautionary notes 
about interpreting students’ standardized test scores (if they are used). Such 
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thoughtful practice was notable in one school, where evaluation reports by 
the psychologist consistently included caveats regarding the likelihood that 
the test might underestimate children’s capacities. Though this district has 
invested a great deal of time and money in training personnel about the 
needs of ELLs, the confounding influences of second language acquisition 
are still not adequately understood. 

We are very concerned about the pervasive negative attitude toward 
parents and the lack of effort to discover and build on family strengths. At 
times, school personnel were barely able to conceal a distinct contempt, 
which seemed to be based on a combination of racial and socioeconomic 
stereotyping, along with the tendency to base a view of a family on one piece 
of negative information. This tendency was observed in teams of various 
ethnicities, with ethnic minority school personnel being just as likely as their 
White counterparts to denigrate families. Though there were notable ex- 
ceptions to this pattern, in general, parents were marginalized and their 
input undervalued. In addition, this negativity toward parents actually put 
some children at greater risk of special education placement. When this is 
considered in light of the disproportionate representation of minorities, we 
see cause for serious concern (Artiles & Trent, 1994; Donovan & Cross, 
9002). The child study process is intended to provide a period of sup- 
port for children, during which teachers and parents work together toward 
the child’s improvement. Of course, this process should be in place even 
before the call for a referral. Our data show not only that that the pervasive 
negativity drastically reduced the possibility of parent participation, but also 
that negative views of the parents could actually have a direct influence on 
the outcomes for some children. These findings exacerbate the already 
well-established information that ethnic minority families of low socio- 
economic status tend to be excluded from participation (Harry, 1992; Harry 
et al., 1995). 

Thus, we recommend that districts provide additional professional de- 
velopment for everyone involved in the referral and decision-making pro- 
cess. Not only should participants learn more about second language 
acquisition and cognitive development (Fletcher & Navarrete, 2003; Salend 
& Salinas, 2003), they also would benefit from guidance in how best to 
communicate and interact with parents (Kalyanpur & Harry, 1999). Yet 
until we as educators change our focus from one of finding and naming 
deficits within children to one of self-examination and asking ourselves 
how we can better instruct and support all children, it is likely that inappro- 
priate practices will continue. It appears that not much has changed in the 
last 20 years. 


This research was conducted with support from the United States Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education Programs, Grant No. H324C980165. 
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Notes 


| The Child Study Team is somewhat different than another type of school-based team, 
the Teacher Assistance Team (Chalfant & Pysh, 1989; Chalfant, Pysh, & Moultrie, 1979), which 
is composed predominantly of classroom teachers. 

2 Although we use the term English language learners (ELLs), district personnel referred to 
students who were in the process of acquiring English as a new or additional language as LEP 
(limited English proficient) or ESOL (referring to the name of a program, “English for speakers 
of other languages”). 

3 PL. 94-142 refers to the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, which was passed 
in 1975 and the precursor to the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 
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Psychometric Issues in the ELL Assessment 
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Assessments in English that are constructed for native English speakers may not provide 
valid inferences about the achievement of English language learners (ELLs). The 
linguistic complexity of the test items that are not related to the content of the assessment 
may increase the measurement error, thus reducing the reliability of the assessment. 
Language factors that are not relevant to the content being assessed may also be a 
source of construct-irrelevant variance and negatively impact the validity of the as- 
sessment. More important, the results of these tests used as the criteria for identification 
and classification of ELL students, particularly those at the lower end of the English 
proficiency spectrum, may be misleading. Caution must be exercised when the results of 
these tests are used for special education eligibility, particularly in placmg ELL students 
wuh lower English language proficiency in the learning/reading disability category. 
This article discusses psychometric issues in the assessment of English language learners 
and examines the validity of classifying ELL students, with a focus on the possibility of 
misclassifying ELL students as students with learning disabilities. 


The policy of including of English language learners (ELLs) and students 
with disabilities (SD) is not only a necessary for reliable, valid, and fair 
assessments for all, but it is also a congressionally mandated policy. The 
recent No Child Left Behind Act (2001), which is the reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (the Improving America’s 
Schools Act), and the amendments to the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act (IDEA) in 1997 require that all students be included in national 
and state assessments. The term ail in the legislation means every student— 
including those with disabilities and limited English proficiency. The intent 
is to provide appropriate assessment based on the same high standards and 
ensure that all students are part of the indicators used for school account- 
ability (Thurlow & Liu, 2001). 

Many instructional decisions that will be made could have grave conse- 
quences for ELLs if their knowledge and skills are not appropriately as- 
sessed. Although the increasing level of attention to the inclusion and 
assessment of these students is encouraging, not enough work has been 
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done to examine the issues and improve the quality of instruction and 
assessment for these students. For example, Ortiz (2002) indicated that 
“students learning English are likely to fail when they do not have access to 
effective bilingual education of English as a second language (ESL) pro- 
gram” (p. 41). Lack of access to effective education will also affect their 
assessment results. Research has clearly demonstrated that assessments de- 
signed mainly for native English speakers may not be as reliable and valid 
for ELL students. 

The Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing (American Educa- 
tional Research Association, American Psychological Association, & National 
Council on Measurement in Education [AERA, APA, & NCME], 1999) 
elaborated on this issue: 


For all test takers, any test that employs language is, in part, a measure 
of their language skills. This is of particular concern for test takers 
whose first language is not the language of the test. Test use with 
individuals who have not sufficiently acquired the language of the test 
may introduce construct-irrelevant components to the testing process. 
In such instances, test results may not reflect accurately the qualities 
and competencies intended to be measured. ... Therefore it is 
important to consider language background in developing, selecting, 
and administering tests and in interpreting test performance. (p. 91) 


This article will discuss the impact of linguistic factors on assessment and 
' classification of ELL students. Among the major threats to the validity of 
classifying ELL students is the indistinct line between ELL students at the 
lower levels of English proficiency and students with learning disabilities. 

We will first explain the psychometric issues in the assessment of ELLs 
and then discuss the possibility of misclassification—due to the use of in- 
appropriate assessment tools—of ELL students as having a learning dis- 
ability. Jenkins and O’Connor (2002) indicated that students with reading 
and/or learning disabilities are not proficient in reading and writing skills. 
ELL students, particularly those at the lower level of English proficiency 
spectrum, also suffer from such lack of proficiency in English. Although a 
comprehensive and valid diagnostic approach can distinguish students with 
reading/learning disabilities from ELL students, distinguishing between 
these two groups of students can be a daunting task. 


PSYCHOMETRIC ISSUES IN THE ASSESSMENT OF ELL STUDENTS 


Literature on the assessment of English language learners suggests that 
students’ content-based assessment outcomes may be confounded by 
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language background variables. ELLs generally perform lower than non- 
ELLs on content-based assessments such as math, science, and social sci- 
ences—a strong indication that English language proficiency affects in- 
struction and assessment. Research also shows that ELL students’ 
assessment outcomes suffer from lower reliability and validity; that is, lan- 
guage factors may be a source of measurement error in the content-based 
assessment of ELL students and may impact the reliability of the test. Lan- 
guage factors may also be a source not relevant to the construct of such 
assessments (Messick, 1994) and may affect the test’s construct validity. 

In the assessment of ELL students, the results of studies suggested that 
unnecessary linguistic complexity is a nuisance variable that introduces a 
source of measurement error and is considered a construct-irrelevant factor 
in the assessment (Abedi & Leon, 1999; Abedi, Leon, & Mirocha, 2003). 
Such nuisance variables may seriously confound the outcome of assessment 
in content-based areas (Abedi, Lord, & Hofstetter, 1998; Cocking & 
Chipman, 1988; De Corte, Verschaffel, & DeWin, 1985; Kintsch & Greeno, 
1985; Trenholme, Larsen, & Parker, 1978; Lepik, 1990; Mestre, 1988; 
Munro, 1979; Noonan, 1990; Orr, 1987; Rothman & Cohen, 1989; Spanos, 
Rhodes, Dale, & Crandall, 1988). 

The results of a series of experimentally controlled studies by researchers 
at the National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student 
Testing (CRESST) on the impact of language on test performance of ELLs 
have clearly demonstrated that (1) ELLs have difficulty with linguistically 
complex test items, and (2) reducing linguistic complexity of test items nar- 
rows the performance gap between ELL and non-ELL students in content- 
based areas such as math and science (see for example, Abedi & Lord, 2001; 
Abedi, Lord, & Plummer, 1997; Abedi, Lord, Hofstetter, & Baker, 2000; 
Abedi et al., 1998; Abedi, Lord, Kim-Boscardin, & Miyoshi, 2000). Summar- 
ized below are studies that demonstrate the impact of language on the as- 
sessment outcome of ELLs and suggest that modifying test items to reduce 
the level of their linguistic complexity reduced the performance gap between 
ELL and non-ELL students in content-based areas. 

Analyses of test data from four locations nationwide (Abedi et al., 2003) 
found a large performance gap between ELL and non-ELL students. in 
reading and writing, areas that have a substantial amount of language de- 
mand. The performance gap was lower for science and lowest for math 
problem solving, for which the test items were less linguistically challenging 
for ELL students. The performance gap virtually disappeared in math com- 
putation, for which the language demands of the test items were minimal. 

By reducing the impact of language factors on content-based test per- 
formance, the validity and reliability of assessments can be improved and 
can result in fairer assessments for all students—including ELLs and 
students with disabilities. To minimize the impact of language factors and 
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consequently reduce the performance gap between ELL and other stu- 
dents, language modification of assessment tools may be a viable option. For 
example, when math test items were modified to reduce the level of lin- 
guistic complexity, over 80% of middle school students who were inter- 
viewed preferred the linguistically modified over the original English 
version of the test items (see Abedi et al., 1997). Abedi et al. (1998), in a 
study of 1,394 eighth-grade students in schools with high enrollments of 
Spanish speakers, showed that modification of language of the items con- 
tributed to improved performance on 49% of the items; the students gen- 
erally scored higher on shorter problem statements. 

Another study (Abedi & Lord, 2001) of 1,031 eighth-grade students in 
Southern California found small but significant differences in the scores of 
students in low- and average-level math classes taking the linguistically 
modified version of the test. Among the linguistic features that appeared to 
contribute to the differences were low-frequency vocabulary, conditional 
clauses, and passive-voice verb constructions (for a description of the lin- 
guistic features below and for a discussion of the nature of and rationale for 
the modifications, see Abedi et al., 1997). 

Beattie, Grise, and Algozzine (1983) found positive results in modifying 
tests for students with learning disabilities. Math, reading, and writing 
tests were modified in the following ways: hierarchical progression of diff- 
culty; unjustified arrangement of sentences; vertical arrangement of bubbles; 
placement of passages in shaded boxes; examples set off from test items; and 
arrows and stop signs in the corner of pages to indicate continuing and ending 
, pages. 

Tindal, Anderson, Helwig, Miller, and Glasgow (2000) used “simplified 
language” as a test accommodation for students with learning disabilities, 
which they argued could also be used for ELLs. Results indicated that sim- 
plifying the language did not affect the test. However, the authors noted 
that their simplification process was perhaps too limited, which suggested 
the need for future studies to expand the simplification process. 

Another study consisting of 422 students in eighth-grade science classes 
(Abedi, Lord, Kim-Boscardin, & Miyoshi, 2000) compared performance on 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) science items in three 
test formats: one booklet in original format (no accommodation); one booklet 
with English glosses and Spanish translations in the margins; and one booklet 
with a customized English dictionary at the end of the test booklet. The 
customized dictionary, which was used for the first time by Abedi and his 
colleagues, included only the non-content words that appeared in the test 
items. By helping students with their language needs, English learners scored 
highest on the customized dictionary accommodation (their mean scores for 
the customized dictionary was 10.18 on a 20-item test as compared with 
means of 8.36 and 8.51 for the other two accommodations). 
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In a study on the impact of accommodation on eighth-grade students in 
math, Abedi, Lord, Hofstetter, and Baker (2000) applied four different 
types of accommodation: linguistically modified English version of the test; 
standard NAEP items with glossary only; extra time only; and glossary plus 
extra time. Students were also tested using standard NAEP items with no 
accommodation. Among these accommodations, linguistic modification of 
test items was the only accommodation that reduced the performance gap 
between ELL students and non-ELL students. Because the non-ELL stu- 
dents in this study, who are among the low-performing student population, 
also benefited from linguistic modification of test items, this suggests that 
clarifying the language of assessment may be helpful not only to ELL stu- 
dents but to SD students as well. 

The summary of research above suggests that reducing the linguistic 
complexity of assessment materials helps ELL students and low-performing 
native English speakers to provide a more valid picture of what they know 
and can do. All students can benefit from instructional materials that are 
easier to understand (i.e., material with unnecessary linguistic complexity). 
Similarly, all students can better understand assessments that clearly convey 
the message related to the concept being assessed. 


LINGUISTIC FEATURES THAT MAY IMPACT COMPREHENSION 


The results of CRESST research led to identification of linguistic features 
that have greater effects on ELL student performance. These features slow 
down students, make misinterpretation more likely, and add to students’ 
cognitive load, thus interfering with concurrent tasks. Indexes of language 
difficulty include unfamiliar words, long phrases in questions, complex 
sentences, and conditional and adverbial clauses. Other linguistic features 
that may cause difficulty for readers include long noun phrases, relative 
clauses, prepositional phrases, abstract versus concrete presentation of 
problem, passive voice, and negation. Below is a brief description of some of 
these features, along with some illustrative examples. A few references are 
added for each of the features. For a detailed description of these features, 
see Abedi, Courtney, and Goldberg (2000). 


UNFAMILIAR WORDS 


Assessments containing unfamiliar words are more difficult for ELL stu- 
dents than those with more familiar words. Some words, word pairs, or 
groups of words still unfamiliar to ELLs might be used in a test item. They 
are unnecessary if they are not essential to the concept being tested. 
Idioms are words, phrases, or sentences that cannot be understood lit- 
erally. Many proverbs, slang phrases, phrasal verbs, and common sayings 
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cannot be decoded by ELLs. On the other hand, words that are high on a 
general frequency list for English are likely to be familiar to most readers 
because they are often encountered. Following are a few examples of un- 
familiar words used in assessments (Abedi et al., 1997; Adams, 1990; Chall, 
Jacobs, & Baldwin, 1990; Dale & Chall, 1948; Gathercole & Baddeley, 1993; 
Klare, 1974;). 


Circle the clumps of eggs in the illustration. 

Patty expects that each tomato plant in her garden will bear 24 
tomatoes. 

In the last census, 80% of the households had one or more wage- 
earners. 


LONG PHRASES IN QUESTIONS 


Long questions are used less than short questions. Complex question types 
might have an opening phrase or clause that either replaces or postpones 
the question word (Adams, 1990). 


At which of the following times should Ed feed the parking meter? 
Of the following bar graphs, which represents the data? 
According to the passage above, where do sea turtles lay their eggs? 


COMPLEX SENTENCES 


' A complex sentence contains a main clause and one or more subordinating 
(dependent) clauses. Subordinating words include because, when, after, 
although, if, and since (more on if under Conditional Clauses; Botel & Gra- 
nowsky, 1974; Hunt, 1965, 1977; Wang, 1970). 


Because she wants to stay in touch, Peggy frequently 
When she came home, he the letter. 
Although the ship was , She was calm. 


LOGICAL CONNECTORS: CONDITIONAL/ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Conditional clauses and adverbial clauses are among the sources contrib- 
uting to the linguistic complexity of assessments. Logical connectors are 
adverbial expressions that allow a listener or reader to infer connections 
between two structures. They include dependent words (subordinating 
conjunctions; see above). In mathematics, they often include conditional 
‘“f£then” statements. Some take the form of complex sentences (Celce- 
Murcia & Larsen-Freeman, 1983; Haiman, 1985; Shuard & Rothery, 1984; 
Spanos et al., 1988). 
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Adverbial clauses: 


When the barber was finished with the haircut, he took the customer’s 
money. 
While he was listening to music, he did: his homework. 


Conditional clauses: 


As long as you bring your own bedding, you can stay with us. 

Given that a is a positive number, what is —a? 

If one pint will fill 2 cups, how many cups can be filled from 8 pints? 
(vs. One pint will fill 2 cups. Eight pints will fill cups). 

In Jean’s class, there are twice as many boys as girls. If there are 
10 girls in the class, how many boys and girls are there in the class? 





LONG NOUN PHRASES 


Nouns sometimes work together to form one concept, such as pie chart or 
bar graph. Sometimes adjectives and nouns work together to create mean- 
ing: high school diploma, income tax return. To further complicate interpreta- 
tion, strings of adjectives and nouns create subjects and objects: freshwater 
pond, long-term investment, new word processing program (Celce-Murcia & Lar- 
sen-Freeman, 1983; Halliday & Martin, 1993; Just & Carpenter, 1980; King 
& Just, 1991; MacDonald, 1993; Spanos et al., 1988). 


A loaded trailer truck weighs 26,643 kilograms. When the trailer truck 
ig os 

Of the following number pairs, which is the dimension of a 100- 
square-foot room? 

To become next year’s tennis team captain, how many votes will San- 
dra need? 


RELATIVE CLAUSES 


A relative clause is an embedded clause that provides additional informa- 
tion about the subject or object it follows. Because relative clauses are less 
frequent in spoken English than in written English, some students may have 
had limited exposure to them. Words that lead a relative clause include that, 
who, and which. Note: Often that is omitted from a relative clause. When 


possible, relative clauses should be removed or recast (Pauley & Syder, 
1983; Schachter, 1983). 
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A bag that contains 25 marbles ... (vs. One bag has 25 marbles. A 
second ...) 
Joe found the student who had loaned him the book. 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 


Prepositional phrases work as adjectives or adverbs to modify nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, or adjectives. When they occur before question 
words, between the subject and the verb, or in strings, they can be especially 
confusing to ELLs (Orr, 1987; Slobin, 1968; Spanos et al., 1988). 


Which of the following is the best approximation of the area of the 
shaded rectangle in the figure above if the shaded square represents 
one unit of area? 


ABSTRACT (VS. CONCRETE) PRESENTATION OF PROBLEM 


Respondents show better performance when assessment questions are pre- 
sented in concrete rather than abstract terms. Information presented in 
narrative structures tends to be understood and remembered better than 
information presented in expository text (Cummins, Kintsch, Reusser, & 
Weimer, 1988; Lemke, 1986). 


The weights of two objects were measured vs. The clerk weighed two 
suitcases. 


PASSIVE VOICE 


Assessments containing passive-voice construction are more difficult for 
ELL students to follow. In active voice, the subject is the one performing an 
action. In passive voice, the one receiving the action ts in the subject pos- 
ition. Often the “actor” is not stated (Abedi et al, 1997; Celce-Murcia & 
Larsen-Freeman, 1983; Forster & Olbrei, 1973) 


He was given a ticket vs. The officer gave him a ticket. 

Girls’ ears were pierced in infancy vs. Parents pierced infant girls’ ears. 
When comparisons were made, the amounts in each jar had been 
reduced. 


NEGATION 


Studies suggest that a sentence containing negations (€.g., no, not, none, 
never) are harder to comprehend than affirmative sentences. Several types 
of negative forms are confusing to ELLs (Mestre, 1988): 
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Double negative: 


Not all the workers at the factory are not male. 
It’s not true that all the workers at the factory are not male. 


POSSIBLE IMPACT OF LANGUAGE FACTORS ON RELIABILITY OF 
ASSESSMENT 


The unnecessary linguistic complexity of test items can be a source of 
measurement error and can reduce the reliability of the tests. Because true- 
score variance (07+) in classical test theory is defined as the observed-score 
variance (o“x) minus the error variance (orah any increase in the size of 
error variance directly affects (reduces) the size of true score variance (Allen 
& Yen, 1979; Linn & Gronlund, 1995; Salvia & Ysseldyke, 1998) and con- 
sequently decreases the reliability of the assessment. In a perfectly reliable 
test, the error variance (So) would be zero; therefore, the true-score vari- 
ance (o”;) would be equal to the observed-score variance. 

However, in measurement involving human subjects, there is always an 
error component. Appropriate evaluation of the measurement error is im- 
portant in any type of assessment, whether in the traditional multiple- 
choice approach or in performance-based assessments (Linn, 1995; see also 
AERA, APA, & NCME, 1999). Many different sources (e.g., occasion, task, 
test administration conditions) may contribute to measurement error in 
traditional assessment instruments for all students. It is important to note, 
however, that the unnecessary linguistic complexity of test items as a source 
of measurement error differentially impacts performance of different 
groups of students with different levels of English proficiency. The linguistic 
complexity factor affects the performance of ELL students because the 
common characteristic of these students is their needs in the area of English 
language. Thus, there is an interaction between students’ ELL status and 
their underlying measurement model. 

In the classical approach to estimating reliability of assessment tools, the 
level of contribution of different sources to measurement error may be 
indeterminable. Through the generalizability approach, one would be able 
to determine the extent of the variance that each individual source con- 
tributes (such as occasion, task, item, scorer, and language factors) to the 
overall measurement error (see Cronbach, Gleser, Nanda, & Rajaratnam, 
1972; Shavelson & Webb, 1991), 

To estimate reliability of the standardized achievement tests and to in- 
vestigate their measurement error across different subgroups of students 
(e.g., ELLs versus non-ELLs), we considered different approaches. Because 
parallel forms or test-retest data were not available in many districts and 
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states across the nation, we decided to use an internal consistency approach 
for estimating the reliability of some of the commonly used standardized 
achievement tests. As mentioned, the linguistic complexity of test items may 
introduce another dimension into the assessment, the dimension of lan- 
guage. If this is the case, and because the internal consistency approach is 
extremely sensitive to multidimensionality of test items (see, for example, 
Abedi, 1996; Cortina, 1993), then the estimated reliability for ELL students 
may be considerably lower than the reliability for native speakers of English. 
One may also argue that language factors may create a restriction of range 
on content-based outcome measures, and the restriction of range may re- 
duce the internal consistency coefficient. In other words, unnecessary lin- 
guistic complexity makes assessment more difficult for ELL students, 
thereby reducing their performance level. Lower performance level then 
creates a restriction of range for the ELL performance distribution, and that 
in turn results in lower reliability for ELL students. These two explanations 
both relate to the impact of language factors on the assessment of ELLs, and 
both indicate the negative effects of linguistic complexity of content-based 
assessment on ELL student performance. To illustrate this phenomenon, 
we present results of some analyses performed by CRESST researchers on 
the reliability of test items. ! 

Table 1 presents internal consistency (alpha) coefficients for the Stanford 
9 subscale scores for second- and ninth-grade students from one of our data 
sites. Data in Table 1 show two interesting trends: (1) as expected, the 
internal consistency coefficients for non-ELL students were higher than 
those for ELL students, and (2) the difference between ELL and non-ELL 
students was higher in the higher grades, in which content-based language 
is more complex. 

For students in second grade, the alpha coefficient was .914 for non-ELL 
students as compared with .856 for ELL students. In math, the alpha for 


Table 1. Internal Consistency Coefficients for ELL/Non-ELL Students in Grades 2 
and 9 











Grade 2 Grade 9 

Content Area Non-ELL LAL Non-ELL ELL 

Reading 914 856 .876 £750 
(n = 234,505) (n = 101,399) (n = 181,202) (n = 52,720) 

Math .894 881 .898 802 
(n = 249,000) (n = 118,740) (n = 183,262) (n = 54,815) 

Science .805 597 
(n = 144,821) (n = 40,255) 

Social science .806 530 


(n = 181,078) (n = 53,925) 
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non-ELL students was .894, as compared with .881 for ELL students. As 
these data show, although alpha coefficients for ELL students were lower, 
the gap between ELL and non-ELL students was not large in second grade. 
For students in ninth grade, however, there was a larger gap between ELL 
and non-ELL students. In reading, for non-ELL students, the alpha coef- 
ficient was .876, as compared with .750 for ELL students. In math, the 
alpha for ninth grade non-ELL students was .898, as compared with .802 
for ELL students. In science, the alpha for non-ELLs was .805, as compared 
with .597 for ELLs. Finally, in social science, the alpha for non-ELLs was 
.806, as compared with .530 for ELLs. 

As these data suggest, the difference between internal consistency coef- 
ficients for ELL and non-ELL subscale scores were substantially larger for 
students in higher grades (ninth grade) than for students in lower grades 
(second grade). These differences were statistically significant. The average 
alpha for students in second grade over all subject areas was .904 for non- 
ELL students, as compared with .869 for ELL students—a small difference 
of 4%. For students in ninth grade, however, the average alpha for non-ELL 
was .846, as compared with an average alpha of .670, a difference of 26%. 
Comparing the percent alpha difference of 26% for ninth-grade students 
with the 4% of second-grade students once again suggests that in a more 
linguistically complex environment, the difference between ELL and non- 
ELL students is more apparent. 


VALIDITY 


In content-based assessments such as in math and science, the linguistic 
complexity of test items may introduce another dimension or construct in 
addition to the construct that is the target of assessments. This may be 
the case particularly for ELL students. The linguistic complexity factors 
in content-based assessment may be considered a source of construct- 
irrelevant variance because it is not conceptually related to the content 
being measured (Messick, 1994): 


With respect to distortion of task performance, some aspects of the 
task may require skills or other attributes having nothing to do with 
the focal constructs in question, so that deficiencies in the construct- 
irrelevant skills. might prevent some students from demonstrating the 
focal competencies. (p. 14) 


The concept of “construct-irrelevant” applies to the situations in which a 
construct other than the construct targeted for assessment is involved. For 
example, when the linguistic structure of an assessment in a content area 
(e.g., math or science) is so complex that ELL students cannot adequately 
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understand the question, then the English language becomes another con- 
struct that is measured by the test but is not relevant to the content being 
assessed. In other words, language interferes with the targeted content in 
the assessment. Linguistic complexity of test items as a possible source of 
construct-irrelevant variance may be a threat to the validity of achievement 
tests because it could be a source of measurement error in estimating 
the reliability of the tests. The construct-irrelevant variance may change the 
structural relationships among test items, between subscale scores and 
the fit of the structural model. Because linguistic factors may have more 
influence on the assessment outcomes for ELL students, then the structural 
relationships of ELL assessment outcomes may be different with those of 
English-only students. 

To examine the hypothesis of differences between ELL and non-ELL 
students on the structural relationship of test items, a series of structural 
equation models was created. Fit indices were compared across ELL and 
non-ELL groups. The results generally indicated that the relationships be- 
tween individual items, items with the total test score, and items with the 
external criteria were stronger for non-ELL students than for ELL stu- 
dents. 

Item parcels in each content area (e.g., reading, science, and math) were 
created. Each parcel was constructed to systematically contain items with 
varying degrees of item difficulty. Through this process, each parcel con- 
tained three categories of difficulty: easy, difficult, and moderately difficult 
items. The main reason for creating item parcels was to provide multiple 
measures for each of the content areas. For example, rather than having a 
single score of math as the sum of all items in a math test, items were 
divided into several groups, or parcels. Each parcel of items provided a 
measure of math; therefore, we obtained as many measures of math as the 
number of parcels (for a detailed description of item parcels and ways to 
create them, see Cattell & Burdsal, 1975). A reading latent variable was 
constructed based on these four parcels. Similarly, item parcels and latent 
variables for science and math were created from the 48 math items and 
40 science items by the same process. The correlations between the reading, 
math, and science latent variables were estimated. Models were tested on 
randomly selected subsamples to demonstrate the cross-validation of the 
results. 

Table 2 shows the results of the structural models for ninth-grade stu- 
dents from a large state. To examine the consistency of the results of these 
analyses over independent samples, students were randomly divided into 
two cross-validation samples, namely sample 1 and sample 2. The results 
obtained under these two independent samples were consistent. For 
example, the average factor loading across all four item parcels in each 
content area and across all three content areas was .795 for sample 1 and 
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Table 2. Grade 9 Students from Data Site, Stanford 9 Reading, Math, and Science 
Structural Modeling Results (df = 51) 





Non-ELL ELL 
(N = 22,782) (N = 4,872) 





Sample 1 ' Sample 2. Sample 1 Sample 2 





Average factor loadings across the 
four parcels 


Reading comprehension 846 846 .746 749 
Math 830 830 ay 724 
Science .708 707 541 ae 
Average factor correlation 830 827 .794 PPO 


across the three content areas 
Goodness of fit 


Chi square 488 446 - 152 158 
NFI .997 .998 -992 .992 
NNFI .997 .997 .993 993 
CFI .998 .998 .995 .995 





Note. There was significant invariance for all constraints tested with the multiple 
group model (Non-ELL/ELL). 


.794 for sample 2 for non-ELL students. For ELL students, the average 
factor loading was .666 for sample | and .671 for sample 2. Similarly, there 
is a high level of consistency on average factor correlations across the two 
independent samples. The average factor correlation for non-ELL was .830 
for sample | and .827 for sample 2. For ELLs, the average factor correlation 
was .794 for sample 1 and .755 for sample 2. Once again, these data suggest 
a high level of consistency across the cross-validation samples. 

‘Table 2 also compares the structural relationships of test items across the 
categories of ELL. The data show major differences between ELL and non- 
ELL students. As the data in Table 2 suggest, correlations of item parcels 
with the latent factors (factor loadings) were consistently lower for ELL 
students than they were for non-ELL students. For example, the average 
factor loadings across different content areas and multiple samples was .795 
for non-ELLs as compared with .668 for ELLs, a substantial difference. 
Similarly, there was a large difference between ELL and non-ELLs on 
average factor correlations. For non-ELLs, the average factor correlation 
was .829, as compared with .774 for ELLs—once again, a large difference. 

In term of fit indices, the structural models showed a good fit of the 
model to the data for both ELLs and non-ELLs. However, the trend of 
differences between ELL and non-ELLs was also seen here, even though 
the difference was small. Models for non-ELLs had a slightly higher fit as 
compared with the models for ELLs. 
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The hypotheses of invariance of factor loadings and factor correlations 
between the ELL and non-ELL groups were tested. Specifically, we tested 
the invariance of (1) the correlations between parcel scores and a reading 
latent variable; (2) correlations between parcel scores and a science latent 
variable; (3) correlations between parcel scores and a math latent variable; 
and (4) correlations between content-based latent variables across the ELL 
and non-ELL groups. 

The null hypotheses for all these tests of invariance were rejected, suggest- 
ing that ELL and non-ELL students responded differently to the test items. 


ISSUES CONCERNING ELL CLASSIFICATION AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION ELIGIBILITY 


Researchers have expressed concerns over the validity of classification for 
ELL students. Because of the lack of a commonly accepted operational 
definition of the term ELL or LEP (limited English proficiency) and because 
of validity issues in the criteria used for such classification, large discrep- 
ancies have been reported in the ELL classification practices across the 
nation (see, for example, Abedi, 2004, 2005; Abedi et al., 1997). Although 
problems in the classification of ELL students is very serious and affects 
both instruction and assessment for these students, a more serious problem 
is the possibility of ELL students at the lower level of English proficiency 
distribution being misidentified as students with disabilities because stu- 
_ dents’ limitations in English may be interpreted as a sign of learning (or 
reading) disability. 

Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, and Higareda (2005) found that ELL students 
with lower levels of proficiency in LI and L2 (first and second language, 
respectively) showed the highest rate of identification in the special edu- 
cation categories. The authors also indicated that more ELL students tend 
to be placed in the “learning disability” category than in “language and 
speech impairment.” Similarly, Artiles and Ortiz (2002) found a differential 
rate of overrepresentation of ELL students in special education programs. 
For example, based on their data, 26.5% of ELLs in Massachusetts, 25.3% in 
South Dakota, and 20.1% in New Mexico were placed in special education 
programs as compared with less than 1% of ELLs in Colorado, Maryland, 
and North Carolina placed in similar programs. Rueda, Artiles, Salazar, and 
Higareda (2002) reported that in a 5-year period—1993-1994 to 1998- 
1999—the placement rate of Latino ELLs increased by 345%, while their 
overall population in the district increased by only 12% during this period 
of time. 

To examine this complex issue of classification of ELL students when 
related to eligibility for special education, we first discuss issues concerning 
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validity of classification for ELL students and then elaborate on the criteria 
for placing ELL students in learning disability category. It must be noted at 
this point, however, that issues concerning classification of students with 
learning disability are beyond the scope of this article. The aim of this 
section is to discuss some of the technical issues concerning ELL students 
who are placed in the learning disability category. (For a thorough discus- 
sion of classification issues for students with learning disabilities, see 
Bradley, Danielson, & Hallahan, 2002). 

Based on Title [IX No. 25 in the No Child Left Behind Act (2001), an LEP 
student is defined as someone who (1) is aged 3-21; (2) is enrolled or 
preparing to enroll in an elementary or secondary school; (3) was not born 
in the United States or whose native language is not English; (4) is a Native 
American, Alaskan Native, or a resident of outlying areas; (5) comes from an 
environment in which a language other than English has had a significant 
impact on an individual’s English language proficiency; (6) is migratory and 
comes from an environment where English is not the dominant language; 
and (7) has difficulties in speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the 
English language that may deny the individual the ability to meet the state’s 
proficient level of achievement, to successfully achieve in classrooms where 
English is the language of instruction, or to participate fully in society 
(No Child Left Behind Act). 

The above definition is based on information related to students’ lan- 
guage background and their level of English proficiency. Research has ex- 
pressed concerns about these sources of information. Information on 
students’ language background is obtained from the Home Language Sur- 
vey (HLS), and data on the students’ level of English proficiency are based 
on existing English language proficiency tests. Unfortunately, the validity of 
the HLS is often threatened because parents may give inconsistent infor- 
mation for a variety of reasons, including concerns over equity of oppor- 
tunity for their children, citizenship issues, and the literacy of the parent 
(see Abedi, 2005). Research has also raised concerns about the validity of 
existing English language proficiency scores as a criterion for ELL classi- 
fication. Reviewers of these tests found major differences between the con- 
tent that these tests measure and the alignment of the content of these tests 
to English as a Second Language (ESL) standards (see Abedi, 2005; Zehler, 
Hopstock, Fleischman, & Greniuk, 1994). 

Let us assume that students are correctly being classified across the cat- 
egories of ELL (ELL/non-ELL). The next question would be to look into the 
validity of criteria used for special education eligibility for these students. 
There are many different forms of disabilities with different needs and 
different characteristics. Based on the data from the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, there 
are at least 12 categories of disabilities. Among these categories, however, 
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students with learning disabilities are the largest group, constituting 46% of 
all students with disabilities (National Center for Education Statistics, 2000). 

Jenkins and O’Connor (2002) summarized some of the techniques that 
have been used for identifying students with reading disabilities (RD). Stu- 
dents with reading and/or learning disabilities often leave elementary 
school with deficient reading and writing skills, which makes early iden- 
tification and prevention important. The authors defined the foundation of 
reading as “the ability to read words; the ability to comprehend language; 
and the ability to access background and topical knowledge relevant to 
specific texts” (p. 100). A student with RD, they argued, has a weakness in 
one or more of these three foundation areas. However, during the early 
developmental stages of reading, “word-level reading skill” is the most sa- 
lient characteristic, and difficulties in this area can signal an RD. 

Jenkins and O’Connor (2002) provided instructions as what they con- 
sider “sensible actions” to identify children with reading disability based on 
research. Among the criteria suggested are assessment of the prerequisite 
skills of letter naming and phonemic awareness early in kindergarten, 
watching children as they attempt to write or spell words for clues into their 
understanding of the alphabetic principle; and recording progress in letter 
and phonemic knowledge in ways that encourage closer monitoring of 
children who appear most at risk. It is therefore clear from the discussion 
above that language factors are among the most important criteria for clas- 
sifying a student as having a learning disability. 

Students with learning disabilities and ELL students (particularly those at 
,the lower levels of English proficiency distribution) may have more diff- 
culty with test items that have unfamiliar words and/or a complex linguistic 
structure. Thus, language factors that affect the performance of ELLs may 
also influence the performance of students with learning disabilities. ‘These 
similarities between the language background characteristics and the level 
of English proficiency may make ELL students with lower levels of English 
particularly vulnerable for misclassification as students with learning and/or 
reading disabilities. 

Earlier in this article, we presented results of data analyses that showed 
larger performance gaps between ELL and non-ELLs in areas with greater 
levels of language demand. A similar trend can be seen for students with 
disabilities in general, and students with learning disabilities in particular. 
To demonstrate this trend, we present results of analyses of achievement 
test data for students identified as having disabilities/learning disability. 
These results show that these students also have difficulty in content areas 
with higher level of language demands. 

A 4-year trend of student performance in reading and math was exam- 
ined on the New York State Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) test for the 
third and sixth grades from 1995 to 1998 (New York State Education 
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Department, 1999). In all 4 years and for both grade levels, the perform- 
ance gap between the SD and non-SD students was much larger on the 
reading assessment than on the math assessment. For example, in 1995, the 
gap between the percentage of third-grade SD and non-SD students scoring 
above the state reference point was 51.6 percentage points on the reading 
assessment and 35.0 points on the math assessment. In 1998, the gap be- 
tween the percentage of SD and non-SD students scoring above the state 
reference point was 46.6 percentage points on the reading assessment and 
27.2 points on the math assessment. Similar PEP test performance gaps 
between SD students and non-SD students were seen in sixth grade. It is 
interesting to note that on a separate state assessment (Regents Competency 
Test), sixth-grade performance gaps between SD and non-SD students for 
reading and math were much smaller. Many SD students were tested on the 
Regents Competency tests as compared with the PEP tests. This discrepancy 
highlights the effect that testing only a small proportion of the SD popu- 
lation can have on the interpretation of results. 

As part of a recent CRESST study, we examined the 1998 reading and 
math Stanford 9 Test data for grades 3 and 11 for a state with a large 
student population. In each grade level, the gap in performance between 
the SD students and non-SD students was larger on the reading assessment 
than on the math assessment. For example, in grade 11, the gap between 
the mean normal curve equivalent (NCE) of SD/non-ELL and non-SD/non- 
ELL students was 23.2 on the reading assessment and 18.3 points on the 
math assessment. The gap between the mean NCE of SD/non-ELL students 
and non-SD/non-ELL students was 33.7 on the reading assessment and 
23.1 points on the math assessment. The gaps were smaller in third grade, 
but again, the SD student population had more difficulty with the reading 
assessment than with the math assessment (Abedi et al., 2003). 

In the same study, data from another state provided 1998 Stanford 9 test 
data for grades 3 and 10 in reading and math. In each grade level, the gap 
in performance between the SD students and non-SD/non-ELL students 
was larger on the reading assessment than on the math assessment. For 
example, in grade 10, the gap between the mean NCE of SD/non-ELL and 
non-SD/non-ELL students was 27.1 on the reading assessment and 21.2 
points on the math assessment. The gap between the mean NCE of SD/non- 
ELL students and non-SD/non-ELL students was 39.8 on the reading as- 
sessment and 25.7 points on the math assessment. The gaps were smaller in 
third grade, but again, the SD population had, more difficulty with the 
reading assessment than with the math assessment (Abedi et al., 2001). 

An examination of New Jersey student performance in language arts, 
science, and math in 2001 on the Elementary and Grade School Proficiency 
Assessments (ESPA & GSPA) for fourth and eighth grades revealed that in 
each grade level, the gap in performance between the SD students and non- 
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SD students was larger on the language assessment than on the science and 
math assessments (New Jersey Department of Education, 2001). For ex- 
ample, in fourth grade, the gap between the percentage of students scoring 
in the partially proficient category of SD and non-SD/non-ELL students was 
39.6 on the language arts assessment, compared with 20.1 on the science 
assessment and 33.2 points on the math assessment. In eighth grade, the 
gap between the percentage of students scoring in the partially proficient 
category of SD and non-SD/non-ELL students was 56.9 on the language arts 
assessment, compared with 42.5 on the science assessment and 52.7 points 
on the math assessment. 

These findings once again clearly suggest that language factors not only 
influence the performance of ELL students, but they also affect the per- 
formance of students with disabilities, particularly those identified as having 
learning disabilities. 


DISCUSSION 


Federal and state legislation calls for equal educational opportunity and 
inclusion of all students in assessments. On the other hand, research on the 
assessment and accommodation of ELL students questions the fairness of 
assessments that are used for these students, particularly those assessments 
that are developed for mainstream native English speakers. 

Studies that were summarized in this article clearly show a large per- 
formance gap in content-based assessment outcomes between English lan- 
,guage learners (ELLs) and native English speakers. However, this 
performance gap is not necessarily due to the lack of content knowledge; 
it may be due to students’ lack of English proficiency. The confounding of 
language factors with the content knowledge has raised concerns about the 
validity and authenticity of the available high-stakes assessment and ac- 
countability systems for ELLs, particularly those at the lower level of 
English proficiency. 

Assessment tools that have complex linguistic structures may provide 
poor achievement outcomes for ELLs and SDs. The results of such assess- 
ments may not be as reliable and valid for ELLs and SDs as for non-ELL/ 
non-SD students. Consequently, decisions made based on the results of 
these assessments may be problematic for ELL students and other sub- 
groups of students with language barriers. In this article, based on the 
findings of experimentally controlled studies, we illustrated that the reli- 
ability of commonly used standardized assessments in content-based areas 
may be negatively affected by the complex linguistic structure of test items, 
a construct that is not the target of assessment. We have also discussed the 
influence of linguistic complexity of test items as a source of construct- 
irrelevant variance in influencing the validity of assessment. 
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As we demonstrated in this article, there is a larger performance gap 
between ELL and non-ELLs in areas with greater levels of language demand. 
We also showed a similar trend for students with disabilities in general, and 
students with learning disabilities in particular. Therefore, language factors 
that affect the performance of ELLs may also influence the performance of 
students with learning disabilities. These similarities between the language 
background characteristics and the level of English proficiency may make 
ELL students with lower levels of English particularly vulnerable to misclas- 
sification as students with learning and/or reading disabilities. 

Thus, assessment results that are influenced by linguistic factors as 
construct-irrelevant may not be valid criteria in the classification of ELL 
students. This situation becomes even more complex when ELL students 
are being assessed for eligibility in special education. Unfortunately, as 
we demonstrated in this article, the likelihood of misclassification of 
low-performing ELL students as students with learning disabilities is not 
negligible. Care must be taken to increase the validity and authenticity of 
criteria used for eligibility of ELL students for special education. Misclas- 
sification of ELL students, particularly misidentifying them as students with 
learning disabilities, may have very serious consequences for these students. 
They may be placed in an inappropriate educational system and subse- 
quently receive inappropriate curriculum. 

Based on the results of multiple studies, cited in this article, that focus on 
the impact of language factors on assessment of the special needs student 
population, we believe that if the education community truly wants no child 
left behind, serious attention must be given to the current assessment and 
classification system for English language learners and students with dis- 
abilities, particularly ELL students with lower levels of English proficiency. 


Notes 


1 Data were obtained from four different locations in the nation. For further detail 
regarding these sites, please see Abedi, Leon, and Mirocha (2003). 

2 In the studies mentioned in the rest of this subsection, the population referred to as 
“non-SD students” does not include English language learners (ELLs); thus, the comparison 
group is less likely struggling with language. é 
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The authors argue that English language learner (ELL) language assessment policy 
and poor language tests partly account for ELLs’ disproportionate representation im 
special education. Previous research indicates that many states routinely assess ELLs’ 
first language (L1) at initial enrollment and that ELLs identified as limited in both 
languages have relatively high rates of identification in special education. Two 
common tests, the Language Assessment Scales—Oral (LAS—O) Espanol and the Idea 
Proficiency Test I-Oral (IPT) Spanish, are shown to identify 74% and 90%, 
respectively, Spanish-background ELLs (N = 145) as limited L1 students, whereas a 
natural language measure found only 2% of participants to have unexpectedly 
high morphological error rates. Correlations are provided. The authors recommend 
changes in language testing policies and practices for ELLs. 


English language learners (ELLs) are overrepresented in special education 
programs, a problem that has persisted since its earliest documentation in 
the 1960s (Artiles & Trent, 1994; Artiles, Trent & Palmer, 2004). In a study 
of within-group diversity of disproportionate representation of ELL. stu- 
dents in special education, Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, and Higareda (2005) 
found that ELLs identified by districts as having limited proficiency in both 
their native language (L1) and English (L2) showed the highest rates of 
identification in the special education categories investigated, were consist- 
ently overrepresented in learning disabilities and language and speech dis- 
abilities classes, and had greater chances of being placed in special 
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education programs as compared with the other district-defined subgroups 
of ELLs examined in the study. The present study looks specifically at select 
instruments used to assess ELLs’ oral L1 ability and raises questions about 
their validity. In this context, we discuss ELL placement in special education, 
suggesting that the confluence of policies and practices encouraging L1 oral 
language testing—used with language minority students but not with oth- 
ers—and poorly designed language tests disproportionately increases the 
chances that ELL children will be referred for special education assessment 
(and, ultimately, placement) because of poor performance on LI tests. 

We begin with an overview of current language testing policy for ELLs 
and then locate the intellectual origins of aspects of this policy in the history 
of deficit psychology. We then present results from a validity study of native 
language tests designed for ELLs in which coded speech samples of Spanish- 
speaking children are compared with Spanish-language test results, and we 
show that the language test results are dramatically misleading with respect 
to the actual Spanish-language ability of ELLs, as grounded in a theoretically 
defensible view of native language proficiency, discussed below.' We suggest 
that placement in special education is likely to be shaped by the significant 
limitations that we identify in these language assessment tests, and we offer 
recommendations for improvements. 


ELLs AND LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT POLICY 


An important responsibility of schools in the United States is to determine 
whether a child knows English sufficiently well to succeed in an all-English 
instructional setting. In Lau v. Nichols (1974), the U.S. Supreme Court in- 
terpreted Title VI of the Civil Rights Act to prohibit discrimination against 
language-minority children by ignoring their special language-related 
needs. Thus, schools must determine, for every child enrolling in school, 
whether the child is an English learner. For students identified as ELLs, 
states must offer theoretically defensible programs aimed at teaching Eng- 
lish and provide a comprehensible school curriculum comparable with that 
provided for English-speaking students (Crawford, 2004). 

An evaluation of children’s English ability is appropriate—indeed, im- 
perative—in light of these considerations. However, many states also 
require or recommend assessment of children’s native language ability, with 
the result that numerous children are identified as “non-nons’—that 1s, 
nonspeakers of both English and their home language. In a survey of state 
practices and policies, Mahoney and MacSwan (2005) found that 13 states 
require or recommend that ELL students undergo an oral native language 
assessment in addition to an English assessment as part of the ELL iden- 
tification process. These requirements/recommendations affect about a 
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Table 1. States and Other Federal Entities That Require or Recommend Native 
Language Assessment for English Language Learners (ELLs) as Part of the 
Identification Process, and the Number of ELLs in Each of These States as of 
1999-2000 








ELL Total State Percentage of Total State 

State Students Enrollment ° Enrollment 
Arizona 125,311 850,840 14.73% 
Connecticut 20,190 553,993 3.64% 
District of 

Columbia IMR 77,194 6.71% 
Hawaii 12,879 185,860 6.93% 
Illinois 143,855 2,027,600 7.09% 
Mississippi 1,799 500,716 0.36% 
Ohio 16,841 1,836,554 0.92% 
Oklahoma 28,823 627,032 4.60% 
Oregon 43,845 545,033 8.04% 
South Dakota 5,495 131,037 4.19% 
Texas 554,949 3,991,783 13.90% 
Virgin Islands 1223 20,866 5.86% 
Virginia 31,675 1,133,994 2.79% 
Total 1,043,614 12,482,502 8.36% 





quarter of the nation’s 4,416,580 ELL students, who in turn make up 9.33% 
of the nation’s total reported population of 47,356,089 students (Kindler, 
2002). Relevant state-level student frequencies and percentages are shown 
in Table 1. Assessments of this nature may also be carried out elsewhere at 
the initiative of districts and schools in the absence of explicit state policy, 
which has been in flux in recent years under the influence of the No Child 
Left Behind Act (NCLB) of 2001. Table 2 presents the most commonly used 
tests of native language proficiency, as reported by state survey participants 
(Mahoney & MacSwan). 

Explicit rationales for administering native language assessments to ELL 
students are hard to find. Although it is difficult to know the origin of the 
practice, the belief that minorities may have “limited language ability” and 
that this limited ability is related to difficulties at school has a long history in 
educational psychology and contemporary bilingual education theory. 


Table 2. Tests Used by States for Native Language Assessment 








Instrument Number of States 
Language Assessment Scale-Spanish (LAS) 11 
Idea Proficiency Test-Spanish (IPT) 10 
Woodcock-Munoz-Spanish 5 
Bilingual Inventory of Natural Language (BINL) 1 
Bilingual Syntax Measure-Spanish (BSM) 1 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Spanish (PPVT) 1 
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Below, we explore conceptions of language ability in minority children and 
argue that it is conceptually indistinguishable from classical prescriptivism, 
the view that some language varieties are inherently inferior to others. 


CONCEPTIONS OF LANGUAGE ABILITY AMONG MINORITY 
CHILDREN AND CLASSICAL PRESCRIPTIVISM 


Dittmar (1976) traced the origin of what he termed “the Deficit Hypothesis” 
to Schatzmann and Strauss (1955), who had interviewed members of the 
lower class and middle class about their impressions and experiences after 
the occurrence of a disaster. They found that the former used lots of emo- 
tional language, which reputedly gave rise to what the authors called 
“elliptical syntax.” Schatzmann and Strauss concluded that the lower classes 
only conveyed their meaning “implicitly,” while the educated classes con- 
veyed their meaning “explicitly.” 

Bereiter and colleagues (Bereiter & Engelmann, 1966; Bereiter, Engel- 
man, Osborn & Reidford, 1966) similarly sought to explain lower 
educational achievement of African-American preschoolers by pointing to 
inherent linguistic deficiencies. These researchers reported that the four- 
year-olds they studied communicated by gestures, “single words,” and “a 
series of badly connected words or phrases” (Bereiter, Engelman, Osborn & 
Reidford, 1966, p. 114). The authors reported that, “without exaggerat- 
ing,” the children in the study could ‘make no statements of any kind,” and 
could not ask questions (p. 114). As one component of the assessment, 
children were asked to look at a picture of a squirrel in a tree and answer 
' the question, “Where is the squirrel?” In response, children tended to 
answer, “In the tree,” a response which Bereiter and colleagues 
characterized as illogical and badly formed; rather, an answer expressed 
as a complete sentence was required, such as “The squirrel is in the tree” 
(Bereiter, Engelman, Osborn & Reidford, 1966, p. 121). 

As Dittmar (1976) noted, deficit theories of language ability typically 
define the characteristics of “better speech” in terms of those characteristics 
that poor people lack. In other words, rather than looking to a theory of 
language structure and acquisition to define what is linguistically well 
formed or developmentally appropriate, dichotomies are generated that 
position the language of the educated classes as the developmental goal or 
an improved version of the language of the unschooled. 

In the context of distinguishing a disability from a difference, Artiles and 
Trent (1994) noted that 


the notion of disability is concerned with atypical functioning or edu- 
cational performance due to biological, psychological, and/or social 
factors. The level of functioning for individuals with disabilities falls in 
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the lower portion of the normal distribution curve. The notion of 
disability exists because we have established parameters to judge when 
a person functions anatomically, physiologically, intellectually, and/or 
psychosocially within the limits of what is considered typical. On the 
other hand, cultural diversity is not defined—at least theoretically—by 
a standard parameter of functioning. Although it is also concerned 
with the idea of difference, it is not—unlike the disability construct— 
inherently linked to the notion of deviance. (p. 424) 


Humans learn because they are innately (biologically, anatomically) endowed 
with the capacity to do so. Their biological makeup interacts with a specific 
environment that is socially and culturally situated. With regard to language 
acquisition, we expect children to acquire the language of the specific speech 
community in which they grow up, along with whatever features of the lan- 
guage that might be stigmatized in the dominant social group. If a child 
successfully acquires the language of her speech community, we view the 
learner as functioning normally from a linguistic point of view. If not, there 
may be reason to suspect that the child has a language-related learning dis- 
ability. However, whether the child’s language is in any way similar to that of 
another speech community—for instance, the community of speakers who 
constitute the educated classes—is entirely irrelevant to the question of 
whether the child speaks her language fluently or proficiently. 

Valencia (1997) defined a deficit model as a theory that posits “that the 
student who fails in school does so because of internal deficits or deficien- 
cies” manifested “in limited intellectual abilities, linguistic shortcomings, 
lack of motivation to learn and immoral behavior” (p. 2). The transmitters 
of these deficits, according to Valencia, have typically been located in gen- 
etics, culture, class, and familial socialization. A linguistic deficit theory, 
more narrowly, attempts to legitimate the social stratification of linguistic 
differences by positing the existence of properties of the language system 
that in some way represent the socially stigmatized variety as inherently 
inferior to other varieties. Dichotomies such as explicit/implicit, formal/in- 
formal, and restricted/elaborated are used to label these differences, with no 
explicit linguistic arguments presented to justify the claim that the varieties 
are in some way hierarchically related. Or, as in the case of Bereiter’s test, 
the linguistic behavior of a member of the educated classes who is know- 
ingly performing an academic task is arbitrarily used as the standard of 
linguistic correctness, again offered without justification (Labov, 1970). 

It is to be noted that verbal deficit theory is conceptually closely related to 
classical prescriptivism, the view that one or another language or variety of 
language has an inherently higher value than others (Crystal, 1986; Pinker, 
1994; Postal, 1972). Prescriptivists have often characterized minority lan- 
guages or language varieties as “inexpressive,” “primitive,” or lacking 
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complexity in comparison with their own language. The “standards” re- 
garding English usage, which are familiar in U.S. language arts curricula 
and found in influential prescriptive grammars, typically draw upon Latin- 
ate analyses advanced in the late 19th and early 20th centuries and used to 
validate varieties of speech associated with the educated classes in England 
and the United States (Baugh & Cable, 1978). Linguists, by contrast, took 
on the project of describing a wide range of linguistic diversity using the 
same taxonomy for all languages; this project, spurred by leading figures of 
American structuralism like Leonard Bloomfield, led to the conclusion that 
all languages, even the so-called primitive languages, were equally complex. 
This research agenda seriously threatened traditional distinctions used to 
legitimize the concentration of privilege and social prestige in the hands of 
the educated classes. Newmeyer (1986) adds, 


As long as American structuralists confined their campaign to the 
languages of remote tribes, they did little to upset their colleagues in 
departments of modern and classical languages—in which almost all 
linguists were situated in the interwar years. But such was certainly not 
the case when they began crusading for the linguistic equality of all 
dialects of English and other literary languages, no matter how “sub- 
standard” they were regarded. This egalitarian view came in direct 
conflict with the long-seated tradition in the humanities that values a 
language variety in direct proportion to its literary output. (p. 42) 


Verbal deficit theories are also deeply embedded in contemporary research 
' on the education of ELLs, typified by Cummins’ threshold hypothesis and 
well-known distinction between basic interpersonal communication skills 
(BICS) and cognitive-academic language proficiency (CALP). Cummins 
(1979) argued that “semilingualism”—later termed “limited bilingualism” 
(Cummins, 1981)—could be used to explain bilingual students’ difficulties 
at school as part of the threshold hypothesis. Cummins defined semilin- 
gualism as “low level in both languages,” or “less than native-like command 
of the vocabulary and syntactic structures” of both languages (1979, pp. 
930, 238). Although the threshold hypothesis is widely accepted, no em- 
pirical evidence has been presented to support the “semilingualism” thesis 
embedded within it. Paulston (1983), for instance, reviewed numerous 
Scandinavian studies that sought linguistic evidence for the existence of 
semilingualism in Sweden. She concluded that “there is no empirical evi- 
dence to support the existence of such a language development hiatus as 
[semilingualism]” (p. 42). More recently, MacSwan (2000) reviewed reputed 
evidence from studies of language variation, linguistic structure, school 
achievement, and language loss, and concluded that all of it was either 
spurious or irrelevant to the construct. 
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Cummins has expressed a preference for the term academic language over 
CALP, and interpersonal communication skills over BICS in recent discussions 
of the BICS/CALP distinction, but the basic definition of the dichotomy 
remains unchanged (Cummins, 2000). According to Cummins (2000), 
“Considerably less knowledge of language itself is usually required to func- 
tion appropriately in interpersonal communicative situations than is 
required in academic situations” (p. 35), whereas academic language 
generally involves “much more low frequency vocabulary, complex gram- 
matical structures, and greater demands on memory, analysis, and other 
cognitive processes” (p. 36). A problem here, as with semilingualism and 
other varieties of the verbal deficit theory, lies in equating the language of 
school—and hence the language of the educated classes—with language 
that is inherently more complex and richer, and that places greater 
demands on cognitive resources. It follows from these assertions that the 
language of school is in some regard an improved version of the language 
of other contexts, a claim that is not adequately supported by the empirical 
and theoretical arguments presented. 

Indeed, to demonstrate these claims, proponents must present some 
reasonable evidence that academic language actually has the properties that 
they attribute to it. The matter is especially compelling given the similarities 
with traditional prescriptivism. The attribution of special “complex gram- 
matical structures” and greater cognitive demands to the language of the 
educated classes would appear to have disturbing implications for the lan- 
guage of the unschooled or of children of lower socioeconomic status, and 
hence for their cultural. and linguistic identities (see MacSwan & 
Rolstad, 2003, for further discussion.) 

Moving beyond the taxonomic analyses of the early structuralists, linguists 
began to study the nature of the mind/brain and its relation to acquisition. 
This research tradition, now well established, attributes our knowledge of 
language and our ability to acquire it to innately given properties of our 
biology, with peripheral effects of the environment visible in the form of 
surface-level cross-linguistic differences. As Chomsky (1965) noted, 


A consideration of the character of the grammar that is acquired, the 
degenerate quality and narrowly limited extent of the available data, 
the striking uniformity of the resulting grammars, and their inde- 
pendence of intelligence, motivation and emotional state, over wide 
ranges of variation, leave little hope that much of the structure of 
language can be learned by an organism initially uninformed as to its 
general character. (p. 58) 


Chomsky’s statement paints a picture of children as inwardly driven lan- 
guage learners who acquire their language perfectly and without instruction. 
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Indeed, during the most active acquisition period (ages 2-6), children 
learn approximately 10-12 new words a day, often on one exposure and in 
highly ambiguous contexts (Gleitman & Landau, 1994). Children know 
things about elementary aspects of sentence structure for which they have 
no evidence at all (Pinker, 1994), and in cases of creolization, children ac- 
quire syntactically and morphologically complex linguistic systems in ac- 
cordance with principles of Universal Grammar in the presence of highly 
degenerate, rudimentary adult language input (pidgins) (Bickerton, 1981). 
In an extensive review of research on child language in the preschool years, 
Tager-Flusberg (1997) reported that “by the time children begin school, 
they have acquired most of the morphological and syntactic rules of their 
language” (p. 188) and possess a grammar essentially indistinguishable 
from adults. 

Given these facts, it is surprising to find that numerous ELLs in the 
United States are classified as “non-nons,” children with limited ability in 
both languages, while majority language children do not tend to be so 
classified, and indeed are not even tested. The practice of testing the native 
language ability of ELL students appears to have arisen from the expect- 
ation that such children may have inherent linguistic deficiencies, an ex- 
pectation that is likely rooted in persisting deficit models in educational 
psychology and language minority education. If the tests used to so classify 
children are likewise found to be rooted in erroneous conceptions of lan- 
guage ability, we may conjecture that the overrepresentation of ELLs in 
language and speech disabilities classes observed by Artiles and colleagues 
(2005) is likely to be an artifact of poorly designed tests routinely admin- 
‘ istered as the result of ill-conceived language testing policy. In the next 
section, we explore this possibility empirically. 


RESEARCH QUESTION, METHODS, AND DATA ANALYSIS 


RESEARCH QUESTION 


We are concerned with the following research question: Are common native 
language tests, used to identify many ELL children as having limited ability 
in the language of their own speech community, accurate measures of these 
children’s true language abilities? As examples of common native language 
tests, we focus here on the two most frequently reported (Mahoney & Mac- 
Swan, 2005; see Table 2): the Language Assessment Scales—Oral-Espanol 
(LAS—O Espanol; De Avila & Duncan, 1994) and the Idea Proficiency Test 
Spanish I—-Oral (IPT Spanish; Williams, Ballard, Tighe, Dalton, & Amori, 
1998). In referring to the “true language abilities” of these students, we 
intend to denote children’s language abilities as understood descriptively, 
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taking the standard of correctness to be the language of the actual commu- 
nities in which children acquired their native language rather than any other 
language community or context. 


STUDY PARTICIPANTS AND CONTEXTS 


Participants were selected on the basis of three criteria: native language 
background (Spanish), age (6-8), and English proficiency (nonproficient or 
limited proficiency, as determined by the English LAS, the test adopted by 
the school districts). Students included in the sample were predominantly 
the children of Mexican nationals, enrolled in grades 1-3, of lower socio- 
economic status, and represented a distribution of both male and female 
students. All students meeting the selection criteria at each school were 
invited to participate in the study, and all who responded affirmatively to 
the invitation were included in the sample (estimated to be about 80% of 
those invited). None of the students included in the study had been iden- 
tified as special education students. 

Participants were situated at two urban public schools in central Arizona 
within separate districts with predominantly low-income and _ racially 
diverse student bodies. Six native-Spanish-speaking graduate and under- 
graduate research assistants (five of Mexican and one of Panamanian back- 
ground) administered the language tests and interviewed the students for 
the purpose of obtaining the language samples. All interviews were con- 
ducted in Spanish on-site at the two schools. Research assistants were 
trained to administer the language assessments by a certified bilingual 
school psychologist who was also a graduate student researcher associated 
with the full range of project responsibilities. 

Because of scheduling difficulties and sample attrition, we were not 
able to collect all data points on all study participants. For instance, although 
180 students participated in some way in the study, language samples 
were collected on 145 of these, the LAS—O Espanol was administered to 
161 students, and the IPT Spanish to 174. Other tests were also admin- 
istered, but only the results from the two most common tests are presented 
here. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Language Assessment Scales—Oral Espanol (LAS—O Espavol) 


As its name suggests, the LAS—O Espajfol is an oral test of Spanish and is 
individually administered. Two forms are available, 1B (grades 1-6) and 2B 
(grades 7-12). The short form of Form 1B, used in the study, consists of 
three parts. Part | is intended to assess children’s vocabulary and is made 
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up of 20 items; the examiner asks the child to identify words for places and 
actions illustrated on picture cards. Part 2 assesses listening; the examiner 
plays a tape recording illustrated with a picture and asks the child to answer 
10 comprehension questions. In part 3 of the test, the child is asked to listen 
to a tape-recorded story, again illustrated with pictures; the child retells the 
story, which the examiner transcribes. Part 3 is scored holistically on the 
basis of a rubric moving from 0 (no response or “I don’t know”) to 5 
(“articulate and elaborated” speech; De Avila & Duncan, 1989, p. 17). 

The test developers refer to the theory of language proficiency under- 
lying the test construct as the probabilistic approach; the approach assumes 
a linear relationship between linguistic proficiency and academic achieve- 
ment, and defines the passing score as the point at which children’s lan- 
guage proficiency intersects with the 50" percentile on a test of academic 
achievement. The developers do not address the linguistic characteristics of 
the test and how the items relate to a specific theory of linguistic knowledge, 
except to say that the test items were selected “according to linguistic 
theory and prior experience [to tap] different elements of oral processing 
thought to be important in school” (De Avila & Duncan, 1989, p. 3). For 
Form 1B, the developers reported an alpha coefficient of 0.9572 for part 1 
(Vocabulario), 0.886 for part 2 (Vamos a Escuchar), and interrated reliability 
of 0.877 and 0.837 (depending on the prompt used) for part 3 (Cuentos). 
The test is intended to be used for the purposes of identification, placement 
and reclassification of ELL students. Student scores are classified as nonpro- 
ficient Spanish speaker, limited Spanish speaker, or proficient Spanish speaker. 


"The Idea Proficiency Test I—Oral, Grades K-6—Spanish, 2" Edition (IPT 
Spanish) 


The IPT Spanish consists of six parts, called levels A-F. Each level is de- 
signed to test a variety of skill areas and is intended to reflect an increasing 
level of difficulty as students progress from one level to the next. At the end 
of each level, a score box indicates whether a student’s score within a level 
warrants that the student stop the test at the given level or advance to the 
next. In discussing theoretical considerations related to language profi- 
ciency, the test developers indicate that “theories of language acquisition 
and language learning have been taken into consideration in the construc- 
tion of the IPT I-Oral Spanish” (Amori & Dalton, 1996, p. 3). Each test item 
is explicitly associated with a specific skill area (vocabulary, comprehension, 
syntax, and verbal expression), BICS or CALP, a placement on Bloom’s 
Taxonomy, and a hypothesized stage of language acquisition. The test 
developers reported an alpha coefficient of 0.99. A table defines a student's 
level score as non-Spanish speaking, limited Spanish speaking, or fluent Spanish 
speaking, factoring in grade level. 
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In the present study, both the LAS-O Espanol and the IPT Spanish were 
scored by native-Spanish speaking research assistants, except in the case of 
the more subjective story retelling task of the LAS-O Espanol; to protect 
against researcher bias, this section was scored externally by a professional 
consulting firm recommended by the test publisher. 


Natural Language Samples 


Linguists concerned with the study of child language acquisition and lan- 
guage disabilities collect natural language samples as standard practice. A 
large corpus of such samples, along with tools for analysis, is maintained by 
Brian MacWhinney as part of the CHILDES (Child Language Data Ex- 
change System) Project.” Using common methods in the study of language 
acquisition, the children involved in the present study were asked to inter- 
act with a native speaker of Spanish and to tell a story about a boy and a frog 
from a Mercer Mayer picture book with no text (Mayer, 1969). Spanish 
speech samples of each child telling the whole story depicted in the picture 
book were individually videotaped, transcribed word for word, and coded 
using MacWhinney’s (2000) standard CHAT (Codes for the Human 
Analysis of Transcripts) format, as modified by Curtiss, MacSwan, Schaef- 
fer, Kural, and Sano (2004a) and adapted to Spanish by Valadez, MacSwan, 
and Martinez (2002). The accuracy of transcription and coding was double- 
checked by a second transcriber/coder; all interviewers and coders were 
native speakers of Spanish. All but one transcriber was a native speaker, and 
the one nonnative was highly proficient and always second-checked by a 
native speaker. Differences of opinion regarding transcription or coding 
required consultation and resolution among members of the research team. 

Our coding system emphasized grammatical morphology for a variety of 
reasons. Research on child language development, largely due to the influ- 
ence of Brown (1973), has focused on the development of grammatical 
morphemes as an index of a child’s linguistic maturity. More recently, how- 
ever, linguistic theory has become increasingly focused on the role of gram- 
matical morphemes and functional categories in syntax. In this perspective, 
the mapping of linguistic structure is assumed to consist of two components: 
(1) a lexicon, which varies across languages and, to a lesser extent, across 
individuals, and (2) a mental system of computational rules and principles, 
taken to be invariant across human languages. Differences between, say, 
Spanish and English, or between any two languages, relate to difference in 
the lexicon, mapped by. the computational system into various surface forms. 
These linguistic differences are generally taken to be confined to the func- 
tional categories of the lexicon, which bear inflectional morphemes (some- 
times abstract). This theoretical framework, adopted here, represents the 
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current instantiation of generative grammar as developed within contem- 
porary linguistic theory (Chomsky, 1995, 2004). 

On this perspective, knowledge of language is understood to be a purely 
linguistic construct, reflecting a grammatical system which consists of the 
rules and principles that govern syntax (word order), morphology (prin- 
ciples of word formation), and phonology (pronunciation), and that inter- 
face with principles of discourse, pragmatics, and semantic interpretation. 
Speakers and communities differ with regard to the particular form 
that these principles might take, resulting in the formation of distinctive 
varieties and conventions on language use; but each community nonetheless 
has a language just as rich and complex as the next (Crystal, 1986; Milroy & 
Milroy, 1999; Newmeyer, 1986). Because language is an inherent human 
ability, it becomes extremely important to distinguish it from other domains 
of knowledge, such as academic knowledge acquired in the specific cultural 
setting of school. School, like any environment, will have effects on children’s 
language, but the specific ways in which school alters our language do not 
amount to qualitative differences from a linguistic point of view. 

For purposes of illustration, we present the following example of a coded 
utterance, with translation provided in brackets: 


*MAR: El nino se esta durmiendo, y la rana se escapo. 
[The boy is going to sleep, and the frog escaped] 

Ymor: DART|el D|nifio REF|se IAUX|esta-3Ss dormir-ido 
CONJ|y DART|la D|rana REF|se IT|escapar-r3spret 

%lex: N|nino N|dormir N|rana V|escapar 


Errors of selection (for instance, where /a is used when el is required for the 
morphological category DART) are prefixed with = (equal sign); errors 
of omission (where a category such as DART or IAUX is missing altogether) 
are suffixed with=0. The coding system was developed around three 
functional systems known as the I-system (inflectional), the D-system (de- 
terminer) and the C-system (complementizer). Each code on the morpho- 
logical tier (Yomor:) is separated by a vertical line (|) from the morpheme 
that it classifies. Inflectional morphemes are separated from stems with a 
hyphen (-). The system permits the calculation of morphological error rate 
from the total number of functional categories and total number of errors in 
such categories, per transcript. A full implementation of the syntactic coding 
system of Curtiss and colleagues (2004b) was not needed given the specific 
aims of the study; instead, each utterance that evidenced an anomaly in 
word order was flagged as an error on the syntactic tier of the coded tran- 
script. The syntactic error rate was calculated from the total number of 
utterances and total number of utterances flagged as syntactically ill formed 
in each transcript. A detailed description of the coding system and the 
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significance of other codes illustrated above may be reviewed in Curtiss and 
colleagues (2004a, 2004b). 

It is important to note that a form was considered an error only if its 
presence or absence did not conform to the language of the child’s speech 
community. For example, in an expression such as el rana, the article would 
be marked as a selection error; if missing altogether but contextually re- 
quired, it would be marked as an error of omission. However, regional 
variation such as pa’ tras (para atras, “over there”) and onde (donde, ““where’’), 
among others, were not marked as errors for children whose speech com- 
munities used such forms. Determinations regarding acceptable regional 
variation were made in consultation with adult members of relevant speech 
communities and with reference to published documentation regarding 
linguistic variation in Spanish, principally Lipski (1994). 

As described by Curtiss and colleagues (2004a), the validity of this coding 
system is tied to an external criterion—namely, linguistic theory—devel- 
oped out of a rich history of empirical inquiry. Reliability, a necessary con- 
dition of validity (American Psychological Association and National Council 
on Measurement in Education, 1985), indicates the degree to which re- 
peated coding events of the same transcript will yield similar measures. For 
each utterance and structure in a given transcript, coders must render a 
judgment regarding the grammaticality of the expression. If different cod- 
ing events for the same transcript involve different grammaticality judg- 
ments on the part of coders, then scores will differ with respect to the 
measure of error in the respective structure or category under analysis. ‘To 
guard against this threat to validity, we invoked Labovy’s (1975, p. 31) con- 
sensus principle (“If there is no reason to think otherwise, assume that the 
judgments of any native speaker are characteristic of all speakers of the 
language”) and clear case principle (“Disputed judgments should be shown 
to include at least one consistent pattern in the speech community or be 
abandoned. If differing judgments are said to represent different dialects, 
enough investigation of each dialect should be carried out to show that each 
judgment is a clear case in that dialect’). 


FINDINGS 


Table 3 presents frequencies of students’ Spanish language proficiency lev- 
els by test. Frequencies are presented for all students in the study for whom 
LAS-O Espafol or IPT Spanish scores were available and for the subset of 
participants for whom we were also able to collect natural language samples. 
Note that the distributions are similar for both groups, with 74% (N = 119) 
of all students testing below the expected “fluent” threshold, and 73% 
(N= 95) of students with language samples available testing below the 
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fluent threshold on the LAS-O Espanol. With regard to the IPT Spanish, 
we see remarkably few students scoring in the fluent range, at only 10% 
(N= 17) for all students and only 9% (N= 13) for students for whom a 
natural language sample was available. In both instances, approximately 
90% of students fall below the fluent threshold. These data are presented to 
demonstrate that large numbers of ELLs are identified as less than fluent in 
their native language by both tests. The subgroup of students for whom 
language samples were also available is presented to show that the distri- 
bution of scores for the whole group and the subgroup is similar for each 
test, increasing our confidence that the subgroup is representative of all the 
students in the study with language test scores. 

Now consider Table 4, which presents frequencies of morphological and 
syntactic error rates for study participants by specified ranges and by test, 
and Table 5, which presents these frequencies for all students in the study 
for whom a natural language sample was available. Here one sees a dra- 
matically different picture of the language ability of the children tested. For 
example, whereas the LAS—O Espanol identified nearly three quarters of 
this group as limited in their L1, the analysis of the natural language sample 
shows the proportion of error to be highly constrained within a very narrow 
range, falling at 5% or less for the vast majority of students, and at 10% or 
less for 97% of students for morphology, and 100% of students for syntax. 

Figure | graphically illustrates differences in the distribution of profi- 
ciency ratings based on the LAS—O Espanol, the IPT Spanish, and the 
natural language sample. For purposes of Figure 1, we will regard children 
, with relatively low and expected morphological error rates (below or near 
10%) as proficient speakers of Spanish, and those with somewhat higher 
morphological error rates as “limited” on the natural language sample (we 
discuss the meaning of “limited” in this context below). 

Our research question asks whether common tests used to identify ELLs 
as having limited ability in their native language measure the true language 
ability of these students. ‘To address this question, we calculated correlation 
coefficients among the LAS—O Espanol, the IPT Spanish, and morpho- 
logical error rate, displayed in Table 6. Error rate is inverted in the table so 
that higher values will indicate stronger performance, making them parallel 
to the proficiency levels of the LAS Espanol and the IPT Spanish. Although 
some of the correlations are statistically significant, the relationships among 
the measures were all found to be very weak. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Let us now return to the research question we posed at the outset: Are 
common native language tests, used to identify many ELL children as hay- 
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Table5. Rate of Error in Morphology and Syntax in the Spanish Natural 
Language Sample for All Study Participants with Natural Language Samples 














Morphology Syntax 
Percent Error Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
5% or less 135 93% 145 100% 
6%-10% 6 4% 0 0% 
12%-13% 2 1% 0) 0% 
17% 2 1% 0 0% 
Total 145 100% 145 100% 





ing limited ability in the language of their own speech community, accurate 
measures of these children’s true language abilities? 

We presented data showing that children in our sample were classified as 
fluent, limited, and nonspeakers of Spanish, the language of their own 
speech communities, on both the LAS—O Espafol and the IPT Spanish, two 
of the most widely adopted native language proficiency tests (Mahoney & 
MacSwan, 2005). Although the LAS—O Espanol classified approximately 
three quarters of children as less-than-fluent speakers of their L1 (that is, 
limited or nonspeakers), the IPT Spanish so classified approximately 90% of 
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Figure 1. Proportion of Students in Each Proficiency Category for the LAS-— 
O Espanol, IPT Spanish, and the Natural Language Sample 
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Table 6. Pearson Correlations Among the LAS-O Espanol, the IPT Spanish, and 
Morphological Error Rate (Inverted) 








Morphological IPT Spanish 
Error Rate LAS-O Espanol Proficiency 
(Inverted), Proficiency Level Level 
Morphological _—_‘ Pearson 1.00 21 9** 2390 e% 
Error Rate Correlation 
(Inverted) Sig. (2-tailed) 001 .005 
N 145 131 139 
LAS-O Espanol Pearson 21 9** 1.00 .092 
Proficiency Level Correlation 
Sig. (2-tailed) 001 .246 
N 131 161 161 
IPT Spanish Pearson ae 092 1.00 
Proficiency Level Correlation 
Sig. (2-tailed) 005 .246 
N 139 161 174 





**Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (two-tailed). 


the children we tested (see Table 3). These results are extraordinary in light 
of research conducted over the last half century on language acquisition, 
which has shown all normal children to achieve linguistically and to do so 
effortlessly and in the absence of instruction (Pinker, 1994). The divergence 
of these test results with research findings raises doubts regarding the con- 
struct validity of the test instruments, leading us to question the tests’ the- 
oretical foundations. 

Indeed, neither test is constructed with an appropriate and theoretically 
defensible conception of language proficiency. The probabilistic approach, 
offered as the theory of language proficiency underlying the LAS-O 
Espanol, is introduced by the test developers with no prior status among 
linguists or other language researchers (De Avila & Duncan, 1989). The 
approach “assumes a linear relationship between linguistic proficiency and 
academic achievement” (p. 7). In other words, language proficiency is 
understood to be higher among speakers with higher academic achieve- 
ment and lower among speakers with lower academic achievement, pre- 
cisely the assertion of the prescriptivists who defined “better speech” in 
terms of those characteristics that the unschooled lacked. The prescriptivist 
underpinnings of the LAS-O Espafiol are well represented in the test it- 
self—as one sees in the scoring rubric for the story-retelling task—assigned 
50% weight on the basis of its “theoretical and empirical importance” 
(De Avila & Duncan, 1996, p. 23). Here, a child’s response is assigned a 
higher score because it increasingly approximates that of “a proficient 
speaker of standard [emphasis added] Spanish” (De Avila & Duncan, 1996, 
p. 5). The authors present no actual analysis of language proficiency as a 
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mental or social construct, and no attempt is made to relate the test or its 
underlying theory to linguistics, language acquisition, or other language- 
related research. (For a critical discussion of the Pre-LAS Espafiol, a related 
instrument, see MacSwan, Rolstad, & Glass, 2002.) 

Although the developers of the IPT Spanish make reference to published 
research on language acquisition, the literature is not properly represented, 
and theoretically divergent notions are combined in a surprising and 
unorthodox fashion. For instance, after describing classical “stages” of lan- 
guage acquisition associated with infants and toddlers, the IPT Spanish 
developers incorrectly indicate that these stages of acquisition continue into 
the elementary school years. The developers then discuss “constructs of 
language proficiency that exist in less visible form,” such as CALP and 
Bloom’s Taxonomy, and coin the term higher order language skills, which they 
define as “syntax, semantics, pragmatics” (Amori & Dalton, 1996, p. 3)— 
aspects of language that Cummins (1981) would be more likely to include in 
his “species minimum,” or BICS. The authors do not offer an operational 
definition of these “less visible” forms of language proficiency; however, 
both CALP and Bloom’s Taxonomy are usually defined to reflect language 
used in academic contexts so that the language of the educated classes is 
again privileged as developmentally superior. Indeed, just like Bereiter and 
colleagues, who required so-called proficient speakers to answer in com- 
plete sentences, the IPT Spanish requires children to provide answers 
complete with subject and predicate on several items—even in Spanish, a 
language that does not require overt subjects (see MacSwan, 2005, for fur- 
» ther discussion). 

Because we wished to compare the results of the LAS—O Espanol and 
IPT Spanish with a better measure of children’s language ability, we ad- 
ditionally presented an analysis of coded language samples. The coding 
system attended to very narrow and specific details of children’s grammat- 
ical knowledge and focused on functional categories associated with overt 
morphology. The focus on children’s knowledge of morphology was 
justified in terms of current theories of the architecture of the human 
language faculty (Chomsky, 1995) and a long research tradition in child 
language acquisition and language disorders. The analysis of the natural 
language samples is tied to a rich theoretical and empirical tradition and 
involves highly detailed morpheme-by-morpheme analysis of a child’s lan- 
guage. It involves a relatively natural use of language and respects children’s 
home linguistic communities as the proper models of linguistic correctness. 

A crucial component of our argument relies on the notion that the nat- 
ural language sample is a much better indication of a child’s true language 
ability than is either the LAS Espanol or the IPT Spanish. We believe that 
the theoretical foundation of the natural language sample and its close ties 
to a rich empirical tradition in research on child language acquisition and 
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disabilities contrast strongly with the thin and, in important respects, en- 
tirely absent theoretical foundations of the LAS Espafol or the IPT Spanish. 
Based on these considerations, we believe the natural language sample to be 
far superior a measure to either test. 

Results of the analysis of these coded data, presented in Tables 3-5, 
showed about 93% of all participants to have a morphological error rate of 
5% or less, and 97% of the study participants to have an error rate of 10% or 
less. Linguists and child language acquisition researchers assume that nor- 
mal mature speakers will evidence some degree of error due to such factors 
as slips of the tongue and fatigue. Errors of this nature are termed “per- 
formance error,” believed to result from the failure of the linguistic per- 
formance system to execute grammatical instructions due to the interference 
of nonlinguistic factors. These are errors of the sort each of us makes every 
day, errors that we often recognize ourselves as inconsistent with our know- 
ledge of language immediately after producing them. Researchers generally 
estimate the range of normal error rate in typically developing mature 
speakers to be about 10% or less (Brown, 1973; Goodluck, 1991; Reilly, 
Marchman, & Bates, 1998), while the morphological error rate among lan- 
guage-impaired children tends to be considerably higher (Bedore & Leon- 
ard, 2005; Curtiss & Schaeffer, 1997, 2004; Leonard, 1997). Hence, we 
conclude that all but 4 of the 145 study participants were well within the 
range of fluent Spanish speaker, as determined by the natural language 
sample. (We will return to the 4 children with higher error rates directly.) 

The proportion of children identified as fluent speakers of Spanish on 
the natural language measure differs considerably from what we have seen 
for the LAS—O Espanol or IPT Spanish, leading us to the conclusion that 
the latter instruments generate a plethora of false negatives. The correla- 
tion coefficients displayed in Table 6 evidence very weak relationships be- 
tween morphological error rate and both the LAS-O Espanol and IPT 
Spanish. Furthermore, the LAS—O Espanol and IPT Spanish are shown to 
have a very low correlation, an indication that the two instruments lack 
concurrent validity even when compared with each other (Campbell, 1960). 

The evidence considered here supports the conclusion that results of 
common native language tests such as the LAS-O Espanol and the IPT 
Spanish do not correctly identify the true native language abilities of ELLs. 
Although the natural language sample demonstrates the overwhelming 
majoring of children in the study to be well within the range of expected 
error rates, both the LAS—O Espanol and the [PT Spanish identified a 
majority of children as limited or nonspeakers of their native language. 

Four of the cases in Table 5 show somewhat high morphological error 
rate. We suggested in our earlier discussion that normally developing lin- 
guistic minority children acquire the language of their speech community 
effortlessly and without instruction, just as majority language children do. 
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However, like majority language children, authentic cases of language- 
related disabilities surely exist among ELLs as well. Indeed, Leonard (1997) 
suggested that as many as 5% of children have a form of specific language 
impairment (SLI). If we suspect that these 4 children may have a language- 
related disability, then the proportion of children in our sample falls within 
the expected range of language disabilities in any population of children, 
majority or minority. 

Indeed, the children in our sample whose error rate is somewhat high, 
especially the 2 children with error rates at 17%, may have such a disability. 
These children made frequent errors in gender agreement (la perro, “the 
dog”; la nino, “the child”; el rana, “the frog”) and verb tense selection, and 
left out articles in obligatory contexts. If these children are language 
impaired, we would expect similar errors in their English. Another possi- 
bility, of course, is that the Spanish-background children with unexpectedly 
high error rates may be heritage speakers of Spanish who have only par- 
tially acquired Spanish but have genuine native language ability in English. 

Further study would be needed to appropriately identify the specific 
language learning situation of the 4 children whose morphological error 
rates were unusually high; however, the data presented here are consistent 
with the view that developing children typically acquire the language of 
their speech community, and there is no reason to expect such children to 
arrive at school with limited ability in their native language any more than 
one would expect majority language children to do so. 

We noted at the outset that Artiles and colleagues (2005) had reported 
| that ELLs identified by districts—presumably using tests like the LAS—O 
Espanol and IPT Spanish—as having limited ability in both their L1 and L2 
showed the highest rates of identification in special education categories. In 
light of this finding and the conclusions reached above regarding the val- 
idity of select Spanish-language tests, we offer a theory that points to in- 
stitutional mechanisms to shed light on aspects of the problem of 
overrepresentation of ELLs, at least with respect to this specific subgroup 
of students. Spanish-background ELLs are more likely than any other stu- 
dent to undergo native language assessment because numerous states en- 
courage districts to perform native language assessments, and tests of 
Spanish are readily available commercially. Because teachers might 
reasonably refer students identified as having low ability in both languag- 
es for special education testing, where some test or another is likely to 
qualify a referred student, we can expect Spanish-background ELL 
students to be overrepresented in special education categories. Because 
the Spanish-language test results are dramatically inaccurate, misidenti- 
fying a majority of ELLs as limited in their L1, these children are very likely 
to be inappropriately placed in special education programs in large 
numbers. 
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When the National Research Council panel convened to study the prob- 
lem of overrepresentation, it asked whether overrepresentation of special 
education placements among ELLs and other minority students was due to 
“biological and_ social/contextual contributors to early development,” 
whether “the school experience itself” might somehow be responsible, or 
perhaps a combination of both (Donovan & Cross, 2002, pp. 357-359). In 
the case of many ELLs, it appears that the school experience itself may be 
responsible, but perhaps not so much at the classroom level as at the level of 
state and district language testing policy. Overrepresentation appears to 
result in important respects from institutional factors that cannot reasonably 
be construed as limitations or language-related disabilities inherent in the 
children themselves. 

We suggest here, as elsewhere (MacSwan & Rolstad, 2003; MacSwan 
et al., 2002), that the practice of routinely assessing the oral native language 
ability of minority students be abandoned. However, ELLs, like all students, 
should be referred for appropriate assessments when a genuine learning 
disability is suspected. If a language disability is suspected, the diagnosis 
must be carried out in an ELUs native language to avoid erroneous diag- 
nosis of second-language speech as a disability (Paradis, 2005). Moreover, 
we stress an important distinction between assessing a language and assessing 
in a language. To determine a student’s ability on nonlinguistic constructs 
and literacy, assessments of various kinds can and should be given in the 
language that the student is most comfortable using. Assessment for special 
education eligibility in particular should be carried out in an ELLs home 
language. 

Although natural-language sampling of the type used in our study is a 
useful method for assessing language ability, the level of analysis used by 
Curtiss and colleagues (2005a, 2005b) and adapted here may be excessive 
and too time-consuming in many instances. Restrepo (1998) has stressed the 
usefulness of language sampling and of parent interviews as methods of ap- 
propriately and correctly identifying language impairments among bilingual 
children. Along with Restrepo, we urge practitioners to engage in careful 
analysis of actual speech samples, either immediately in an interview format or 
recorded for careful study, rather than relying on commercially available 
language tests. Such analyses must be carried out by linguistically trained and 
experienced practitioners with knowledge of the language under analysis. 

For researchers, the challenge appears to be developing a conception of 
language proficiency that respects the rich resources of diverse commu- 
nities. Repudiating prescriptivist dogma, which continues to thrive in the 
form of many language tests and theories of language proficiency, is a 
matter of first-order importance. Over 30 years ago, Labov (1970) issued a 
stark rebuke to Bereiter and his colleagues, which regrettably seems as 
appropriate today as it was then: “That educational psychology should be 
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strongly influenced by a theory so false to the facts of language is unfor- 
tunate; but that children should be the victims of this ignorance is intoler- 
able” (p. 260). Let us hope that reforms in language-testing policies and 
improvements in assessment quality will be made to improve conditions for 
both ELLs and children with disabilities in the very near future. 
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Notes 


1 The term language proficiency is used ambiguously by some authors to denote oral lan- 
guage ability and oral language ability plus literacy (Cummins, 1981; see also Macias, 1993); in 
the present discussion, we will use the term proficiency when summarizing the work of those who 
prefer this term, and we will use language ability to refer unambiguously to oral language ability. 

2 The LAS-O Espanol data considered in this article are based on an earlier version of the 
test (De Avila & Duncan, 1994), not the most recent revision known as the LAS 2000 Espanol 
(De Avila & Duncan, 1998). Although we do not have data that speak specifically to the new 
version, its general similarity to the previous version of the test suggests that a study of that 
instrument would lead to conclusions similar to those reached here. 

3 Details regarding the CHILDES Project are available online at http://childes.psy.cmu. 
edu/ and in MacWhinney (2000). 
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Semilingualism Applied to the Literacy 
Behaviors of Spanish-Speaking Emerging 
Bilinguals: Bi-illiteracy or Emerging 
Biliteracy? 


KATHY ESCAMILLA 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


Language differences in the United States are largely viewed as problems that schools 
must remedy. This paradigm has created the pervasive belief that Spanish is a root 
cause of underachievement for Spanish-speaking English language learners (ELLs). 
This article examines teacher beliefs systems with regard to the above paradigm. It also 
examines informal writing assessments as tools to evaluate children’s bilingual writ- 
ing development. Fourth- and fifth-grade students were given writing prompts in 
English and Spanish. Teachers at the school read and rated the samples. Findings 
indicated that children had strengths in writing, particularly in the area of complex 
ideas. In contrast, teachers’ discussions focused on perceived weaknesses. Findings 
raise questions about using writing-sample data and teacher judgment to identify 
‘ELLs for special education. 


Ruiz (1988) and others have argued that language differences in the United 
States are largely viewed as problems that public schools must remedy. 
The language-as-a-problem paradigm has become ingrained in school 
policies and practices, particularly in districts and schools with large num- 
bers of children who are second language learners of English, and most 
especially with regard to students whose first language is Spanish. Lan- 
guage-as-a-problem paradigms create the pervasive belief that Spanish is 
the root cause of underachievement of students who are native Spanish 
speakers. 

An extreme view of the language-as-a-problem paradigm is the common 
belief among teachers and policy makers that some school-age children 
born to Spanish-speaking parents have no language (MacSwan, Rolstadt, & 
Glass, 2002). Evidence of this belief is provided by MacSwan et al., who 
documented that in 1996, the Los Angeles Unified School district reported 
having 6,800 children who were classified as “non-nons,” more commonly 
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referred to as “semilinguals.” Semilinguals are children who are thought to 
be “nonverbal in both English and their native language.” MacSwan et al 
and Valadez, MacSwan, and Martinez (2001) have raised questions about 
the validity of semilingualism as a socially constructed concept related to 
language proficiency. Sadly, the views that non-English languages are prob- 
lems and that more than one language can cause semilingualism have be- 
come erroneous axioms upon which many school policies and programs are 
based. 

This article will extend the concept of semilingualism beyond that of oral 
language and into the realm of literacy, and examine how concepts of 
semilingualism have been applied to students who are learning to read and 
write in Spanish and English in U.S. schools. For purposes of this article, I 
label the application of semilingualism to literacy as bv-illiteracy. Bi-illiteracy 
is a socially constructed concept that implies low levels of literacy in both 
English and Spanish. In this article, I argue that the language-as-a-problem 
belief among teachers and policy makers extends beyond beliefs about 
perceived oral language deficits of Spanish-speaking children into beliefs 
about literacy acquisition and achievement. 

In their seminal work on bilingual special education, Baca and Cervantes 
(2004) demonstrated that the principal reason for overrepresentation of 
ELLs in special education is biased assessment practices. They primarily 
discuss this bias with regard to formal, norm-referenced testing. This article 
adds to that literature and demonstrates that even well-intentioned infor- 
mal bilingual assessment may be biased. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Using the work of Bernhardt (1991, 2000, 2003), Grant and Wong (2003), 
and Garcia (2000), I contend that many perceived beliefs about bi-illiteracy 
are due to pervasive yet unexamined assumptions of teachers and other 
educators in schools with large numbers of second-language learners. 
These assumptions include an almost exclusive reliance on first-language 
reading and writing research in the development and implementation of 
literacy instruction and assessment programs for bilingual learners (Smith, 
Jiménez, & Martinez-Leon, 2003). First-language reading research is almost 
exclusively English-language based. This is further exacerbated by a reli- 
ance on the overwhelmingly English-speaking North American/British/ 
Australian literacy industry that drives teacher education and policy with 
regard to the development of literacy programs (Bernhardt, 2003). As some 
have coined this phenomenon, “good teaching is good teaching,” or “one 
size fits all,” implying that literacy practices found to be effective in 
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suburban Pittsburgh with monolingual English students will be equally 
effective in inner-city Los Angeles with predominantly Spanish-speaking 
students with no need for modification (Grant & Wong, 2003). These as- 
sumptions also include the widespread belief that reading processes in a 
second language may not be significantly different from those in a first 
language (Fitzgerald, 1993, 1995a, 1995b) and that learning to read in 
English as a second language is the same for all language groups. This 
assumption stems from the homogenization in labeling all second-language 
learners as English language learners (ELLs) or limited English proficient 
(LEPs) and implies that learning to read in English as a second language is 
no different for a native speaker of Farsi than for a native speaker of 
Spanish. Dubin, Eskey, and Grabe (1986) suggested that “different lan- 
guages and their different orthographic systems may require different 
reading strategies . . . or at least suggest the likelihood that various universal 
processes interact differently for optimal processing in different languages” 
(p. 29). Reliance on universal assumptions eliminates the need to study 
language-specific issues in the acquisition of literacy and biliteracy, and in- 
vites the assessment of second-language learners’ acquisition of English 
using monolingual English assessments and policies. 

In a review of the research and pedagogy in writing in one’s 
second language (L2), Hedgcock (2005) noted that overall, there is a 
dearth of L2 writing research in the literature. With regard to the 
understanding of L2 writing development, this literature review discusses 
three particular issues. The first is that the extant body of literature 
focuses on writing development in L2, not biliteracy development, 
with L2 writing development being assessed vis-a-vis the writing develop- 
ment of native speakers of the language. This is particularly true 
when English is the L2. Second, linguistic accuracy serves as the 
most influential, and therefore problematic, formal dimension known to 
influence raters’ perceptions of L2 writing. Finally, there is a gap in the 
attention in the research between outcomes and processes. L2 writing re- 
search has been focused on the outcomes of writing but rarely on the di- 
mension of day-to day classroom writing instruction, which no doubt 
influences the outcomes. 

Wiley (2005) added that there is also a dearth of research on biliteracy 
development, particularly when focused on language minority children in 
the United States. In his review of the research, Wiley identified that this 
dearth of research is partly attributable to definitional issues (e.g., how do 
we define literacy and biliteracy?), to an assessment system that only meas- 
ures literacy attainment in one language (English), and to a policy envir- 
onment that has never endorsed the kind of maintenance bilingual 
education programs that would ensure that minority students could attain 
biliteracy. In short, U.S. programs for Spanish-speaking children learning 
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English have paid scant attention to conceptualizing how to develop bilin- 
gualism and biliteracy in school. 

Added to the above is the literature on teacher beliefs and how these 
beliefs are translated into instructional practices. There is an extensive 
body of research documenting that both majority and minority teachers 
have taught in teacher education programs to believe that minority 
children come to school with deficits in background and experience 
that must be corrected by the school in order for these children to 
achieve. As hooks (1993) said, “Most teachers have been taught in class- 
rooms where styles of teaching reflected the notion of single norm of 
thought and experience. In the U.S. this has been just as true for non-white 
teachers as for white teachers” (p. 91). Because of the prevalence of “best 
practice” paradigms, if students do not respond positively to imstruction 
that is labeled as “good for everyone,” teachers frequently attribute 
the lack of effectiveness to problems within the student rather than 
to the possibility that the teacher method or approach was inappropriate 
given the population. If the “norm” is monolingual, then bilingual by def- 
inition is not normal. Researchers such as Halcon (2001) added that “the 
manifestation of mainstream ideology in teacher practices and attitudes ul- 
timately negatively affects the education of Latino children” (p. 67). Other 
researchers, such as Bartolomé and Balderrama, (2001), Nieto (1996), and 
Gay (1995), argued that although most teachers have good intentions for 
the children they teach and care deeply about them, they may have deep- 
seated racist tendencies and beliefs that they have never been asked to 
identify or examine. In short, teacher beliefs that language, culture, and 
social class is a problem, combined with a dearth of literature on the de- 
velopment of biliteracy, are enacted in teaching practices that often address 
the “problem of language” rather than the development of bilingualism 
and biliteracy. 

The above assumptions provide the conceptual framework for discussing 
bi-illiteracy as a socially constructed category. Working with second-lan- 
guage students poses several challenges for teachers who are unfamiliar 
with how a student’s second language interacts with the first. Students 
learning to write in a second language make progress in their literacy de- 
velopment in ways that differ from literacy development of English mono- 
lingual students. The reason for this is that students come to school with a 
developed oral (and often written) first language, and certain aspects of the 
first language, including orthography, phonemic system, and rhetorical 
structure, do not transfer neatly (Luther, 1997; Montafio-Harmon, 1991; 
Odlin, 1989; Pérez, 1998). As a result, linguistic rules from the first lan- 
guage that transfer to ELLs’ writing in English are often misinterpreted as a 
language problem rather than a natural progression of second-language 
literacy development (Cummins, 2001; Escamilla & Coady, 2001, 2003). 
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METHODS 


RESEARCH PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study was twofold. The first was to examine teachers’ 
perceptions of the writing behaviors of students who are learning to read 
and write in both Spanish and English in an elementary school in Colorado. 
Teacher perceptions play a significant role in labeling children as good 
writers or poor writers, and reading and writing achievement are significant 
factors in referrals of ELLs and others to special education. 


STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 


Data for this study were collected in an elementary school in a large urban 
school district in Colorado. The elementary school is located in a Spanish- 
speaking neighborhood that is composed predominantly of Mexican im- 
migrant and Mexican American families. The school is medium sized with a 
population of 475 children, of whom 89% are ethnically Latino, 47% are 
classified as ELLs whose first language is Spanish, and 97% are on free or 
reduced lunch. The Latino population of this school is overwhelmingly 
Mexican and Mexican immigrant. Although new immigrants arrive almost 
daily at the school, the majority (over 60%) of the fourth- and fifth graders 
at this school had been in the school since kindergarten. During the 
2002-2003 school year, the school received a statewide rating of “low” 
(Denver Public Schools [DPS], 2004a). School ratings are based primarily on 
the outcomes of the Colorado Student Assessment Program (CSAP) tests. 
The CSAP is Colorado’s version of wide-scale high-stakes testing. 

The elementary school implements an English language acquisition 
(ELA) program (Denver Public Schools, 2004b) for all students who are 
identified as ELLs. The ELA program is modeled after an early-exit tran- 
sitional bilingual program. In that program, students who are identified as 
ELLs and speak Spanish as a native language are provided literacy in- 
struction in Spanish for 4 years (kindergarten through grade 3). The pro- 
gram also mandates daily oral English as a second language (ESL) 
instruction. By grade 4, most of the students are transitioned into all- 
English-language instruction. 

At the time of the study, very little was known about students’ academic 
achievement in Spanish, for reading or writing, because neither the school 
nor the district assessed student achievement in Spanish. Further, academic 
achievement in English was measured only in reading and language arts via 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) test. Student achievement in writing in 
English was not formally assessed. ITBS data were not disaggregated by 
language. In 1997, the ITBS outcomes for fourth graders showed reading 
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scores in the 20" percentile, and language arts outcomes at the 23° per- 
centile. For fifth graders, reading results were at the is® percentile, and 
language arts results were at the 15'" percentile. Teacher interviews with 
both bilingual and monolingual teachers in the study indicated that teachers 
overwhelmingly attributed these outcomes to the school’s demographic 
situation, particularly to the fact that a majority of children in the school 
were native Spanish speakers and learning English as a second language. 
The bilingual teachers expressed confidence that if they had an achieve- 
ment test in Spanish, their students would do well on it. 


TEACHER PARTICIPANTS 


At the time of the study, the school had 18 full-time classroom teachers, 12 
of whom were bilingual in English and Spanish, and 6 of whom were 
monolingual English. The bilingual teachers were split evenly between na- 
tive Spanish-speaking bilingual teachers and native English-speaking bilin- 
gual teachers. Further, they were ethnically diverse, with 5 Latinas, 1 
African American, and 6 Whites. It is important to note, however, that only 
one of the bilingual teachers had specialized training in the teaching of 
literacy in Spanish, because she had been an elementary school teacher in 
Mexico prior to immigrating to the United States. Of the 12 bilingual 
teachers, 9 had advanced degrees (master’s degrees) and state-approved 
endorsements in bilingual education. All 12 of the teachers were considered 
by the district to be fully endorsed bilingual teachers because they had 
completed a district-approved 150-hour in-service training program. The 
focus of the training program was on compliance with a court order related 
to teaching second-language learners, and little training emphasis was given 
to pedagogical issues with regard to literacy and language teaching in ELA 
classrooms. 

Of the six monolingual English teachers, three had bachelor’s degrees 
and three had master’s degrees in elementary education. Five were White, 
female, and middle class, and 1 was Latino and grew up in a working-class 
family who spoke primarily English. 

Table 1 summarizes characteristics of the participating teachers. 

Research work in this school was structured through a partnership be- 
tween the University of Colorado, Denver, and the local school district. The 
partnership model was a professional development school model, and as 
such, the university partnership had four specific components: (1) preser- 
vice teacher education, (2) professional development for teachers in partner 
schools, (3) curriculum and instruction innovation, and (4) research and 
inquiry. I spent 4 years as a leadership area professor in this partnership 
school (1994-1998). During 2 of these years, doctoral students worked with 
me on the research aspects of the partnership. As a part of the partnership 
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program, teacher candidates, teachers, and professors were required to 
engage in research projects that could serve to improve instruction in the 
school. 

The year that this study was conducted was the first year that Colorado 
began the implementation of high-stakes assessments in the form of the 
CSAP. Teachers at the school were concerned about how the Spanish- 
speaking students at the school would fare on the new assessment, and they 
were particularly concerned about the writing portion of this assessment in 
English and Spanish. For these reasons, the teachers, school principal, 
teacher candidates, and university professor decided that the research pro- 
ject for the year should focus on writing. 

All teachers in the school, monolingual and bilingual, acknowledged that 
over the years, they had paid scant attention to the development of writing 
either in Spanish or English and that their literacy instruction was primarily 
focused on reading. We worked with them to develop a holistic writing 
rubric as a way to gauge writing development, in both Spanish and English, 
of students in the school. We understood that a student’s writing is greatly 
influenced by purpose and content. Thus, allowing students only a first- 
draft attempt at writing and evaluating that piece with a rubric might not 
capture what a student actually knows as a writer. Although we understood 
the limitations of using writing prompts and rubrics, we decided to use 
them to gather data on students’ writing for several reasons. First, the state 
had created a standards-based assessment system known as the CSAP, and 
the writing portion of the GSAP was going to be administered through the 
use of a writing prompt as the vehicle for assessing student writing pro- 
ficiency. Thus, we felt that using the writing prompt would be a good way to 
give the students practice for the upcoming CSAP, to provide the teachers 
with information about how the students performed on this type of writing 
assessment, and to understand how a rubric would be used to assess their 
writing. Further, the CSAP writing assessment was going to be made avail- 
able at third and fourth grade in Spanish and English. Finally, through the 
development of writing prompts, the collecting of writing samples, and the 
subsequent dialogues about student writing in both Spanish and English, 
we were able to gather data about teachers’ perceptions of student writing 
skills in both English and Spanish. 


DATA COLLECTION 


Because this particular research project was a schoolwide inquiry project, 
data in all classrooms were collected on the same days and in the same ways. 
Writing assessments were given by classroom teachers and were adminis- 
tered to the whole class on one day in early October 1997, and again in late 
March 1998. Teachers were given a protocol to administer the writing 
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prompt that specified the following administration procedures: (1) Teachers 
were asked to write the title of the writing prompt on the chalkboard. They 
were asked not to write any other information on the board. (2) Teachers 
told the students that they had 30 minutes to write about the prompt and 
that they should use their own life experiences to help them write the story. 
(3) Teachers were told specifically not to do brainstorming or to discuss 
what the students might write about before they began writing. Although 
brainstorming ideas is an excellent technique for teaching writing, the dis- 
tinction was made in this project between teaching writing and assessing 
writing. Students, therefore, did not have the benefit of other students’ 
ideas for this assessment. (4) Teachers told the students that they could doa 
rough draft, make an outline, and use a graphic organizer or other tool to 
first put their ideas on paper. (5) Teachers told students that they should 
then turn their rough draft into the final paper to be turned in. (6) Teachers 
were asked to remind students at the 15-minute mark so that they would 
have time to write a final draft. (7) At the end of 30 minutes, teachers 
collected the rough drafts (for students who chose to do them) and the final 
writing samples. (8) Fourth- and fifth-grade teachers who gathered writing 
samples in both Spanish and English were asked to collect writing samples 
in Spanish first, wait one week, and then gather the data in English. 

We collected 409 writing samples in the fall and 353 in the spring from 
students in grades 1-5. We collected writing samples in Spanish only from 
students in grades 1-3 who were learning to read first in Spanish. We 
collected writing samples in English only from students in grades 1-3 who 
were in monolingual English classrooms. We collected writing samples in 
both English and Spanish for students in grades 4 and 5. Of the 364 writing 
samples collected, 110 were from fourth- and fifth-grade students who were 
making transitions from Spanish literacy instruction to English literacy in- 
struction. Again, we did not advocate for the use of writing prompts by 
teachers, but we did recognize the increasing use of such prompts in state 
standardized tests. We also realized the value of using the writing samples as 
a tool for teachers to talk about their perceptions of students’ writing skills 
and development. We gave the first prompt in the fall (“My best birthday 
ever’). After some discussion with teachers about the prompt, we created a 
second prompt (“If I could be someone else for a day”) that was admin- 
istered in the spring. All the students had 30 minutes in which to write. 

It was decided to use a different prompt between the fall and spring for 
several reasons. Teachers at the school expressed a concern, often shared by 
researchers, that using the same forms of assessment over and over again 
creates test familiarity. If students are familiar with the testing items—in this 
case, the prompt—their outcomes may be more reflective of test familiarity 
than of any improvement in their actual writing skills. Teachers wanted to 
keep the genre the same from fall to spring, but they wanted a different 
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prompt. Each of the prompts requires a narrative style of writing, but the 
specific prompt was changed to accommodate the concern about test fa- 
miliarity. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


During the fall and spring, we structured four professional development 
opportunities (two in the fall and two in the spring) for teachers, teacher 
candidates, the principal, and the research team to meet to score and dis- 
cuss the results of these writing samples and the possible instructional im- 
plications. Professional development opportunities included two half-day 
meetings (from noon to 3:30) and two meetings conducted after school 
(from 3:30 to 5:30). Meeting agendas included the following topics: (1) 
training teachers in how to use the writing rubric to assess students’ writing 
development; (2) identifying anchor papers at each grade level; (3) having 
teachers read and rate writing samples in order to achieve interrater re- 
liability; (4) compiling results and comparing scores from the fall with those 
from the spring to assess student growth in writing in English and Spanish; 
and (5) examining student writing samples to assess skills, strategies, and 
knowledge that students were transferring across languages (see Coady & 
Escamilla, 2004; Escamilla & Coady, 2001). Writing assessments were scored 
holistically using the Escuela Brillante Spanish/English writing assessment 
(Adams County School District, 1996). 

The Escuela Brillante writing assessment is based on a 7-point scale that 
looks at student writing development on a range from 1 (not competent) to 7 
(superior). Each category has a narrative description of the writing behaviors 
that are characteristic of students at that level. For example, the level-5 
descriptor is highly competent, and the descriptor says, “The student can 
compose a series of ideas about a topic with basic skills at a level for the 
grade and with descriptive vocabulary and complicated sentence patterns. 
The paper does not contain characteristics of superior writing such as in- 
sight, fluency, creativity or vitality and richness of expression” (Adams 
County School District, 1996, p. 24). 

One of the professional development sessions was devoted to creating 
interrater reliability. Before the session, each of the 18 teachers was given 
10 papers to score independently using the Escuela Brillante rubric. Papers 
given to teachers represented a variety of writing levels and abilities. All 
12 teachers had the same 10 papers to score. Teachers brought scored 
papers to the professional development session, and scores from the inde- 
pendent reviews were compared one to another. When there were wide 
ranges in scores (e.g., one reviewer rated a paper as competent but another 
rated the same paper as superior), discussions were held about the de- 
scriptors on the rubric and how to get at a shared understanding of what 
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the descriptors meant. Widespread discrepancies in scoring either in Eng- 
lish or Spanish were uncommon, and in general, there was a high degree of 
interrater reliability. After the initial session establishing interrater reliabil- 
ity, samples were scored during the professional development sessions. 
Finally, the researchers identified anchor papers that were thought to be 
representative of each writing level. These anchor papers were used by 
teachers to score and interpret the samples. Student names were removed 
from all writing samples prior to scoring and replaced with numbers. 

During these sessions, we also asked teachers to discuss their perceptions 
about the strengths and needs of their students’ writing, both in Spanish 
and English, and we interviewed teachers individually about what they 
thought could be done to improve and enhance the writing of students at 
the school. 


‘TEACHER INTERVIEWS 


Teacher candidates and researchers individually interviewed each of the 
18 teachers. A total of 10 open-ended interview questions explored the 
teachers’ formal training in teaching literacy in Spanish and English, along 
with their beliefs about writing instruction in Spanish and English. Teachers 
were asked about how they go about teaching writing and, more specifically, 
how they help students make transitions from writing in Spanish to writing 
in English. They were specifically asked to identify issues in writing devel- 
opment when children transfer from Spanish to English writing and read- 
ing programs. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


There were three major findings regarding student emerging biliteracy and 
teacher perceptions of student development. Each is discussed below. 


FINDING 1: TEACHER KNOWLEDGE AND THEORIES ABOUT ELL 
BILITERACY 


This section summarizes teacher knowledge and theories about ELL bilit- 
eracy as it relates to the development of writing. As will be demonstrated in 
the discussion next, teachers in the study expressed contradictory beliefs 
about bilingualism and biliteracy. All the bilingual teachers, for example, 
expressed a strong belief that teaching monolingual Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren to read in Spanish first was beneficial to the development of literacy in 
English. Time and again, they expressed that Spanish literacy provided the 
basis for “transfer” to English. The monolingual teachers also demon- 
strated a knowledge of the transfer theory, and for the most part, they 
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agreed that using a child’s native language was beneficial for the ELLs. In 
discussing this idea of transfer across languages, teachers emphasized read- 
ing and not writing, and never discussed or used the word biliteracy. They 
were very familiar with theories about cross-language transfer but had little 
knowledge about the development of biliteracy. 

Bilingual teachers in the study expressed frustration about their lack of 
opportunity to develop their own skills and knowledge in teaching reading 
and writing in Spanish and in teaching emerging biliterate students. They 
only had knowledge about how teaching reading and writing in Spanish may 
differ from teaching reading and writing in English. Monolingual teachers 
expressed that they need to know more about how writing in English for 
ELLs differs from writing for monolingual English children. None of the 
teachers in the study had formal training in how literacy development in 
English for ELLs may be different than for monolingual English children. 

When discussing the children’s writing, however, the majority of teachers 
in the study were dismayed at how poorly the children wrote in both 
Spanish and English. They believed that the children’s writing in Spanish 
was particularly problematic and expressed a belief that Spanish was easier 
to learn to write than English. The overall perception was that writing in 
Spanish is easier than writing in English. Further, because teachers per- 
ceived that students were poor writers in Spanish, they concluded that they 
had few skills in Spanish to transfer to English. Thus, they concluded that 
many of the students’ writing issues in English were due to few skills in 
Spanish to transfer to English. 

Given the above, it would be easy to conclude that lack of appropriate 
teacher preparation led to persistent teacher belief in deficit explanations of 
bilingualism and emerging biliteracy. Data presented next do provide evi- 
dence that teachers in the study tended to discuss students’ writing devel- 
opment in deficit terms, and they did express concern that the students 
were not strong writers in either Spanish or English. However, during the 
course of the professional development sessions, other trends became clear 
and merit discussion in this article. 

During interview and focus group sessions, teachers expressed frustra- 
tion that the district provided a plethora of staff development opportunities 
in English literacy instruction, but not one of the teachers in the study had 
ever had an opportunity to attend a staff development session that was 
conducted entirely in Spanish on the topic of teaching of literacy in Spanish. 
Although 6 of the 12 bilingual teachers were native Spanish speakers, only 
one had formal education courses in Spanish (she immigrated to Colorado 
from Mexico). All the others had graduated from U.S. high schools and 
colleges and received all their teacher education courses, including literacy 
methods, in English. Further, they had all passed the district Spanish- 
language proficiency test required to be a designated bilingual teacher. 
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Studies by Guerrero (1997), Calder6n and Diaz (1993), and Wink and 
Flores (1992) confirmed that the majority of bilingual teachers nationally 
reported that their university course work was rarely delivered in Spanish 
and that methods classes, including literacy methods, were taught in Eng- 
lish. These same studies argue that bilingual teachers can pass Spanish 
proficiency tests but frequently report that they do not feel competent to 
deliver academic instruction in Spanish. Added to this, the monolingual 
English teachers had had very little opportunity to learn about ELL literacy 
development. Three reported having attending in-services over time, and 3 
reported learning from their peers but not having formal training. 

The fourth- and fifth-grade bilingual teachers in the study expressed the 
frustration that they had less training in second-language acquisition than 
all the other teachers in the school. In fact, the district ELA court order 
(DPS, 2004b) mandates that transition teachers (termed ELA-T) need only 
60 hours of in-service training to be fully endorsed, whereas 150 hours are 
required for all other teachers. The fourth- and fifth-grade teachers in the 
study were all designated ELA-T teachers and expressed the frustration that 
they were ill prepared and unsure about how to teach literacy in Spanish; 
they were also uncertain about appropriate methods to use during tran- 
sition from Spanish to English. Some researchers have argued that teachers 
at the transition stages need the most training to help students transfer skills 
and strategies across languages (Berman et al., 1992; De Avila, 2000; Ger- 
sten, 1996; Saunders, O’Brien, Lennon, & McLean, 1998). Teachers at this 
school who were teaching transitional students had the least. 

Data from professional development sessions and teacher interviews re- 
vealed that many teachers described themselves as people whose knowledge 
of English and Spanish was limited. They expressed concern that they did 
not know how to do the very things that they wanted their students to do. 
For example, many said that they did not know how or when to teach accent 
rules in Spanish literacy, nor did they feel comfortable having literary dis- 
cussions in Spanish. They also did not know how to help develop students’ 
literacy in English as a second language. Again, without using the word, 
they described themselves as having a form of bi-illiteracy. 

Further, all teachers reported that the literacy program, in general, fo- 
cused on the teaching of reading, not writing, and that both reading and 
writing focused on what was considered to be a generic model of “good 
practice.” Teachers discussed their perceptions of how reading should be 
taught in English and Spanish. Most confessed that they put much less 
emphasis on writing than reading. Most notably, the bilingual teachers dis- 
cussed beliefs about how reading and writing should be taught in Spanish 
and English, but none discussed literacy development through a biliteracy 
perspective. For the most part, teacher responses to interviews presented a 
view that Spanish skills could transfer to English and could provide the 
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foundation for successful literacy acquisition in English, but they observed 
that student writing samples demonstrated negative transfer from Spanish 
to English. 


FINDING 2: TEACHER ASSESSMENT OF ELL BILITERACY THROUGH 
WRITING SAMPLES 


Findings from this study indicated that early teacher assessment in this 
study was characterized by a focus on student deficits (what the students did 
not do correctly) and the attribution that these deficits were a result of 
interference or negative transfer from Spanish to English. Over time, how- 
ever, as teachers engaged in more in-depth conversations about these writ- 
ing samples, teacher assessment evolved and increasingly focused on 
emerging biliteracy. 

Monolingual English teachers independently read writing samples that 
were written in English, and bilingual teachers read some written in Span- 
ish and some written in English. Again, they initially read the papers in- 
dependently and then discussed their observations in a group. Bilingual 
teachers were asked to explain their observations and summarize the 
Spanish writing samples to their monolingual peers. After reading, scoring, 
and summarizing the results of the administration of each writing prompt, 
teachers were asked to discuss students’ writing development in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. To do this, teachers were asked to forget about the overall 
score and look at what could be learned from how the students wrote and 
what they chose to write about. This finding indicated three general trends. 
First, teachers focused on talking about students’ writing weaknesses rather 
than strengths. They emphasized student weaknesses by focusing their 
comments on conventions, mechanics, and organization rather than content 
or voice. Finally, there was overall consensus that lack of background 
knowledge (not knowing what to write about) was a significant issue in 
children’s writing in both languages. The following examples of student 
writing in Spanish serve to illustrate the basis upon which teachers came to 
these conclusions. All samples represent student writing to the spring 
prompt, “If I could be someone else for a day.” 


e Ana Barbara — Ganaria mucho dinero y me iria a repartir ese dinero a las 
personas pobres (Ana Barbara — I would make a lot of money and I would 
give that money to poor people). 


e Campos — alludar a jente pobre 0 mala para comprar una mansion para mi y 
otra para mi mama (Campos — to help poor people or sick people to buy a 
mansion for me and another one for my mother). 
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e Gobernador de Denver colorado — yo serva muy rico y ayudaria alos pobres .. . 
ayudar ami papa y ami mama (Governor of Denver — I would be very rich 
and I would help poor people ... to help my father and my mother). 


e Policia — para ensenar alos niros sobre la hiolensia para que se los fueran 
aprendiendo poco a poco sobre eso... para cuando se presente algun caso de que 
el esposo anda tomado y que golpio a su mujer y que se escape y se yebo a sus hyos 
dela casa (Policeman — To teach children about violence so that they could 
be learning little by little about this ... and so that when a case comes up 
where a husband is drunk and hits his wife so that she can escape and 
take the children). 


e Policia — para alludar a las personas y poner orden en la ciudad .. . arestaria 

a los rateros que roban y los pone en la carsel por muchos anos de prision 
(Policeman — to help people and to help keep the city safe ... I would 
arrest robbers and I would put them in jail for many years). 


e Maestra — ayudaria a los ninos de calle les hace falta comida, ropa y sapatos. 
Aunque yo no tubiera dinero lo consigueria para ayudarlos (Teacher — to help 
the street children who do not have food, clothes, or shoes. Even though 
I might not have money, I would look for some way to help them). 


Teachers expressed concern about student spelling errors, especially of 
words that they considered to be “easy” (e.g., povre, alludar, jente, yebo), their 
failure to separate words (alos, ami, dela), and especially their lack of know- 
ledge of accent marks. They also expressed concern over lack of knowledge 
' of conventions (e.g., punctuation, use of commas), and the use of long run-on 
sentences. There is ample evidence to support teachers’ concerns about 
student writing skills. Nonetheless, it is also important to note the general 
absence of dialogue about student strengths, particularly in the areas of 
expression of complex ideas and voice. Contrary to teacher beliefs that 
students lacked background knowledge, student writing indicated strong 
evidence that students in the study had deep knowledge of the social and 
economic realities of their communities and, further, had plenty of ideas for 
how to improve these conditions (see Coady & Escamilla, 2005, and 
Escamilla & Coady, 2001, for a more detailed analysis of the content of 
students’ writing in this study). Students in the study were able to express 
complex and sophisticated ideas, but teachers tended to discuss student 
writing in terms of their shortcomings and not their strengths. In short, 
teachers’ examination of Spanish writing samples led them to further con- 
clude that these children were weak writers in Spanish. 

In addition, early teacher assessment focused on the idea that writing 
issues in English could be attributed to negative transfer from Spanish. 
During interviews and professional development sessions, all teachers, 
both bilingual and monolingual, expressed the knowledge that skills and 
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strategies learned in one language transfer to another.They understood 
that this was a rationale for the ELA program and for teaching children to 
read and write in Spanish. However, during the course of the project, it 
became apparent that the perception of a positive relationship between 
Spanish and English literacy held for reading but not for writing. As teach- 
ers examined the English writing samples of children in the study, the 
majority expressed concern that the problem with English writing was 
Spanish interference, particularly in the areas of syntax, spelling, and word 
endings. The writing samples below illustrate teachers’ beliefs. The first 
student wrote that she would like to be her teacher for a day; the second 
that she would like to be Lisa Simpson, the cartoon character; and the third 
student that she would like to be her mother. 


e Ms. S —I would be ms. S. She is good ticher. Sometime she get mad with us. 
I wish the class could pay attencion and behave so that ms. S. could be happy. 


In the case of the first student, teachers observed that many of her 
spelling issues illustrated her use of Spanish sounds to write English words 
(e.g., licher, wich, attencion). They were concerned with her use of Spanish 
syntax (e.g., mad with us) and her failure to hear the ending s in English 
words (e.g., sometime, get). They viewed her writing issues as caused by 
Spanish. 


e I would like to be Lisa Simpson. Lisa is my favorite cartoon character because 
is inteligent and so cool. She know everything in math and science. And she never 
get mad at nobody she is so cool. I would like to help kids to finich the school. And 
help people that need a job. 


Similarly, in the case of the second student, teachers cited her omission of 
she (because 1s), her use of a double negative (never get mad at nobody), and her 
use of phrases like “to finich the school,” as signs of Spanish interfering with 
English. 


e May Mom Sara —o I wich tha I was my mom. Because shes so nice and perty 
olove my mom because shes nice to me and she lake my best frind. Pore thing of my 
mom because she had es and fid us and whor for us and fold for es and my dad 
work for es and by stof fore us and by ore fode and care fore es, whim and my mom. 


As with the other two students, teachers viewed this student as having 
writing problems that stem from her first language. For example, mis- 
spelled words such as wich (wish), whor (work), staf (stuff) and es (us) were 
attributed to using Spanish sounds to spell English words. Further, phrases 
such as “pore thing of my mom” were attributed to Spanish syntax, and the 
insertion of her dad’s role in caring for the family as a sign of Spanish 
digressive logic, causing her to get off topic. As with examination of Spanish 
writing samples, further examination of English writing samples illustrated 
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that teachers believed that students were weak writers in English and 
Spanish, and that most of their writing issues were caused by negative 
transfer from Spanish. Again, the focus of these discussions was on chil- 
dren’s perceived weaknesses in writing, not on their strengths or the power 
of their ideas. Without using the word, teachers’ statements had added 
support to notions of bi-illiteracy. This finding was consistent for both 
monolingual and bilingual teachers in the study. In short, all teachers had 
perceptions that interference (negative transfer) was a major problem in the 
writing development of these children, and all teachers focused more on 
children’s writing weaknesses rather than their strengths. 

‘Teachers are not alone in their perceptions that literacy in one language 
interferes with another. Black and Valenzuela (2004) reported that the 
Texas Education Agency’s accountability system, the Reading Proficiency 
Test in English (RPTE), encourages schools to prepare students for passing 
the English Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) and states that 
RPTE ratings of advanced are intended to indicate that with another year of 
effective instruction, the students can be expected to engage in standard- 
ized testing in English with minimal language interference. 

An important finding in this study was that over time, teacher discourse 
moved beyond a focus on bi-illiteracy and toward discussions about emer- 
ging biliteracy. Evidence for this finding is presented in the following sum- 
mary of the discussion from the third professional development session. 
One of the teachers in the group received her initial teacher education 
license from Mexico, and she regularly used teaching materials from Mex- 

‘ico in her literacy program. At this meeting, she raised several issues that 
had been troubling her since the beginning of the study. She asked simply 
how we knew that the two writing prompts in English and Spanish were 
equivalent simply because we asked children to do the same type of writing 
in Spanish and English. Initially other teachers in the group (and the re- 
searchers) were somewhat dismissive of her question, yet as she persisted, 
we had a collective “aha.” 

We discovered that the writing prompts in English and Spanish were the 
same but were definitely not equal. Both writing prompts asked children to 
write a narrative story. Both required that the children write in the past 
tense. On the surface, these were seemingly equal tasks. However, when 
examining the two languages, it became apparent that the two tasks are 
hardly similar. In English, the formation of the past tense is relatively sim- 
ple; that is, one simply adds ed to the end of a word. Of course, there are 
many exceptions, but the general rule is relatively simple. In Spanish, the 
task is not so simple because all past-tense expressions, whether preterit or 
imperfect, require the use of accent marks. Our writing rubric specified that 
words that required accent marks and did not have them were to be con- 
sidered as misspelled words. As we examined the children’s writing, it 
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became obvious that one of the major reasons that many children who 
wrote in Spanish were deemed “marginal writers” was that they did not 
know accent rules, particularly in using the various past tenses; yet, the task 
required them to know these rules. As we talked with teachers, we con- 
cluded that nascent understanding of accent rules in Spanish is most likely 
rather typical for fourth- and fifth-grade Spanish writers. Further, when we 
consulted the Mexican National Curriculum for teaching language arts 
(Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1995), we discovered that children in 
Mexico are not expected to master accent rules related to past tenses until 
sixth grade. Rather than being limited-Spanish writers, they were most 
likely developing at a typical pace. 

In our conversation with teachers, it became apparent that the Spanish 
reading program at the school did not have specific points in the curricu- 
lum to teach children accent rules. Similarly, many teachers told us that they 
themselves were unsure of accent rules and how to teach them in Spanish. 
Teachers concluded that they were holding children responsible for mas- 
tery of content that they had never been taught. Further, teachers ex- 
pressed a need to have specific staff development sessions on teaching 
literacy, especially writing, in Spanish. In short, teachers wanted to improve 
their skills and expertise in teaching literacy in Spanish. Teachers expressed 
a desire to further develop their own biliteracy. Monolingual teachers in the 
group expressed that these concepts were things that all teachers should 
know; even if they didn’t know Spanish, they should be more suspicious of 
translated tasks. 

Similarly, as we examined and reexamined children’s writing, it became 
apparent that when examining the writing of emerging biliterate children, 
we were too quick to “blame” Spanish. Upon closer examination, it was 
apparent that English writing of Spanish-speaking students was, in part, 
similar to writing issues that any 9- or 10-year-old might have. An example 
of a child’s writing (Figure 1) and our analysis of it illustrate this point. 

This child’s writing shows evidence that he is doing some of the things 
that “all fourth-graders do” and some things that “only Spanish speakers 
do.” For example, native-English-speaking children frequently misspell 
words like because (becuase), earned (erned), and graffiti (grofitey). They 
write long run-on sentences, make mistakes such as “me and my men” 
instead of “my men and I,” and confuse homonyms such as there and their. 
That said, structures such as “will built a school for the kids could go to” 
most likely come from Spanish. We need to be able to separate what typical 
monolingual English fourth graders do in writing from what Spanish 
speakers do when they write in English. By separating out typical writing 
issues from ELL writing issues, we were able to look at children’s writing 
with broadened perspectives. In fact, we agreed that if we were to do this 
analysis again, we would create a chart asking teachers to separate into two 
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Figure 1. Alex, Grade 5: Constructed Response to Writing Prompt, 
“If I could be someone else for a day.” 


different columns errors that are “common to the grade level” and errors 
that are transferred from Spanish to English. Recent research in this area 
(e.g., Howard & Coburn, 2005) has concluded that intermediate ELL stu- 
dents’ writing in English in U.S. dual-language programs is characterized 
by equal numbers of errors that come from Spanish and that would be 
considered typical of native English speakers writing at a grade level. 

Finally, and perhaps most promising, as bilingual teachers discussed the 
content of children’s writing with each other and with their monolingual 
peers, they observed that children at this school had many things to write 
about and much to say about their world. Their background knowledge 
and content was their strength, and they frequently made cross-cultural 
connections that might go unnoticed. The writing sample in Figure 2 is an 
example of this content knowledge. 

The content of this child’s writing is very interesting and could easily 
have gone unnoticed had it not been for one of the teachers who pointed 
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Figure 2. Sergio, Grade 4: Constructed Response to Writing Prompt, 
“If I could be someone else for a day.” 


out that the child was making a comparison between Martin Luther King, 
Jr. and Emiliano Zapata, a famous Mexican civil rights leader. Perhaps 
Emiliano Zapata’s most famous statement was, “Es mejor morir de pie que 
vivir de rodillas” (It’s better to die on your feet than live on your knees). 
The student’s line, “I would stay on my feet until freedom rings,” is quite a 
remarkable connection between a civil rights leader from Mexico and one 
from the United States. Writing samples such as this one helped us under- 
stand that the children did not lack background knowledge and expressed 
quite sophisticated ideas. In short, during this project, all of us became 
more astute and enthusiastic observers of children’s writing. We made 
growth in changing perspectives from bi-illiteracy to emerging biliteracy. 


FINDING 3: ELL BILITERACY OUTCOMES 


After the fall collection of data, the mean score on the Escuela Brillante 
writing rubric was, on a 5-point scale, 2.6 in Spanish and 2.2 in English. In 
the spring, the mean score was 3.2 in Spanish and 3.0 in English. Over the 
year, the majority of students had shown growth in their writing in both 
Spanish and English. However, the numeric scores from both the fall and 
the spring indicated that the majority of students were not competent 
writers in either Spanish or English. The Escuela Brillante writing rubric 
describes writing scores in the 2-3 range as indicating “beginning writing 
significantly deficient in several skill areas.” Writers in the 3-4 range are 
considered “marginally competent and deficient in one or more skill areas.” 
Given these outcomes, it is not surprising that teachers and others at the 
school expressed the belief that students were poor writers in both English 
and Spanish, and the yearlong research project had only served to confirm 
with empirical data what they had suspected all along. 
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Interview data and data collected during discussions at the professional 
development sessions indicated that teachers had a range of perceptions as 
to why the students scored so low on the writing rubric. Reasons given for 
student performance included a strong belief on the part of bilingual 
teachers that the children had been “rushed” to English literacy without 
having had enough time to fully develop their literacy skills in Spanish. 
Other teachers argued that writing had never been a focus of the school 
literacy instruction, and there had been too much focus on reading and 
none on writing. All teachers, bilingual and monolingual, added that the 
background of the children (poverty, limited life experiences, and so on) 
impeded their writing development. 

It is significant to note that at the project’s inception, neither the teachers 
nor the researchers raised a concern about the use of a writing rubric that 
had been developed in English and then reconstructed into Spanish as being 
a possible problem in looking at writing development of developing bilingu- 
als. In short, the school staff believed the numbers, and the researchers had 
legitimatized through the study that language was a problem and that bi- 
iliteracy was a fact. Black and Valenzuela (2004) argued that studies with this 
type of design employ the systematic use of “valid, scientific” instruments to 
produce legitimate knowledge to justify student deficits. Unfortunately, the 
design of the study and the focus on the numeric outcomes had served to 
affirm notions of bi-illiteracy among the staff at the school. The researchers, 
rubrics, and teacher beliefs and perceptions were part of the problem. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
FOR ELLs 


Researchers in the field of bilingual special education (Artiles & Ortiz, 2002; 
Baca & Cervantes, 2004; Ortiz & Rivera, 1990) advocate that bilingual 
education that uses a child’s first language in instruction, particularly initial 
literacy instruction, can positively impact student academic achievement 
and can possibly reduce the number of inappropriate referrals and place- 
ments of ELL students in special education. The use of L1 for initial literacy 
instruction is thought to be a particularly powerful intervention. 

In this study, bilingual and monolingual teachers were asked to assess 
writing samples of children learning to write in both Spanish and English. 
They were asked to assess the quality of the children’s writing and discuss 
what they perceived to be the children’s strengths and needs. It is significant 
to note that both bilingual and monolingual teachers perceived that chil- 
dren were not good writers in either Spanish or English and that they had 
little to write about. It is also significant to note that teachers perceived that 
English spelling, syntax, and grammar problems were caused by Spanish. 
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Findings from this article suggest that both bilingual and monolingual 
teachers want to be effective advocates and teachers for their ELL students, 
but in many cases, their preparation as teachers has limited their views of 
emerging bilinguals. 

I would submit that if the use of L1 literacy instruction will in fact in- 
crease academic achievement and reduce inappropriate referrals of ELLs to 
special education, then we must consider significant changes in our teacher 
education and professional development programs. 

First, we must include in these programs training for all teachers that 
expands notions of cross-language transfer beyond the interference or 
negative transfer paradigm to more sophisticated notions of biliteracy de- 
velopment. As noted previously, there is a dearth of research in this area. 

Next, we must help teachers and researchers understand that simply 
assessing a student in his or her first language without attention to cross- 
linguistic differences is unlikely to yield information that is more illustrative 
of a child’s abilities even in contexts in which children are learning to read 
and write in two languages. 

Of greatest concern here is the potential for teachers to ena that 
children are underachieving in Spanish, that L1 instruction has not been 
effective and therefore should be eliminated from the curriculum, and/or 
that L1 instruction impedes learning literacy in English. 

Bernhardt (2003) said that “the most pressing issue for reading instruc- 
tion is the preparation of teachers to ensure that they have the knowledge 
or skill to diagnose and assess children’s progress. Assessment does not 
mean high stakes testing but the everyday set of judgments that teachers 
make about the progress of individual children” (p. 39). This study illus- 
trated to us the need to help teachers and researchers make different 
judgments about the literacy development of emerging biliterate students. 
Findings from this study concur with those of Bernhardt in that we need to 
develop a theory of literacy for bilingual students not based on monolingual 
English theory. For example, we need to help teachers understand that 
many of the perceived writing problems of students, such as those in this 
study, were more likely “typical” of second-language learners than signs of 
low levels of development in both languages. We further have to help 
teachers see beyond conventions and mechanics and look at the content of 
children’s writing. 

Teachers in this study, just as those in national studies (Guerrero, 1997), 
expressed a need and a desire to further develop their own biliteracy. It is 
doubtful that writing instruction in Spanish will improve until bilingual 
teachers are confident in their ability to teach literacy in Spanish and to help 
students make transitions to biliteracy. 

Finally, it must be noted that some programs, such as the ELA program 
in this study, are riddled with terms and assumptions that label language as 
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the “problem” (Ruiz, 1988). The label of the ELA program in this study 
places no value on the development of biliteracy or bilingualism. In fact, the 
expressed goal of the ELA program is acquisition of English (DPS, 2004b). 
Valenzuela (2004) concluded that it is difficult to encounter discussions 
anywhere in the United States of developing policies that focus on devel- 
oping bilingualism or biculturalism as either a private or public asset, in- 
cluding their potentially significant contribution to academic achievement. 
It is in this increasingly hostile environment that we must work to transform 
teacher perceptions of the literacy behaviors of second-language children 
from bi-illiterate to emerging biliterate. 

As a postscript to this study, it is encouraging to report the results on the 
Colorado Student Assessment Program (CSAP) for spring 2003 for the school 
in the study. At this school, third-grade results indicated that 76% of the 
students who took the CSAP in reading in Spanish were considered to be 
proficient or advanced, and in writing, 71% of the children were reported to 
be proficient or advanced—encouraging signs that teachers are paying at- 
tention to writing and reading, and to laying the foundation for biliteracy. 
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Language, Dialect, and Register: 
Sociolinguistics and the Estimation of 
Measurement Error in the Testing of 
English Language Learners 
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This article examines the intersection of psychometrics and sociolinguists in the testing 
of Enghsh language learners (ELLs); it discusses language, dialect, and register as 
sources of measurement error. Research findings show that the dialect of the language 
m which students are tested (e.g., local or standard English) is as important as 
language as a facet that influences score dependability in ELL testing. The devel- 
opment, localization, review, and sampling of items are examined as aspects of the 
process of test construction critical to properly attaining linguistic alignment: the 
correspondence between the features of the dialect and the register used in a test, and 
the features of the language to which ELLs are exposed in both formal and instruc- 
tional contexts. 


Though well recognized, the impact of language on the validity of tests is 
yet to be properly addressed. Since testing typically depends on the use of 
language, to a large extent an achievement test is a test of language pro- 
ficiency (American Educational Research Association/American Psycholog- 
ical Association/National Council on Measurement in Education, 1999). 
Language remains the prime construct-irrelevant factor in testing—a factor 
that an instrument does not intend to measure yet affects test scores (see 
Messick, 1989). 

Although language is always an issue in testing, it becomes a much more 
serious problem when students are not proficient in the language in which 
they are tested. Efforts in the field of testing accommodations for English 
language learners (ELLs) have rendered results that speak to the difficulty 
of addressing this challenge. The effectiveness of the linguistic simplification 
of items is limited by factors such as the ELL students’ language back- 
grounds (e.g., Abedi & Lord, 2001; Abedi, Lord, Hofstetter, & Baker, 2000). 
Moreover, language interacts with mathematics achievement in tests in 
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ways that are different for ELL students and their non-ELL counterparts 
(Abedi, 2002). 

The issue of language as a construct-irrelevant factor in ELL testing is 
aggravated by inappropriate or inconsistent testing practices and policies. 
Information on the linguistic proficiency of ELLs is usually fragmented or 
inaccurate (De Avila, 1990), and the criteria and instruments used to classify 
students as ELLs are not the same across states (Abedi, 2004; Aguirre- 
Munoz & Baker, 1997). Even attempts to characterize the linguistic pro- 
ficiency of ELLs based on the kind of bilingual programs in which they are 
enrolled (or whether they are in any bilingual program at all) may be flawed 
because these programs vary considerably in type and fidelity of imple- 
mentation (Brisk, 1998; Gandara, 1997; Krashen, 1996), and their success is 
shaped by a multitude of contextual factors (Cummins, 1999). 

Several authors (e.g., LaCelle-Peterson & Rivera, 1994; O. Lee, 1999, 
2002, 2005; Lee & Fradd, 1998; Solano-Flores & Nelson-Barber, 2001; 
Solano-Flores & Trumbull, 2003) have asserted that existing approaches to 
dealing with diversity are limited because they lack adequate support from 
current theories of language and culture. This gap between disciplines is 
well illustrated by results from a recent review of surveys of ELL testing 
practices (Ferrara, Macmillan, & Nathan, 2004). This study revealed that 
among the accommodations reported for ELLs are actions of dubious rele- 
vance to language—such as providing enhanced lighting conditions—bor- 
rowed from the set of accommodations created for students with disabilities 
(see Abedi, Hofstetter, & Lord, 2004). Although these irrelevant accom- 

‘ modations are well intended and may contribute to enhancing testing con- 
ditions for any student, they do not target characteristics that are critical to 
the condition of being an ELL, and they ultimately lead to obtaining invalid 
measures of academic performance for ELLs. 

Although linguists have seriously questioned current ELL testing prac- 
tices (e.g., Cummins, 2000; Hakuta & Beatty, 2000; Hakuta & McLaughlin, 
1996; Valdés & Figueroa, 1994), this criticism has not brought with it al- 
ternative approaches. Unfortunately, this dearth of alternative approaches 
becomes more serious in the context of the No Child Left Behind Act 
(2001), which mandates that ELLs be tested in English after a year of living 
in the United States or of being enrolled in a program for ELLs. Unfor- 
tunately, ELLs will continue to be tested for accountability purposes in spite 
of both the flaws of the new accountability system (see Abedi, 2004) and the 
body of evidence from the field of linguistics that shows that individuals 
need more time to acquire a second language before they can be assumed to 
be fully proficient in that language (Hakuta, Goto Butler, & Witt, 2000). 

This article addresses the need for research in the field of language from 
which new and improved methods for the testing of ELLs can be derived 
(see August & Hakuta, 1997). It addresses the fact that tests, as cultural 
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artifacts, cannot be culture free (Cole, 1999) and that constructs measured 
by tests cannot be thought of as universal and are inevitably affected by 
linguistic factors (see Greenfield, 1997). It establishes the intersection of two 
disciplines: (1) sociolinguistics, which is concerned with the sociocultural 
and psychological aspects of language, including those involved in the ac- 
quisition and use of a second language (see Preston, 1999) and (2) psycho- 
metrics, which in the context of education is concerned with the design and 
administration of tests and the interpretation of test scores with the intent of 
measuring knowledge and skills. 

This article is organized in two parts. In the first part, I discuss the link 
between two key concepts in sociolinguistics: dialect and register; and two 
key concepts in psychometrics: sampling and measurement error. These 
concepts are critical to the development of new, alternative psychometric 
approaches that address the tremendous heterogeneity that is typical of 
populations of ELLs. 

In the second part, I discuss the notion of linguistic alignment: the cor- 
respondence between the dialect and the register used in a test and the 
characteristics of the language to which ELLs are exposed. I then discuss 
ways in which linguistic alignment can be addressed in different areas of the 
testing process. 


LEVELS OF ANALYSIS IN THE TESTING OF ELLs 


Current approaches to testing ELLs are mainly based on classifications of 
students according to broad linguistic groups, such as students whose first 
language is English, or students whose first language is Spanish. This view is 
reflected in the designs used traditionally in ELL research. These designs 
focus on test score differences between populations of ELLs and main- 
stream non-ELLs, or on test score differences between subgroups within a 
given population defined by some kind of treatment. For example, in the 
field of testing accommodations for ELLs, an “ideal study ... is a 2 x 2 
experimental design with both English language learners and native speak- 
ers of English being randomly assigned to both accommodated and non- 
accommodated conditions” (Shepard, Taylor, & Betebenner, 1998, poli) 

In some cases, the classifications used in these studies may be inaccurate 
because of the wide variety of types of ELLs or bilingual students (see 
Aguirre-Munoz & Baker, 1997; Casanova & Arias, 1993; Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 1992). In addition, these classifications do not always 
refer to the students’ academic language proficiencies in either English or 
their native language (see Cummins, 2000). 

An additional level of analysis can be used that comprises two additional 
closely related components: dialect and register (Figure 1). Level refers to 
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register 


Figure 1. Levels of Analysis in the Testing of ELLs 


the fact that dialect and register are considered to be subordinate categories 
of a language in the sense that there may be many dialects of the same 
language and many registers within the same language (see Wardhaugh, 
2002). 

Whereas dialect refers to a variation of a language that is characteristic of 
the users of that language, register refers to a variation of a language that is 
determined by use—a situation or context. Dialects are different ways of 
saying the same thing; they reflect social structure (e.g., class, gender, and 
origin). Registers are ways of saying different things; they reflect social 
processes (e.g., division of labor, specialty, contexts, content areas, and spe- 
cific activities; Halliday, 1978). Dialects are associated with the linguistic and 
cultural characteristics of the students who belong to the same broad lin- 
guistic group; registers are associated with the characteristics of the lan- 
guage (especially academic language) used in tests. 

This section discusses how the sociolinguistic perspective and the psy- 
chometric perspective can be used in combination to examine language, 
dialect, and register as sources of measurement error. 


LANGUAGE AND MEASUREMENT ERROR 


The idea of linking psychometrics to sociolinguistics originated in a project 
whose main goal was to assemble a sample of responses given by ELL 
students, whose first languages were Spanish, Chinese, and Haitian Creole, 
to the same set of open-ended science and mathematics items administered 
in English and in their native language (Solano-Flores, Lara, Sexton, & 
Navarrete, 2001). Our intent was to show, side by side, the students’ re- 
sponses to each item in both languages. 

In selecting the response samples, we observed that the quality of the 
students’ responses was inconsistent across both items and languages. A 
given student might perform better in his first language than in English for 
some items but better in English than in his first language for other items. If 
we wanted to determine whether these students should be tested in English 
or in their first language, comparing the mean scores they obtained in each 
language would not render valuable information because the score differ- 
ences would cancel each other. What we needed was an estimation of the 
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amount of score variation due to this interaction between student, item, and 
language. 

To accomplish our goal, we used generalizability (G) theory (Brennan, 
1992, 2001; Cronbach, Gleser, Nanda, & Rajaratnam, 1972; Shavelson & 
Webb, 1991). G theory is a psychometric, theory that deals with measure- 
ment error. It distinguishes between two kinds of sources of score variation. 
One is student (s), the object of measurement; the other comprises facets— 
sources of measurement error. The facets in our study were item (i), rater 
(r), and language (1). G theory allowed us to estimate score variance due to 
(1) the main effect of student (s); (2) the main effect of the facets (i, r, 1); and 
(3) the interaction effect of all sources of score variation (si, sr, sl, ir, il, rl, sir, 
sil, srl, and srl,e; the e in “‘srl,e’”’ denotes the measurement error that cannot 
be accounted for and that is due to unknown sources). 

Our analyses revealed that the sil interaction produced the largest score 
variation. The performance of ELLs was considerably inconsistent both 
across items and across languages. These results indicated that, in addition 
to their knowledge of the content area assessed, ELLs had different sets of 
strengths and weaknesses in English and in their native language, and in 
addition to their intrinsic cognitive demands, test items posed different sets 
of linguistic challenges. 

A series of studies performed with larger samples of students confirmed 
those results (Solano-Flores & Li, 2006). In this new series of studies, we 
examined the p” and @ coefficients, which respectively express the extent to 
which student achievement measures can be generalized depending on 
whether they are intended to rank individuals or to index their absolute 
level of performance (Shavelson & Webb, 1991). Based on these coeffi- 
cients, we were able to determine the number of items that would be 
needed to obtain dependable scores by testing ELLs in English and in their 
native language. 

We observed that the number of items needed to obtain dependable 
scores varied within the same broad linguistic group. We also observed that 
testing ELLs in their native languages does not necessarily produce more 
dependable scores than testing them in English. For example, in order to 
obtain more dependable measures of academic achievement, some groups 
of native Haitian Creole speakers might need to be tested in English, while 
others might need to be tested in Haitian Creole. A similar pattern was 
observed among native speakers of Spanish. 

The considerable score variation due to the interaction of student, item, 
and language is consistent with two well-known facts about bilinguals. First, 
ELLs have different patterns of language dominance that result from dif- 
ferent kinds of language development in English and their native languages 
(see Stevens, Butler, & Castellon-Wellington, 2000). Second, ELLs’ linguistic 
proficiencies vary tremendously across language modes (i.e., writing, 
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Table 1. Differences Between Approaches to ELL Testing Based on Item Response 
Theory (IRT) and Approaches Based on Generalizability (G) Theory 








Item Response Theory Generalizability Theory 
Focus Scaling, score differences between Measurement error, score 
linguistic groups variation due to language 
Information Differential item functioning Test score dependability 
produced 
Designs Between groups Within groups 


Reference groups Non-ELLs or ELLs who do not No reference groups 
receive testing accommodations 


Level of analyses Item Test 
Characteristics of Clear-cut differences assumed No clear-cut differences 
linguistic groups assumed 





reading, listening, speaking) and contexts (e.g., at home, at school, with 
friends, with relatives); they are shaped by schooling (e.g., bilingual or full 
immersion programs) and the way in which language instruction is imple- 
mented (e.g., by emphasizing reading or writing in one language or the 
other; Bialystok, 2001; Genesee, 1994; Valdés & Figueroa, 1994). 

An approach based on viewing language as a source of measurement 
error addresses the fact that bilingual individuals do not typically replicate 
their capacities across languages (Bialystok, 1991; Heubert & Hauser, 
1999). This approach differs substantially from other approaches to ELL 
testing. For example, approaches based on item response theory (IRT) 
‘allow interpretation of mean score differences between linguistic groups 
(e.g., Camilli & Shepard, 1994; Ercikan, 1998; van de Vijver & ‘Tanzer, 
1998); they examine bias due to language based on differential item func- 
tioning (DIF): the extent to which individuals from different populations 
(e.g., ELLs and non-ELLs ) have different probabilities of responding cor- 
rectly to an item despite having comparable levels of performance on the 
underlying measured attribute (Hambleton, Swaminathan, & Rogers, 
1991). In contrast, an approach based on G theory does not necessarily 
compare groups (Table 1). 

A detailed discussion of the characteristics of G theory and IRT cannot be 
provided in this article for reasons of space. However, it should be said that, 
rather than being alternate approaches to the same measurement prob- 
lems, the two theories serve different sets of purposes and can be used 
complementarily. An approach to ELL testing that integrates the two the- 
ories may not take place soon because efforts to address some methodo- 
logical and theoretical issues to link them are still in progress (e.g., Briggs & 
Wilson, 2004). In addition, although it has been used to examine error 
variance due to facets such as rater, task, occasion, and context in the testing 
of second-language proficiency (Bachman, Lynch, & Mason, 1995; Bolus, 
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Hinofotis, & Bailey, 1982; Brown & Bailey, 1984; Y. W. Lee, 2005; Molloy & 
Shimura, 2005; Stansfield & Kenyon, 1992), G theory has not been used 
before to examine language as a source of measurement error. 


DIALECT AND MEASUREMENT ERROR 


A dialect is defined by linguists as a variety of a language that is distin- 
guished from other varieties of the same language by its pronunciation, 
grammar, vocabulary, discourse conventions, and other linguistic features. 
Dialects are rule-governed systems, with systematic deviations from other 
dialects of the same language (Crystal, 1997). Research on the linguistic 
characteristics of several non-standard-English dialects has found that these 
dialects are “as complex and as regularly patterned as other varieties of 
English, which are considered more standard” (Farr & Ball, 1999, p. 206). 
Thus, although the term dialect is frequently used to refer to the language 
used by people from a particular geographic or social group or to mean a 
substandard variety of a language, in fact everyone speaks dialects (Preston, 
1993). Standard English is one among many English dialects (Wardhaugh, 
2002). 

Different dialects may originate from contact with other languages or 
from the fact that certain features of a language shared by its speakers 
evolve among some communities but are kept among others (Wolfram, 
Adger, & Christian, 1999). Thus, ELLs from the same broad linguistic 
group but from different geographical areas within the United States can be 
thought of as speakers of different dialects of their own language and 
speakers of different English dialects. 

In thinking about dialect and testing, it must be kept in mind that dis- 
tinguishing between two dialects of a given language or defining a language 
or a dialect may be problematic and even a matter of opinion. For example, 
the differences between Mandarin and Cantonese are more profound than 
the differences between Danish and Norwegian, yet Mandarin and Can- 
tonese are considered dialects of Chinese, whereas Danish and Norwegian 
are treated as different languages (see Haugen, 1966). However, although 
dialects may be difficult to characterize, what is relevant to our discussion is 
the notion that dialect can be an important source of measurement error. 
We adopt a pragmatic approach in our research. Rather than trying to 
characterize the dialect of each community, we assume that communities of 
users of the same language may have dialect differences important enough 
to affect student performance on tests. 

For the purpose of this discussion, the term community is used here in an 
ample manner to refer to a group of users of the same dialect. This group 
can be, for example, a school community or a group of individuals who 
speak the same language and live in the same neighborhood. It is not 
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Figure 2. Commonalities and Differences Between Dialects 


necessarily used as synonym of speech community, a concept that is somehow 
controversial because it assumes constancy across social contexts in the way 
in which individuals use a speech style (see Hymes, 1974; Wardhaugh, 
2002). 

Although the dialects spoken by different communities are mutually in- 
telligible (Rickford & Rickford, 1995)—they tend to differ in phonetics and 
phonology but not in semantics (Halliday, 1978)—in the absence of oppor- 
tunities for clarification, body language, and certain physical clues, tests 
limit the possibilities for understanding test items. Moreover, because young 
ELLs are developing both their first and second languages or because their 
own native language is poorly developed, their performance in tests can be 
especially sensitive to dialect variations, regardless of the language in which 
they are tested. Subtle but important differences in elements such as word 
usage, word frequency, syntax, and the use of certain idiomatic expressions 
may limit the capacity of standard dialect versions of tests to properly assess 
‘ELL students in either English or their native language (Solano-Flores, 
Trumbull, & Kwon, 2003). 

Figure 2 illustrates the commonalities and differences that may exist 
between dialects of the same language. For the sake of simplicity, this ex- 
ample assumes that there are only two dialects, A and B, of the same lan- 
guage. The circles represent the sets of linguistic features (e.g., grammar, 
vocabulary, word use frequency, and discourse conventions) that define 
Dialect A and Dialect B. The intersection of A and B (AM B) represents all 
the features that the two dialects have in common; the areas outside the 
intersection represent all the features that the dialects do not have in com- 
mon and that might pose a challenge for communication. 

In the field of testing, it is common to say that a test is written in the 
standard form of a language (as in Standard English) to imply that it can be 
understood by all the users of that language. In our example, this is true 
only if all the linguistic features of the test are in A B. However, the reality 
might be otherwise. Dialects are associated with various social groups or 
classes (Coulmas, 2005); standard is actually used to refer to the mainstream 
or most socially acceptable dialect in a society (Wardhaugh, 2002). If Dialect 
A is the dialect used by the mainstream segment of a society, then a test 
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written in the standard dialect reflects all the linguistic features of Dialect A but 
only the linguistic features of Dialect B that are in AM B. As a consequence, 
Dialect B users are more likely than Dialect A users to face linguistic chal- 
lenges that are not related to the construct that the test is intended to 
measure. 

Solano-Flores and Li (2006) have performed a series of G studies in 
which both dialect and language have been examined as sources of meas- 
urement error. These studies have provided empirical evidence that dialect 
can be as important as language in the testing of ELLs. 

The participants in these studies were fourth- and fifth-grade ELL stu- 
dents whose first language was Haitian Creole. They were assigned to two 
treatment groups. In Group 1, students were tested across languages with 
the same set of National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) math- 
ematics items (drawn from NAEP 1996, 2000) in both Standard English (the 
original version of the test) and the standard dialect version of their Haitian 
Creole, created by professional translators. In Group 2, students from two 
communities of Haitian Creole speakers were tested with the same set of 
items in two dialect versions of Haitian Creole, standard and local—the 
dialect of Haitian Creole used in their communities. 

To create the local-dialect versions of the test, a series of test translation 
sessions were facilitated with a team of teachers from each community. 
These teachers were asked to translate the items into a version of Haitian 
Creole that reflected the language used in their community and that could 
be understood by their own students. 

G theory analyses revealed a considerable score variation due to the 
interaction of student, item, and dialect for Group 2. Moreover, the mag- 
nitude of score variation due to this interaction was as large as the mag- 
nitude of score variation due to the interaction of student, item, and 
language. These results indicate that ELL students do not necessarily per- 
form better if they are tested in a standard version of their native language 
than if they are tested in Standard English. In addition, the results indicate 
that the dialect of the language in which they are tested (whether it is 
English or the first language) is a powerful influence that shapes student 
performance. Whether tested in English or in their native language, ELLs 
are tested in some dialect of that language. Regardless of what language is 
used to test ELLs, dialect can be crucial to obtaining valid measures of their 
academic achievement. 


REGISTER AND MEASUREMENT ERROR 


Linguists distinguish between the linguistic skills used by ELLs in informal 
conversation and the linguistic skills inherent to learning content (Cum- 
mins, 1996; Hamayan & Perlman, 1990). Although there has been debate 
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around the nature of this distinction (see, for example, Cummins, 2000; 
Edelsky, 1990; MacSwan & Rolstad, 2003; Rivera, 1984), there is agreement 
that school and testing pose more linguistic demands to ELLs than the 
demands posed by using a second language in informal settings. 

The concept of register as a variety of a language is particularly useful in 
conceptualizing the challenges that ELLs face in testing: 


A register [italics added] can be defined as the configuration of semantic 
resources that the member of a culture typically associates with a situ- 
ation type. It is the meaning potential that is accessible in a given social 
context. Both the situation and the register associated with it can be 
described to varying degrees of specificity; but the existence of reg- 
isters is a fact of everyday experience—speakers have no difficulty in 
recognizing the semantic options and combinations of options that are 
“at risk” under particular environmental conditions. Since these op- 
tions are realized in the form of grammar and vocabulary, the register 
is recognizable as a particular selection of words and structures. But it 
is defined in terms of meanings; it is not an aggregate of conventional 
forms of expression superposed on some underlying content by “so- 
cial factors” of one kind or another. It is the selection of meanings that 
constitutes the variety to which a text belongs. (Halliday, 1978, p. 111) 


Thus, performing well on a standardized test requires ELLs to know more 
than the content area assessed by the test or the language in which it is 
administered. It also requires from them the use of the register of that 
discipline and the register of tests. This combined register is defined by the 
activity in which individuals are engaged at a given time (e.g., taking a test). 
Among other things, this register differs from other registers on features 
such as semantics (e.g., root has different meanings in colloquial language 
and in mathematics); word frequency (e.g., ion is mostly restricted to the 
content of science); idiomatic expressions (e.g., the phrase None of the above 
is used almost exclusively in multiple-choice tests); notation (e.g., A divided 
by B is represented as A/B); conventions (e.g., uppercase letters are used to 
denote variables); syntactical structures (e.g., the structure of multiple- 
choice items in which an incomplete sentence [the stem] is followed by 
several phrases [the options]); and ways of building arguments (e.g., Let A be 
an integer number). 

No wonder that, although ELLs can become reasonably fluent in con- 
versational English in a relatively short time, it takes much longer for them 
to become fluent in academic English (Cummins, 1984, 2003; Guerrero, 
1997; Hakuta et al. 2000). In addition, it takes much longer for them to 
deal successfully with the fact that test items tend to contain dense text and 
scant contextual information, use colloquial terms with unusual meanings 
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Linguistic Features 
of a Standardized 
Test 


1. Use of a standard 
dialect. 


2. Assumes students’ 
full command of the 
test register. 


3. Content area register 
based on education 
standards 


ELL Student 
Linguistic 
Background 


1. Use of nonstandard 
dialect. 


2. Not proficient in the 
test register. 

3. Knowledge of the 
content area register 
shaped by 
instructional context. 


documents. 





Figure 3. Commonalities and Differences Between the Linguistic Features 
of Standardized Tests and the Linguistic Backgrounds of ELLs 


(Ferguson & Fairburn, 1985; Freedle, 2003), provide unintended clues that 
may lead students to misinterpret them and to use incorrect problem-solv- 
ing strategies (Solano-Flores & Trumbull, 2003), and use unnecessarily 
complex syntactical structures (Solano-Flores et al., 2003). The fact that the 
linguistic simplification of items used in standardized tests (administered in 
English) results in improved performance for both ELL and non-ELL stu- 
dents (Abedi & Lord, 2001; Abedi et al., 2000) speaks to the extent to which 
conventional test writing style tends to be difficult even for non-ELLs. 

In Figure 3, the intersection X M Y represents the commonalities between 
the linguistic features of standardized tests and the linguistic backgrounds 
of ELL students. The area of X that is outside X M Y represents the linguistic 
features of the test that may be challenging to ELLs because of differences 
in their backgrounds, lack of familiarity with the dialect, or the fact that the 
register used in the test does not match the students’ instructional experi- 
ences (see Butler & Stevens, 1997; Hofstetter, 2003). For example, the 
terms, expressions, and notation conventions used in standardized tests 
may be based on national or state education standards and may not be 
exactly the same terms, expressions, and notation conventions used in the 
curriculum, the textbooks, and the lessons implemented in specific class- 
room contexts. 

Experience from facilitating test translation and test translation review 
sessions with teachers confirms the notion that register and dialect cannot 
be examined separately because they are closely interconnected. First, reg- 
isters tend to be associated with a dialect (Halliday, 1978), and the register 
used in tests is associated with Standard English. Second, even within the 
register of a discipline, there may be subtle but important variations that 
affect student performance in tests. For example, because of their various 
personal schooling experiences, students from certain Latin American 
countries may have learned to use commas instead of points to write frac- 
tion numbers—which may affect how they interpret an item. 
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We facilitated translation sessions with teachers who taught native 
Haitian Creole speakers and teachers who taught native Spanish 
speakers. Although we had originally planned to focus on dialect, it soon 
became apparent that the teachers’ discussions also addressed register. 
For instance, teachers discussed at length not only how their translations 
should reflect the variety of Haitian Creole used in their communities 
but also whether these translations should keep the notation and styles 
used in the original English version of the items (e.g., 5 cents as opposed to 
5¢). 

Figure 4 shows an item in its original Standard English version, and the 
six translations used in one of our studies. The figure shows language 
(English, Haitian Creole, and Spanish) and dialect (e.g., Standard Spanish, 
Spanish-City W, and Spanish-City V) as different levels of analysis. Bolding 
is used to highlight a common register issue that arose during the trans- 
lation sessions. Teachers from the four translation teams expressed concern 
that the translation of rounded to the nearest 10 feet might not make much 
sense to students in the target languages unless a more formal expression 
was used in the translation a awondi nan dizen ki pi pre a and redondeado a la 
decena mas proxima [rounded to the nearest tenth] in Haitian Creole and Spanish, 
respectively. At the same time, they were concerned that this more formal 
expression might increase the difficulty of the item by requiring students to 
be familiar with the term tenth. One of the teams of teachers for each target 
language decided to use the colloquial translation, whereas the other opted 
for the formal version. 

This tension between construct comparability and dialect and register 
has also been observed in translations of items used in international 
comparisons (e.g., Solano-Flores & Backhoff, 2003; Solano-Flores, Contre- 
ras-Nino, & Backhoff, 2005). It confirms the notion that even a correct 
translation that intends to address construct comparability may not neces- 
sarily be able to capture entirely the thinking associated with language and 
culture (Greenfield, 1997; van de Vijver & Poortinga, 1997). Research is 
needed to devise approaches to effectively deal with the tension between 
construct comparability and the features of dialect and register. 


LINGUISTIC ALIGNMENT 


In the assessment literature, it is recognized that instructionally valid as- 
sessments might be expected to show “somewhat lower effects of student 
background characteristics on achievement than tests that are not explicitly 
related to the curriculum” (Yoo & Resnick, 1998, p. 2). Unfortunately, this 
literature has not paid sufficient attention to the linguistic correspondence 
of tests to instructional experiences. 
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English 

Standard: 

The length of a dinosaur was reported to have been 80 feet (rounded to the nearest 5 

10 feet). What length other than 80 feet could have been the actual length of this 3 

dinosaur? A 

Answer: 

Haitian Creole 

Standard: 

Yo di gen yon dinoz6 ki te mezire 80 pye longé (se chif won apre ki divizib pa 10 

la). Ki lot longé, pase 80 pye a, dinoz6 sa a te kapab mezire vre? 

Repons: 
o City M: ~~ 
80 ; m © 
< Yo di yon dinoz6 te mezire 80 pye de longé (Rapwoche pi pre 10 pye). Ki lot longe LL 
2 pase 80 pye ki ta kapab vré longé dinozo a? = 
ay Repons: 

City B: 

Yo rapote longé yon dinoz6 te 80 pye (longé a awondi nan dizén ki pi pre a). Apa 

80 pye, ki lot vré longé dinozo a ta ka genyen? 

Repons: | 

Spanish 

Standard: 

Se reporté que la longitud de un dinosaurio era 80 pies (redondeada a los 10 pies 

mas cercanos). {Cul longitud ademas de 80 pies podria haber sido la longitud real 

de este dinosaurio? 

Respuesta: 

City W: 

Se report6 que un dinosaurio media 80 pies de largo (redondeado a los 10 pies mas s 

cercano). a 

{Cual podria ser la medida si no se hubiese redondeado a 80 pies? Oo 

Respuesta: 

City V: 

Se report6 que un dinosaurio midié 80 pies de largo (redondeado a la decena mas 

proxima). Aparte de 80 pies, ;qué pudo haber sido la medida exacta del dinosaurio? 

Respuesta: sl 


Figure 4. Original, Standard English Version and Six Translations of a 
Mathematics Item 


Linguistic alignment can be defined as the correspondence between the 
features of the dialect and the register used in a test, and the features of the 
language to which ELL students are exposed through both informal and 
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formal school experiences. The counterpart of linguistic alignment is lin- 
guistic misalignment. Instances of misalignment (e.g., an idiomatic expression 
unfamiliar to the student, a word of low frequency in the student’s dialect, a 
slight variation in notation) are shown in Figure 3 as the area of X that is 
outside the intersection XM ¥. 

The impact of linguistic misalignment on student performance is rep- 
resented in Figure 5 as a probabilistic space defined by two dimensions, 
frequency and criticality. The former refers to the number of instances of 
misalignment, and the latter refers to their importance. The light and 
shaded areas represent, respectively, cases in which an item is likely to be 
linguistically sound (fair) or linguistically challenging (unfair) to an ELL 
student. Although, within certain limits, individuals are capable of handling 
misalignment—they can construct meaning from incomplete information 
or from information that is somewhat unfamiliar to them—too many mild, 
or few but severe (or both mild and severe), instances of linguistic mis- 
alignment make an item likely to affect student performance. 

This section discusses how testing practices can be improved to address 
linguistic misalignment. The discussion addresses four areas in testing. Item 
writing is concerned with promoting linguistic alignment at the beginning 
of the process of test development; item localization is concerned with pro- 
moting linguistic alignment when tests have been already developed but 
before they are used with ELLs; item review is concerned with correcting 
for linguistic misalignment when tests have been already developed but 
before they are used with ELLs; and item sampling is concerned with con- 
trolling for the fact that linguistic alignment cannot be entirely eliminated 
from tests. Some of the ideas discussed come from experience gained in 
testing populations in different languages. 
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Figure 5. Linguistic Misalignment Represented as a Probabilistic Space 
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ITEM WRITING 


Literature on cross-cultural testing shows the possibilities of alternative ap- 
proaches to test development. It has been suggested that tests be developed 
simultaneously in different languages as an alternative to the approach of 
simply translating or adapting a test from one culture to another (see Tan- 
zer, 2005). Indeed, Solano-Flores, Trumbull, and Nelson-Barber (2002) 
have evidence that developing two language versions of the same test con- 
currently makes test developers reason more deeply about how, and ad- 
dress the ways in which culture and context are inextricably related to 
language. 

We facilitated test development sessions in which bilingual (English- 
Spanish) teachers who taught ELLs (native Spanish speakers) developed 
mathematics items in both English and Spanish. Teachers worked in two 
teams, each responsible for the development of one of the language ver- 
sions of the test. In our procedure, any modification on the wording of the 
items was negotiated across languages; no change of the wording in an item 
was made on one language version without reaching a consensus across 
teams on how that change should be reflected in the other language version 
of the item. Shells (blueprints or templates) were used to mediate the 
teachers’ discussions. These shells were “hollow,” generic descriptions of 
the characteristics of the items to be developed, which were constructed 
according to the target knowledge and skills. 

We observed that, as the test development sessions progressed, teachers 
became more sophisticated in their reasoning about language. During the 
first sessions, they were concerned mainly about correct formal equivalence 
across languages. In contrast, during the final sessions, their thinking also 
focused on the alignment of their translations with the dialect used by their 
students in their own communities. 

The experience gained from developing tests concurrently allows us to 
devise alternate assessment systems that entrust local communities (e.g., 
schools or school districts) with the task of generating their own test items 
according to a set of content and format specifications. In these alternate 
assessment systems, students are tested with items generated by teachers in 
their own communities rather than items developed by external agencies. 
However, the items are generated according to shells, which may be gen- 
erated by those external agencies and tap specific types of knowledge and 
skills. Although the items generated by different communities differ on 
wording, they are comparable in the sense that they all meet the specifi- 
cations of the shells. 

At first glance, testing students with items whose wording varies across 
communities challenges the notion of standardization in testing. But the 
idea is far from being new, and in fact is seen as natural in cross-language 
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testing (e.g., Allalouf, 2003; Cook & Schimitt-Cascallar, 2005; Sireci, 2005). 
There is no reason that testing across dialects should be less acceptable than 
testing across languages. 


ITEM LOCALIZATION 


Item procedures can be devised in which the wording of items is adapted by 
each community to ensure the linguistic alignment of tests with the enacted 
curriculum. 

Tests can be classified as immediate, close, distal, and remote, according 
to the extent to which their content (topics), goals (what students should be 
able to demonstrate), and tasks (activities) resemble the content, goals, and 
tasks implemented in the curriculum (Ruiz-Primo, Shavelson, Hamilton, & 
Klein, 2002). It is reasonable to assume that the linguistic misalignment of 
tests is likely to increase as their distance from the enacted curriculum 
increases. Thus, item localization appears to be a reasonable approach in- 
tended to reduce the linguistic misalignment of distal and remote tests. 

Localization refers to the “process of adapting text and cultural content 
to specific target audiences in specific locations” (WorldLingo, 2004) or, 
more specifically, to the process of adapting a product or service to the 
language and cultural requirements of a specific target environment and 
make it look as if it had been created in that target environment (Tunick, 
9003). It recognizes that every location is unique by virtue of a series of 
linguistic and cultural factors and stresses that efforts to adapt text to a 
given target group must go beyond the pure formal level (Muzzi, 2001). 
Surprisingly, the notion of localization has not been adopted in the field of 
testing. 

My colleagues and I are currently investigating whether item localization 
reduces measurement error due to language (Solano, Speroni, & Sexton, 
2005). This research is being conducted with ELLs who are tested in Eng- 
lish. We have facilitated item localization sessions in which teachers modify 
the vocabulary and the wording of mathematics items according to the 
language used in their classrooms and in the enacted curriculum. We have 
tested students with the standard and localized versions of the same set of 
items. The procedure is the same as when we have tested students in two 
dialect versions of their native languages (Solano-Flores & Li, 2006). If our 
reasoning about linguistic misalignment holds, we should observe that stu- 
dents perform better in localized than in standard versions of tests. 


ITEM REVIEW 


Judgmental test review methods pay considerable attention to the adequacy 
of the wording of items to the characteristics of the target population (e.g., 
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Hambleton & Rodgers, 1995). There is evidence that the effectiveness of 
item review procedures is shaped by factors such as the quality of the 
training given to reviewers (Hambleton & Jones, 1994). 

Unfortunately, there is also evidence that the linguistic features identified 
by teachers in test items as potential sources of bias against their own stu- 
dents may differ considerably from the challenges observed when those 
students read those items aloud or when they are interviewed about them 
(Solano-Flores, Li, & Sexton, 2005). Teachers may have inconsistent or in- 
accurate perceptions of the linguistic aspects (including vocabulary, syntax, 
semantics, and pragmatics) and cultural aspects (meaningfulness and ap- 
propriateness) of items that are critical to properly understanding them. 
Moreover, being a native speaker of, or being familiar with, the native 
language of the students’ first language does not necessarily enable teachers 
to identify those factors (Sexton & Solano-Flores, 2002). 

Evidence from the field of test translation review in the context of cross- 
language comparisons underscores the need for enriching test review 
procedures with reasonings from sociolinguistics. Solano-Flores, Contreras- 
Nino, and Backhoff (2005) facilitated a series of test translation review 
sessions with a multidisciplinary team that included teachers in service, 
measurement and curriculum specialists, a certified English-Spanish trans- 
lator, and a linguist. This multidisciplinary team examined the quality of the 
translation of a sample of items of the Mexican Spanish-language version of 
the TIMSS (Third International Mathematics and Science Study)-1995 sci- 
ence and mathematics items, Populations 1 (grades 4 and 5) and 2 (grades 7 
and 8). Our review system addressed, among other aspects, register (trans- 
lation accord of the items with the language used in the Mexican curricu- 
lum). 

We observed that register was not properly addressed in the translation 
of a considerable number of items. Register issues were observed among 
about 18% and 17% of the mathematics items, for Population | and Popu- 
lation 2, respectively, and among about nearly 10% and 23%, respectively, of 
the science items for Populations 1 and 2. These errors made their way 
through the final version of the translation in spite of the procedure that 
TIMSS used to examine the translations of all participant countries before 
they were authorized to use them with their students (see Mullis, Kelly, & 
Haley, 1996). 

It should be mentioned that not all the errors related to register could be 
considered as severe. It should also be mentioned that international guide- 
lines for test translation and test adaptation have ‘been revised since 1995 
(compare, for example, Hambleton, 1994, and Hambleton, Merenda, & 
Spielberger, 2005) and keep evolving as experience with item comparability 
across language accrues (see Grisay, 2003). However, our findings speak to 
the relevance of register in test review. Review guidelines appear not to be 
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sufficient to guarantee linguistic alignment in the absence of adequate pro- 
cedures that ensure fidelity of implementation and without explicit con- 
sideration to register. 


ITEM SAMPLING 


Item sampling procedures should focus on the fact that linguistic misalign- 
ment occurs despite the actions intended to address language bias during 
the process of test development and test review. In testing theory, test items 
are thought of as samples drawn from a knowledge domain (Bormuth, 
1970; Guttman, 1969; Hively, Patterson, & Page, 1968). Similar reasonings 
can be used to address linguistic misalignment. Test items can be thought of 
as unintended samples of dialect and register, as Figure 6 illustrates. Dots 
represent the linguistic features of all the items in a test. Some of these 
features match the linguistic backgrounds of ELLs; they appear in the 
intersection TM U. The others, which are represented in the area of T that 
is outside TM U, are instances of linguistic misalignment. 

Item sampling appears to be critical to effectively addressing linguistic 
misalignment. The number of items included in a test should be large 
enough to minimize the impact of linguistic misalignment. 

The optimal number of items to be used in a test is always an issue of 
practical and theoretical relevance. However, what makes the proposed 
item-sampling perspective special is its focus on ELLs. Although having as 
many items as possible is always the plea of measurement specialists, this 
interest is always driven by concerns about item, rater, occasion, and so on, 
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Figure 6. Linguistic Alignment and Misalignment of the Linguistic Features 
of a Test with the Features of the Language to Which Students Have Been 
Exposed 
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as sources of measurement error. When a population of examinees includes 
ELLs, this interest should also be driven by concerns about sources of 
measurement error related to language. Hence, in reasoning about score 
dependability and the number of items needed in a test, special consider- 
ation should be given to the dependability coefficients obtained for ELLs. 

This focus on ELLs makes it possible to devise new testing procedures 
intended to both produce valid measures of ELL academic achievement 
and comply with regulations that make ELL testing in English mandatory. 
For example, procedures can be devised in which the minimum number of 
items used to test an entire population of students (i.e., both ELLs and non- 
ELLs) is determined based on the dependability coefficients obtained with 
ELLs. Other procedures can be devised in which ELLs and non-ELLs are 
tested with different numbers of items, based on the dependability of the 
scores obtained for each segment of the population. Yet other procedures 
can be devised in which different groups of ELLs within the same linguistic 
groups are tested with different numbers of items, based on the depend- 
ability coefficients obtained for each group. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this article, I have discussed the intersection of sociolinguistics and psy- 
chometrics in the testing of English language learners (ELLs). The ideas 
presented have important implications for the testing of young ELLs, whose 
performance in tests can be especially sensitive to slight language variations 
(e.g., wording, use of idiomatic expressions) regardless of the language in 
which they are tested. 

I have discussed dialect and register as subordinate and interconnected 
categories of language, in the sense that there may be many dialects of the 
same language and many registers within the same language. Dialects are 
varieties of a language according to the users of a language; registers are 
varieties of that language according the uses of that language. The concept 
of dialect is relevant to addressing the tremendous linguistic and cultural 
diversity that may exist within broad linguistic groups of ELLs who are 
users of the same language; the concept of register is relevant to examining 
academic language used in tests and the vocabulary and expressions that 
are specific to tests. 

I have also discussed how generalizability (G) theory (a psychometric 
theory of measurement error) can be used in ELL testing. Unlike other 
psychometric approaches to ELL testing, which address language based on 
examining item bias or score differences between groups (e.g., ELLs vs. 
non-ELL students), G theory focuses on measurement error. From this 
perspective, validity and fairness are not only a matter of score gaps be- 
tween ELLs and non-ELLs but also a matter of score dependability. 
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My colleagues and I have used G theory to examine how the perform- 
ance of ELLs varies when they are tested with the same set of items in two 
languages or in two dialects of the same language. We have observed that 
dialect can be as important as language as a source of measurement error in 
the testing of ELLs. Language factors that affect the dependability of 
achievement measures take place at the level of dialect. No matter what 
language you use (either your first or your second language), you use a 
dialect, standard or nonstandard, of that language. 

I have discussed how linguistic misalignment—the mismatch between the 
features of the dialect and the register used in a test, and the features of the 
language to which students have been exposed—can be addressed through 
item development, item localization, item review, and item sampling pro- 
cedures. Some of the ideas proposed include entrusting local communities 
to generate items according to common sets of item specifications; localizing 
items so that their wording is adapted to the characteristics of each com- 
munity but their content and format are kept unchanged across commu- 
nities; enriching item-review procedures with criteria based on concepts 
from the field of sociolinguistics; and using the dependability coefficients 
obtained with ELLs to determine the number of items used to test both 
ELLs and non-ELLs. 

Needless to say, some of these ideas challenge the notion of standard- 
ization in testing and have serious methodological implications. Research is 
needed to determine the costs, limitations, and advantages of their imple- 
mentation. However, what is important about these ideas is the common 
underlying notion that effective actions oriented toward addressing lan- 

“guage and improving ELL testing cannot be taken in isolation without 
changing what is done for all students. This notion is consistent with the 
following statement, frequently cited in documents that address the testing 
of minorities: “Fairness, like validity, cannot be properly addressed as an 
afterthought once the test has been developed, administered, and used. It 
must be confronted throughout the interconnected phases of the testing 
process, from test design and development to administration, scoring, in- 
terpretation, and use” (Heubert & Hauser, 1999, pp. 80-81). 

Language, dialect, and register are critical to producing valid, fair meas- 
ures of academic achievement for ELLs. But actions intended to minimize 
the linguistic misalignment of items should not be thought of as exclusive to 
ELLs; they need to involve both ELLs and non-ELLs. If we are serious 
about improving testing practices for ELLs, we need to improve our views 
of testing. 
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There is little research on English language learners (ELLs) in relation to learning 
disability (LD) assessment and identification. More important, there is a scarcity of 
research on models and strategies that enhance learning opportunities and outcomes 
for ELLs prior to an LD diagnosis. We describe in this article an innovative lan- 
guage intervention program involving the creation of bilingual, student self-authored 
identity texts. Called the Early Authors Program (EAP), the intervention stands as an 
example of how spaces and opportunities for literacy development among young ELLs 
can be created in a classroom instructional environment. The EAP. which reached 
800 families, was evaluated using a combination of methods and instruments. The 
goal of the evaluation component was to collect data spanning one year from 325 
randomly selected participating children in both control and experimental groups. 
Among its several beneficial outcomes, the EAP had demonstrably positive effects on 
children’s language scores and appears to have strengthened their identities and 
fostered their self-esteem. Because a proportion of these students would be at risk for 
LD, we propose the implementation of programs of this type generally for ELL 
children, and especially for those considered likely to have future school-related dif- 
ficulties. 


There is mounting evidence of the significant rate of language minority 
children identified as having reading difficulties (Artiles, Trent, & Palmer, 
2004; Donovan & Cross, 2002; Losen & Orfield, 2002). Researchers have 
also found that poor school achievement is frequently an outcome for chil- 
dren whose home language is not English (Lee, 2002; McCardle, Mele- 
‘McCarthy, Cutting, Leos, & D’Emilio, 2005). In many cases, young English 
language learners (ELLs) are labeled learning disabled (LD). By the time 
these young children are identified as such, however, important opportun- 
ities may have been missed that could have strengthened their language 
skills and thus precluded such identification in the first place (Klingner & 
Artiles, 2003; Ruiz, Vargas, & Beltran, 2002). The common practice of pla- 
cing young ELL students in minimally demanding environments results in 
fewer opportunities to develop initial literacy skills and become familiar 
with English in print form. We believe that it is not fruitless to offer such 
opportunities, if for no other reason than that the capacity of these children 
to learn literacy skills has yet to be determined. 

LD diagnoses for ELLs have been presumed to be correct by teachers 
and other educators, but in fact the picture is more complicated. Oppor- 
tunities for strengthening basic literacy skills are particularly important for 
ELLs because of the difficulty in distinguishing garden-variety language 
acquisition difficulties from genuine learning disabilities (Stanovich, 1988). 
A further complication arises because an exclusionary clause in the defin- 
ition of learning disabilities presented in the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) specifies that a child can only be classified as LD if he 
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or she has had adequate opportunities to learn and appropriate instruction 
in a language that the child can understand (Hehir, 2002). These compli- 
cations may have particularly grave consequences for ELL children, in- 
cluding their significant representation in the LD category (Klingner & 
Artiles, 2003; Mercer, 1973). 

Several researchers have cast doubt on the correctness of these overly 
common assignments of a learning disability or educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) diagnosis (for a survey of the problem, see Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, & 
Higareda, 2005). An early study by Finn (1982) concluded, “It is possible 
that Hispanic students with poor English proficiency are misclassified as 
EMR when bilingual programs are not available” (p. 372). In other words, 
the chance to get a start in literacy will turn out to be of benefit to the very 
substantial subset of ELL children who are not LD and will counteract the 
tendency of the present assessment system to generate that diagnosis. It 
may be added that interactions around literacy provide teachers with an 
excellent basis for observation and assessment. Klingner and Artiles (2003), 
in their review of the disproportionate representation problem, noted a 
tendency of school personnel to attribute intrinsic weaknesses to ELL chil- 
dren. In response to this biased approach, they remarked, “Without class- 
room observations, evaluation teams cannot know whether a student has 
had adequate opportunity to learn in an appropriate, culturally responsive 
environment” (p. 68). 

There is little research on ELL children in relation to LD assessments, 
especially with respect to the years before the assessment is made. Ruiz et al. 
(2002) discussed an example case in which a child, Diego, produced almost 
no oral or written language while in the second grade and whose testing 
process only began during his third-grade year. As it turned out, Diego was 
diagnosed as LD, and a program addressing that diagnosis was put into 
effect beginning in grade 4. Because the authors do not address the issue 
directly, one can only speculate as to what the child’s fourth-grade capacity 
and performance would have been like had an engaging program in basic 
literacy been in place since kindergarten. Ruiz et al., like many others, did 
not consider the benefits of an educationally beneficial pre-identification 
program. . 

The present article describes an innovative language intervention pro- 
gram—the Early Authors Program (EAP)—as an example of how spaces 
and opportunities for literacy development among young ELLs can be 
created in the instructional environment of community-based typical urban 
child care centers. The EAP combines effective teaching, appropriate rec- 
ognition of the value of home language maintenance, and strong support 
for both cognitive engagement and personal identity investment in the 
learning process. The EAP was first implemented in Miami-Dade County, 
Florida, with the goal of promoting early bilingual literacy in preschool 
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children. In the course of the program, 1,179 children from 800 families in 
32 early childhood centers were exposed to bilingual literacy development 
through writing and illustrating their own dual-language books, or “iden- 
tity texts,” in which they themselves appeared as the protagonists. The 
books—written in English and the home languages of the children (usually 
Spanish or Haitian Creole)—were based on family histories, the children’s 
lives, and the children’s interests. Parents, family members, and 57 edu- 
cators also wrote books. In all, a total of 3,286 books were produced. The 
program used a pretest-posttest experimental design and random selection 
of children for both experimental and control groups. Among its several 
beneficial outcomes, the EAP had demonstrably positive effects on the chil- 
dren’s reading scores and on their identities and self-esteem. 

We have good reason to believe that a number of the children involved in 
this intervention would not normally have been provided with appropriate 
instructional opportunities and were therefore at risk of LD misdiagnosis. 
The original investigation and its main findings have been reported else- 
where (Bernhard, Winsler, Bleiker, Ginieniewicz, & Madigan, 2005). The 
focus of this article is discussion of EAP findings in relation to the literature 
on the content and effectiveness of LD education, especially for ELL stu- 
dents. First, the main principles on which the EAP is based are presented. 
Then, a description of the program setting and background is provided. 
The third section covers the methods and procedures used for the EAP’s 
development and implementation, and the results obtained. The final sec- 
tion contains a discussion of the findings, with a view to recommending the 
. widespread implementation of student authorship programs similar to the 
EAP with the population of ELL who are at risk of a diagnosis of LD. 


THEORETICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE EARLY AUTHORS PROGRAM 


The EAP is based on eight core principles that have been derived mainly 
from Freire’s philosophy of transformative education (Freire, 1970). The 
EAP principles have also been informed by other important sources, par- 
ticularly, Bransford, Brown, and Cocking’s How People Learn model (1999), 
and Cummins’ Academic Expertise framework (2000). Thus, the EAP prin- 
ciples synthesize elements from critical theory, feminist/womanist theory, 
critical pedagogy, bilingual education, antibias education, cognitive psych- 
ology, and identity theory. The eight principles are as follows. 


1. The EAP encourages educators to recognize and use the wealth of knowledge 
(i.e., cultural capital) that both children and family members can bring with them to 
the school setting. Children and family members have a wealth of knowledge 
that they can bring into the school (Ada, 1988). The EAP encourages edu- 
cators to recognize and activate this cultural capital (family knowledge, 
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skills, beliefs, concepts, languages) in order to create a learner-based trans- 
formative approach that stresses positive identity building and that is rooted 
in the awareness of the social context of the child and the value of family 
ties. Various authors have demonstrated connections between developing a 
positive identity and increased academic achievement. Indeed, nurturing a 
student’s identity involves not only recognizing the forms of prior know- 
ledge (including home languages) he or she brings to the class, but also 
incorporating them into classroom learning (Cummins, 2001, 2002). In- 
sight into students’ home environments and cultural contexts provides ways 
of understanding how children make sense of their world (Westby & 
Atencio, 2002). Gonzalez and Moll (2002) argued that for education to be 
effective, it is crucial for educators to be involved in the contexts in which 
their students live. When educators direct their efforts toward learning and 
understanding how all children experience the world, and when they strive 
to become familiar with the complex context (including culture and lan- 
guage) in which students, educators, and families live and learn, they are 
better equipped to respond to students’ needs and concerns (Klingner & 
Artiles, 2003). By cultivating an optimal learning environment—instructing 
a child in his or her first language, using a child’s prior knowledge and 
personal experiences, and increasing educator-student interaction through 
the use of journals and discussions (Ruiz et al., 2002)—educators and school 
personnel can provide greater opportunities for ELL students to achieve 
academic success and can prevent the unnecessary streaming or misdiag- 
nosing of children into special education environments. 


2. The EAP encourages students and educators to develop a critical stance in 
relation to social reality and pedagogy. In accordance with critical theory, the 
EAP helps students understand that social reality is a human construct and 
is therefore imperfect. As students understand the constructedness of their 
role as a member of various communities—their family, their classroom, 
their school, their neighborhood—they can increase their sense of belong- 
ing and responsibility, make constructive contributions to their commu- 
nities, and share in the meaningful experience of making the world a better 
place to live (Freire, 1982, Giroux, 1988). The EAP is also an expression of 
critical pedagogy. Most educational systems have profound contradictions 
between what they propose and what they do. For example, although edu- 
cators might declare that the national education system has an egalitarian 
goal—aspiring to teach all students to the best of their abilities in order to 
help them become lifelong learners and productive members of society—in 
truth, the enormous inequalities between schools (Kozol, 1991) and the 
inability of the system to overcome social differences perpetuate those same 
circumstances, resulting in the marginalization of whole groups of people 
who are unable to access the greater social benefits. Even worse, learners 
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unwittingly accept the blame for poor school achievement and become 
convinced that the limitations in their lives are of their own doing (Freire & 
Macedo, 1987; Shor & Freire, 1987). Critical pedagogy works to close these 
gaps and undo such erroneous and damaging self-perceptions. 


3. The EAP emphasizes the equality of all human beings. As supported by 
feminist/womanist theory, the equality of all human beings, regardless of 
gender, is emphasized within the EAP. Furthermore, a nourishing, sup- 
portive, safe, and caring environment is fostered to provide students with a 
better place in which to learn and grow (Gilligan, 1982; hooks, 1984). 


4. The EAP positively values diversity and inclusion. Within the EAP, a sense 
of respect is extended to all human beings beyond gender equality, em- 
phasizing the need to know, understand, respect, and celebrate people of all 
ethnic, cultural, and linguistic origins, of all religions and sexual orienta- 
tions, and at all levels of physical and mental ability (Delpit, 1995; Nieto, 
1992). Ethnocentrism is seen as a very extensive problem, and to counteract 
the biases and oppression (e.g., racism, linguicism, homophobia, ageism, 
ableism) that are prevalent in most societies, the EAP adopts an antibias 
education approach. Although to designate an approach as “anti” might 
sound negative, when there is something that can be very harmful to many, 
potential negative consequences could be mitigated by clearly stating a 
negative position on such issues (Derman-Sparks & ABC Task Force, 1989; 
‘ Lee, Menkhart, & Okazawa-Rey, 1997). 


5. The EAP promotes the development of bilingualism. Language is one of the 
strongest elements in one’s self-definition as an individual and a social 
being. Attending to and valuing a child’s home language in the school 
context is an important way to show respect for the child and his or her 
family, community, and culture. All children can benefit from learning two 
or more languages, and a good education should provide the means to do 
so effectively. All children have the right to retain, develop, and enrich their 
heritage language while at the same time learning a national language. 
Education is about addition and enrichment, not subtraction or reduction. 
When a child abandons, rejects, or loses the home language because of lack 
of appreciation of that language on the part of school and community, full 
communication between parents and children may be impaired. This in 
turn may alienate the child from the family, with many resulting negative 
effects. Speaking two languages offers many more opportunities for human 
growth and certainly creates greater opportunities to work on behalf of 
humanity (Cummins & Sayers, 1995; Fishman, 1989; Krashen, 1999). 
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6. The EAP emphasizes the importance of aesthetic experiences in the learning 
process. The EAP considers that aesthetic experiences should be an integral 
part of the learning process and sees a focus on such experiences as es- 
sential to good teaching. The search for beauty in all its forms is inherent to 
all cultures, as is the drive to surround life with aesthetically pleasant real- 
ities. Every culture has aspired to make its creations beautiful no matter 
how utilitarian the purpose. Whether their inspiration resulted in woven 
baskets, clay pots, birchbark canoes, feathered arrows, or self-made books, 
people throughout the world have made sure their creations were pleasing 
to the eye, the touch, and the ear. This natural inclination toward beauty 
produces a relaxed attentiveness that is conducive to learning while foster- 
ing the sense of value of self. Students deserve to be taught in aesthetically 
beautiful environments, surrounded by inspiring music, creative visuals, 
and excellent literature (Greene, 1995). 


7. The EAP emphasizes meaning and deep understanding. The EAP attempts 
to express in a very concrete way the kinds of instructional emphases and 
language interactions required to build students’ academic expertise. Op- 
timal instruction includes three distinct foci: meaning, language, and use. 
The focus on meaning entails the development of critical literacy rather 
than surface-level processing of text. Knowledge is more than just the abil- 
ity to remember. Deeper levels of cognitive understanding are required to 
transfer knowledge from one context to another. This implies that instruc- 
tion for deep understanding involves reading between the lines rather than 
simply literal comprehension of text (Bransford et al., 1999). The focus on 
language involves promoting not just explicit knowledge of how the lin- 
guistic code operates but also critical awareness of how language operates 
deep within society. If students are to participate effectively within a demo- 
cratic society, they should be able to “read” how language is used to achieve 
social goals: to elucidate issues, to persuade, to deceive, to include, exclude, 
and so on. The focus on use component parallels the New London Group’s 
(1996) transformed practice but expresses in more concrete ways what this 
might look like within the classroom context. It argues that optimal in- 
struction will enable students to generate knowledge, create literature and 
art, and act on social realities themselves. Learners should be supported in 
taking control of, and self-regulating, their own learning. When students 
take ownership of the learning process and invest their identities in the 
outcomes of learning, the resulting understanding will be deeper than 
when learning is passive (Bransford et al., 1999). 

The emphasis on meaning and deep understanding challenges ap- 
proaches that rely on simple transmission of knowledge and skills from 
teachers to learners. Exclusive reliance on transmission pedagogy, although 
thought to rest on “scientific evidence,” is likely to entail memorization 
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rather than learning for deep understanding, minimal activation of stu- 
dents’ prior knowledge, and passive rather than active learning. 


8. The EAP recognizes that the way students are positioned in relation to the 
teacher, to other students, and to the learning community in general can affect their 
identity investment and cognitive engagement. Identity negotiation and identity 
investment are also central in any conception of teaching for deep under- 
standing. Teacher-student interactions and other interactions within the 
learning community (including the classroom, the school, the family and 
broader community, and virtual communities enabled through electronic 
communication) create an interpersonal space within which knowledge is 
generated and identities are negotiated. Learning will be optimized when 
these interactions maximize both cognitive engagement and identity in- 
vestment (Cummins, 2002). 

The EAP makes explicit the fact that classroom instruction always pos- 
itions students in particular ways that reflect the implicit (or sometimes 
explicit) image of the student in the teacher’s mind. How students are 
positioned either expands or constricts their opportunities for identity in- 
vestment and cognitive engagement. The nested pedagogical orientations 
in Figure 1 represent a continuum ranging from relatively constricted to 
more expanded opportunities for identity investment and cognitive en- 
gagement (Cummins, 2001, p. 125). 

Learning takes place in a social context, and a supportive learning com- 
munity encourages dialogue, apprenticeship, and mentoring. Learning is 
not simply a cognitive process that takes place inside the heads of individual 
students; it also involves socialization into particular communities of prac- 
tice. Within these learning communities, or what Gee (2001) termed affinity 
groups, novices are enabled to participate in the practices of the community 
from the very beginning of their involvement. 


THE EARLY AUTHORS PROGRAM: BACKGROUND AND SETTING 


The EAP was originally implemented in the City of Miami, in Miami-Dade 
County, Florida, during 9003-2004. Over 50% of Florida residents with 
incomes below the poverty level cannot read at an eighth-grade level. 
Twenty percent of Florida’s children live in poverty and are likely to live in 
families in which the parent with the most education has not completed 
high school. An increasing number of students drop out of school before 
reaching ninth grade, resulting in a community that is increasingly divided 
between the prosperous and those struggling to survive. 

In Miami-Dade, more than half of the residents were born in a country 
other than the United States. Miami-Dade County’s 2.2 million individuals, 
representing approximately 13% of Florida's population (Proctor & 
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Figure 1. Academic Expertise Framework. 


Dalaker, 2003), have a median household income of $29,000. Miami is 
one of the poorest cities of its size in the United States. Over 150,000 
children are under 5 years of age, and over 60% of the children in the 
county speak first languages other than English (Proctor & Dalaker, 2003). 
The EAP was implemented as part of a larger effort toward increasing the 
literacy levels of low-income children (aged 1-5) receiving subsidized child 
care services. 

The EAP used an approach similar to that undertaken by Ada and Cam- 
poy (2003) with elementary- and high-school-aged children across the 
United States. However, the EAP focused on younger children. Ada and 
Campoy have inspired elementary and high school teachers throughout the 
nation to engage in the student authorship concept based on their own 
theory of transformative education, which is very much informed by the 
work of Paulo Freire. However, until the EAP project was launched, no one 
had carried on this type of work with young children, and certainly not to 
this extent. 

The EAP is a literacy model designed to promote language development 
and familiarity with the printed word among at-risk preschool children. 
The emphasis of the books created by the participants was to allow children 
and families to communicate through their personal stories and family 
photographs, thus engaging in cognitively meaningful ways with language 
and investing their own identities in the language learning process. 
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The EAP reached 800 families. It was evaluated using a combination of 
methods and instruments. The goal of the evaluation component was to 
collect data spanning one year from 325 randomly selected children in both 
control and experimental groups. 


METHOD 


PARTICIPANTS 


The overall implementation of the EAP in Miami-Dade County reached 
1,179 randomly selected children from 800 families enrolled in participat- 
ing centers. It involved 57 educators at 32 child care centers (including 
center-based and family-based daycare centers serving children ranging 
from infancy to age 6), and 13 literacy specialists/interventionists. Partici- 
pating EAP and control centers enrolled mostly children in poverty who 
received government subsidies for child care. 

The evaluation sample consisted of 367 children (280 EAP and 87 con- 
trol), of whom 51% were male. In terms of ethnic background, 48% were 
Hispanic/Latino, 44% African American (including those of Caribbean/Hai- 
tian origin), 5% Caucasian, and 3% Other/Haitian. This ethnic distribution 
is representative of the overall urban community. On average, children 
were 37.3 months (SD = 13.3) old at pretest and 48.4 months of age 
(SD = 13.3) at posttest. The control group and EAP group were comparable 
. in terms of child gender and ethnicity. However, by chance, the assessed 
control group ended up being a little older than the EAP group at pretest, 
F (1,365) = 22.03, p<.001). This group difference in age is taken into ac- 
count in various ways in the analyses below. 

As indicated next by the children’s generally low national percentile 
scores on literacy measures, these diverse children in poverty as a group are 
at considerable risk for poor achievement in early elementary school. 


PROCEDURE 


In Authors in the Classroom, Ada and Campoy (2003) reported on the em- 
powering effect of transformative education and provided examples of ways 
to implement the approach. A group of educators and researchers in 
Miami-Dade County worked with Ada and Campoy to design a program for 
use in early childhood centers based on the principles outlined in their 
book. The focus of the 12-month intervention period was the authoring, 
reading, and storytelling of books by the children, families, teachers, and 
caregivers at the 32 participating centers. A second component involved 
teaching children to recite rhymes and poems in their home languages. For 
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this purpose, educators were given books and resources with children’s oral 
folklore, including traditional art, literature, and sayings. As a third com- 
ponent, the educators were trained to relate letters of the alphabet to chil- 
dren’s names and the names of family members and friends. 

Other EAP activities included (1) on-site coaching and monitoring by 
literacy coaches or specialists who were responsible for providing support to 
educators who were implementing the EAP in their classrooms; (2) monthly 
parent workshops that were held to focus on the family’s role in reading 
and talking to their children, and on sharing their knowledge and experi- 
ences as they interacted with their child in bookmaking activities; and (3) 
assessor training. 


The Bookmaking Component 


The books were produced collaboratively by the children, parents, care- 
givers, and educators. The children themselves, their relatives, friends, and 
even their pets were the main characters or protagonists in the stories. The 
children’s homes and the early childhood centers were the settings for the 
stories. Thus, the books—which were given titles such as / Am and Where I 
Come From—became “identity texts” in which the children’s identities were 
incorporated into the stories, increasing their pride in themselves and their 
families. The books served as mirrors in which the children’s identities were 
reflected. Reading these very meaningful books engaged the children and 
helped them to develop affective bonds to literacy. 

Each classroom was equipped with computers, digital cameras, color 
printers, and a laminator. The focus on technology-mediated experiences 
was seen as a way to broaden the approaches and methods used to support 
literacy initiatives (see Cope & Kalantzis, 2000; New London Group, 1996). 
During the intervention period, the authoring of books was integrated into 
regular classroom activities. The adults took photographs of the children as 
they went about their daily activities and discussed these with the children. 
Children were encouraged to use their home languages and English in 
describing the photographs. The words used by the children to describe the 
photos were written underneath with markers or pencils, or they were 
word-processed on computer so that the children had the chance to ex- 
periment with asvariety of writing tools. Family photographs were also 
copied or scanned and incorporated, along with children’s drawings. Once 
the final collection of pages was printed with the use of color printers, the 
books were laminated and bound. Laminating made the books durable 
enough to withstand repeated use and to ensure that they could be read 
for a lifetime. The books made with the children were displayed in the 
classroom book or library area, and an additional copy was sent home. A 
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number of books were also displayed for a month-long period at a local 
children’s museum. Once the evaluation project was completed, the centers 
kept and continued to use the technology and bookmaking equipment in 
the classrooms. 


Specialist and Assessor Training 


Thirteen literacy specialists were hired to provide support to teachers who 
were implementing the EAP in their classrooms. The literacy specialists also 
established a professional relationship with each site and conducted meet- 
ings with the center director as needed. The initial training for the literacy 
specialists began with a 3-day session conducted by Ada and Campoy to 
review the principles of transformative education and its relationship to 
children’s language and literacy development. The next two training ses- 
sions provided support for the authoring process and an opportunity to 
share examples of books made by parents and children in previous imple- 
mentations of dual-language authoring programs. All literacy specialists 
were equipped with laptop computers and digital cameras and were trained 
in their use. In addition, the literacy specialists participated in professional 
development seminars held every Monday. They discussed the progress of 
the program and notes from their journals, which dealt with application of 
the concepts in both home and school environments. The professional de- 
velopment seminars were conducted by the lead literacy specialist, who had 
a master’s of arts degree in early childhood education. The assessors for the 
' RAP were doctoral students enrolled in the local university’s educational 
psychology program. They participated in a 5-day training session facili- 
tated by the project investigators in which they received training in the LAP- 
D (see below) and in the PLS-R (see below). LAP-D training was delivered 
by the test developers, and PLS-R training was conducted by a speech 
pathologist. 


Family Meetings 


Part of the project involved four 2-hour parent/family member meetings at 
each site. During the meetings, parents and/or family members engaged in 
simple writing exercises using prompts from their life experiences. The 
writing activities provided a springboard for discussion around key themes. 
“T am” books, “Where I come from” poems, and “ABC” books and stories 
about children’s names were authored by the family members. In addition 
to being placed in the classroom, these books were taken home as a way to 
enhance families’ ties with the written word. A total of 73 books were cre- 
ated by family members in the context of these sessions. 
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DEPENDENT MEASURES AND ASSESSMENTS 


All child assessments took place in a quiet separate room or area at the child 
care centers. The pretest started two months prior to the intervention and 
took 3 months to complete. The posttest lasted 2 months and took place 
after the intervention had ended. Becausé of scheduling difficulties, child 
attendance, and limited community funding for assessors, not all children 
were assessed on all measures at pre and post. Specific sample sizes for each 
measure at pre and post are noted below. 


LAP-D 


For children 30 months of age or older, the trained assessors individually 
administered the Learning Accomplishment Profile-Diagnostic Edition 
(LAP-D; Nehring, Nehring, Bruni, & Randolph, 1992). Children were as- 
sessed using either the English or Spanish standardized versions of the 
LAP-D, depending on the child’s dominant language as identified by the 
child’s teacher. The LAP-D was created to assist educators in selecting de- 
velopmentally appropriate teaching strategies and to measure initial and 
exit skills of children in intervention programs to assess project effective- 
ness (Nehring et al.). The LAP-D is a norm-referenced, standardized de- 
velopmental assessment instrument that yields raw scores, standard scores, 
age equivalents, and national percentile scores in four domains (three of 
which were used here): (1) language (two subscales: naming and compre- 
hension); (2) cognition (two subscales: counting and matching); and (3) fine 
motor (two subscales: object manipulation and fine motor writing). The 
LAP-D has been shown to have good internal consistency reliability (.76 to 
.92) and reasonable construct validity in terms of correlations with other 
standard assessments of developmental competencies (Nehring et al.). 


PLS-R 


The Preschool Language Scale-Revised Fourth Edition (PLS-R; Zimmer- 
man, Steiner, & Evatt Pond, 2002) was individually administered to the 
children to provide an accurate picture of a child’s expressive (Expressive 
Communication Scale) and comprehension (Auditory Comprehension 
Scale) language skills. Again, this instrument was administered either in 
English or Spanish, depending on the child’s dominant language as iden- 
tified by the child’s teacher. The skills tapped by the PLS-R at all ages are 
considered important precursors for literacy development (Armbruster, 
Lehr, & Osborn, 2001). The test-retest stability coefficients for the PLS-R 
have been reported to range between .82 and .95 for the two subscale scores 
and from .90 to .97 for the total language score (Zimmerman et al.). 
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Teacher-Reported Child Literacy Skills 


In addition to the above direct assessments with the children, children’s 
child care/preschool educators were asked to complete an Interaction with 
Books Survey, which was developed for the present project to assess teacher 
reports of children’s literacy interest and engagement with books and sto- 
ries. The survey was distributed to the educators by the assessors before the 
intervention commenced. The educators filled out the instrument and re- 
turned it to the assessors within 2 weeks. The Interaction with Books Survey 
was completed in English, Spanish, or Haitian Creole by the educator. 
There were eight items on the survey scale: (1) reads or plays with books on 
own; (2) requests to be read to; (3) shows relevant emotion during book 
reading; (4) identifies characters; (5) can retell storylines; (6) can describe 
setting; (7) can tell beginning and end; and (8) can tell causal events in the 
story. These items were selected based on the literature on children’s 
meaningful story book experiences, cultural practices, and play experiences 
with literacy (Gunn, Simmons, & Kameenui, 1998; Hart & Risley, 1995; 
National Association for the Education of Young Children & International 
Reading Association, 1998; Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1998). 


Early Steps to Reading Success (ESRS) 


To assess the quality of the classroom literacy environment and literacy- 
promoting practices on the part of educators in EAP classrooms, educators/ 
caregivers participating in the EAP intervention completed the Early Steps 
to Reading Success (ESRS) survey (Matsumura & Boscardin, 2002) before 
and after the implementation of the EAP. The ESRS is a teacher self-report 
instrument that evaluates literacy aspects of both educators and teaching 
settings. The ESRS questionnaire has two sections: one measuring instruc- 
tional practices, and the second measuring environmental changes. The 
Instructional Practices section asks educators to indicate how often, during 
a recent typical week, they provided certain types of instructional activities. 
The Literacy Environment Checklist section was used to rate the use of 
books in the classroom, availability of writing materials, environmental print 
policies, and literacy instruction practices. 


Literacy Specialist Interviews 


An exit interview was conducted with each of the literacy specialists. The 
interviews, which were audiotaped, transcribed, and coded, evaluated 
literacy specialists’ perceptions in the following domains: (1) effects on 
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children’s identity and self-esteem, (2) print knowledge and motivation, and 
(3) educators’ understanding of transformative education. 


RESULTS 


Our findings showed that the educators reported high satisfaction and sus- 
tainability for the EAP. Educators embraced the EAP project and believed 
that they were able to carry out the intervention effectively. They also felt 
that they could continue to do so on their own. The teachers saw much 
collaboration among the specialists, the children, and the parents. Numer- 
ous books were created, and the educators engaged in most of the EAP 
literacy-related activities in the classroom. The EAP project appeared to 
have considerable positive effect on the literacy environment of the class- 
rooms and was also successful in significantly increasing the number of 
literacy-related activities engaged in by the educators. The most pertinent 
results for this article are that the children’s language and cognitive skills, as 
measured by standardized instruments, showed considerable gain. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERACY 


‘Table | provides children’s overall language scores (composite of expressive 
and comprehension) on the PLS-R by group and by time. The table also 
provides this information for all children combined and separately for the 
3—4-year-olds and for those 2 years old and younger. The numbers report- 
ed in the table refer only to children who had both pre- and posttest data on 
that particular assessment. Table 1 also provides children’s developmental 
age equivalent scores minus their actual chronological age at time of as- 
sessment. This is because (1) the age range of the children is very wide, 
thereby making developmental age scores limited in their interpretation; 
(2) the control group children who were assessed, by chance, started slightly 
older than the EAP children at pre; and (3) we wanted to control for po- 
tentially different intervals of time between the pre- and postassessment 
across children. This score essentially provides a developmental lag estimate 
indicating how far behind (in the case of a negative number) or how far 
ahead (in the case of a positive number) the child is with his or her language 
development compared with national norms for the child’s current age. For 
simplicity, only overall language total scores (expressive and comprehen- 
sion scores combined) are reported here because the same exact patterns 
were seen for both receptive and expressive language. 

Mixed analyses of variance (ANOVAs) on children’s total PLS-R language 
scores, run separately for each age group and with time (pre, post) as the 
repeated measure and group as the between-subjects factor, revealed a 
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Table 1. Developmental Age (DA) Scores and Developmental Age Relative to 
Chronological Age (CA) on the PLS4 by Group and by Time 


All Ages Combined 2 Years or Younger — 3-4-Year-Ollds 
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*) <.05, F for group by time interaction. 


significant group-by-time interaction when all age groups were included, 
,F(1, 156) = 8.51, p<.01, and also when only the 3-4-year-olds were con- 
sidered, F(1, 66) = 11.47, p<.01. The 34-year-old EAP children made 
significantly greater gains in language development from pre to post (about 
10 months) compared with the control children (about 3 months). By in- 
cluding children’s pre and post scores in the repeated measures ANOVA, 
the focus is on within-child change over time, regardless of the age of the 
children at any given time point. Children under 2 years of age, however, 
made similar gains (about 9 months) on average from pre to post in lan- 
guage development regardless of their group status. There was no group- 
by-time interaction for the younger group of children. Figure 2 displays the 
pattern of the PLS-R results by group. 

A more interesting and complete picture on the language development 
of these children comes from the analyses on children’s developmental lag 
(DA-GA) scores. Overall, and for the 34-year-old children in particular, 
children in the EAP group stayed about the same (for all ages combined) or 
improved (for 3—4-year-olds) in terms of how behind they were compared 
with national norms for their specific age, whereas the developmental lag 
for the control group worsened over time. ‘That is, although EAP 3-4-year- 
olds started and remained about 2 months behind the national language 
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Figure 2. Gains Made on the PLS-R Language Total Age-Equivalent Scores 
from Pre to Post for 3—4-Year-Olds in the EAP and Control Groups. 


norms for their age, preschoolers in the control group fell behind by more 
than 5 months at post, group-by-time interaction, F(1, 66) = 5.78, POS: 
Thus, as has been described before in the literature (Entwisle & Alexander, 
1999), although children in extreme poverty continue to make small ab- 
solute gains in literacy development, without intervention, they continue to 
fall further and further behind in comparison with national norms for their 
age group. The EAP intervention described here appeared to (1) increase 
children’s absolute language skills, more so than that seen among control 
children and (2) prevent the children from continuing to fall further behind 
in comparison with national age norms. 

The other direct child assessment completed only by the EAP children 
who were 3 years of age and older was the LAP-D. Table 2 lists both absolute 
developmental age-equivalent scores and the national percentile scores at 
pre and post for children in the EAP. Similar to the use of the DA-CA scores 
on the PLS-R discussed previously, the national percentile scores for the 
LAP-D compare how the children were doing at pre and post relative to the 
national standardization sample norms for the child’s age at each time 
point. Thus, increases on this metric indicate not only an increase in actual 
skills developed within the child (as do the age-equivalent scores) but also 
gains made in terms of how the child compares with national norms. 
Although the control group did not receive this measure, the pattern of 
results for EAP children on the language development portion of this as- 
sessment is the same as that seen on the other measure of language de- 
velopment, the PLS-R, for which a control group was present. 
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Table2. Means and Standard Deviations for 3—4-Year-Old EAP Children’s LAP-D 


scores 





Pretest 


Posttest 





Language Total 
Developmental Age* 
National Percentile’ 

Language Naming 
Developmental Age* 
National Percentile 

Language Comprehension 
Developmental Age* 
National Percentile* 

Cognitive Matching 
Developmental Age* 
National Percentile 

Cognitive Counting 
Developmental Age* 
National Percentile’ 

Fine Motor Manipulation 
Developmental Age* 
National Percentile 

Fine Motor Writing 
Developmental Age* 
National Percentile* 


43.11 (10.76) 
36.93 (27.71) 


43.31 (12.23) 
36.77 (31.52) 


42.99 (10.67) 
37.08 (28.74) 


46.24 (12.59) 
48.48 (34.26) 


48.05 (11.19) 
61.19 (31.59) 


47.57 (12.26) 
52.35 (32.86) 


48.01 (10.50) 
60.73 (29.71) 


54.53 (10.01) 
43.94 (22.05) 


54.28 (10.52) 
41.69 (23.85) 


54.77 (11.38) 
46.19 (29.38) 


56.49 (11.14) 
50.65 (29.37) 


56.49 (10.64) 
52.19 (28.26) 


57.44 (10.92) 
52.47 (32.03) 


57.44 (9.80) 
51.08 (30.75) 





‘p<.10. *p<.05. 


Children in EAP classrooms made considerable gains from pre to post in 
their absolute expressive [naming (47) = —5.95, p<.05] and receptive 
[comprehension ¢(47) = 7.47, p<.05] language skills. More impressive, 
however, was the fact that in the language domain (and only in the language 
domain), considerable gains were made in national percentile scores from 
pre to post, indicating that children receiving this intervention are not 
simply acquiring average language skills that would be expected from sim- 
ply getting older, but that they are gaining ground in terms of how they are 
comparing with other (nonpoor) children nationally. On average, children 
moved from the 37th percentile nationally to the 46th percentile on lan- 
guage comprehension, (47) = — 2.27, p<.05, and similar gains were seen 
in children’s composite language scores, ¢(47)= —1.97, p=.06. The 
changes we found should not be attributed to the expected general gains 
from more advanced age and maturation. These at-risk EAP children 
actually lost ground nationally in their percentile scores in the areas of 
counting and matching and fine motor skills. We propose that this effect 
strengthens the position that the EAP intervention in language is efficacious 
and specific. We will take up this point again in the discussion. 
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OTHER GAINS 


As mentioned above, the EAP project also appeared to have a considerable 
positive effect on the literacy environment of the classrooms and was suc- 
cessful in increasing the number of literacy-related activities engaged in by 
the teachers. A frequently cited answer to the question of what children 
learned was the effect of the program on children’s identity and self-esteem. 
The literacy specialists reported that the children in EAP sites “felt like they 
were being successful when they recognized the letter of their name or just 
a letter in general.” In terms of identity and self-esteem, one of the literacy 
specialists whose language and cultural heritage was English said, 


I think making their own books . .. to see themselves in the books and 
to talk about themselves. ... And, I think there was a lot of pride when 
the book was finished . .. when they got their final book, they shared it 
with the class and they just beamed. They were so excited to show 
their book and they felt so proud. 


A number of the literacy specialists expressed their understanding of the 
children’s gains in terms of the importance of involving educators, parents, 
and children in the process of literacy. One specialist focused on the im- 
portance of involving the child as reflected by the following statement: 


These books were personal because they included the photos of the 
children, and the children were able to see themselves in the book, 
which was one of the main points of the program—for it to have 
meaning for the child because the child was actually the protagonist of 
the book and they were the main character of the book. 


A statement made by a literacy specialist of Hispanic heritage who is bi- 
lingual in Spanish and English identified her understanding of the impact 
that such a program had for the educators, parents, and children involved 
in the program: 


I think that the program was absolutely an amazing experience, and 
I was honored and privileged to be a part of it. I see its value, and 
I really hope that the outcomes of what we feel have been very suc- 
cessful, really show as a success ... because I see the success in the 
parents, I see it in the teachers, I see it in the students, and I think it 
was a wonderful experience and I’m glad I was a part of it ... I feel 
that the growth on the emotional end of the Early Authors Program is 
huge with parents, caregivers, students, the literacy specialists them- 
selves. I think that that’s where the value lies. It might show in the 
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academic and I hope it does, but again because the philosophy is a 
two-part philosophy, emotional and academic, an assessment is not 
going to show all of the growth that really has taken place. 


DISCUSSION 


There is evidence that the EAP project had a number of beneficial results 
for the participating ELL children. The most salient evidence was the im- 
provement in language and literacy scores. The dramatic increase in EAP 
children’s scores can be explained, we suggest, by focusing on the essential 
elements of the program. The children’s experiences as authors allowed 
them to see themselves in their self-made books and to talk about their own 
lives and interests. This identity investment resulted in increased pride, 
both in themselves and in their families. Additionally, in working with 
highly personally meaningful texts, the children were cognitively engaged 
and developed an affective bond to literacy. Thus, cognitive engagement 
and identity investment emerged as educationally important contributors to 
students’ literacy development. We label the literature created by the ELL 
participants “identity texts” insofar as students invested their own identities 
in producing them. The young students, through the mirroring and self- 
imaging provided in the texts, were able to experience and reflect upon 
their identities in a positive manner. 

There is every reason to believe that a majority of the more than 1,000 
children in the study would have encountered serious learning difficulties. 
In 2003, U.S. national reading achievement (NAEP) scores for Black and 
Hispanics in fourth grade show 60% and 56%, respectively, performing 
below the basic level (less than proficient for grade level), even with ac- 
commodation, and the trend for the decade is essentially flat (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2004). 
Researchers have cited other government statistics, indicating that the LD 
percentage is approximately 9% for the ELL primary-school population, 
compared with about 14% generally (McCardle et al., 2005; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 2003). We suggest that the success of the program 
confirms our initial expectation, one shared by other ELL educators, that a 
number of these children either lacked opportunity to develop their skills 
or were, for other reasons, beginning to fall behind either in preliteracy 
skills or basic predictors of grade school performance. Most of their dif- 
ficulties, we presume, were likely of the “common garden variety” 
(Stanovich, 1988) and not necessarily LD, though they were compounded 
with issues of social and cultural classroom context. 

On the basis of the above statistics, it is reasonable to propose the work- 
ing hypothesis that a significant portion of the ELL children—let us say, 
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approximately one tenth—would be at particular risk for being labeled as 
LD (McCardle et al., 2005). The identities of the students in this portion 
are, of course, not known, and hence, with an abundance of caution, we 
would say that we lack direct evidence of the extent to which their scores 
improved, if indeed they did. Yet some general considerations lead us to 
think that there is some indirect support for the hypothesis that students 
did benefit from increased exposure to literacy materials and greater cogni- 
tive engagement. Looking at the group as a whole, there was, all in all, a 
pervasive high level of student engagement according to the teachers’ reports. 

Overall, there is evidence of benefits to those with common learning 
difficulties, although we have no direct evidence of improvements in the 
hypothesized portion of children who are at risk for LD. Hence, it is rea- 
sonable to recommend that programs such as the EAP should continue to 
be offered and investigated with similar target populations in other settings. 
Such programs are intended for implementation in the 3 or 4 years prior to 
the usual time of LD diagnosis, namely, from preschool to grade 2 or 3. 

The value of the EAP derives from the principles that sustain it. It is a 
program that could never be replicated exactly, nor should it be. This point 
applies specifically to its methods and procedures. Exact replication of the 
techniques of the EAP is not required, though fidelity to its principles cer- 
tainly is. As we see it, the “package” is defined according to its basic prin- 
ciples; it does not depend on fine details of procedure. Even if a particular 
procedure was outlined in detail, it would be inappropriate to transfer those 
specifications directly into a different environment. 

The significance of our work is to encourage engagement with literacy at 
an early age. Such involvement should be based on an understanding of the 
value of placing each human being in the role of protagonist, not only in 
books but also, ultimately, in life more generally. Connecting young stu- 
dents’ knowledge of literacy from the home with the school appears to 
provide a sound way of enriching their literacy development (Duke & 
Purcell-Gates, 2003). The appeal of the project is that it can be imple- 
mented at no great cost, and without the need for external support. Any 
teacher can implement a process of authorship with his or her students, 
given experience, sensitivity, and basic training in the principles covered 
here. 

The present study calls into question a procedurally oriented approach 
to the design of “evidence-based curricula.” A preconceived set of detailed 
tactics to obtain specific results is not a strategy of choice. One example is 
spending so many minutes of drill on a certain concept. Qualitative and 
ethnographic approaches such as the EAP take into consideration that a 
preset intervention or specified set of pedagogical procedures does not, in 
and of itself, determine a particular outcome. The character of an inter- 
vention is determined by its context. From the present data, including the 
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evidence of gains, we suggest that the particular procedures that are de- 
veloped in this case did fit within the context. 

This point about context has implications for answering an ongoing 
question, one that is especially relevant for minorities: Given that the re- 
ported incidence of low academic performance (see above) ranges from 
approximately 50% to 85% (U.S. Department of Education, National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics, 2004), what is the true incidence of low aca- 
demic performance, of substandard outcomes, and so on—that is, those that 
are not due to the disabling context? Or more specifically, in terms of basic 
capacities of these students, how many are actually so far below grade 
standard as the reports indicate? There is reason to doubt such character- 
ization. We suggest that children’s engagement with a poorly chosen activity 
is used as evidence of limited inherent academic ability, often leading to an 
inaccurate picture, including the labeling of some portion of those children 
as scholastically underachieving or as learning or reading disabled. The 
alternative suggested by the present study is that the difficulties of one or 
more pupils in a classroom should first be the objects of study and should be 
then followed with a group-based intervention that does not presume aca- 
demic, cognitive, or other inherent deficits in these students. The argument 
is that only after a specifically adapted “organic” program such as the EAP is 
implemented is it appropriate to bring in standardized measures and draw 
conclusions about related scholastic capacities and abilities. This is in accord 
with AERA’s Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing (American 
Educational Research Association, 1999), which include the requirement 
,that “opportunity to learn” is crucial to consider in making high-stakes 
decisions regarding student placement or special education status. Other- 
wise, the outcomes of “individual measures” are arguably, in the main, 
evidence of the system’s poor performance. 


CONCLUSION 


The EAP gave participating children an experience with literacy and 
brought about significant growth in language. In addition, the children 
appeared to have made other gains, including strengthened images of self- 
identity and improved self-esteem. Implementation of this program and 
similar programs, based on the approaches we have discussed, can ensure 
that young children, including those likely to experience school-related 
difficulties, are gainfully engaged in developing as learners who are better 
prepared to succeed in the academic world and the world at large. 


A version of this article was presented at the English Language Learners Conference, National 
Center for Culturally Responsive Educational Systems, Scottsdale, Arizona, November 17-19, 
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Building Consensus: Future Directions for 
Research on English Language Learners at 
Risk for Learning Difficulties 


NONIE K. LESAUX 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


The growing population of English language learners (ELLs) in U.S. schools and the 
low academic achievement of many of these learners have been the subject of much 
debate. A significant related issue is determining the sources of ELLs’ difficulty, namely, 
understanding the distinction between learning disabilities (LD) and learning 
difficulties due primarily to contextual factors and second-language learning. This 
article addresses the future directions for research in this area, with an emphasis on the 
need to build consensus through converging lines of evidence. Issues of sample 
definition, study design, and methods are discussed; also emphasized in the article is that 
in order to answer questions about the sources of difficulty for ELLs who are struggling, 
an understanding of the trajectories and experiences of those not experiencing 
difficulties is needed. Throughout the article, parallels are drawn between this emerging 
field of research and the LD research conducted with monolingual English speakers. An 
example of a study for which the design, analyses, and dissemination relates to many of 
the issues raised in the article is presented. 


I am a second grade teacher in a small city in the northeast U.S. I have 
a Latino student, who although born in America, was not exposed to 
much English before school. According to testing from our ELL 
program, he was ready to be exited from that program by the end of 
Kindergarten. When he came to my class, he had lost, over the - 
summer, the few reading skills he had. Orally, he is quite articulate. 
I've been using language experience, leveled readers, sight word 
practice with a-volunteer, dolch phrases, and work with word familiés. 
I’ve started working with him one day after school, one on one. In our 
school, we have very little access to literacy help, and although I have 
put in a referral, the ELL component complicates the identification 
process. My principal recommends retention, but I don’t want him to 
become part of the dropout statistics." 
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To use a cliché, the education of English language learners (ELLs) is in a 
state of crisis. Educators pose multiple questions about effective instruction 
for ELLs and, as in the case above, teachers may feel isolated and 
undersupported by both colleagues and the research base in their attempts 
to provide effective instruction for these ELLs struggling in mainstream 
classrooms. The ELL population includes a significant proportion of 
learners characterized by low academic achievement and high rates of 
grade retention and school dropout (National Center for Education 
Statistics [NCES], 2003, 2004), and, by and large, many of the questions 
about this growing population remain unanswered (see Garcia & Cuellar, 
2006). Albeit with generally good intentions, there is a lot of educational 
guesswork taking place across the nation, particularly with respect to 
services for ELLs who are struggling. Cases such as the one above are 
typical, and under such circumstances, learners are shortchanged. Among 
students in the United States—and indeed in urban public school districts— 
a significant proportion of ELLs may be the most vulnerable of all students 
to the challenges that districts face in providing effective schooling. 

However, when we turn to the extant research to inform decisions about 
educational programming, study design, valid identification for ELLs with 
learning disability, and appropriate prevention and intervention practices 
for ELLs at risk for difficulties, there is a dearth of robust information from 
which to draw. Much of what is known about effective instruction for ELLs 
is based on anecdotal reports of effectiveness and corresponding descrip- 
tions of how to use these practices in classrooms. Aside from studies that 
have focused on the appropriate language of instruction for early literacy 
, instruction (e.g., Carlisle & Beeman, 2000; Huzar, 1973; Ramirez, Pasta, 
Yuen, Billings, & Ramey, 1991), and in contrast to the research conducted 
with native English speakers, minimal experimental research has been 
conducted to evaluate effective practices to promote ELLs’ language and 
literacy development. 

As can be seen from the results of a comprehensive search for studies to 
review as part of a synthesis of research conducted with language minority 
learners (August & Shanahan, 2006), the body of research has considerable 
breadth but lacks sufficient depth in several areas. In particular, there is a 
need for research that provides further insight into the developmental 
processes of second language and literacy attainment—especially for older 
ELLs—and instructional practices to promote this development (Lesaux, 
2006; Shanahan & Beck, 2006). Very few studies have evaluated 
educational practices for ELLs in special education; of those that have 
been conducted (e.g., Fawcett & Lynch, 2000; Jimenez, 1997; Klingner & 
Vaughn, 1996; Ruiz, 1995), the approaches vary significantly in their 
theoretical grounding and methodology. Although this is not a problem in 
and of itself, it means that there is little opportunity to synthesize findings 
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and to comment on the effectiveness of the approaches because only small 
numbers of studies are available. In addition, some studies are character- 
ized by very small sample sizes and do not include a control group to 
evaluate the approach. 

The reasons for the limited cohesion in the research on ELLs run well 
beyond attribution to any one party or stakeholder. To some extent, it 
reflects the diversity inherent in studying this population, and the diversity 
within the population itself. The extant research is varied with respect to 
discipline of inquiry (e.g., linguistics, sociology, psychology, education), the 
questions asked and research paradigms employed, and the samples of 
ELLs with whom the studies were conducted. 

At this time, the underlying theoretical and practical question inherent in 
the extant research and in conversations among practitioners, researchers, 
and policymakers who must guide future research on ELLs is this: What are 
the contextual and child-level factors that promote language and literacy 
development such that having two languages is indeed an asset, or at least is 
not associated with academic difficulties for a sizeable number of ELLs? 

On the one hand, there is a considerable amount of research evidence 
that bilingualism may facilitate the development of reading skills in a second 
language and that bilingual learners benefit from heightened metalinguistic 
awareness (e.g., Bialystok, 1997; Cummins, 1991). On the other hand, 
learning to read in a language in which one is not yet proficient has been 
identified as a risk factor for reading difficulties in children (Snow, Burns, & 
Griffin, 1998), and national assessment data (e.g., NCES, 2003, 2004) 
demonstrates that learners designated as ELL are not faring well in U.S. 
schools, particularly as compared with their native-English-speaking peers. 
Research suggests that this is the case for ELLs both while participating in 
specialized language support programs (Albus, Thurlow, & Liu, 2002) and 
after reclassification as fluent English proficient (FEP; de Jong, 2004). The 
disparity between the research findings suggesting bilingualism is an asset, 
and the reported low academic achievement of the ELLs represented in 
national data sets, may well reflect the samples studied in that research and 
the heterogeneity inherent in bilingual populations. By and large, the 
research that has reported heightened metalinguistic awareness has been 
conducted with bilinguals who are not language minority learners or who 
are not of low socioeconomic status. Issues of sample definition and the 
corresponding heterogeneity in the population are addressed in the next 
section. 

Among many challenges districts in the United States already face in 
meeting the needs of this growing population of learners, the No Child Left 
Behind Act (NCLB) of 2001 has substantially increased the pressure on school 
districts to simultaneously reclassify language minority learners as FEP and 
to increase their academic achievement in subject-area content. At the state 
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and district levels, it appears that very significant decisions about the 
academic programming for language minority learners often hinge solely 
on performance on a test of English language proficiency. For example, a 
recent study of the classification and reclassification criteria for the 10 states 
with the largest enrollment of ELLs showed that although all states used 
English language proficiency tests, only 4 cited criteria that also included 
assessments such as subject area standardized tests (Ragan & Lesaux, 2006). 
This process has the potential to significantly narrow the parameters of 
effective instruction for language minority learners who are in particular 
need of developing academic language and related rigorous reading 
instruction, in addition to content-area knowledge. 

Further, ELLs are especially likely to lack the English vocabulary they 
need to comprehend difficult texts (August, Carlo, Dressler, & Snow, 2005). 
The largest and fastest growing segments of ELLs in the United States are 
made up of students who immigrated before kindergarten, and U.S.-born 
children of immigrants (Capps, Fix, Murray, Ost, Passel, & Herwantoro, 
2005). Many of these learners enter school with levels of English proficiency 
comparable with their native-English-speaking peers, and by middle school, 
few of these ELL students need instruction in basic English. However, many 
of them—including those who have been in the United States all their 
lives—lack the academic English vocabulary to support learning from text. 

To address and advance our understanding of the overarching goal of 
promoting language and literacy for ELLs, future research must be 
designed to address the significant gaps in the knowledge base related to 
their academic achievement. In particular, future research must be 
designed to address sources of academic difficulties in this population, 
and the questions surrounding the specific case of ELLs with a learning 
disability (LD).” The purpose of this article is to identify salient gaps in the 
knowledge base and to explicate issues related to the design of future 
research in the area, as well as the issues related to research and practice 
and the desired instructional implications of that research. 

In light of the need to build consensus via research about the factors 
related to academic achievement, the primary argument of this article is 
that to arrive at any form of consensus about identification and instructional 
practices related to ELLs and to address the salient gaps in the research, 
findings from converging lines of evidence is requisite. Evidence must come 
from sets of studies that represent different paradigms and in which both 
qualitative and quantitative analytic techniques are employed yet yield 
similar or identical findings. 

Throughout the article, I emphasize that in order to answer questions 
about ELLs with LD (ELL/LD), we need to focus on the trajectories and 
experiences of those who are not experiencing difficulties. I also borrow 
from, and draw parallels to, the history of the field of LD research 
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conducted with monolingual English speakers in order to place the state of 
the current field in context. Drawing these parallels is not intended to 
suggest that the field of ELL/LD research should mirror the field of LD 
research with native English speakers, but rather that the ELL/LD field can 
learn from the lessons of that research, circumvent some of the problems 
identified in that literature, and reinforce the need for ELL/LD research to 
consider the role of contextual factors in learning difficulties. 

In the latter part of the article, I address what has historically been 
discussed as a research-practice divide and propose a research-practice 
framework, which focuses on programmatic research. The framework is 
based on the premise that the production of knowledge about ELLs’ 
academic development and the improvement of practice based on such 
knowledge depend on a coordinated cycle of research, development, 
implementation in practice, and evaluation, leading in turn to new research 
and new development.” In the absence of this cycle, gaps in the knowledge 
base will continue to exist, and problems with the current knowledge base 
will not be adequately addressed. Moreover, the success of such an effort 
requires attention to the ways in which knowledge can reach teachers in - 
order to improve students’ learning. Finally, I conclude with an example of 
a current study for which the design, analyses, and dissemination relate to 
many of the issues raised in the article.* 


ELLs AND LEARNING DIFFICULTIES: GAPS IN THE KNOWLEDGE 
BASE AND METHODOLOGICAL LIMITATIONS 


Although learning disabilities are present in all groups regardless of age, 
race, language background, and socioeconomic status (Lyon, Shaywitz, & 
Shaywitz, 2003), estimates of the prevalence range from only 5% to 15% of 
the population (e.g., Lyon, 1995; Lyon et al., 2001). Given the high 
proportions of ELLs who are failing in school (NCES, 2003), it is likely that 
many do not have LD. However, knowing which students have an LD and 
which students are struggling primarily as a result of other factors and 
combinations of factors (e.g., lack of appropriate instruction, lack of 
sufficient exposure to English) is crucial for researchers, school personnel, 
and districts. 

As reflected in the existing research, there are several theoretical 
approaches to studying ELLs’ developmental processes, particularly when 
addressing issues related to achievement. With the aim of identifying future 
directions for research on ELLs, particularly ELLs at risk for or 
experiencing learning difficulties, this article has been written with the 
recognition that there is indeed a proportion of ELLs with a learning 
disability, as traditionally defined, but that for the majority of ELLs who 
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struggle with academic achievement, the difficulties are likely to be related 
to an interaction between the learner characteristics and the learning 
conditions. Here, I must acknowledge the sociocultural frameworks 
advanced in the field by several researchers (e.g., Artiles, 2002; Artiles & 
Trent, 1997; Harry & Klingner, 2006; Keogh, Gallimore, & Weisner, 1997). 
A sociocultural framework for the questions related to ELL/LD is one that 
emphasizes both the learner and the conditions in which learning is 
happening and thus recognizes the neurological basis of an LD and the 
sociocultural influences on children’s learning problems. To this end, I note 
that the few studies (e.g., Ruiz, Rueda, Figueroa, & Boothroyd, 1995) 
conducted on effective instructional practices for ELLs in special education 
were designed to consider the interaction of the child’s skills and the 
context of instruction. An emerging area of ELL/LD research focuses on 
the response to instruction model (RTI; discussed in more detail later in the 
article), which is consistent with a sociocultural framework for under- 
standing learning difficulties. 

The gaps in the knowledge base on ELLs, particularly those ELLs 
experiencing academic difficulties, center primarily on three major, related 
issues: (1) valid and reliable identification and classification practices (ELL 
and ELL/LD), (2) normative developmental trajectories of ELLs’ language 
and literacy skills, and (3) understanding effective instructional practices, 
particularly for those ELLs experiencing academic difficulties. 


VALID AND RELIABLE IDENTIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION PRACTICES 


' One might well argue, and many researchers have, that the first issue—the 
lack of a valid model of identification—is the most pressing issue for the 
field. For example, in identifying the issues related to learners from diverse 
backgrounds in special education, particularly with respect to those 
identified as LD, Reschly (2002) noted that “minority overrepresentation 
in special education is a significant but largely silent contributor to a quarter 
century of increasing learning disability (LD) prevalence and to the current 
diagnostic confusion about what LD is and how it should be identified” 
(p. 361). 

Similarly, Gallego, Zamora Duran, and Reyes (2006) put forth a very 
clear argument that the practices surrounding definition and identification 
of LD have not kept up with demographic fluctuations in the school-aged 
population. There are parallels to be drawn between the state of the field of 
ELL/LD and the field of LD research conducted with native English 
speakers. In 2003, Hallahan and Mock characterized the prior 15 years as a 
“turbulent” period in the history of the field of LD, with definitional issues 
at the crux of this turbulence. ELL research currently suffers from a lack of 
consensus on a valid and reliable model of identification of LD, and 
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embedded in this issue is the lack of consistent operationalization of the 
ELL classification itself. To address definitional issues and advance the field 
of ELL/LD research, it is crucial to circumvent the well-established validity 
problems of a solely psychometric approach (i.e., IQ achievement) to 
identifying LD by moving to models, such as RTI, that consider the role of 
instruction in learning difficulties. The RTI model is discussed in more 
detail in the next section of this article; the tenets of the model are central to 
the gaps in the knowledge base on ELLs and achievement. Having a model 
of identification and service delivery that does not address the needs of 
children from minority backgrounds results in ethically questionable 
practices and practices that shortchange ELLs (see Klingner & Harry, 2006). 

To establish a valid model of ELL/LD identification, we need a better 
understanding of the normative developmental trajectories of all ELLs— 
with and without learning difficulties (discussed next)—and the long-term 
influence of factors, such as age of entry into schooling and characteristics of 
literacy instruction, on academic outcomes. However, that there is no single 
operational definition of ELL, that the classification practices for ELLs vary 
by school context, and that research has typically conceptualized language 
minority learners primarily as a single distinct population have contributed 
significantly to the lack of a coherent knowledge base (for related 
discussions of ELL identification, see August & Hakuta, 1997; de Jong, 
2004; U.S. General Accounting Office, 2001; Wright, 2005). In the interests 
of replication and generalizability, researchers and practitioners need to be 
explicit in defining terms and criteria for inclusion in studies or in relevant 
programs on which data are reported. 

In some cases, researchers use the term bilingual, and in fact the language 
of the home is the societal one; these are children whose parents have 
enrolled them in a bilingual program. In other cases, the term bilingual can 
reflect homes in which each parent speaks a different language, and often 
one parent is a native English speaker. Finally, and perhaps most often, the 
term bilingual is used for ELLs. In this case, we might presume that a 
proportion of these learners have some proficiency in English, but the 
population is likely characterized by significant variability in this proficiency. 
Within this last group of ELLs, consider at least three distinct subgroups: (1) 
U.S.-born ELLs who enroll in school at kindergarten and have been 
exposed to English (albeit varying amounts) since birth; (2) recent arrivals 
with uninterrupted schooling in their native language and adequate 
educational preparation, including native language and literacy skills; and 
(3) recent arrivals with limited, or considerable gaps in, educational 
experiences and who may not have developed native literacy skills to the 
same extent as peers with uninterrupted schooling. From a developmental 
and educational perspective, each of these descriptions of bilingual 
represents a very different learner and context of second-language 
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learning. Further, there are the distinctions to be made when samples are 
drawn from a particular program (e.g., two-way or native-language- 
maintenance models) typically associated with a specific level of proficiency. 
Generally speaking, researchers in the field have not been making these 
distinctions in their own data collection and analysis or for the reader, yet 
this would contribute substantially to our understanding and interpretation 
of findings related to academic achievement. 


THE NEED TO IDENTIFY AND UNDERSTAND DEVELOPMENTAL 
TRAJECTORIES 


The second major issue related to gaps in the knowledge base relates to a 
lack of understanding of the normative trajectories for ELLs. There is a 
dearth of longitudinal research on the development of language and 
literacy skills and the influence of instructional and demographics on these 
trajectories over time. In addition, several methodological limitations 
inherent in the published reports based on district-, state-, and federal- 
level data that have focused on this population reduce their impact on the 
field. Significant issues related to design, sample, and measures prevent the 
integration of the findings to advance our understanding of the reading 
development of ELLs and the sources of difficulties for a significant 
proportion of these learners. 


Samples of Study 


' Reports based on district-, state-, and federal-level data typically focus on 
only the subset of ELLs described earlier in this article: those language 
minority learners who meet the district criteria for formal limited English 
proficiency (LEP) or other designation for language support. Thus, we 
learn only about this subset of ELLs in the absence of two other important 
groups of ELLs. The first group includes ELLs who were ‘initially classified 
as LEP but whose proficiency levels in English subsequently progressed to a 
level at which they no longer classified as LEP and were no longer part of 
the data set. The second group is composed. of those ELLs whose English 
proficiency was sufficiently developed that they were not classified as LEP 
upon school entry. Classification system aside, each of the three subgroups 
described falls under what we would refer to as ELL, given that the 
language of the home is one other than English. Thus, the language 
environment of these learners is qualitatively different from that of L1 
speakers. 

It is important to consider that a significant percentage of children 
coming from homes where a language other than English is spoken are not 
classified in schools as ELL and thus are not represented in reports or 
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studies that use school-classified populations of ELLs.” The classification of 
ELL is a temporary one; once students are reclassified as fully English 
proficient (FEP), they are no longer part of the group of ELLs on which 
data are being collected and analyzed in the school districts. In effect, the 
group of ELLs who make up the district, state, and national data are really 
just a subgroup of ELLs in the schools, and by definition, they are those 
students who are not yet proficient in English. Further, because the 
classification criteria for ELL classification and reclassification as FEP vary 
from state to state and from district to district, it is not surprising that the 
field is plagued by a lack of shared understanding about these learners. For 
researchers, this means an inability to make comparisons between data sets 
from urban districts across the nation, and an inability to obtain a clear 
picture of nationwide performance. 

With respect to understanding normative trajectories, states are required 
to monitor ELLs’ progress for only 2 years after redesignation as FEP, which 
is a primary cause of our lack of understanding of ELLs’ trajectories of 
language and literacy development. Despite language minority back- 
grounds, many of these students attain levels of proficiency similar to their 
native English-speaking peers, and some surpass native speakers in 
academic achievement, yet we have very minimal longitudinal data on 
these learners. 

Related to the specific questions of ELL/LD, here again I return to the 
theme of capturing the complete picture in our future research. We have as 
much, or more, to learn from those ELLs who overcome difficulties and 
experience success as we do from those students with persistent difficulties. 
Thus, although it is necessary to track the students who continue to receive 
special education services to better understand their difficulties and 
appropriate intervention, it is of equal interest to gain insight into the 
profiles and circumstances of students: who receive special education 
services and who subsequently perform at grade level. What was the reason 
for referral? What was the form of the intervention? During which years did 
the student receive the intervention? By identifying those children who 
continue to receive special education services and who remain below grade 
level in achievement—as compared with children who once received special 
education services but who are at grade level—we will be in the position to 
examine the early markers that distinguish the two groups. 


Study Design 


Second, among those reports that provide longitudinal data, many are 
retrospective in nature and include only those learners for whom there is 
complete data for the years of interest. Within the immigrant population, 
there is an increased propensity to relocate often because of employment 
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opportunities, housing and transportation, and upward mobility following 
initial arrival in the country (Portes & Rumbaut, 1990; Suarez-Orozco, 
2004). Thus, it is important to consider whether attrition may have 
influenced the results so that it can be empirically established that the group 
of ELLs for whom there is complete data is in fact representative of the 
initial ELL sample. However, this is not possible given the design. 
Prospective, longitudinal studies are needed to provide a more complete 
and accurate picture of ELL achievement and related influencing factors. 


Measures 


A final concern related to the interpretation of many of the published 
findings on ELLs is the lack of standardized measures used to examine their 
academic achievement and language proficiency. Many researcher- 
developed measures and rating scales (e.g., Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study, National Assessment of Educational Progress) and_ state-specific 
measures of achievement (e.g., California English Language Development 
Test) are used with the school-aged population. Although the findings may 
be interpreted with respect to a comparison sample of L1 speakers in the 
same study or with respect to intragroup variability among ELLs, these 
findings do not allow for comparisons with the findings from many other 
studies. Although in some cases, it is desirable to develop measures to study 
a particular construct in a reliable and valid way, and likely with more 
specificity, studies that include researcher-designed measures should make 
measures available to other researchers, and the measures should be used 
' in concert with standardized measures for the purposes of interpretation 
and replication. 

In addition to the need for similar measures to be used across studies in 
order to promote generalization, increasing the number of studies that use 
the same measures will also provide the opportunity to determine the 
extent to which measurement error is inherent in the results (for a 
discussion of measurement issues see Abedi, 2006; MacSwan & Rolstad, 
2006; Solano-Flores, 2006). 


EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 


A third and equally significant gap in the knowledge base is that we lack a 
thorough and conclusive understanding of particular instructional practices 
that promote ELLs’ academic achievement and, more specifically, the 
prevalence of ELLs who experience difficulties and the types of services 
they receive for them. In some states, Hispanics are disproportionately 
represented in the LD category, and given that.up to 80% of ELLs are 
Spanish speakers, this has implications for questions related to ELLs 
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(Donovan & Cross, 2002). Emerging research conducted by Artiles and his 
colleagues suggests that within the special education classification, there 
may be overrepresentation of ELLs at some grade levels and under- 
representation of ELLs at other grade levels; this is likely due to 
inappropriate identification and instructional practices (Artiles, Aguirre- 
Munoz, & Abedi, 1998; Artiles & Klingner, 2006; Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, & 
Higareda, 2005). Other research suggests that in some instances, ELLs are 
overlooked for remedial services for literacy difficulties because teachers 
assume that their difficulties stem from lack of proficiency with the 
language of instruction when this may not be the case (Limbos & Geva, 
2001). An added complexity and concern is that in many districts, although 
against regulation, some practitioners reported that language minority 
learners are eligible for special education services or English language 
instruction, but not both (Lesaux, 2005). Issues of special education 
placement and access for ELLs are discussed in greater detail by Klingner 
and Harry (2006). 

In addition to this lack of understanding of effective practices for ELLs 
who are in need of instructional support for difficulties, there is a lack of 
understanding as to whether students experiencing difficulties have had 
sufficient opportunities to learn, and the extent to which there is evidence 
that students have had sufficient exposure to effective and appropriate 
instruction to promote typical development. The vulnerability of a 
significant percentage of ELLs to poor academic achievement, combined 
with the fact that in the United States, these learners tend to attend schools 
with limited resources (see Snow et al., 1998) and are exposed to inferior 
curriculum and teaching quality than their native-English-speaking peers 
(Gandara, Rumberger, Maxwell-Jolly, & Callahan, 2003), calls into question 
whether the great majority of ELLs receive timely exposure to effective 
instruction and rich opportunities to develop language and literacy skills. 
Thus, the caveat of opportunities to learn is particularly important when 
examining the source of learning difficulties for these learners (Klingner et 
al., 2005). Future research must continue to conceptualize ELLs’ learning 
difficulties as having roots in child-level cognitive-linguistic or contextual 
factors. 

Unfortunately, consistent with the ideological and policy issues that 
pervade the field and that, to some extent, restrict the advancement of 
practice on more empirical grounds, the research that has focused on 
instructional opportunities for these learners has centered on language of 
instruction rather than more specifically on components of effective 
instructional approaches and their relationship to academic outcomes. 
Although the majority of research conducted with ELLs in special education 
is not necessarily comparable in design or evaluative in nature given the 
design, the research that has been conducted begins to suggest that with 
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appropriate instruction, some students classified as LD can perform at 
grade level. In a quasi-experimental design, Klingner and Vaughn (1996) 
demonstrated that reciprocal teaching instruction with Hispanic ELLs in 
the seventh and eighth grades did indeed improve their comprehension. 
These findings are consistent with the research conducted with native 
English speakers on the effectiveness of reciprocal teaching (e.g., Brown, 
Palincsar, & Armbruster, 2004; Lysynchuk, Pressley, & Vye, 1990; Palincsar 
& Brown, 1984). More studies that build on the knowledge base on reading 
instruction and intervention from studies conducted with native English 
speakers are needed to inform effective practices for ELLs receiving special 
education services. 

The one experimental study in this area (Maldonado, 1994) evaluated 
the effects of bilingual (Spanish-English) special education services as 
compared with special education services delivered in English for second- 
and third-grade Spanish-speaking ELLs randomly assigned to one of the 
two conditions. Three years after the implementation of the program, the 
results of the study, based on student performance, favored bilingual special 
education services. Although informative in the sense that we learn about 
the effects of language of instruction in special education, as with most 
research in the area of language of instruction, the study does not provide 
insight into the nature and quality of instruction for ELLs. 

It is interesting to note that the field of LD research conducted with 
native English speakers shifted from an emphasis on a broad question (i.e., 
whether students with LD should be educated in an inclusive or segregated 
context) to more specific and meaningful questions such as the instructional 
, practices best suited for these learners. For the field of ELL/LD research, a 
shift from broad to specific issues is overdue—in this case, from an emphasis 
on efficacy of program type (e.g., bilingual, structured immersion) to a 
similar emphasis on specific instructional techniques and interventions. The 
purpose of this shift would be to promote the language and _ literacy 
development of ELLs, with an emphasis on prevention of difficulties. 

An emerging practice in schools and an area of research that relates to 
both a valid model of identification and intervention of ELL/LD, and to 
issues of opportunities to learn for ELLs who are experiencing learning 
difficulties—reading in particular—is that of response to instruction (RTI). 
RTI is a model for identifying students with reading disabilities and has 
been developed in light of the growing population of students identified as 
learning disabled, the heterogeneity within this group, and the misidenti- 
fication or lack of identification of many students (for a discussion, see 
Fletcher & Reschly, 2005; Vaughn & Fuchs, 2003). Consistent with a 
sociocultural framework for understanding learning difficulties (Artiles, 
2002; Artiles & Trent, 1997; Keogh et al., 1997; Speece & Case, 2001), 
within the RTT model, the most important component of learning disability 
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identification is the opportunities to learn components of the IDEA Specific 
Learning Disability regulations. Thus, the role of instruction is central to 
the model; before any LD identification, children considered “at risk” and/ 
or low achievers are provided with intervention, eradicating psychometric 
approaches as the sole basis for LD identification and shifting to an 
emphasis on specific instructional techniques in order to prevent 
subsequent difficulties or to promote early identification that considers 
instruction and learners’ skills. Inherent in the model is the assumption that 
many children will demonstrate response to intervention, and only those 
whose response to intervention remains very low may then be considered 
for formal identification of LD. 

The widespread concerns about opportunities to learn for ELLs, and the 
prevalence of low academic achievement within this population, suggest 
that there is considerable promise in the RTI model for these learners, both 
to provide ELLs with early intervention and to arrive at proportionate 
representation of ELLs receiving special education services. Research 
conducted with native English speakers that focuses on the effectiveness of 
RTI as an approach to LD identification is beginning to accumulate (e.g., 
Fuchs, Mock, Morgan, & Young, 2003; Speece & Case, 2001) and, similarly, 
research on the use of RTI with ELLs is beginning to emerge (e.g., Vaughn, 
Mathes, Linan-Thompson, & Francis, 2005). In light of the need to identify 
sources of learning difficulties for ELLs, it is crucial that the field of ELL/LD 
research continues to investigate this model. By doing so, the field is likely 
to arrive at a valid model of identification and intervention for at-risk ELLs, 
prevent reading difficulties for many struggling readers within this 
population, and circumvent the likelihood of lost time if efforts are focused 
solely on a psychometric approach to identification (Lyon et al., 2001). 

Although the need for a shift from broad to specific issues of instruction 
has been put forth in previous work focused on ELLs (e.g., August & 
Hakuta, 1997), and research on models of identification and intervention 
such as RTI is beginning to emerge, much of the discussion and debate 
about educating ELLs remains related to questions such as efficacy of 
language of instruction and is very intertwined with issues related to policy 
and ideology; the questions of empirically based effective practices to 
promote ELLs’ academic achievement and how to support those experien- 
cing difficulties are the background. 

Perhaps the most drastic example of politics and ideology trumping 
thoughtful and substantive investigation into best practices is the recent use 
of state-level public referenda (e.g., California, Colorado, Arizona, and 
Massachusetts) to dictate the language of instruction for the great majority 
of ELLs. Thus, these political and ideological debates play out in school 
settings and have a significant influence on ELLs’ education, which is, in 
many settings, of inferior quality compared with that of native speakers 
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(Gandara et al., 2003; Gandara et al., 2000; Gutierrez et al., 2002), 
particularly when broad-based reforms are implemented without the 
capacity to do so effectively. These debates are at the expense of a focus 
on deliberations about effective and high-quality instructional techniques 
and approaches for ELLs, particularly in light of the heterogeneity within 
the population. And it is the ELLs, perhaps with LD, struggling in school 
who are most vulnerable to these debates. Further, attention to these 
debates contributes to a lack of consensus about ELLs’ developmental 
trajectories of language and literacy, which would inform practitioners, such 
as the one featured in the opening of this article, about expectations for 
these learners and corresponding methods of literacy instruction. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? BUILDING CONSENSUS WITH A 
FOCUS ON DESIGN, REPLICABILITY, AND GENERALIZABILITY 


In addressing these three salient gaps in the knowledge base, several 
methodological issues need to be addressed by, and bear on, research that is 
guided by the goal of promoting an understanding of the nature and source 
of learning difficulties for a proportion of ELLs, and the overall academic 
achievement of the ELL population. Table 1 presents the main points raised 
in this article as they relate to salient gaps in the knowledge base, and 
methodological considerations for future research in this area. 

In a recent paper on education research, Schneider (2004) discussed the 
problem of lack of replication, the consequences of which include disparate 
. findings that hinder the research community’s ability to accumulate 
knowledge. By replication, Schneider alluded not just to the same findings 
under similar conditions but also to the need to replicate the design with 
cases that are sufficiently different to put forth a generalization of results. 
This assertion is consistent with a report by the National Academy of 
Education (NAE) on the topic of research priorities for the field (1999). 
Without convergence of results from multiple studies, Schneider aptly 
explicated that the objectivity, neutrality, and generalizability of research 
findings are questionable. 

‘To explicate this notion of ELL research as a case in point regarding the 
need for increased focus on replicability and generalizability to build 
consensus on research questions, consider the example of the research on 
reading comprehension of language minority learners. Here I use the term 
language minority learners because much of what is known in this area has 
been conducted with Turkish immigrant children acquiring Dutch in the 
Netherlands (e.g., Aarts & Verhoeven, 1999; Droop & Verhoeven, 2003). 
The studies conducted in the Netherlands provide a similar context to 
the United States, with Turkish migrant children from low-income 
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Table 1. Future Directions for Research: Gaps in Knowledge Base and 


Methodological Considerations 





Salient Gaps in Knowledge Base 


Salient Methodological Considerations for 
Study Design 





Valid and Reliable Identification 
and Classification Practices 
(ELL/LD) 


Normative Developmental 
Trajectories of Language and 
Literacy Skills 


Effective instructional practices 


Procedures and criteria for sample selection 
made explicit 

Sample description includes contextual 
information (e.g., socioeconomic status) 
‘Type of bilingualism described (language 
minority learners, bilingual from two- 
language household, bilingual due to 
instruction in a second language) 

Degree of bilingualism explicated (e.g., 
native language skills, years of formal 
instruction in native language and second 
language) 

Prospective, longitudinal design 

Samples to be studied include full range of 
ability in the population of language 
minority learners; study not limited to subset 
of ELLs formally designated 

Employ standardized measures to promote 
replication 

When appropriate and feasible, include 
measures of native language ability 
Intervention studies that allow for an 
examination of the interaction between the 
learner characteristics and the instructional 
context and the corresponding influence on 
outcomes 

Evaluation of specific components of 
programs or specific techniques employed 
Evaluation includes the effects of 
implementation of the program or technique 
Design includes a control group comparable 
on key features (e.g., language and literacy 
ability, demographic context) 





backgrounds, but naturally there is some caution in generalizing the 
findings to English speakers in the United States. Given the incidence of 
difficulties with reading comprehension within the ELL population, 
combined with their often low vocabulary levels, one could argue that this 
is a domain that deserves significant attention in the research on ELLs. 
Investigations of reading comprehension ability of language minority 
learners typically use one global measure of comprehension within a cross- 
sectional design. The different formats of these measures (e:gsecloze, 
multiple choice) provide little opportunity to compare findings across 
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studies, and even when there is comparability on a global measure, we often 
lack specificity about the aspects of the reading comprehension process 
(e.g., ability to draw inferences, expressive vocabulary) that are primarily 
tapped by the measure. Thus, although global measures inform the overall 
finding that language minority children’s reading comprehension perfor- 
mance may be poorer than the performance of their native-speaking peers, 
these assessments fail to provide information about ability in different 
subskills measured when assessing reading comprehension. Given the 
complex nature of reading comprehension (RAND Reading Study Group, 
2002) and the critical role that comprehension plays in overall academic 
achievement, this proves insufficient for the field. 

Only a handful of studies (e.g., Aarts & Verhoeven, 1999; Carlisle, 
Beeman, Davis, & Spharim, 1999; Droop & Verhoeven, 1998; Garcia, 1991; 
Hutchinson, Whiteley, Smith, & Connors, 2003; Jimenez, Garcia, & 
Pearson, 1996; Lindsey, Manis, & Bailey, 2003; Verhoeven, 1990, 2000) 
have examined those skills that have an influence on reading comprehen- 
sion for this group of children. Only those studies conducted in the 
Netherlands (i.e., Droop & Verhoeven, 2003; Verhoeven, 1994, 2000) have 
examined the relationship between word reading and different aspects of 
reading comprehension (e.g., reading vocabulary, ability to draw infer- 
ences), which is crucial for an understanding of the profile of an ELL with 
LD. 

In addition to this small number of studies in the area, the samples 
studied range from the learners in the primary grades through learners in 
high school, and with samples that range from Spanish speakers acquiring 
. English and Turkish speakers acquiring Dutch, through to samples that 
report on a sample of ELLs from a variety of linguistic backgrounds. The 
very broad nature of the construct measured leaves little to be gleaned 
about the nature of reading comprehension development and difficulties 
for the language minority learners studied. Finally, only two of these studies 
are longitudinal, and thus collectively, the studies provide no insight into 
the developmental processes of reading comprehension for language 
minority learners. 

There is indeed a fine balance to strike between diversity of methods in 
order to produce converging lines of evidence, and with enough 
consistency and specificity to arrive at robust findings in response to 
pressing questions about ELLs. Yet, as can be seen with the example above, 
as a knowledge base, research on ELLs is a prime candidate for an 
increased focus on replication and generalizability. The studies in this area 
do not necessarily share methodology, design, or variables of interest, and 
when one is interested in designing a developmental study to investigate 
issues related to language and literacy, well-established frameworks to be 
used and sets of findings on which to build are lacking. Of most importance 
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for this field at this time is the need for replication of findings with 
sufficiently different cases and in sufficiently different settings to promote 
generalization (NAE, 1999; Stokes, 1997). This is particularly salient when 
we consider the question of the nature and source of learning difficulties for 
those ELLs who are struggling. 

Within the field of LD research conducted with monolingual English 
speakers, the notions of replication and generalizability were central to the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) 
Dyslexia Program. Within the program—which was funded for a decade or 
more—similar questions were asked using many different sites, similar 
constructs and measures, large samples varying in ability, and various 
designs, including longitudinal, cross-sectional, and intervention studies. 
From this body of research, much was learned about developmental 
trajectories of children with reading disability, early screening and 
intervention for children identified as at risk for reading difficulties, and 
appropriate and valid models of identification of reading disability. With 
respect to research design—not unlike where the field of reading research 
and learning disabilities was in the 1980s—the issues related to better 
understanding the learning difficulties of those ELLs who are struggling 
calls for longitudinal research that focuses on developmental trajectories of 
language and literacy development for the overall population of ELLs. In 
turn, such research would inform our understanding of the identification of 
early predictors of later difficulties of ELLs. 

‘To begin to accumulate converging lines of evidence about these learners 
and address the gaps in the knowledge base, several methodological issues 
should be considered. These considerations bear on the design of any study 
with ELLs: whether to inform a valid model of identification and 
intervention for ELLs who are struggling, or to identify the salient variables 
(cognitive, linguistic, instructional, and demographic) related to academic 
difficulties and success for ELLs, or to inform an understanding of 
normative trajectories of academic achievement for this population. 

First, evidence must come from. various designs, including cross- 
sectional, longitudinal, and intervention studies. Given the primarily 
cross-sectional nature of the existing research conducted with ELLs, here 
I argue for an emphasis on longitudinal studies and instructional studies. 
Longitudinal design is particularly well suited for understanding develop- 
mental processes; this type of research has implications for the design of 
instructional approaches but will also inform the expectations of those 
working with ELLs. For ELLs, language and literacy development is under 
rapid development, growth is likely nonlinear, and many of our questions 
can only be answered by tracking their development and response to 
instruction over time. Longitudinal studies afford the opportunity to 
capture developmental processes, inform our understanding of what is 
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typical for specific populations of ELLs, and provide insight as to which 
variables have differential effects on outcomes at different times. For 
example, as it stands, most assessments used with ELLs in studies of 
language and literacy development of ELLs were designed and standard- 
ized with monolingual speakers and then administered within a cross- 
sectional design. Thus, longitudinal studies will address the predictive 
validity of these measures that were standardized and normed for use with 
monolinguals when used with ELLs; for states and districts to do this, the 
academic achievement of language minority learners would have to be 
tracked for longer than 2 years, which would also contribute to a focus on 
the long-term academic success of all language minority learners. 

When feasible and relevant, researchers should consider native-language 
literacy skills, educational program, and age of entry into U.S. schools in the 
design of the study. The difficulties with native-language assessment 
however, run well beyond the sheer feasibility with respect to having valid 
and reliable instruments and trained personnel to conduct assessments in 
up to 50 languages in some districts; it is very difficult to ascertain what can 
be expected from ELLs for whom instruction is most typically in English, 
and what pattern of results reflects learning difficulties or simply lack of 
instruction. Nevertheless, given the documented relationship between 
aspects of first and second language and literacy skills for those students 
who do have an opportunity to develop both languages, particularly with 
instructional supports to do so (e.g., Durgunoglu, Nagy, & Hancin-Bhatt, 
1993; Gottardo, 2002; Quiroga, Lemos-Britton, Mostafapour, Abbott, & 
Berninger, 2002), a dual-language assessment, if possible, is likely to inform 
our understanding of the difficulties that particular ELLs experience. 
Finally, to be able to compare results across studies, there is a need to use 
similar measures, including surveys, interviews, and observational tools, to 
assess the constructs and variables of interest.° 

As noted in the previous section of this article, few studies—particularly 
those that emphasize preventing difficulties—inform our understanding of 
specific instructional approaches to promoting the language and literacy 
development of ELLs (for recent examples, see Stuart, 1999; 2004; Vaughn 
et al., 2005). In addition to studies designed solely to evaluate the efficacy of 
instructional techniques for ELLs, accumulating research findings from 
studies that examine the appropriateness of the RTI model of identification 
will similarly shed light on effective instructional practices for ELLs 
experiencing learning difficulties. 

A second consideration in the design of research on ELLs is that this is a 
population that has typically been conceptualized—both in schools and in 
research—as a single population. This practice has the potential to 
overestimate the homogeneity of the population (Artiles et al., 2005). 
Within the body of research on ELLs, one result of this conceptualization 
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has been the failure to disaggregate samples on factors such as language 
ability; there is much variability depending on the way that language ability 
is assessed, particularly given that ELLs’ language development is 
characterized by negotiating two languages. In the realm of considering 
effective methods of instruction for ELLs, few studies have disaggregated 
the results of the evaluation of the instructional approach or intervention 
programs by such variables as initial levels of language or literacy ability in 
either or both (native and second) languages. Disaggregating results of any 
study by vocabulary or another aspect of language ability (e.g., Gersten & 
Baker, 2003) is likely to provide more insight into the development of 
academic skills in language minority populations and to better understand 
the dynamic processes at play. Further, although the relationship between 
language development and academic achievement in ELLs reflects dynamic 
processes, as with most developmental and educational research, it is 
inevitably measured as a static entity, and the risk is that the nuances of the 
complex processes are not captured. In this vein, a critical step forward in 
research on language and literacy development for this group is to model 
what a dynamic relationship between two languages is, as opposed to 
analyzing and reporting on development or proficiency in either or both 
languages. 

A third and related consideration that I put forth relates to the 
instructional and demographic context of studies conducted with ELLs. 
This consideration relates to the tendency to treat ELLs as a single, 
homogeneous, and distinct population. As with native English speakers, 
opportunities to learn, program type, and demographic factors such as 
socioeconomic status play a significant role in the development of language 
and literacy skills for ELLs. The instructional context of any study 
necessarily has an impact on the interpretation of findings of any study 
focused on academic achievement of school-aged children, particularly 
ELLs, given the incidence of academic difficulties in the population. 
However, many studies do not afford the reader much, if any, information 
about the instructional context for the participants in the study—including 
program type or methods of reading instruction—let alone include a 
relevant measure related to instruction in order to consider instruction in 
the analyses and its impact on the findings. At the very least, the 
instructional context in which the research was conducted must be 
described, and at best measured, in order to provide the ability to replicate 
findings. : 

In addition to focusing more attention in research to the instructional 
context of reading development, the demographic context with respect to 
the sample, the school, and the community must also be described and 
assessed where possible given that it also has an impact on the 
interpretation of extant research findings (Artiles, Trent, & Kuan, 1997; 
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Bos & Fletcher, 1997). Given what is known about the relationship between 
language and literacy development, and socioeconomic status at the child or 
neighborhood level (e.g., Hart & Risley, 1995; White, 1982), this is 
important information to be provided in any study related to academic 
achievement. However, given the distinct language characteristics of ELLs, 
equally important is the provision of information about language practices 
in the home and school, and the linguistic context of the school and 
community. To provide an example of how context may have an influence 
on ELLs’ academic achievement, consider a sample of ELLs from diverse 
native language backgrounds and who constitute 20% of the student 
population in a given school. Then consider a sample of Spanish speakers 
who attend a school where 97% of students are Spanish speakers, which also 
reflects the language of the community. The differences in these linguistic 
contexts have important implications for the language and _ literacy 
development of these learners and for the interpretation of research 
findings. All too often, the instructional and demographic information is 
missing from research studies conducted with ELLs, particularly those 
conducted with ELLs who are struggling; this has implications for the 
design of subsequent studies, both developmental and instructional. Studies 
that focus on the interactions among child-level and contextual variables 
that have an effect on the academic achievement of ELLs are sorely needed. 

The fourth and final consideration for study design is equally related to 
the need for more specificity in addressing a particular question and is 
salient to the example of the body of research on reading comprehension of 
ELLs. In this case, I refer to the need to assess particular aspects of complex 
_ processes such as reading comprehension and oral language proficiency, 
rather than to administer global measures of these broad constructs. A shift 
away from broad constructs will allow for the accumulation and replication 
of specific findings about the skills that contribute to these processes and 
how they relate academic outcomes (for a discussion, see MacSwan & 
Rolstad, 2006). 


BUILDING CONSENSUS AND INFLUENCING PRACTICE: ‘THE NEED 
FOR RESEARCH-PRACTICE ITERATION 


In such an article, I would be remiss not to address the pressing issue for 
many fields of research that stem from a profession of practice—tor 
example, medicine, journalism, and business management—not the least of 
which is education. This issue centers on a research-practice divide, bridging 
the gap between research and practice, translating knowledge into best 
practice. The terms vary as a function of semantics and context, but the main 
issue remains: that of the somewhat independent and distinct nature of 
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research topics and findings, and the field of practice itself. In this vein, 
I put forth the need for programs of research that are characterized by what 
I refer to as research-practice tteration. This concept recognizes the need (1) to 
continue to accumulate a coherent knowledge base, via programmatic 
research, that addresses many of the gaps in the extant research, and (2) to 
keep issues of practice within the context of any program of research. Here 
I do not intend to make claims about overall school reform, nor to weigh in 
on the debates about how to change practice at very global levels. Rather, 
my focus is on undertaking a program of research and on forming 
research-practice relationships that have the potential to bear on and 
inform practice. In order to advance the field, many researchers must 
engage with a program of research featuring questions that relate directly 
and indirectly to practice and that have the potential to provide information 
about ELLs to school districts and practitioners. 

‘To maintain the overarching goal of building a coherent knowledge base 
about the nature and sources of the learning difficulties that a significant 
population of ELLs experience, researchers must consider the need to 
answer similar questions with sufficiently different samples and research 
designs. And indeed, the first steps to answering a particular question may 
require basic research, but we must be committed to basic research that will 
eventually have implications for the education of ELLs. This is the case 
whether the research has been designed to shed light on valid and effective 
identification practices for ELL/LD, effective intervention, and/or to shed 
light on developmental trajectories of reading and the factors that influence 
them. Similarly, whether based on research that would be considered basic 
or applied, research reports must acknowledge the overarching questions 
related to, or problems of, practice and service delivery. And although this 
acknowledges at least the context of schooling as a platform for such 
research, I argue that in order to have a greater impact on the field, 
research designed to advance the knowledge base related to ELLs and 
academic achievement must be much more programmatic than it is in its 
current state. 

Within any program of research, current findings are central to the 
design of future research. These findings generate new research questions, 
may influence practice, and are likely to result in unanswered questions to 
be addressed in subsequent studies. Thus, in keeping with the goals of 
research, maintaining a programmatic emphasis allows for the opportunity 
to identify persistent problems or gaps—be they practical or theoretical—in 
the knowledge base. In addition, programmatic emphasis allows for the 
opportunity to identify solutions to problems and to advance knowledge in 
a way that is not possible with single independent studies that do not build 
closely on previous research. Any program of research increases the 
chances to build relationships with school districts and district personnel 
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(e.g., Harry & Klingner, 2006; Harry, Klingner, & Sturges, 2002) over time 
and thus to influence practice and service delivery. Central to any program 
of research is the timely dissemination of the findings. Given that questions 
and concerns about ELLs are ubiquitous (such as those of the educator 
featured in the opening passage of this article) and that historically, there 
has been a significant time lag between research findings and implementa- 
tion in practice, it is crucial that findings be shared with teachers in settings, 
such as professional development workshops and sessions, in addition to 
contributions to the academic literature. In the specific domain of ELL/LD, 
this is particularly important given the prevalence of learning difficulties in 
this population and the global lack of specialized teacher training to 
effectively address their needs in mainstream classrooms. 


BUILDING CONSENSUS AND INFLUENCING PRACTICE: AN 
EXAMPLE FROM CURRENT RESEARCH 


To address many of the issues raised in the article to date and to illustrate 
the elements of research-practice iteration, in this last section, I present the 
design and findings of a prospective longitudinal study conducted with 
Spanish-speaking ELLs. The study begins to address two major gaps in the 
knowledge base, first by investigating the normative developmental 
processes of language and literacy acquisition for ELLs, and second by 
informing our understanding of ELL/LD and the sources of academic 
difficulty for ELLs experiencing it. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD STUDY 


The Early Childhood Study is a longitudinal study conducted with 4-year- 
old Spanish speakers in Massachusetts and Maryland (Tabors, Paez, & 
Lopez, 2003). The goal of the study was to examine the dual language and 
literacy development of these young Spanish speakers from prekindergar- 
ten (pre-K) through second grade and to identify those factors most 
strongly related to their development of language and literacy skills in their 
two languages over time. Related to the previous discussion about the 
heterogeneity within the population of ELLs and the external influences on 
development, in addition to measures of children’s language and literacy 
development, the study was designed to yield information about children’s 
home language use, family literacy practices, classroom quality, and family 
demographics. 

The sample studied is composed of 344 children, the majority of whom 
were born in the United States to parents who came from 22 countries and 
the U.S. territory of Puerto Rico. Consistent with the need to advance our 
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understanding of the sources of difficulty for those ELLs who are 
struggling, the battery of assessments used in this study represent child- 
level and contextual factors that have an influence on achievement. The 
standardized measures used in the study provide the opportunity to 
examine specific language and literacy skills in English and Spanish 
beginning at pre-K, and other measures examine contextual factors such as 
home literacy practices and language use in the home and classroom. 

In light of the previous discussion about transparency of ELL definition 
and the inclusion criteria for study, it is of note that the parameters for 
inclusion in the study were that (1) Spanish was at least one of the primary 
languages spoken in the home and (2) the children qualified for entry into 
kindergarten the following year based on chronological age. Of the 
participating families, 70% reported that they used only Spanish at home, 
whereas the remainder reported that they use both Spanish and English at 
home. Seventy-seven percent of the families in the sample reported an 
annual income of less than $30,000 and 21% reported an annual income of 
less than $10,000. When the study began, these children were in English 
preschool settings, typically Head Start programs. In the spring of that 
preschool year (age 4), these children were administered a number of 
school readiness tasks in both English and Spanish. These tasks included 
measures of vocabulary, phonological awareness, and other measures of 
early skills related to later literacy development. In addition, data were 
collected for the study describing the language use in the preschool 
classrooms that the children attended while participating in the study. 
Observations were conducted to obtain a measure of classroom quality 
related to literacy. 

As can be seen in Figure 1, at age 4, the sample scored, on average, two 
standard deviations below the monolingual population mean in vocabulary 
on a standardized test administered in both Spanish and English. This 
finding corroborates with studies conducted with similar populations (e.g., 
Cobo-Lewis, Pearson, Eilers, & Umbel, 2002). For young ELLs charged 
with the task of learning two languages, it is important to identify what these 
seemingly low scores in vocabulary mean for the trajectories of these 
learners and whether in fact they have any predictive validity for later 
literacy development and academic outcomes. In this case, a cross-sectional 
design would limit any comprehensive inferences about development; a 
longitudinal design is imperative to address these questions. 

Of interest in light of questions related to ELL/LD in the fall of pre-K, 
20% (n = 68) of the sample scored two or more standard deviations below 
the mean in vocabulary in both Spanish and English. At first grade, 78% of 
this subsample (n = 53) still had scores that were two or more standard 
deviations below the mean in English, and corresponding literacy skills 
were also below average. At first grade, only 22% of the subsample of the 
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Figure 1. Pre-K Fall Picture Vocabulary. 


group demonstrated vocabulary skills in English in the average range. 
Because all the children’s instruction is in English, and by first grade the 
Spanish skills of the overall sample had decreased compared with national 
norms, Spanish vocabulary was not included in our classification system of 
vocabulary ability to track the subsample beyond pre-K. However, it is still 
possible to examine skills in Spanish and examine native language skills in 
_relation to the development of skills in English. In light of the research 
needs of the field previously described, we are particularly interested in the 
linguistic, social, and cultural variables that have an impact on these 
different trajectories, specifically those children who make gains in English 
vocabulary and related skills. On average, this subgroup of children who 
had scores two or more standard deviations below the mean was distinct 
from the overall sample in that they were lower on measures of vocabulary, 
and the means for this group were lower than the overall sample on all 
measures administered. The measures included early literacy and phono- 
logical measures, and demographic and contextual factors such as family 
income, years of maternal education, and home literacy practices. However, 
it is unclear to what extent these results will have predictive value within the 
sample of study. Further, the importance of these constructs across 
languages is of question, given that the battery is effectively based on those 
skills that have theoretical importance based on reading research conducted 
with native English speakers. For example, research with Spanish speakers 
in Spain has demonstrated that phonological awareness, albeit important 
for word reading in Spanish, functions slightly differently in development 
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and in its relationship to reading for Spanish speakers (e.g., Jimenez 
Gonzalez & Garcia, 2005; Jimenez & Venegas, 2004). The prospective 
longitudinal design will shed light on the issues of construct importance and 
predictive validity within the present study. 

The subsample with low vocabulary knowledge in both Spanish and 
English as compared with their peers clearly delineates the research 
dilemmas inherent in studying the ELL population and the basis of 
shortcomings of what we might consider “typical” instruction to augment 
the English language and literacy skills of ELLs in the first couple of years of 
schooling. This is a group of children who, at age 4, were assessed with tasks 
in English and Spanish that were based on norms derived from 
monolingual speakers. For this reason, it is difficult to gain insight into 
what can be expected from these learners given that they must split their 
cognitive and linguistic resources between two languages. Nevertheless, 
they are learners who will be evaluated with English assessments and who, 
for one reason or another, appear even more at risk for school difficulties 
than many of their Spanish-speaking peers. As such, it is crucial to track 
these kids over time to understand which children represent a profile of a 
child with a learning and/or language disorder, and which children’s 
performance reflects their status as young second language learners 
assessed with a tool designed for monolingual English speakers (see 
MacSwan & Rolstad, this issue, for a relevant discussion). However, the 
results demonstrate the relative stability of low vocabulary levels (by 
national standards), even for a group of learners who were subsequently 
immersed in an English instructional setting for 3 years. The findings relate 
directly to questions about appropriate early instruction and opportunities 
to learn for young Spanish speakers. 

In light of a sociocultural framework for investigating sources of 
difficulty for ELLs, it is of interest to examine the role of the social, 
cultural, and instructional factors that play a significant role in language 
development for these young children. Further, this study has the potential 
to inform our understanding of the RTI model as it applies to ELLs. The 
sample is a relatively homogeneous one with respect to demographic and 
schooling characteristics and language background of the participants, and 
the participants are being followed longitudinally from a young age. Thus, 
there is opportunity to analyze the variability in language and literacy skills, 
to examine early predictors of reading success and difficulty, and to 
investigate the incidence of reading difficulties over time. 

The study findings are discussed annually with staff and teachers in the 
school districts who participate in this study, and many of these discussions 
have centered on the progress of those children experiencing difficulties. 
Further, a study in progress to investigate the specific subsample of children 
who demonstrated early difficulties in both languages is being carried out in 
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collaboration with the district resource teacher at one of the two study sites 
(Lesaux, Tabors, & de la Torre-Spencer, 2005). This is exemplary of 
research-practice iteration, because the district resource teacher’s profes- 
sional responsibilities include working directly to support teachers who 
have these ELLs in their classrooms and who, like the teacher in the 
opening case, have many unanswered questions about these learners. 


CONCLUSION 


ELLs constitute one of the fastest growing populations in today’s class- 
rooms, and within the population, a significant proportion of students are 
among the most vulnerable to academic failure. What are the contextual 
and child-level factors that promote language and literacy development 
such that having two languages is indeed an asset, or at least is not 
associated with academic difficulties for a sizeable number of ELLs? This 
question is a significant and crucial one that must guide research in this 
field. Programmatic research that investigates the contextual and child-level 
factors that promote language and literacy development of ELLs in order to 
accumulate robust sets of research findings is sorely needed. Beyond broad 
debates about language of instruction and the merit or shortcomings of 
corresponding programs, researchers must ask questions about specific 
practices to prevent reading difficulties and augment language and literacy 
skills of all ELLs. This instructional research must be informed by an 
understanding of their developmental trajectories of language and reading 
development and their influencing factors. Research that serves either of 
these purposes will help to decrease the all-too-common scenario presented 
in the opening of this article. 

In order to build consensus about ELLs developmental trajectories, 
predictors of learning difficulties, and a valid model of LD identification, 
future research must focus on sampling the full range of academic 
achievement among ELLs, including those who once received language 
support services and are thriving in mainstream classrooms. This would 
provide a much more complete picture of academic achievement within the 
population, and the opportunity to develop normative profiles, and to 
better understand the developmental processes associated with academic 
success for this group. These findings will in turn promote a better 
understanding of the challenges associated with second language learning 
(see Escamilla, this issue), and the challenges of a subgroup of ELLs who 
struggle because of learning disability as traditionally conceived. 

As is often discussed, the history of a field is both a point of reference and 
a guide for the future. For that reason, it is important to be clear that future 
research that results in information and knowledge about ELLs and their 
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learning difficulties may not be new per se, but rather like any emerging 
field, the contributions to come will be extensions, modifications, refine- 
ments, verifications, and replications of previously observed phenomena or 
stated positions. As was the case for the LD field, the future research related 
to ELL/LD will more than likely extend and advance the works of the extant 
research, and bring more depth to it. 

However, where the field of ELL/LD differs from the field of research 
conducted with native English speakers is the added complexity of the 
political and ideological debates that have permeated the discussion about 
ELLs and have had a significant influence on policy and related classroom 
practice. Although such debates are not likely to be reconciled or to simply 
subside on account of research alone, we might contemplate the positive 
effects on practice of a robust knowledge base. Specifically, one that includes 
but is not limited to an understanding of the salient factors related to ELLs’ 
language and literacy skills over time, effective instructional practices to 
promote academic achievement with a particular emphasis on early 
identification and intervention for those who are struggling, and a valid 
model of identification for LD. 

As with any field of research, as new research answers existing questions 
in order to develop a more refined and sophisticated understanding of 
ELLs and their academic achievement, new and pressing problems will also 
be exposed. Further, and also the case in any field of research, we need to 
remain clear that evidence constitutes findings from a set of studies 
conducted with sufficiently different cases that are guided by a similar 
research question. To this end, it is important to consider that we need to go 
beyond broad variables such as program type, and design group 
comparisons, to provide specific findings. Sufficient level of detail needs 
to be included in studies to promote replication and to be clear as to the 
limitation and constraints (e.¢., sample, instructional characteristics) that 
influence generalizability. 

‘To accumulate a cohesive knowledge base about ELLs, to influence 
practice and related policy in a timely manner, and to support educators 
such as the teacher featured in the case at the beginning of this paper, 
research is needed. This research must be designed to reflect an under- 
standing of the guidance afforded by sound empirical investigations 
undertaken in a programmatic manner and the benefits of applied 
research, which has the potential to inform and improve practice. 


The author would like to thank Rose Vukovic for very valuable feedback on this article, Tami 
Katzir for feedback on early versions of this manuscript, and three anonymous reviewers for 
helpful comments. The author would also like to thank Patton O. Tabors for research 
collaborations referred to in this article. 
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Notes 


1 This is a variant of an actual case, written as a representation of the many unsolicited 
queries I receive via e-mail from teachers with specific questions about ELLs who are struggling 
in their classrooms. 

2 In this article, I use the term learning disability to refer to a learning disability in the 
traditional sense, in reference to childhood academic problems that reflect a neurological basis. 
I use the term (more often) learning difficulties and make no attributions as to the source of the 
difficulty. The two terms are not used interchangeably. 

3 In part, this reflects a model proposed by the RAND Mathematics Study Panel (n. d.) 
with respect to advancing the field of research on mathematic achievement. 

4 It is of note that in light of the previously described demographics of the ELL 
population, and the emphasis on future directions for research on ELL/LD, the paper is written 
with a primary emphasis on research to be conducted with school-aged ELLs who are US born 
or who enrolled in US schools in the elementary or middle school years, as opposed to the 
more specific case of late arrivals such as high school newcomers, and/or older learners with 
significant gaps in prior education and/or lack of formal schooling. 

5 In some districts, this classification is referred to as limited English proficient (LEP). For 
purposes of consistency, I have used the term English language learner (ELL) throughout this 
article. 

6 One effort to address this issue is the DeLSS project initiated in 1998 by the NICHD and 
the Institute of Education Sciences. The research supported within this network of 
investigators has as its goal the development of new knowledge relevant to the critical factors 
that influence the development of English language literacy (reading and writing) 
competencies among Spanish speakers. All projects within the network are based on three 
overarching research questions; the studies address the questions with various samples across 
the nation and use divergent methods and analyses to do so. Findings from this program of 
research are beginning to emerge in the literature. 
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Unintended Lessons: Plagiarism and the 
University 


CAROL C. THOMPSON 


Rowan University 


Plagiarism, like other ethical problems, flourishes in atmospheres with few conse- 
quences. The finding by one survey that only 27% of college students thought cutting 
and pasting someone else’s work was “serious cheating” is troubling evidence of 
student inclination to cut corners ethically. Papers are easily copied from the Internet, 
and adult role models in the larger world are equivocal. Academic settings themselves 
may subtly encourage such behaviors if they think of their students as customers and 
outsource teaching to adjuncts. Plagiarism detection software, though helpful, is not 
without its own problems. Colleges and universities that carefully outline conse- 
quences, particularly if these are part of an honor system collaboratively run by 
students and faculty, can reduce plagiarism. 


INTRODUCTION 


The college freshman sitting across from me in my office looked me in the 
eye and insisted vehemently that he didn’t know why his paper was a word- 
for-word rendition of its twin, which I had found on the Web and was 
holding next to his own. Another student, having waited 3 days until I 
returned his graded essay—a cut-and-paste collage of several Web sources 
labeled “final”—assured me that he had simply given me an incorrect draft. 
A third brought his mother to the conference; it turned out that not only 
had she prepared the paper for him, but she also had done the plagiarizing. 
That year, I found at least 6% of the essays submitted by my college fresh- 
men had been plagiarized. These were not cases of unintentional copying 
or carelessness, but rather papers deliberately taken in toto or pieced to- 
gether from Web sources without acknowledgment. Disposing of these cases 
thrust me into a complex web of societal and university expectations and 
sanctions, leaving me to question what the real lessons were. 

One semester I spent the entirety of my spring break dealing with 
plagiarized papers. I had not expected or wanted to find them, but the 
questionable papers were clearly not good matches for the previous work of 
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the students. I was dismayed because I thought I had done as much as I 
could, short of altering departmentally mandated course goals, to make 
plagiarism difficult in each of the eight courses I taught during the year. I 
changed the standard freshman syllabus so that my students couldn’t bor- 
row the papers of others, and I insisted on seeing their sources a week 
before accepting their papers. I taught the classes in roundtable fashion so 
that students weren't in jeopardy of feeling excluded and so that everyone 
had multiple chances to ask questions and get help. I added extra office 
hours and taught students how to use the library databases, thinking that 
along with my exhortations about academic honesty, the inference that I 
was Internet savvy would be inescapable. During freshman orientation, 
students had received booklets on academic honesty that contained clear 
examples and consequences for plagiarism, and I referred to the booklet in 
class. Because in each course the primary goals included the responsible use 
of sources, a point stated repeatedly on the syllabus, the board, and in class 
discussions of research and self-checking, I had an extensive paper trail in 
my favor. 

In the end, my disappointment in my students was equaled by my 
chagrin at the difficulty of persuading the administration to accept my 
failure of students who wished to fight my decision. Some of the meetings 
with administrators—carried on by phone until the final resolution of the 
last case 5 months after the end of the semester—extended well past the 
time in which I was on the faculty of the university. My grades for all 
students were ultimately upheld, but the experience has caused me to 
wonder what factors made these challenges possible, perhaps even likely. 
The students who looked me in the eye and insisted on their innocence 
have counterparts elsewhere; Hans P. Johnson (2002, {| 2) noted one pro- 
fessor’s remark that they tend to “feel no remorse, just anger at being 
caught.” And administrators often find themselves persuaded by their 
anger. 


ROLE MODELS 


My students were not alone in their desire to avoid doing their own work. 
One needn’t go further than the morning newspaper to find accounts of 
plagiarism by students or, even worse, faculty or other professionals. In 
October 2003, the U.S. Naval Academy demoted Brian VanDeMark, a 
member of its history faculty, for plagiarism (Steinberg, 2003). In the fall of 
2002, the president of Hamilton College, Eugene M. Tobin, resigned after 
plagiarizing a speech from an Amazon.com book review (Lewin, 2002). 
Richard L. Judd, president of Central Connecticut State University, retired 
after he was found to have plagiarized material from the New York Times and 
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other sources in 2004 (Stowe, 2004). A New York Times article (Petersen, 
2002) detailed how physicians have ghostwritten pharmaceutical research 
before trials are completed and in accordance with “outlines approved by” 
marketing companies “before [they] were given to the doctors who were 
paid to be listed as the authors” (p. C4). One hardly need mention Stephen 
Ambrose and Doris Kearns Goodwin, among other recent well-publicized 
examples of professorial malfeasance. But as Bartlett and Smallwood (2004) 
found, there are also abundant cases among less well known academics. 
Clearly, students are having chances aplenty to see their elders act dishon- 
estly; it should not be surprising that the students interviewed by Kate 
Zernike (2002) for the New York Times asserted that using a paragraph 
without attribution did not constitute cheating; echoing the physicians 
above, 45% said “falsifying lab or research data” did not constitute cheating 
(p. A10). 

If professors are sending equivocal messages, so are the parents of stu- 
dents. In an article in Newsweek, May Akabogu-Collins (2003a) described the 
lengths to which parents now go to prepare their children’s college essays. 
Her friends insisted that she should hire an editor to help with her son’s 
essay; she went a few steps further and wrote one for him (which he refused 
to use). In a radio interview shortly after the Newsweek piece was published, 
Akabogu-Collins (2003b), herself a professor, insisted that she would still 
provide her son’s essay with some “motherly editing.” Small wonder that 
students are confused about or uninterested in the expectations for ethical 
behavior and that such confusion begins well before students are in college. 
Indeed, one high school student interviewed for a CNN article described 
' honor as “a passé thing that no one really believes in anymore”; another 
described cheating as “efficient” (Slobogin, 2002). Slobogin cited Donald 
McCabe’s 2003! survey of 4,500 students indicating that “75 percent of 
them engage in serious cheating.” In addition, McCabe noted, high school 
students see the Internet as “public domain” (Kellogg, 2001), further 
muddying the waters. 

Why do students, parents, faculty, and administrators behave in a way 
that seems opposed to their stated policies on academic honesty? Such 
dramas are enacted within a web of societal expectations for higher edu- 
cation, which is variously seen as the “conscience of the culture” (Dugger, 
2000, p.18), as “an arena for free discussion assuming a diversity of view- 
points ... of the most important issues of our time” (Zinn, 2000, p. 173), as 
a generator of business, as a trade school, or as an institution “for hire” 
(Steck & Zweig, 2000, p. 298). Those of us who confront academic dishon- 
esty realize that it occurs in a nexus of sanctions from outside. That does 
not, however, decrease our distress in seeing students abuse the trust we 
hope they have in the sharing of knowledge. Nor does it, as I show in the 
final section, necessarily mean that faculty hands are tied. 
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PLAGIARISM: HOW AND HOW MUCH 


As mentioned above, the kind of plagiarism that we are dealing with here is 
the wholesale copying of another’s work or the collaging of several papers 
(or Web sites) via the Internet. Students who have become inured to the 
idea of cutting and pasting and of downloading music appear sometimes 
not to understand the import of their actions (though it’s difficult to believe 
that a student using a paper by a Nobel Prize winner, as one of my students 
did, doesn’t know what he’s doing). They can obtain papers through two 
kinds of sites. First are the publicly available search engines such as Google. 
Students typing in keywords can easily access any public site, including 
university postings, with relevant information. Even students merely 
searching for information with key words, however, are likely to see an- 
other kind of site—one that gives access to already-written term papers or 
papers-to-order. Sites such as SchoolSucks.com have free papers (not good 
ones—denoted as “free crap” on the home page) that are also easily traced. 
SchoolSucks.com also advertises better term papers, dissertations, and book 
reports for sale. So well known is the site that separate contact numbers for 
press and business inquiries are also posted on the home page. Genius 
Papers charges only $19.95 for a one-year subscription to a large database 
of papers. Like SchoolSucks.com, it also provides custom papers. At the 
time of Joanna Glasner’s article in Wired (2002), Genius Papers had sold 
20,000 subscriptions. Like other term paper mills—and there are hundreds 
of them—it was, Glasner noted, one of the few highly profitable dot.com 
sectors. Sharon Stoerger’s Web site (2005; adapted from one she prepared 
for the vice chancellor of research at the University of Illinois) contains a 
lengthy list of such sites from Cheater.com to Other People’s Papers, and a 
longer list prepared by university librarians at Coastal Carolina University. 
A growing number of these sites hire grad students and others to write 
custom papers that are completely untraceable. AcaDemon.com encourages 
students to submit papers for pay, but won’t, remarkably, accept plagiarized 
papers. Speedypapers.com advertises a staff with graduate degrees; the site 
contains model dissertations. 

As such sites proliferate, so does the copying—at a startling rate. Donald 
McCabe’s 2003 survey of “18,000 students, 2600 faculty and 650 teaching 
assistants” found a “considerable jump from the 10 percent who acknowl- 
edged such practices in a similar survey conducted two years ago” (Rimer, 
2003). McCabe found that half the students he surveyed did not view cut- 
and-pasting without attribution as plagiarism, a finding that replicates 
Scanlon and Neumann’s (2002) from the previous year. Graduate students 
are not, it appears, immune from such temptations; a quarter said they had 
engaged in some “cut and paste plagiarism from Internet and written 
sources” (Muha, 2003). 
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Indeed, as Zernike (2002) noted in her New York Times article, “an in- 
crease in cheating was clear from the response to some questions that had 
been asked two years earlier. ... From the 1999-2000 academic year to 
2001-2, the number of students who said they had cut and pasted from the 
Internet without attribution rose to 41 percent, from 10 percent. ... Stu- 
dents who thought cutting and pasting was ‘serious cheating’ declined to 27 
percent from 68 percent” (p. A10). Zernike quoted the Center for Academic 
Integrity’s statistics: 


[A total of ] 27 percent of students questioned during the 2001-2 
academic year said that falsifying laboratory data happened “often or 
very often” on campus. Forty-one percent said the same for plagiarism 
on written assignments, 30 percent for cheating during tests or exams, 
and 60 percent for collaborating on work when a professor has in- 
structed students to work alone. Moreover 55 percent of the students 
said it was not serious cheating to get questions and answers from a 
student who had previously taken a test, and 45 percent said falsifying 
lab or research data did not fall into that category either. (p. A10) 


Students plagiarize for a variety of reasons. Some of my students were 
simply overloaded, hated the required course, or hadn’t planned their time 
well. But certain characteristics, said R. Dean Gerdeman (2000), seem to be 
related to a proclivity for academic dishonesty, including “membership in a 
fraternity/sorority, frequent partying, and increased extracurricular in- 
volvement” ({ 5). Following Crown and Spiller’s 1998 work, Gerdeman 
added that “‘studies have consistently indicated that students are more likely 
to cheat if they observe other students cheating or if they perceive that 
cheating is commonplace or acceptable among peers’”’ (4 6). 

The case that has received the most popular attention is one from the 
University of Virginia, where Professor Lou Bloomfield was told by one of 
his students that others were plagiarizing papers in his physics class. He 
devised a computer program, now available on his Web site, to detect simi- 
larities in papers, and after extensive scrutiny, a number of students had 
their diplomas rescinded. That this had occurred at a school with an honor 
code was dismaying to those who had hoped that the codes carried suf- 
ficient weight to deter such behaviors. But Bloomfield’s action seemed to 
have a salutary effect on other universities, which began to formulate (or 
dust off already extant) policy statements and to alert faculty that admin- 
istrative support would be forthcoming. It is perhaps a sign of the com- 
plexities of honor codes, however, that when Bloomfield was interviewed 
again on 60 Minutes, some students who were also interviewed said that 
Bloomfield’s continued use of his computer program to check for violations 
was itselfa violation of the trust in his students, and thus of the honor code. 
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CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


‘Iwo shifts in university structures and aims have contributed to the ethically 
equivocal atmosphere in education. First is the increasing use of business 
models that encourage administrators to view students as customers who 
must be kept happy. In an increasingly litigious climate, parents who 
threaten to sue for higher grades or lesser punishments—or none at all— 
for their children, as the parents of one of my students did, are able to exert 
the pressure of bad publicity or legal hassles. Such legal consequences 
compound the changes that have left many faculty to conclude that integrity 
is less valued than it might be. Fear of backlash isn’t unrealistic, especially 
amid talk of so-called posttenure reviews (Nelson, 1999). Students and their 
parents often appeal decisions; John Sutherland (2000) remarked that 
“academic institutions are increasingly nervous about ‘exemplary’ punish- 
ments. ... Undergraduates (paying up to $30,000 a year) are ‘customers.’ 
They increasingly litigate. And cheating (or plagiarism) is very hard to 
prove. Moreover, it gets the institution a bad name. And bad names hurt 
financially” (5). It is perhaps not surprising that Terri LeClercq’s (1999) 
survey of 177 law schools found them unconcerned about plagiarism. And 
Vivian Sobchack, assistant dean at UCLA, has said that “over the years, 
increasingly ‘client-centered’ and ‘user-friendly’ universities—while becom- 
ing more corporate and afraid of litigation—have encouraged plagiarism by 
softening its seriousness” (Johnson, 2000, § 5). 

The response of chairs and deans often is simply to acquiesce despite 
clearly written ethics codes such as that at my university. And the eagerness of 
administrators to put ethical breaches behind them means that faculty often 
have little recourse. My chair wanted me to “reconsider” my grade for the 
student with the “wrong” draft, saying he’d had an insufficient chance to 
prove his case. What finally convinced the chair to let my grade stand wasn’t 
the evidence I provided, but the Student Affairs record of the student’s 
failure of the previous term of English for plagiarism. Similarly, blaming 
professors for student malfeasance isn’t uncommon. Several recent articles in 
the Chronicle of Higher Education and elsewhere, and a Letter to the Editor of 
the New York Times (Raiford 2002) blamed cheating on “unimaginative in- 
struction,” or failure to write unplagiarizable essay questions, or even on 
asking students to write essays at all. Certainly such prescriptions are a re- 
flection of our confusion about the value of integrity. Stephen Willett’s (2002) 
online thread mentioned UC Davis as an example of clear consequences: 
“The administration . . . [backs faculty] with the result that its faculty turns in 
three times more students for cheating than any other campus”; plagiarism is 
probably simply disguised at institutions that ignore it. 

The other profound shift in university climates concerns the increasing 
use of part-time faculty whose ad hoc status makes them particularly 
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vulnerable to administrative pressures. The increase in the number of part- 
time faculty is arresting: There was a 79% increase in the period from 1981 
to 1999, according to Sharon Walsh’s 2002 article in the Chronicle. The 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES; 2003) report released in 
November 2003 indicates that as of 2002, there were 632,824 full-time and 
506,910 part-time faculty across all institutions of higher education nation- 
ally. One survey, noted by Alison Schneider in the Chronicle (1999), found 
that “having a tenure track faculty member instead of a graduate student 

. reduces the likelihood of cheating by 32 percent”; but clearly the 
chances of full-time faculty teaching courses have been declining. And part- 
time faculty are easily “fired”: contracts, often written only for a semester at 
a time, are simply not renewed. As Schneider (1999) indicated, adjuncts 
have been fired for contesting alterations in their grades, and both she 
(1998) and Johnson (2000) cited the case of a Fordham University adjunct 
who was not rehired when he confronted a student over plagiarism. 

Before adjuncts worry about administrative backing, however, they need 
the means to catch students who plagiarize. Because most plagiarism is an 
Internet phenomenon, computers are essential; yet about 51% of adjuncts, 
according to Townsend (2000), did not have access to their own computers. 
In my office, 13 faculty shared a single computer for nearly 2 years. Adjuncts 
who cannot afford their own computers (as many of my colleagues could not) 
are simply unable to do much in the way of searching the origins of sus- 
picious papers. If, as Gerdeman (2000) noted, even tenured faculty are re- 
luctant to pursue plagiarism “formally” because of “time constraints, due 
process protocol, fear of backlash, [and] lack of administrative support” ({ 9), 
' such difficulties are far more severe for adjuncts. Even with the availability of 
computers and easily searchable databases, determining whether and how 
plagiarism has occurred can be time consuming. Administrative procedures 
for failing students require, as they should, that faculty make cases as airtight 
as possible because they will affect students’ lives and thus be subject to 
appeal and review at all levels of the university. The hours required are 
substantial, and adjuncts must often determine whether they have the time to 
devote to the task amid the other requirements of their teaching, especially 
when heavy essay loads and 70-hour workweeks are the norm. 


SOLUTIONS 


There is, it appears, an academic culture that increasingly fails to discourage 
dishonesty. Students may feel that the rules are unclear or that cheating is 
“efficient.” Professors resent playing policeman. “Plagiarism,” remarked 
Michael Bugeja (2000), “is all about gambling—a student betting that you 
lack the fortitude to come up with the evidence to back your suspicions. .. . 
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[It] is more than theft. It represents a challenge to your integrity and ex- 
pertise and puts your reputation on the line” (] 20). One thing that stops 
plagiarism is consequences; its existence must be acknowledged and then 
dealt with. Two of the most frequently suggested methods for dealing with 
plagiarism are honor codes and computer detection programs. 

The easiest detection devices are the large search engines. I found many 
of my students’ plagiarized sources by using Google’s Advanced Search. 
When papers contain interwoven sources, however, as several of mine did, 
reconstructing the originals can take several hours. Some sites, such as 
Plagiserve and Edutie.com, offer detection services; one of the perversities 
of these two sites, Sharon Stoerger (2005) noted, is that they also sell papers 
to students. Other kinds of detection are provided by Turnitin.com, a 
plagiarism-sniffing site that can be accessed by departmental subscription. 
‘Turnitin.com, which was moderately helpful when I tried it, comes with its 
own set of problems. My department used it on a trial basis, but none of us 
was aware that papers we submitted for scrutiny were being archived into a 
database. As Andrea Foster’s (2002) article in the Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation noted, such databases may violate copyright and privacy law. Pointing 
out that screening of papers presupposed guilt rather than innocence, a 
McGill University student brought a successful legal challenge against the 
university in 2004, arguing that Turnitin.com “would profit from his work” 
(Curran, 2004). McGill has since decided to continue to use some computer 
detection software but to allow for other ways for students to establish that 
their work is their own. 

When my students handed in papers that were clearly not their own, 
sanctioning the papers would have served no one well. But part of what we 
hope students will learn in college is how to take part in a larger socially 
constructed conversation, and carefully conceived honor codes may offer 
the space. Honor codes, however, vary hugely in their aims and methods; 
some work, and some do not. As Lou Bloomfield noted (personal commu- 
nication, 2004), “an ‘honor code’ that is simply imposed by the institution 

. Is just a glorified set of academic rules.” And even when students take 
responsibility for such codes, there can be equivocal outcomes. According to 
a CNN report, well before Bloomfield’s case, a student in another depart- 
ment at the University of Virginia was targeted by the Honor Committee 
even after his professor insisted that no cheating had occurred (Hoover, 
2002). The subsequent hearings raised questions about due process. They 
also raised the question as to whether such honor code procedures have less 
to do with academic integrity than with, as Bloomfield asserted, providing 
“a venue for future lawyers to test out their skills as prosecutors.” 

Robert Boynton’s (2001) piece in the Washington Post reexamined his own 
experience of the honor code as a student at Haverford College 20 years 
ago. The Haverford code was “a philosophy of conduct” rather than “a list 
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of rules.” Boynton’s description of the way the code worked on him is 
profound; he could “cut corners, cheat, and lead an inauthentic life” or 
“discover what was possible when my motivation was completely internal.” 
Both a journalist and professor himself, he ends up on the side of avoiding 
what many call the “cat-and-mouse game of detection.” I can’t help liking 
Boynton’s idea. If all concerned take the code seriously, it can exert a 
powerful force for integrity and real learning. As McCabe and Makowski 
(2001) indicated, “the lowest levels of cheating were found on campuses 
where students had exclusive responsibility for the campus honor code” 
(p. 19), but even “modified codes” can have positive results. 

If only 27% of college students think that cutting and pasting someone 
else’s work into your own is “serious cheating,” there is clearly work to be 
done; allowing such plagiarism to continue teaches all parties that corrup- 
tion is acceptable. The lesson of what constitutes ethical behavior must be 
clear to all. Universities must have policies that they use and believe in, they 
must clarify them with faculty and students, and they must deal with in- 
fractions in a fair but expeditious fashion. Issues of morale simply must be 
addressed, and all members of the university must behave ethically. Faculty 
simply must have access to both the time and the tools to catch plagiarism, 
which will almost certainly decline if it is taken seriously. It is these re- 
sources, unfortunately, that probably will continue to be in short supply in 
view of the current crisis in higher education funding and the increasing 
number of students (Zusman, 1999). 

If students arrive at college with confusion about the seriousness of aca- 
demic dishonesty, what will help them are clear expectations, repeated in all 
their classes, for ways to avoid dishonesty. If many of us were grateful for the 
ways in which the Virginia case helped open up the discussion of plagiarism, 
as Bloomfield (personal communication, 2004) noted, students “‘still don’t 
understand honor codes.” As universities have required students to avoid 
downloading music files, perhaps they can do the same with written files, 
and then begin a substantive discussion of the kind of honor code Boynton 
found so valuable in his undergraduate years. McCabe and Makowski (2001) 
found that honor systems can work well if collaboratively constructed and 
managed by both students and faculty. Students who understand that pla- 
giarism will be met with severe consequences, according to Scanlon and 
Neumann (2002), tend to avoid doing it. And whether a college or university 
community signals its disapproval convincingly, McCabe and Trevino (1996) 
asserted, will play a huge role in whether plagiarism continues. A host of 
other studies, including Gerdeman’s (2000), say the same: The most effect- 
ive discouragement of cheating is that those around you aren’t doing it. 


Lam indebted to Stanton Wortham and Matthew Hartley, and to the anonymous readers, for 
their helpful suggestions. 
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Note 


| The surveys are posted yearly on the Center for Academic Integrity Web site: http:// 
www.academicintegrity.org/cai_research.asp. 
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In this article, I offer a clarification of the ambiguities surrounding the pivotal 
concepts that have shaped and will continue to shape environmental education 
movement in the United States and beyond: nature, conservation, sustainable de- 
velopment, and environmental justice. I point out that dualistic frameworks not only 
polarize environmental educators’ ethical, political, and pedagogical values but also 
oversimplify complicated ecological issues. It is critical to generate inclusive and 
collective pedagogical efforts that recognize the interactions between the natural and 
the cultural, the possibility of integrating ecocentric and technocentric conservation 
education movements, and the need to foster humility for ongoing dialogues con- 
cerning sustainable development and environmental justice. 


As a migrant with homes on both sides of the Pacific, I inadvertently became 
a frequent flyer and recurrently experienced an estranged “extraterres- 
trial” existence resulting from elongated flights. Like an ephemeral E.T. 
yearning for home, I became more and more conscious of my terrestrial 
roots and my culpability in contributing to the worsening of ecological 
problems. Traveling between the First World and the Third World by jam- 
packed jet planes, I also came to realize that the soaring GNP in the de- 
veloping nations and the military might of superpower nations like the 
United States offer no immunity to ecological risks. It is clear that in the 
global age, no border can ensure a terrestrial existence free from the threat 
of air and water pollution, nuclear meltdown, contamination of the food 
chain, cancer, or the extinction of endangered species. Yet, it is puzzling that 
the public often appears to be apathetic toward the global ecological de- 
cline. At the same time, formal education continues to ignore or marginalize 
ecological issues while eagerly affirming our extraterrestrial existence by 
facilitating the propagation of space adventure, cybernetics, cyborgs, hyper- 
texts, and virtual communities. : 

Under these circumstances, I find David Orr’s assertion that “all educa- 
tion is environmental education’! to be a timely call to reaffirm human 
terrestrial existence. However, both education and environmental education 
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are contested concepts. Although transforming education into environ- 
mental education can call our attention to the need to incorporate ecological 
issues into existing formal and informal educational systems, some funda- 
mental questions concerning the nature, aim, scope, content, and methods 
of environmental education remain unsettled. Because transforming edu- 
cation into environmental education requires inclusive and collective peda- 
gogical efforts, it is critical to examine and explore possible resolutions to 
the conflicting cultural and ethical values among proponents of environ- 
mental education. We must search for common ground upon which to build 
environmental education in the new millennium. 

In an effort to establish that common ground, in this article, I focus on 
clarifying the ambiguity surrounding the pivotal concepts that have shaped 
the historical development and future outlook of environmental education in 
the United States and beyond: nature, conservation, sustainable develop- 
ment, and environmental justice. I point out that dualistic frameworks not 
only polarize environmental educators’ ethical, political, and pedagogical 
values but also oversimplify complicated ecological issues. To generate a 
comprehensive understanding of the differences among cultural values, it is 
important to recognize the interactions between the natural and the cultural, 
the possibility of integrating the ecocentric and technocentric conservation 
education movements, and the need to foster humility for ongoing dialogues 
concerning sustainable development and environmental justice. 


THE CONCEPT OF NATURE: REVISITED 


The term environmental education first appeared in 1948 and emerged in the 
1960s as a popular generic term to refer to varied courses, programs, and 
multidisciplinary or interdisciplinary fields that addressed current ecologic- 
al problems.” However, the curricular and ethical foundations of environ- 
mental education can be traced back even further to Nature Study, a 
forerunner of environmental education, introduced into formal schooling 
in the late 19th century. Proponents of Nature Study argued that “schooling 
was at fault” because schools “taught us Latin and Greek, school math- 
ematics, grammar ... but never a word about the wondrous resources of 
our patrimony nor how to preserve it for you.” To correct such a mistake, 
reformers suggested that “the schools and colleges should gather the 
knowledge of coal, water, metals, forests, power and other natural re- 
sources, and this knowledge should be given unto the youth of the land 
even if nothing else.”* In other words, nature, like languages and arith- 
metic, should be treated as an academic subject in the formal curriculum. 
Ensuing from the advocacy of Natural Study, Outdoor Education emerged 
as a contentless course that aimed at facilitating students’ acquisition of 
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“knowledge” about nature. To proponents of outdoor education, “outdoor 
education means learning in and for the outdoors. It is a means of curricu- 
lum extension and enrichment through outdoor experiences.”” It follows 
that students’ outdoor experiences across the entire curriculum were fun- 
damental to the entire process of school education.® 

The early Nature Study and Outdoor Education movement echoed the 
“back-to-nature” movement, elevating the aesthetic and spiritual signifi- 
cance of nature in a rapidly industrialized and urbanized society. It also 
reflected educators’ belief that children’s experiences with nature play a key 
role in shaping their lifelong development. Friedrich Froebel, the founder 
of the kindergarten, pointed out that the child 


should early view and recognize the objects of nature in their true 
relations and original connections; he should learn by his longer walks 
to know his own neighborhood from beginning to end; he should 
roam through the adjoining country... . By his own observation and 
his own discovering, by his own notice of this continuous and vivid 
coherence of nature, by the direct view of nature itself, not by: the 
explanations in words and ideas for which the boy has no intuition, 
there shall draw upon him early, and, however dimly at the beginning, 
yet more and more clearly, the great thought of the inner, continual, 
vivid connection of all things and phenomena in nature.’ 


This movement also corresponded with the idea of “learning by doing” 
promoted by John Dewey and William Kilpatrick.® John Dewey asserted 
that “the proof of the fact that knowledge of nature, but not nature itself, 
‘emanates’ from immediate experience is simply that this is what has ac- 
tually happened in the history or development of experience, animal or 
human on this earth.”° Clearly, the underlying pedagogical assumption of 
Nature Study and Outdoor Education is that students’ direct and firsthand 
experiences in natural settings can cultivate students’ ethical obligation to 
solve problems ensuing from the rapid depletion of natural resources.!° 
Notwithstanding the early widespread affirmation of the pedagogical 

values of “nature,” nature remained an ambiguous concept. On the one 
hand, Nature Study stood for an objective and disinterested scientific study 
of nature. On the other hand, Nature Study appeared to reintroduce tele- 
ology into modern science. In other words, the concept of nature in Nature 
Study appeared to embrace a holistic worldview that not only rejected the 
dichotomy of natural/supernatural but also asserted the interdependence of 
humans and nature.!! Accordingly, what is “natural” implies what is “nor- 
mative.” Because there is no distinction between fact and value, fact-laden 
evaluation often conflates with value-laden observation. Later, terms such as 
earth, environment, and ecology have replaced the ambiguous concept of 
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nature. Still, environmental educators have not resolved the tensions be- 
tween environmental education as a disinterested scientific study of nature/ 
earth/ecology and environmental education as a value-laden academic in- 
quiry. These two contradictory strands of environmental education often 
coexist or even coevolve within the academic community. Ecology as an 
academic discipline especially reflects the hybridization of the two strands of 
the environmental education movement: 


Ecology is both computer modeling and political action, scientific dis- 
cipline as well as all-embracing worldview. The concept joins two dif- 
ferent worlds. On the one hand, the one side, protest movements all 
over the globe wage their battles for the conservation of nature, 
appealing to evidence allegedly offered by that scientific discipline 
which studies the relationships between organisms and their environ- 
ment. On the other side, academic ecologists have seen with bewilder- 
ment how their hypotheses have both become a reservoir for political 
slogans and been elevated to principles for some post-industrial phil- 
osophy .... This unique achievement, however, cuts both ways: the 
science of ecology gives rise to a scientific anti-modernism which has 
succeeded largely in disrupting the dominant discourse, yet the science 
of ecology opens the way for the technocratic recuperation of protest.'” 


Clearly, nature, earth, environment, or ecology as a normative concept re- 
mains fluid and unsettled. 

In an increasingly globalized society, the complex intersections between 
the perceived natural world and the social world entail an announcement of 
“the end of nature.” “By changing the weather, we make every spot on 
earth man-made and artificial. We have deprived nature of its independ- 
ence, and that is fatal to its meaning. Nature’s independence is its meaning; 
without it there is nothing but us.”!’ In consequence, ecological problems 
are indeed the social problems of the inner world of society rather than the 
problem of the environment or surrounding world.'* It follows that pre- 
sumably natural or ecological questions must center on “fabricated uncer- 
tainty within our civilization: risk, danger, side effects, insurability, 
individualization and globalization.”'” Although such a sociological analy- 
sis of ecological problems acknowledges the inseparability of the natural 
and the cultural, it also reflects a current trend toward defining nature as 
“an artifact of language” '° or a project of “social construction.”!” This 
trend of thoughts presents an insightful critique of an essentialist and 
monolithic conception of nature. Because human beings are capable of 
undertaking massive transformations of both natural and cultural environ- 
ments, environmental education certainly cannot solely focus on construct- 
ing, disseminating, and transmitting objective scientific knowledge about 
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flora, fauna, coal, water, metals, and forests, as suggested by the early pro- 
ponents of Nature Study. Instead, a more comprehensive understanding of 
the cultural aspects of today’s ecological problems is crucial to reorienting 
our ecologically exploitative practices. Nevertheless, there are problems 
with a radical constructivist conception of nature that reduces nature to 
varied discursive ideas or socially constructed artifacts. 

First, from the vantage point of radical constructivism,'® nature as “a 
singular and unified living material/physical world” does not exist. Instead, 
constructivists claim that there are different genres of “nature” or “na- 
tures” as constructed by varied cultural institutions. But, the essentialist 
monolithic conception of nature also results from social construction. It is 
not clear why one could legitimize the pluralistic accounts of nature while 
rejecting a monolithic conception of nature. In other words, constructivists’ 
relativist stance, to a certain degree, invalidates their critiques of the es- 
sentialist conception of nature. Second, the constructivists’ accounts of 
pluralistic natures can be a double-edged sword. Although constructivists 
attend to how hegemonic cultural forces shape the construction of nature or 
natures, there are neither epistemological bases nor ethical grounds to 
question or invalidate any hegemonic discourses on nature despite poten- 
tially dreadful empirical consequences. “[N]ature, then often appears to us 
to arise out of various technologically amplified discourses; and urban or 
agricultural environments provide few opportunities to assess the accuracy 
of these discourses.”!? In short, constructivism “appears to assimilate na- 
ture to an exclusive anthropocentric ‘reality.’ And it should be seen as ex- 
pressing long-term industrialist tendencies to separate the ‘human’ and the 
‘natural’ realms and to assimilate the latter to the former.”2° 

In view of the debates concerning the nature of “nature,” it has become 
clear that an adversarial discursive framework impedes further collabor- 
ation among environmental educators. To redress the polarized concep- 
tions of nature, it is essential to be committed to critical self-appraisal of 
one’s own beliefs and recognize individuals’ and cultural institutions’ falli- 
bilities. Accordingly, environmental educators who embrace an essentialist 
conception of nature ought to raise their awareness of the changing nature 
of nature, and the changing cultural contexts in which nature exists and 
changes occur. In other words, the presumably immanent natural realm 
does not necessarily preclude the occurrences of changes, which include 
industrialization in the presumably human realm. At the same time, con- 
structivists also need to attend to their rather self-contradictory tendency to 
sustain the polarization between the natural and the cultural realm. After 
all, in accordance with constructivism, the very existence of the natural 
realm results from discursive practices or social construction. Therefore, 
instead of sustaining the polarization between essentialism and construct- 
ivism, environmental educators might want to take note of the interactive 
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intersections of the natural realm and the human realm, which can be seen 
as the vicissitudes of both the natural order and the cultural/social order. 
The recognition of the interaction of the natural and the cultural/social calls 
for a more prudent collective inquiry into why, how, and what kind of 
natural and cultural knowledge should be constructed and disseminated 
across generational lines. 

To illustrate, David W. Orr called for “a national effort to engage stu- 
dents in making schools, colleges, and universities models of ecological de- 
sign that can be seen and experienced.””*! He reminded us, 


Every school, college, and university has a formal curriculum de- 
scribed in its catalog. But it also has a hidden curriculum consisting of 
its buildings, grounds, and operations. Like the infrastructure of the 
larger society, it structures what students see, how they move, what 
they eat, their sense of time and space, how they relate to each other, 
how they experience particular places—and it affects their capacity to 
imagine better alternatives. 


Specifically, Orr “set out to design not just a building in which education 
happens, but one that educates through its design and routine opera- 
tions.”?? In accordance with ecological design, the building’s energy use, 
lighting, window, and construction materials are to remind educators and 
learners of our terrestrial existence and promote ecologically responsible 
actions and behaviors: 


The amount of electricity generated by a photovoltaic array and the 
building’s energy use will be monitored and displayed in a central 
atrium. Whenever possible, we are using materials from local sources, 
giving priority to those that can be recycled. Some components will be 
“products of service” that will be returned to manufacturers for re- 
cycling, not discarded.”° 


Clearly, the presumably humanly constructed architecture and landscape 
can embody nature and deliver ecologically congenial lessons and instruc- 
tion. Instead of focusing on the polarization between the natural and the 
cultural, Orr’s pedagogical actions shed light on a holistic approach toward 
the “greening” of educational institutions. 

In brief, the Nature Study movement represented a timely educational 
endeavor to raise educators’ awareness of changing nature at the dawn of 
the Industrial Age. Despite the announcement of “the end of nature,” it is 
still crucial for educators to remain mindful of the dialectic interactions 
between the natural order and the industrial order. 
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FROM CONSERVATION TO RATIONAL MANAGEMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Schools in modern societies often have been called upon to solve various 
social problems. The advocacy of conservation education, another fore- 
runner of environmental education, brought to light the intricate connec- 
tions between social reforms and educational reforms. In the United States, 
conservation education was first introduced into higher education and then 
into elementary and secondary schools.7* At the higher-education level, 
there were two types of conservation education: general conservation edu- 
cation and specialized conservation education. The former aimed at ac- 
quainting prospective teachers with the field of conservation, whereas the 
latter was responsible for training “environmental professionals” to per- 
form conservation tasks or to serve as consultants.2” Because K-12 teachers 
were not expected to acquire substantial knowledge and skills in conser- 
vation, it is not surprising that the Office of Education and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the United States assumed the responsibility for trans- 
lating the results of conservation-related research projects into instruction 
materials for conservation education in public schools.?° 

Proponents of conservation education made concerted efforts to infuse 
the idea and practices of conservation into the K-12 school settings. As early 
as 1921, the Tennessee legislature mandated the infusion of conservation of 
natural resources into the entire curriculum (e.g., students were required to 
write an essay relating to forestry in language courses and were encouraged 
to draw trees and plants in arts classes).?” Similarly, in 1943, the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction claimed, “Conservation is not a single 
subject. It is an art of learning, and a way of living. Its facts are found in the 
sciences, and its applications extend into all fields of study.”** Proponents of 
conservation education also recognized that “intimately connected with the 
conservation of the nature resources is the conservation of humanity it- 
self.”°? The effort of conserving human resources further led to acknow- 
ledgment that “the most important of all the nation’s resources is the health 
of the people, and the most valuable asset in the capital of national vigor is 
the health of children.’’°° Above all, concerned educators made efforts to 
integrate conservation education and citizenship education in order to 
produce “a citizenry that is knowledgeable concerning the biophysical en- 
vironment and its associated problems, aware of how to help solve these 
problems, and motivated to work toward their solutions.’’?! 

To a large extent, the infusion approach of conservation education did 
not represent a radical educational reform questioning the disciplinary 
divisions of formal schooling. Moreover, conservation education did not aim 
at redressing the flaws of dualistic, atomistic, and materialistic worldviews 
that came to dominate formal education in industrialized societies. °° 
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Instead, the infusion approach of conservation education at the K-12 level 
stood for an inclusive educational endeavor to raise students’ awareness of 
the civic responsibility of preserving natural resources. In general, the de- 
velopment of conservation education appeared to serve as the intellectual 
arm of the conservation movement. 

However, the conservation movement was not a unified social movement; 
that is, there are two somewhat polarized ideological themes in the conser- 
vation movement, namely the ecocentric mode and the technocentric mode. 
From an ecocentric standpoint, human beings ought to respect the intrinsic 
values of nature. Instead of pursuing unlimited economic growth, human 
beings must abide by the limits of nature’s regenerating capacity. Because the 
ecocentric conservationists believed that industrialization and urbanization 
bred competitive individualism, they approved only those forms of technol- 
ogy that had a relatively low impact on natural resources. To enhance social 
interdependence, they further promoted participatory democracy within a 
decentralized and self-reliant community.°” On the other hand, the techno- 
centric conservationists encouraged optimal use of natural resources by 
means of rational, “value-free” science and technology. They viewed efficient 
management of natural resources as the key to challenging scarcity and pro- 
tecting the economic well-being of the majority for the longest time period. 
In addition, they believed that professionalism and the establishment of a 
centralized regulatory agency were essential for “foresighted utilization, pre- 
servation and/or renewal of forests, waters, lands and minerals.”** Although 
a subsistence economy was enshrined in the ecocentric mode, technocentric 
conservationists believed that the pursuit of economic development was 
indispensable for the well-being of the majority: 


The first great fact about conservation is that i stands for development. 
There has been a fundamental misconception that conservation means 
nothing but the husbanding of resources for future generations ... . 
Conservation does mean provision for the future, but it means also and 
first of all the recognition of the right of the present generation to the fullest 
necessary use of all the resources .... Conservation demands the 
welfare of this generation first, and afterward the welfare of the gen- 
erations to follow. In the second place conservation stands for the pre- 
vention of waste .... In addition to the principles of development and 
preservation of our resources there is a third principle. It is this: The 
natural resources must be developed and preserved for the benefit of 
the many, and not merely for the profit of a few.”° 


Apparently, the technocentric conservation movement embraced utilitarian 
moral principles to pursue “the greatest good to the greatest number 
for the longest time.’°° However, the cumulative welfare of succeeding 
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generations should be logically paramount to that of the present generation 
because future generations are likely to outnumber the present generation. 
Thus, it is not clear why technocentric conservationists claimed that the 
present generation should have priority over future generations in using 
natural resources. Seemingly, technocentric conservationists’ emphasis on 
the rights of the present generation was_a strategic stand to gain public 
support for the conservation movement. At the same time, the popularity of 
technocentric conservation movement reflected the public’s faith in the 
capacity of science and technology to challenge the scarcity of natural re- 
sources and mitigate interest conflicts between the present and future gen- 
erations. Historian Samuel Hays remarked, 


The broader significance of the conservation movement stemmed 
from the role it played in the transformation of a decentralized, non- 
technical, loosely organized society, where waste and inefficiency ran 
rampant, into a highly organized, technical, and centrally planned and 
directed social organization which could meet a complex world with 
efficiency and purpose.°’ 


Despite its significant impact on the preservation of wilderness and the 
growing establishment of national parks, the ecocentric mode of the con- 
servation movement generally stood for a personal moral philosophy rather 
than a guiding principle for public policymaking. On the contrary, the 
technocentric mode was influential in the formulation of economic policy 
regarding the utilization of natural resources. Above all, the technocentric 
mode of the conservation movement continued to shape the subsequent 
development of environmental educational programs such as Environmen- 
tal Management Education, Resources Use Education, and Environmental 
Quality Education during the 1960s, which aimed at promoting rational 
management of natural resources and assumed responsibilities for training 
environmental professionals.°® Specifically, there were two types of envi- 
ronmental professionals. Trained as natural scientists, environmental pro- 
fessionals were responsible for developing the technologies to “manage” 
the environment. Trained as social scientists, environmental professionals 
conducted objective appraisals of the economic, political, and aesthetic di- 
mensions of environmental problems.*? The National Environmental Edu- 
cation Act of 1990 in the United States represents an undiminished effort to 
encourage postsecondary students to pursue careers related to managing 
the environment.*° 

Because rational management of environmental resources can no longer 
be confined within national or regional boundaries in the age of globali- 
zation, planetary management has emerged as a popular agenda of the 
contemporary technocentric environmental movement.1! Notwithstanding 
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its ever-extended scope, the advocacy of planetary management is remin- 
iscent of the early technocentric conservationists’ shared faith in solving 
ecological problems with a technological fix.*” In the meantime, many cur- 
rent environmental educators endeavor to promote ecological design as an 
alternative to counterbalance technocentric planetary management. ‘To 
proponents of ecological design, planetary management is a rather anthro- 
pocentric approach that “places the blame on the planet, not on human 
stupidity, arrogance, and ecological malfeasance.”** In contrast, ecological 
design aims at minimizing “environmentally destructive impacts by inte- 
grating itself with living processes ... the effective adaptation to and inte- 
gration with nature’s processes.”** More specifically, ecological design is 
rooted in participatory democratic processes that facilitate “building con- 
nections between people, between people and the ecology of their places, 
and between people and their history,” “placing limits on the velocity of 
materials, transportation, money, and information,” and eliminating “the 
concept of waste.”*? These underlying principles of ecological design re- 
mind us of the earlier ecocentric mode of the conservation movement. 

The preeminence of the technocentric environmental education pro- 
gram reflects a widely accepted assumption that the formulation of envi- 
ronmental policies must rely upon scientists who are responsible for and 
capable of providing objective knowledge, information, and data regarding 
natural resources. Environmental educators, trained as scientists, inevitably 
encounter the “two hat” problem; that is, it is not certain whether they 
should play the role of environmentalists or educators. Distinguished from 
avowed environmentalists, environmental educators believe that they must 
assume a “value-free” position in order to “get all the facts, examine and 
illuminate all the viewpoints, and keep from letting their own particular 
position (as an environmentalist) from mixing with their educator role. EP 
To conduct disinterested studies, environmental educators as scientists fur- 
ther their effort to invent effective and efficient technical apparatus (e.g., 
computing and modeling capacities, remote-sensing devices, robotic mon- 
itoring instruments) in order to enhance their abilities to verify “objective” 
scientific knowledge and assess the concurrent and future prospects of 
ecological systems. Because the performativity of technical apparatus de- 
termines the verification of scientific assessments of ecological sustainability, 
an integration of ne and technology has operated as a universal ex- 
planation of reality.*’ Jean-Francois Lyotard noted, 


Since performativity increases the ability to produce proof, it also in- 
creases the ability to be right: the technical criterion, introduced on a 
massive scale into scientific knowledge, cannot fail to influence the 
truth criterion .... By reinforcing technology, one “reinforces” roxas 
and one’s phance of being just and right increase accordingly.*® 
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Because technical apparatus requires investment, the investors can de- 
termine what kind of knowledge should be constructed and disseminated. 
The performativity of technical apparatus in turn amplifies the wealth and 
power of investors. Lyotard stated that “knowledge and power are simply 
two sides of the same question: who decides what knowledge is, and who 
knows what needs to be decided?’’*? Because power and wealth more or less 
determine the validity of commodified knowledge claims, scientists are un- 
able to exert the legitimation of technical apparatus without considering its 
social consequence. As a result, 


the right to decide what is true is not independent of the right to 
decide what is just, even if the statements consigned to these two 
authorities differ in nature. The point is that there is a strict inter- 
linkage between the kind of language called science and the kind 
called ethics and politics.”° 


In recognizing such interlinkage between science and ethics, it is prudent to 
“develop a more coordinated view of the world, embracing both the world 
of nature and the world of humanity—a view capable of integrating, not 
merely aggregating, our scientific understanding, and capable of doing so 
with practice in view.”?' Accordingly, environmental educators ought to 
“consider themselves as agents, not merely observers, and ask about the 
moral significance of the actions that comprise even the very doing of sci- 
ence.’”°? In other words, the acquisition of scientific knowledge cannot be 
devoid of a further consideration of its practical implications. As moral 
agents, environmental educators must clarify the underlying ethical prin- 
ciples that motivate their research projects and know how to resolve value 
conflicts. In addition, it is essential to raise awareness of varied forces that 
shape the scientific enterprise and how their own research agenda and 
findings might affect society. After all, “no practical philosophy can be ad- 
equate for our time unless it confronts the analysis of power and how it 
operates in our everyday lives.”°® 

In view of the political nature of scientific enterprise, it is clear that the 
continuing polarization between the technocentric and the ecocentric 
modes of historical and contemporary environmental education move- 
ments undermines the praxis of environmental education. To address and, 
it is hoped, resolve the persistent contention between these two modes of 
thinking, environmental education must aim at cultivating students’ eco- 
logically congenial civic virtue by engaging them in a critical inquiry into the 
following questions: “Who made this decision? According to what criteria? 
With what immediate ends in mind? Have the long term consequences been 
calculated?’””>* In other words, citizens must know what choices have been 
made and what value system determined them. In particular, since the 
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Tbilisi Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental Education held in 
1977, there has been a consensus among educators that environmental edu- 
cation should “consider the environment in its totality—natural and built, 
technological and social (economic, political, technological, cultural-historical, 
moral, aesthetic).”°? In adopting such an inclusive and critical approach, 
environmental education can function as an integral part of a social reform 
movement that aims to explore and affirm alternative values for the purpose 
of transforming our ecologically exploitative cultural practices. 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT AND ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 


Although the social movements for peace, ecology, human rights, and 
women’s rights are based on grassroots participation, the ene of 
these local activities tends to transcend geographical boundaries.”° In re- 
sponse to the global scope of ecological problems, sustainable development 
has emerged as a dominant agenda within the international environmental 
coalition since the 1980s. Environmental educators have been eager to 
promote environmental education as the key to transforming the rhetoric 
of sustainable development into action.°’ On the one hand, the educational 
advocacy of sustainable development reflects a popular belief that “the 
amount, rate and other characteristics of renewability [of natural resources] 
are knowable and calculable” and that the advancement of technology can 
make “renewable resources systems operate broadly around equilibria.”°* 
On the other hand, sustainable development is a contested and complicated 
concept. There has been no consensus regarding what is to be sustained at 
what levels, on what spatial and temporal scales.”? Although the possibility 
of attaining sustainable development appears to be in doubt, the pursuit of 
sustainable development plays a key discursive role to “provide a concep- 
tual meeting place for many actors, and a shared set of assumptions for 
their communication and joint action.”°? Above all, the convergence of 
rhetoric and ethics in the international discourse on sustainable develop- 
ment continues to influence the environmental education movement. 
Analytically, sustainable development denotes economic development 
guided by the principle of sustainability. Sustainability is not a novel idea; it 
can be traced back to the Greek vision of Gaia, the goddess of the Earth who 
symbolizes the replenishable use of renewable resources: “the rate of ‘take’ 
equals the rate of renewal, restoration or replenishment.”®! Yi-Fu Tuan also 
noted that Chinese in the Eastern Chou period (800 BC-300 BC) appointed 
two official inspectors to oversee the conservation of natural resources. The 
influential Chinese thinker Mencius also advised political leaders that over- 
exploitation of forestry and fishery would result in the exhaustion of nat- 
ural resources.®” Similarly, Native Americans of the Iroquois Nation observe 
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the moral obligation to be mindful of how their actions on the Earth will 
affect their people for seven subsequent generations.°’ Compared with sus- 
tainability, development appears to be a relatively new concept in the indus- 
trial era. In many societies, the concept of development is an imported idea; 
there is no word for development in their own languages.” It was not until 
the 1940s that social scientists and policymakers started to adopt this term to 
refer to the process of social transformation associated with industrialization, 
modernization, technological advancement, economic growth, and con- 
sumerism.”° As industrialization emerged as the measure of a nation’s status, 
development also came to be the zeitgeist of modernization.®° In 1974, the 
Declaration for a New International Economic Order proclaimed that all people 
should have an inalienable right to enjoy the benefits of development.®” 

In 1980, the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN), the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), and the 
World Wide Fund for Nature (WWEN) launched into a worldwide advocacy 
of integrating sustainability with development. In their influential report, 
The World Conservation Strategy (WCS), the three international environmental 
organizations defined development as “the modification of the biosphere 
and the application of living and non-living resources to satisfy human need 
and improve the quality of life.” From the vantage point of the WCS, “for 
development to be sustainable it must take account of social and ecological 
factors, as well as economic ones; of the living and non-living resource base; 
and of the long term as well as the short term advantages and disadvantages 
of alternative actions.’©® However, the WCS’s conception of sustainable 
development fails to address the problem that the world’s poor often are 
forced to take nonsustainable actions to fulfill their subsistence needs, such 
as food, shelter, and water.®°? To resolve the double crisis of ecology and 
economy in so-called developing countries, the World Commission of En- 
vironment and Development (WCED) made an effort to incorporate sub- 
sistence needs of the world’s poor into its definition of sustainable 
development. In Our Common Future, the WCED stated, 


Sustainable development is development that meets the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future generations to 
meet their own needs. It contains within it two key concepts: the con- 
cept of “needs,” in particular the essential needs of the world’s poor, 
to which overriding priority should be given; and the idea of limita- 
tions imposed by the state of technology and social organization on the 
environment’s ability to meet present and future needs.7° 


According to the WCED, “human survival and well-being could depend 
on success in elevating sustainable development to a global ethic.””! As a 
popular agenda of the international environmental movement, sustainable 
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development does not call for fundamental reconstruction of current 
growth-oriented economies. In fact, the WCED specifically identifies pov- 
erty in the Third World as “the major cause and effect of global environ- 
mental problems” and suggests that the pursuit of economic growth is the 
key to meeting the needs of the world’s poor and eventually to solving the 
global ecological crisis.’* To stimulate economic growth in the Third World, 
the WCED makes an effort to promote equitable exchange in economy and 
technical aid from the north to the south. Overall, the WCED’s vision of 
sustainable development reveals no waning interests in science, technology, 
and economic growth in the face of ecological crisis. In 1992, the Earth 
Summit's report, Agenda 21: Programme of Action for Sustainable Development, 
the Rio Declaration on Environment and Development, continued to reaffirm the 
major themes endorsed by Our Common Future.’® In accordance with Agenda 
21, higher education institutions should either upgrade discipline-based 
environmental programs for majors or infuse “sustainable development 
and environmental protection themes in all or most university programs.””* 
Moreover, higher education institutions are responsible for serving as cl 
role model of sustainable development and environmental protection.””” 

The above review of the prominent international environmental organ- 
izations’ delineation of sustainable development indicates that sustainable 
development is a synthetic concept that can embrace diverse views regarding 
the relationship between human economic activities and natural resources. 
However, growth-oriented development continues to surpass the principle 
of ecological sustainability; that is, the pursuit of economic growth tends to 
sustain the ecological crisis and economic distress for people of color and the 
working poor, especially in many so-called developing countries where in- 
dustrialization was often subsidized without responsive environmental regu- 
lation and labor protection.’° Consecutively, “environmental racism” and 
“environmental justice” have come forward as popular conceptual devices to 
address the burdens and benefits resulting from “development.”’’ To a 
large extent, environmental racism and environmental justice are two sides 
of the same coin. Environmental racism represents an adversarial or even 
inflammatory rhetoric that serves mainly three purposes: 


First, it is provocative and evocative—an excellent media tool. Second, 
for the same reasons, it is also a superb mobilizing claim, encapsulating 
the argument that people of color must pay close attention to envi- 
ronmental matters generally and to the specific grievance immediately 
at issue. Third, the label overtly professes linkage between the pre- 
viously disparate arenas of environmentalism and civil rights.’® 


Although environmental racism captures pubic attention, it is difficult to 
prove that intentional or unintentional racism on an individual or institutional 
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basis is the primary determinant of unjust distribution of the environmental 
burden. Very often, the overtone of racism overshadows the other signifi- 
cant variables such as gender, class, educational level, and geographical 
setting.” On the other hand, environmental Justice functions as an inspir- 
ational ethical ideal that protects “the right of all people to share equally in 
the benefits bestowed by a healthy environment.’””*° To a certain degree, the 
environmental justice movement, which emerged in the mid-1980s, has 
become an important counterforce to the worldwide pursuit of sustainable 
development into the 21° century. 

Instead of instigating “sustainable” development, the environmental 
Justice movement strives to question and rectify the existing interrelated 
economic, political, and legal systems, which fail to recognize the intricate 
connections between human rights/civil rights and environmental issues.®! 
Unlike the proponents of sustainable development, most participants in 
the environmental justice movements at grassroots levels are people of col- 
or and the working poor. To a large extent, these grassroots environmen- 
talists acquire their knowledge about nature and ecological calamity 
through their productive work in nature. Because their livelihood depends 
upon their appropriation of nature, their call for environmental justice 
does not equate work with destruction of nature.®2 Rather, their movement 
appears to refer “to those cultural norms and values, rules, regulations, 
behaviors, policies, and decisions to Support sustainable communities, 
where people can interact with confidence that their environment is safe, 
nurturing, and protective.”*’ In preference to provoking vindictive 
redistribution of environmental risk across racial, national, or class bound- 
aries, the environmental Justice movement focuses on both distributive and 
procedural aspects of environmental policy and appeals to the far-reaching 
and inclusive pursuit of social justice. After all, the perceived environmental 
problems and social problems are interrelated.*4 Although the punitive 
approach to retributive, compensatory, and restorative legal actions 
certainly can dissuade unjust distribution of environmental risk, raising 
the public’s awareness of the interconnections between civil rights and 
environmental justice activities is the primary key to ensuring just demo- 
cratic procedures and to enacting responsible environmental legislation 
and policymaking. 

Although the environmental justice movement and the pursuit of sus- 
tainable development appear to be two disparate social movements, it is 
essential to attend to the two movements’ common ethical groundings, 
which include concern for future generations, pursuit of social/economic 
justice, and respect for nature. Both sustainable development and envi- 
ronmental justice are more of a process than a fixed goal;®° as a process- 
oriented normative concept, sustainable development suggests that human 
economic activities should always include efforts to protect the regenerating 
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capacity of nature. But why? Despite the doomsday prophecy of ecological 
crisis, the impacts of today’s ecological problems are not cataclysmic but 
gradual; future generations, rather than the present generation, will likely 
suffer more from the impending global ecological calamity. Clearly, the 
efforts to safeguard the regenerating capacity of nature reflect a sustaining 
ethical commitment to care for the future generations. Similarly, the pro- 
cedural aspect of environmental justice derives from ex ante considerations 
for the well-being of both present and future generations. Social ethics also 
require the recognition that the rich and the poor do not share identical 
experiences when they encounter ecological problems. For instance, al- 
though the rich and the poor may both suffer from skin cancer owing to the 
depletion of ozone layer, the rich are more likely to have access to better 
medical care, clean water, and organic food. Mahatma Gandhi noted that 
‘nature had enough for everybody’s need but not for everyone’s ereed.”*° 
By embracing equitable economic exchange between the poor and the rich, 
the pursuit of sustainable development suggests a utilitarian ethical com- 
mitment to restraining human greed and selfishness. Likewise, the envi- 
ronmental justice movement vigorously strives to replace the shortsighted 
not-in-my-backyard (NIMBY) mentality with a more inclusive not-in-any- 
one’s-backyard (NIABY) ethical endeavor.*’ Beyond the concern for human 
interests, the two movements, to a certain degree, hold a common recog- 
nition of the interdependence between humans and other living beings and 
nonliving entities. Echoing the environmental justice movement, the praxis 
of sustainable development is grounded in a moral commitment to inter- 
generational equality, global economic justice, and the unity of humans and 
. nature. Thus, the recent 2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development 
asserted that the pursuit of sustainable development must go beyond eco- 
nomic progress to include “peace, economic and social justice, concern for 
future generations and nature itself.”°* 

In view of irreversible capitalist globalization and worsening ecological 
problems, existing formal educational systems seem to fail to transform the 
rhetoric of sustainable development and environmental justice into actions. 
In particular, higher education institutions influenced by international or- 
ganizations (such as the World Bank or the IMF) and some prominent 
transnational corporations are more inclined to promote curricular reform 
that aims to provide students with the knowledge and skills necessary to 
pursue economic growth rather than ecological sustainability.°? Although 
discipline-based environmental education programs have been facilitative 
for training environmental professionals, there has been very limited in- 
fusion of sustainable development education into the K-16 educational 
curriculum. At the same time, the public appears to embrace a culture of 
denial or to endorse social deception, thus rendering ecological problems 
invisible or even nonexistent.” As a result, it is doubtful that interrelated 
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ecological problems can “be solved by the same kind of education that 
created the problems.”*! 

In search of a fundamental educational reform addressing interrelated 
ecological issues, David Orr has made efforts to promote ecological literacy 
at all educational levels. In accordance with Garrett Hardin, Orr defined 
ecological literacy as “‘the ability to ask ‘What then?””®* To foster the ability 
to ask “What then?” he argues against the ongoing compartmentalization of 
knowledge and endorses liberal arts education that fosters “a sense of con- 
nectedness, implications, and ecological citizenship, and [that] will provide 
the competence to act on such knowledge.”® To Orr, “If literacy is driven 
by the search for knowledge, ecological literacy is driven by the sense of 
wonder, the sheer delight in being alive in a beautiful, mysterious, bountiful 
world.”** Apparently, the sense of wonder is the key to bringing about 
“what then” questions. The sense of wonder can also be conducive to the 
development of critical inquiry concerning existing social arrangements 
and the cultural values that shape human actions toward nature. In brief, 
“what then” is a crucial question for all citizens and trained professionals 
who wish to inquire into the interconnections between varied specialized 
academic disciplines, between actions and consequences, between short- 
term and long-term consequences, between means and ends, between eco- 
nomics and ethics, and so on. 

However, the ability to pose the question of “what then” does not ne- 
cessarily command a successful quest for the answer. To illustrate, the pur- 
suit of ecological sustainability indicates the courage to stipulate or even 
“foresee” the consequences of growth-oriented economic development. 
Yet, it is misleading to assume that ecological sustainability is calculable or 
even knowable. After all, “an ecosystem is a thermodynamically open, far 
from equilibrium system.””° Similarly, although it is appealing to pledge to 
the pursuit of environmental justice, it is a formidable task to translate such 
a vague concept into judicious individual actions, legislation, and public 
policymaking. In view of the uncertainty and unpredictability of dynamic 
interactions within ecological, economic, and _ political systems, environ- 
mental educators are not able to assume either the epistemological author- 
ity to provide the final answers to the “what then” questions or the ethical 
authority to articulate environmental justice. Nevertheless, environmental 
educators’ lack of pedagogical authority does not necessarily indicate an 
impasse in the environmental education movement. On the contrary, it 
should be noted: that environmentalists and environmental educators who 
employ “ecological crises” as an ultimatum for demanding social changes 
often encounter skeptical resistances from students as well as the public. 
C. A. Bowers noted that dialogue is essential to education for eco-justice.”° 
Meaningful educational dialogues depend on teachers’ humility rather than 
their assumption of epistemological authority. For instance, the teacher’s 
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acknowledgement of ignorance is the key to productive Socratic dialogue. 
Likewise, Paulo Freiere’s critique of the banking model of education clearly 
pinpoints the countereffects of teachers’ assuming unbridled authority. The 
complexity and incomprehensibility of interrelated ecological issues foster a 
necessary mutual humility between teachers and students and between 
professionals and laity. In particular, the procedural aspect of environmen- 
tal justice clearly relies on public participation and access to information on 
an egalitarian basis. 

To illustrate, Kondh Adivasis, the indigenous dwellers in the state of 
Orissa, India, made concerted efforts to promote and implement environ- 
mental popular education (EPE), which integrates environmental education 
with adult education and indigenous social movements. EPE is based on the 
assumption that “‘the act of teaching and learning is political and the purpose 
of a participatory, dialogical problem-posing education that is grounded in 
people’s experience, knowledge, and daily lived experience, is to democra- 
tize and reconfigure concentrations of powers that are oppressive and 
dehumanizing.”®’ Hence, although activist-educators of EPE are fully 
cognizant of the Western scientific-systemic knowledge, they are also com- 
mitted to learning from the experiential knowledge of the indigenous Adivasi 
Kondhs. Such educational exchanges “inspire ‘localized’ Adivasi movements 
to appreciate the importance of taking part in a wider struggle against the 
hegemony of the state and the corporate-led development.’””® 

In short, social reform and school reform as the dual commitments 
of environmental education pose a challenging task for educators. In par- 
ticular, environmental education represents adult generations’ efforts to 
expand the human moral community, to facilitate fundamental transform- 
ation of traditional values, and to construct new values. Dale Jamieson 
pointed out that “reforming our values is part of constructing new moral, 
political, and legal concepts, and eventually a new world order.”?? In en- 
visioning such a new world order, it is essential to cultivate humility as a civic 
virtue through formal and informal educational processes. 


CONCLUSION 


The environmental education movement has been rooted in complicated 
and conflicting ethical beliefs and manifests itself in different forms of pol- 
itical action in culturally pluralistic societies. From the early advocacy of 
Nature Study to the recent endorsement of education for environmental 
justice, it has become clear that dualistic discursive frameworks are not 
conducive to consensus building and environmental collaboration. The de- 
bate between the essentialist conception of nature and the constructivist 
conception of nature often fails to foster recognition of our common ter- 
restrial existence. Although the value conflicts between the ecocentric and 
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the technocentric approaches are palpable, the conflicts should not dis- 
courage environmental educators from raising the public’s awareness of 
actual and potential ecological risk and facilitating civic dialogues on how to 
redress ecological decline. Above all, popular interest in sustainable devel- 
opment and environmental justice reveals that the public is eager to resolve 
the seeming irreconcilable conflicts between economic development and 
ecological protection. Instead of polarizing economy and ecology further, it 
is critical to recognize the reciprocal relationship between ecological sus- 
tainability and just economic development. 

All in all, an effective environmental education movement obliges envi- 
ronmental educators to recognize the nature-culture continuum, the in- 
terconnections between the ecocentric and technocentric modes of 
conservation, and the common ground between the pursuit of sustainable 
development and that of environmental justice. Within such a nondualistic 
framework, the cultivation of humility as a civic virtue could play a key role 
in sustaining collaborative efforts to develop inclusive and integrative en- 
vironmental education. Humility as a civic virtue could enable us to rec- 
ognize cultural “others” as equal partners in a constitutive community 
where all citizens can be coinquirers into our terrestrial responsibilities. 
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Doubting Schoolwork: Exploring an 
Emerging Concept 


CHEN SCHECHTER 


Bar-Ilan Uniwersity, Israel 


Doubt has been increasingly perceived as a means of introducing education renewal, 
particularly within the context of dramatic social change and uncertainty. Nevertheless, 
little inquiry has been conducted with regard to the doubting process and the principal's 
role that influences its effectiveness. This lack of conceptualization is particularly serious 
in light of the growing number of planned educational restructuring efforts that have 
rarely demonstrated positive outcomes in student achievements. This article explores the 
doubting process as an emerging concept in school reform. After introducing the concept 
of doubt and us importance in educational reform, the article exemplifies a secondary 
school principal who doubted core pedagogical practices. It is argued that inducing 
doubt, as a means of fostering productive school change, is contingent both on a para- 
digmatic shift in the principal’s role and on continual consideration of school’s social, 
cultural, and political context. Finally, suggestions for future research are presented. 


INTRODUCTION 


In light of current social change and uncertainty, the educational system as 
a key social institution is undergoing a turbulent period that requires all 
stakeholders to cast doubt upon deeply rooted school practices. Doubt and 
critical examination have been perceived as essential, sometimes as panacea, 
to solve schools’ problems. Put differently, there is no doubt that doubt is a 
critical factor in any organization’s development. Still, the way in which 
doubt is presented and initiated—the doubting process—is important .as 
well. Separating the content of doubt from the procedures that facilitate 
ethical and productive use of doubt encourages practitioners to use the first 
“in a vacuum of abstraction and the other to follow inadequate recipes or 
lore” (Willower, 1994, p. 471). Thus, the doubting process is clearly im- 
portant at a time when there are increasing questions about efficacy of 
schooling, particularly public schooling. 

Reflecting on the important process of doubt may enhance our under- 
standing of how doubt about current practices is induced in schools and 
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how such a process might affect the implementation of educational reforms. 
With this said, the current study aims to explore the principal’s role in 
doubting school practices in light of social, cultural, and political conditions 
that may influence the productive use of doubt. This research focus is es- 
pecially important in light of restructuring efforts (e.g., site-based manage- 
ment) that have not demonstrated positive effects on students’ 
achievements (Murphy & Beck, 1995) and the apparent failure of school 
communities to adequately implement change and sustain it in daily school 
life (Fullan, 1995; Giles & Hargreaves, 2004). 

In this article, dowbt is defined as an inquiry into routine and habitual 
perceptions and assumptions that are generally conceived as appropriate 
within some social system of values and beliefs. The doubting process, 
however, is defined as the ethical and productive inducement of doubt in 
light of the versatile, dynamic, and contextual conditions of an organization, 
which, then, contributes to its effective use. 

Because this article is an exploration of the doubting process, it provides 
an explanation of the concept of doubt and its importance to school com- 
munities, particularly with regard to educational reforms. This is followed 
by a case of a secondary public school principal who doubted core peda- 
gogical practices. The article then discusses the principal’s role in inducing 
doubt productively. Finally, possible future research is suggested. 


DOUBT 


‘The seeds of doubt, which emerged from the thoughts of Pyrrhon (gen- 
erally accepted as the father of skepticism) and his pupil Timon, have been 
dealt with extensively by Aenesidemus and Agrippa, but doubt evolved into 
its current literary form in the work of the 4th century BCE Greek phil- 
osopher Sextus Empericus (Haezrachi, 1966). According to its original 
meaning, as presented in Sextus Empericus’s writings, a skeptic is one who 
inquires and searches. Only later was the skeptic identified as one who also 
doubts (Parush, 1974). The roots of the words doubt and skepticism come 
from ancient Greek and mean to look beyond, to search, to inquire. Web- 
ster defines doubt “as the condition of being uncertain or unsettled in one’s 
opinion or belief as to the reality or truth of something” (Chandler, 1987, 
po 39): 

Doubt and skepticism call for a human spirit that continually searches; 
thus, their tacit assumption relies on an obligation to fight dogmatism. 
Put differently, Bradley (1925) asserted that doubt aims at “finding bad 
reasons for what we believe upon instinct” (p. xiv). The principle of doubt 
is to present an opposite perspective for every given opinion. Therefore, 
the purpose of doubt is to reach absolute cognitive freedom from the 
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confinement of already-existing opinions. Doubt illuminates how every en- 
tity can be perceived differently by another person, or even by us, at dif- 
ferent points in time. However, contrasting an opinion with its opposite can 
result in a Sophist’s and mechanistic’s rhetorical interplay, as articulated in 
the writings of Sextus Empericus, Montaigne, and Bayle. Sextus Empericus 
himself, in his book Pyrrhoneion Hypotyposeon, argued against this misuse of 
doubt as a dialectic device, which deviated from its original purpose: to help 
humans reach what he called the Highest (ultimate) Good (Haezrachi, 
1966). 

Doubt calls for every opinion and every statement to be scrutinized and 
analyzed. Doubt requires continual inquiry into the deeply rooted con- 
structs of every perspective. Peirce, one of the founders of American prag- 
matism, argued that the condition of believing could become so routine and 
habitual that the human mind suffers a slow death unless intrigued by 
questions and inquiry that cause a sense of discomfort and disorder. 
Whereas the modernist intellectuals (e.g., Adams) observed that doubt may 
be debilitating, causing disruption, nihilism, and an assault on authority, 
Peirce viewed doubt as liberating. In other words, communal inquiry, which 
doubts the self-validating system of beliefs, fosters growth within civilization 
rather than decline. Beliefs should be continually exposed to perplexities of 
doubt in order to explore falsifiability of ideas. Peirce encouraged people to 
doubt knowledge not for the purpose of reaching “the ultimate truth,” but 
rather for the purpose of successive approximation toward communal 
agreement of the truth, which reduces error and grounds knowledge in 
valid information (Peirce, 1955). 

Doubt invites new insights and possibilities in contrast to the modernist 
rhetoric that is used by individuals to analytically defend and sustain their 
positions (Issacs, 1993). Put differently, there is a need for permanent doubt 
that is not geared toward eliminating one opinion or the other as a result of 
internal contradiction, but for the value of a never-ending skepticism. Thus, 
although we make progress, our skepticism forever creates new forms of 
unexamined knowledge, which is the ultimate philosophical doubt in ac- 
tion. With this said, doubt is the underlying force for further inquiry, which 
is never satisfied with the results obtained (Haezrachi, 1966). 

The importance of doubt in a democratic society, and especially in the 
educational system, is illuminated in Dewey’s theory of moral inquiry. 
Dewey insisted on viewing social problems as moral problems and _ vice 
versa. If moral problems are social by nature, participating in the devel- 
opment of moral values becomes a central part of life within the collect- 
ive. Each citizen contributes to the living embroidery, the texture we 
create through an ongoing collective critical examination of our social 
issues (Gouinlock, 1992). Considering all social issues as potentially moral 
leads Dewey to argue that all relevant facts are potentially moral as well. 
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Consequently, all facts are subject to moral inquiry and doubt (Eddy, 1988). 
As a result, Dewey (1909) regarded the skill of doubt, when supported by 
scientific inquiry and democratic deliberation, as an honorable moral ob- 
jective in any organization because it facilitates the growth of individuals as 
social beings. Thus, doubting the organization’s ongoing practices increases 
the burden and responsibilities of all its stakeholders; yet, at the same time, 
it evokes the organization’s tremendous potential for individual and com- 
munal growth. 

The doubting process, as a leverage for communal growth and organ- 
izational change, requires an unfreezing phase, thus a felt need for change 
(Lewin, 1949). This important unfreezing phase recognizes the tendencies 
of human beings and organizations to maintain a steady state, homeostasis, 
and equilibrium (Schein, 1992). In this regard, educators “must be suffi- 
ciently dissatisfied with the present state of affairs ... or they have no reason 
to endure the losses and challenges of change” (Evans, 1996, p. 57). Sub- 
sequently, an unfreezing phase mandates its interrelated process of un- 
learning (Hedberg, 1981), or knowledge depreciation (Argote & Epple, 
1990). Unlearning opens a path for new learning to occur as it discards 
knowledge stored in organizational memory. 

Chandler (1987) made a distinction between small, case-specific doubt 
and large, generic doubt. Case-specific doubt attaches itself “to this and that 
concrete conviction and cause[s] us all to waver in our confidence that we 
know a particular thing in a clear certainty ... [thus, case specific doubt is] 
modest in its epistemic consequences” (p. 139). In this case, doubt explores 
methodological faults or logical contradictions in various arguments. Doubt 
takes place within unquestionable logical laws and an already-existing 
methodological system. In contrast, generic doubt provokes more radical 
and far-reaching epistemological questions, calling for fundamental inquiry 
into “the prospect of any kind of trustworthy knowledge whatsoever” 
(p. 139). More specifically, the effect of the doubting process in organizational 
practices can be measured by examining its impact, from case-specific doubt 
to generic doubt, on (1) shared mental models of organizational members 
regarding goals, desired actions, historical events, tacit assumptions, causal 
maps, and strategies, and (2) behavioral outcomes, such as changes in or- 
ganizational standard operating procedures, routines, and performance. 

In the educational realm, teachers need the opportunity to discuss and 
consider the reasons for doubt. Mitchell and Sackney (1998) acknowledged 
that framing through discussion and reflection is different from merely 
receiving external (e.g., principal, superintendent) doubt, which seldom 
provides an opportunity to develop understanding. Consequently, an im- 
position of external doubt diminishes internal motivation to contribute to 
and participate in possible school reforms. ‘This in turn increases resistance 
to change, and as a result, reform initiatives in schools rarely progress 
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successfully from their conceptualization phase to their practical imple- 
mentation. 

Furthermore, when administrators doubt ongoing school practices in a 
unilateral way, they prevent teachers from being continual learners and 
strengthen their debilitating dependency on higher formal figures in 
school. This idea is clearly heard in the words of Marris: 


When those who have power to manipulate [doubt] act as if they have 
only to explain, and when their explanations are not at once accepted, 
shrug off opposition as ignorance or prejudice, they express a pro- 
found contempt for the meaning of lives other than their own. For the 
reformers have already assimilated these [doubts] and worked out a 
reformulation which makes sense to them [after an extensive period of 
learning]. If they deny others the chance to do the same [in a safe 
environment], they treat them as puppets dangling by the threads of 
their own conceptions. (Fullan & Miles, 1992, p. 749) 


When doubting emerges only from higher levels in the organizational 
hierarchy, it may confound members’ sense of control, thus increasing their 
tendency to withdraw from active participation in the ongoing organiza- 
tional functions (Hirschorn, 1997). Members tend to hide behind their 
formal organizational roles, feeling indifferent toward further organiza- 
tional initiatives. As a result of imposing doubt from higher levels in the 
organizational hierarchy, members become dependent on their superiors, 
developing a passivity stance that shortens their time perspective (Fox, 
1999). Therefore, when doubt is directed and unilaterally imposed on 
educators by the principal and other high-level administrators, it may deny 
opportunities to develop internal understanding. 

The ethical and productive inducement of doubt requires consideration 
of the versatile, dynamic, and contextual conditions found in each school. 
In other words, the doubting process may be better explored through the 
unique social, political, and cultural conditions that influence its effective 
use in school communities. This will be reflected in a case of a principal who 
doubted his school core pedagogical practices. 


METHODS OF INQUIRY AND ANALYSIS 


The following case is a part of an extensive research that explores the 
communal deliberative process of secondary school principals (Schechter, 
2001, 2002b). For this particular study, a purposeful selection of an inquiry 
case was implemented to intensely exemplify the phenomena under study 
(Patton, 1990). Thus, throughout the inquiry period of one academic year, a 
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case study strategy (Stake, 1994) was employed to explore the principal's 
role in doubting school practices in light of social, political, and cultural 
conditions that may have influenced its productive use. 

To collect data, I conducted observations while taking the observational 
stance of the peripheral-member-researcher (Adler & Adler, 1994). As the 
study proceeded, I established an insider identity (although still not being a 
core member of the school). In other words, sitting with administrators in 
the principal’s office permitted an outsider-within identity, which facilitated 
an exploration of various perspectives raised by administrators. More spe- 
cifically, I observed eight communal deliberative sessions (on average, | 1/2 
hours in length), which took place at the principal’s office. All deliberative 
sessions were taped, transcribed, and supplemented by field notes. 

In addition, after each deliberative session, separate interviews were 
conducted with the principal and other participants in the deliberative ses- 
sions in order to explore and validate perspectives that surfaced during this 
process. In other words, I took back my tentative assumptions to partici- 
pating administrators, thus reconstructing the deliberative process through 
mutual reflection. In particular, after each deliberative process (usually after 
a week), separate interviews (on average, three individual interviews) were 
conducted with the principal and deliberation participants (1 hour in 
length). All interviews were taped and transcribed. In both the observations 
and interviews, anonymity was ensured and pseudo names were assigned. 

Data collection and analysis occurred simultaneously as an ongoing pro- 
cess throughout the inquiry (Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Strauss & Corbin, 
1994). The analysis process discovered, expanded, and verified, through 
systematic data collection and analysis, the phenomenon under study 
(Strauss & Corbin, 1990). In particular, the analysis was performed in two 
phases: (1) vertical analysis, in which participants’ voices were analyzed 
separately, and (2) comparative horizontal analysis to find common themes, 
contrast patterns, and illuminate differences (Miles & Huberman, 1994). 
This analysis process illuminated several themes that reflected the princi- 
pal’s role and the school’s conditions related to the doubting process. This 
inductive process involved “identifying patterns in the data: recurring ide- 
as, ... perspectives, and descriptions that depict[ed] the social world [I was] 
studying” (Rossman & Rallis, 1998, p. 179). Thus, generating themes was 
an inductive process, grounded in the various perspectives articulated by 
administrators. 

To evaluate the soundness of the study, a member check with the prin- 
cipal and administrators was conducted. In doing so, I refined the descrip- 
tive data and the tentative themes in light of the participants’ reactions, thus 
putting the participants’ perspectives at the center of the study (Guba & 
Lincoln, 1981). The member-check process was an important technique for 
establishing credibility (Lincoln & Guba, 1985) because it confirmed the 
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grounded knowledge in the descriptive and analytical levels. In addition, 
using multiple data sources and both observations and interviews as data 
collection methods was critical for data trustworthiness (Lather, 1986). 
In this way, the triangulation process provides the researcher, research 
participants, and readers with multiple entry points to evaluate the re- 
search data. 


FINDINGS: THE SCHOOLS STORY 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 


For years, this north Tel Aviv public school has been considered the “Har- 
vard” of Israeli secondary schools. The school is proud of its many grad- 
uates who are now renowned writers, artists, actors, educators, scientists, 
doctors, and public figures in various fields of life. Not surprisingly, it is 
currently considered the most attractive secondary school in the entire Tel 
Aviv district. The school vicinity itself cannot be underestimated as a 
powerful magnet for students. The school is located in one of the country’s 
most affluent neighborhoods and is surrounded by upscale stores, bou- 
tiques, and bohemian coffee shops. 

Structurally, it is divided into two learning centers—junior high and high 
school—with nearly 2,000 pupils, more than 50 classes, and nearly 200 
teachers and employees. It houses classes for weaker students, along with 
academic (university-level) classes in which students study simultaneously 
for their matriculation examinations and university degree. Furthermore, 
the current school vision advocates providing students the very best edu- 
cation possible and instilling in them humanistic and cultural values. The 
school aims to nurture intellectual and inquiring students who are well 
equipped to face the modern world. Graduates are expected to take leading 
roles in Israeli society and embrace values of equality, democracy, and Jew- 
ish heritage. 

Although the principal was lacking in pedagogical background because 
he was not nurtured in the educational system, the current reality of 
Israeli society triggered his decision to enter the unknown and complex 
educational system. “I could not be apathetic to the constant decline of 
cultural morals and values in our society.” Continuing to accept this cur- 
rent situation, he added, would result in the total destruction of Israeli 
society. Therefore, entering the educational system was perceived by the 
principal as a societal mission, and thus an attempt to positively influence 
the nation’s future. 

The principal’s emphasis was on new pedagogical innovations rather 
than administrative or physical changes in the school. More specifically, he 
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aspired for a dramatic shift in the students’ learning process, believing that 
students needed to be much more active participants in the learning process 
to extract their potential. “The most important thing, in my opinion,” he 
contended, “is to convince the students that by taking an active role in the 
learning process, they can reach higher grounds by themselves.” As a result, 
the principal doubted the ongoing pedagogical practices while introducing 
the notion of the independent learner. Thus, the entire school organization 
should gradually come to be centered on the major theme of the inde- 
pendent learner, which encourages students to choose and investigate 
topics that are of great interest to them. This new proactive approach aims 
to acknowledge students’ diverse interests and to provide them with a wide 
range of learning possibilities. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE SCHOOLS DOUBTING PROCESS 


Content of Doubt 


The north Tel Aviv school principal doubted the current passive learning 
role of students that, in his opinion, does not acknowledge or encourage 
students’ diverse interests. The principal argued that “from the day we are 
born and from the moment we communicate with our environment, we 
stop being independent learners and become social animals.” Although 
recognizing the school’s obligation to prepare students for successful inte- 
gration into their society, the principal also aspired to encourage students to 
develop their capabilities without any suppression. “They need to fly as 
high as they can and express their intelligence. I will provide them with 
learning tools, but they have to reach their full potential by themselves.” He 
expressed his point of view not only when deliberating with administrators 
but also when discussing the idea of the independent learner with students 
(told both at the communal deliberative process and at the interview). Ac- 
cording to the principal, he was once asked by a student, “Do you mean that 
we need to develop our own thinking abilities, and the only advantages you 
have on us are your life experience and your height?” The principal an- 
swered, “Yes, you are absolutely right.” 

Both school administrators and the Ministry of Education urged the 
principal to establish a more “realistic” goal for the independent learner 
notion. In response, he argued that deliberators, especially those at the 
administrative level, must adopt a long-range vision for their school. “We 
must imagine how our school will and should operate three to six years 
ahead. Leaders must think into the distant future.” Not only did he accuse 
his colleagues of having a short-range perspective to school practices, but he 
also attributed the same approach to the Ministry of Education. Therefore, 
he was trapped in the middle, trying to convince both upper educational 
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levels (the Ministry of Education) and lower educational levels (school ad- 
muinistrators) “to look towards the horizon, instead of just trying to over- 
come another day in school life.” 

Doubting traditional ways of teaching and learning (e.g., lecture as a 
method of transferring information; unified curriculum for all students) 
while embracing a long-range perspective puts tremendous mental and 
emotional demands on all school personnel. In this regard, the content of 
doubt, as articulated by the principal, provoked radical and far-reaching 
epistemological questions, calling for fundamental inquiry into the nature 
of knowledge. The content of the doubting process at the school, with its 
effect on students, teachers, and administrators alike, requires a cognitive 
shift in perspective regarding schoolwork, a shift that demands high mental 
capabilities (Kegan, 1994). 


Pedagogical Legitimate 


Participating in the doubting process were senior administrators who have 
been serving the school for more than 20 years in various school functions. 
Put simply, most administrators were older than the principal and possessed 
extensive pedagogical experience. As a result, they perceived themselves as 
having the upper hand in pedagogical knowledge, considering the prin- 
cipal, who had only just entered his second year in office, as a rookie re- 
garding such issues. An experienced administrator acknowledged, “We 
have been working in this school for 25 years and we have the upper hand 
in terms of pedagogy. He is a pupil.” Administrators acknowledged the 
principal’s sincere concern for the quality of teaching and learning. How- 
ever, when the principal questioned well-rooted pedagogical assumptions, 
administrators and educators would point to the principal's lack of peda- 
gogical legitimacy. 

During the deliberative process, the principal openly acknowledged his 
lack of pedagogical knowledge. “Compared to you,” he confessed, “I am a 
novice in the world of education. I learned about educational pedagogy 
here, in school.” The principal also acknowledged the different cognitive 
frameworks that he held in comparison with the frameworks traditionally 
accepted by school personnel. He was aware that as an outsider with dif- 
ferent ways of thinking, many administrators perceived him as an intruder, 
a rookie with no pedagogical knowledge. ‘““They are right,” responded the 
principal. “I am a rookie in terms of pedagogical knowledge.” At the same 
time, he pointed out his greatest asset to the current school system: “the 
ability to think differently.” 

Said in another way, considering himself an “alien” to the educational 
system, the principal pointed out his added value to the school’s functions 
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as he opened a window for school personnel to alter their traditional ways 
of thinking. “I know that we come to the deliberative process from com- 
pletely different worlds, and I want to convince them to take, or at least to 
consider, different viewpoints.” In other words, as a newcomer to the edu- 
cational system in general, and to the school in particular, the principal 
faced what he referred to as “traditional ways of thinking.” Nonetheless, 
although lacking any pedagogical preparation, the principal considered his 
ability to think differently concerning schoolwork to be his main asset. 

Einay, assigned by the principal to lead the independent learner experi- 
ment, proposed that being open to acknowledging multiple and new per- 
spectives was the greatest asset that anyone new to the educational system 
could have. 


Imagine to yourself that every morning you eat a piece of bread. This 
is what people in your society do and exactly what your ancestors have 
always done. Suddenly, a foreigner comes and wants a hamburger for 
breakfast. It suddenly opens your eyes to see other ways and to know 
that you can choose. 


Being able to “see the other side of the moon,” as articulated by Einav, 
was considered by several administrators to be the principal’s added value 
to their school system. 

Practically, one of the immediate obstacles encountered when the prin- 
cipal asked administrators whether they can teach differently in light of his 
notion of the independent learner was the urgent need for additional 
' teaching hours (teachers who could stay in school beyond their regular 
time). In the communal deliberative process, the principal insisted that 
administrators should be more creative and think differently despite the 
compulsions and constraints that existed. “No one said that a school needs 
to work only from 8 a.m. until 2 p.m. [teachers’ working hours in Israel]. 
We can extend it until 4 p.m. These obstacles emerge from traditional ways 
of thinking. We are bound by these frameworks and they must be 
changed.” 

In response, both Ilana (assistant principal) and Rose (dean of students) 
urged the principal not to give up his new ideas but to be more connected to 
the practical reality that existed and to the technical difficulties of daily 
school practice. They also argued that the principal should be careful not to 
set goals that were unrealistic because it would land him in unpleasant 
situations. This was reflected in Rose’s comment: “There are practical ob- 
stacles that an outsider cannot be aware off. He [the principal] needs to 
experience and learn these obstacles, and at the same time abstain from 
unequivocal statements like, ‘nothing is impossible if we change our 
minds.’ ” 
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Cognitive-Emotional Continuum 


The principal aspired to a cognitive-oriented process rather than an 
emotional-oriented one when doubting school practices. He argued that 
presenting emotional distress is unproductive and should be stated dif- 
ferently. Put simply, emotional distress should be stated in a way that 
would allow administrators to constructively respond to their colleagues’ 
doubts and, consequently, make progress. To illustrate, the principal re- 
fused to hear of emotional difficulties related to the ways that students 
learned, unless they were stated rationally or at least accompanied by 
constructive, rational solutions. 


Ilana: I am distressed about how students learn in this school. I 
feel bad about it. 

Principal: I strongly reject this statement. You need to present your 
thoughts in a way that will benefit the school. 


As the data show, according to the principal, articulating doubt as an emo- 
tional difficulty is a waste of time because it brings no new positive ideas. 
This was reflected in his comment: “When someone engages in emotional 
criticism without providing any constructive solutions, I cannot accept itae.s 
What can I do with this kind of criticism? Nothing.” Hence, both emotional 
criticism of school practices and lack of positive, cognitive suggestions for 
improvement were regarded by the principal as being nonconstructive and 
therefore a waste of administrators’ precious time. 


Abstract Rhetoric 


When considering the conceptual doubt and possible change proposed by 
the principal, the Sisyphus myth metaphor was most prominent and con- 
tinually reflected on during the communal process: “You need to roll the 
stone uphill, and you will never reach the mountain peak. You can never 
rest because there are always more mountains to conquer.” According to the 
principal, if administrators could never reach the top of the mountain, they 
could never reach a static end result. Hence, the infinite motion-process 
becomes the center of education. Perceiving a never-ending process of 
pursuing higher goals and achievements characterized the principal’s rhet- 
oric when doubting the core pedagogical practices at the school in light of 
his notion of the independent learner. 

Furthermore, a positive tension between current reality and the vision 
was vital for continual school improvement, as argued by the principal: 
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Administrators should look ahead and create a positive tension be- 
tween the reality in school and the vision being pursued. This tension 
cannot be eliminated because as we race towards the horizon and try 
to reach it, it will distance itself even further. As long as we improve 
ourselves, the horizon will be perceived as further and further away. 


It might be the case in which the principal was not aware that school ad- 
ministrators perceived this “positive” gap tension quite differently. Ilana 
argued that “sometimes he is not willing to see the gap between the vision 
and the current reality.” Thus, this tension, communicated in abstract and 
amorphous rhetoric, was regarded by administrators as threatening, caus- 
ing frustration and emotional tension. 


A Turbulent and Uncertain State of Mind 


The principal was fully aware that his doubt caused uncertainty regarding 
the school’s core pedagogical practices. “As long as we proceed with this 
independent learner notion, uncertainty and frustration will surface in each 
and every one of us,” he contended during the communal process. During 
an interview, the principal illuminated a more fundamental distinction 
concerning the uncertainty state: “Administrators need to learn how to deal 
with uncertainty as it is a normal state in our society.” The principal per- 
ceived the ever-changing environment as a threat to many administrators 
because they were not accustomed to it. 

Administrators were actually between a rock and a hard place, resenting 
the state of uncertainty on the one hand, and working under a principal 
who embraced uncertainty in the school’s core practices on the other. In an 
early interview, the principal stated, 


In the modern world, educators must escape the notion of constancy 
and permanence in educational practices. Teachers need to take risks 
and feel comfortable when breaking away from the predictable and 
expected educational path. In the modern world you cannot simply 
float with the stream according to the original plan. You have to break 
out of the box into different directions, especially during successful 
times. This is the normal environment and I feel very comfortable 
with it. 


Thus, decades of similar successful pedagogical perspectives in light of 
current turbulent environment, according to the principal, illustrated the 
need to “rock the boat.” 
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The principal wanted to expose all administrators to this “modern” 
state of mind by continually posing questions, such as “How can we 
teach otherwise?” More bluntly, the principal embraced paradox and 
raised provocative questions when doubting core pedagogical practices 
in his office. The principal asked his administrative personnel, “What 
is the difference between an external school [one that only prepares 
for the matriculation exams] and our school? You know that an external 
school dictates the information into the students’ minds much better 
than we do. So what makes us a better place for students?” Only 2 years 
into his role as a school principal, he served as the sole “creator” of 
doubt, inducing turbulence in the organizational culture. Although he 
could have imposed his ideas on administrators through his authoritative 
role in the school, he preferred to serve as the provocateur, posing 
questions to root his doubt in the existing school practices. The prin- 
cipal viewed the questions he had raised as a positive trigger for com- 
munal thinking and, consequently, for communal responsibility. In other 
words, by posing these questions, he aspired to facilitate a communal 
dialogue from which a most beneficial form of school growth would 
emerge. 


A Proactive Approach 


The principal doubted not only the well-established pedagogical practices 
of teachers but also the essence of administrative work and communication 
patterns when deliberating on issues of school change. Rose, the dean of 
students, tried to bring about a process in which, at some point, the prin- 
cipal would impose his will and say, “Look, in spite of what you have said, 
this is my decision. I am aware that we do not agree, but I am the boss and 
this is what I want.” Unlike most administrators, the principal deliberately 
did not impose his ideas. When asked by administrators to identify the 
essence of the independent learner, he responded immediately, “I want you 
to tell me how you see the idea of this learning strategy. You have to present 
your own ideas when we deliberate in this office.” In this regard, admin- 
istrators were expected to publicly present their opinions, concerns, and 
comments during the deliberative process regarding the doubt presented 
by the principal. 
Although the principal expected administrators to be active and provide 
constructive suggestions for the notion of the independent learner, he was 
faced with what he called “a wall of silence.” Thus, quite often he had to 
solicit administrators’ opinions by asking each one of them to share his or 
her thoughts. When asked to respond to this phenomenon, he took a big 
breath and admitted that sometimes he was desperate in these situations. 
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I do not know what to think concerning this issue. I really want them 
to express their views. I try to explain them that they do not have the 
right not to express their views, whatever they might be. They chose 
to be part of a school administration. Therefore, I suggest that they 
share their constructive opinions and take a stand regarding the issues 
under deliberation, such as the current independent learner idea. If 
they do not have principles, or do not fight over them in our discus- 
sions, they are not fit to take part in our deliberative process. 


The principal rejected the passive approach of most administrators and 
considered it as “the kiss of death” to every organization. “Be active and 
enjoy your success, be an innovator” was his constant phrase when en- 
countering passivity among administrators. Being active and taking joint 
responsibility, according to the principal, had to replace the “neutrality- 
passivity” approach projected by many administrators. 

In a similar fashion, the principal rejected the current situation in which 
the school personnel in general, and school administrators in particular, are 
simply mediators between the Ministry of Education’s agenda and the stu- 
dents. “We must become initiators, not mediators,” he argued. The prin- 
cipal considered the school as a framework where learning materials are 
decided upon and constructed, thus rejecting the metaphor of school as a 
rubber seal of the Ministry of Education. 


Toward Implementation 


Administrators were confused and uncertain when entering the imple- 
mentation phase. They used to run away from taking responsibility, as 
pointed out by the principal: “Administrators call me because they are 
uncertain of the end results, and therefore do not want to take any re- 
sponsibility.” The principal argued that administrators were far from 
knowing how to implement the notion of the independent learner, 
and therefore, learning throughout the process, despite future uncertain- 
ties, was a must. In contrast, Ilana (assistant principal) contended that 
when shifting to the implementation phase, the independent learner was 
merely a pretense because it had neither a definite end result nor valid 
tools to measure its beneficial value for the students. “We are not working 
correctly. We have to decide what the outcome will be and work accord- 
ingly. This is a hasty implementation of the experiment, as we do not 
know its consequences.” Rose (dean of students) added that the current 
uncertainty in the implementation phase was a result of an unclear def- 
inition of the independent learner concept and the lack of a clear, 
unequivocal end. 
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The doubting process resulted in a conceptual adoption of the inde- 
pendent learner idea. However, when shifting to its practical implementa- 
tion toward the end of the school year, fierce resistance from both 
administrators and teachers was observed, putting the implementation 
phase on hold. In other words, as a result of doubting core teaching prac- 
tices, the independent learner was supported in the abstract, but practical 
difficulties were encountered when shifting to its implementation phase. 


DISCUSSION 


The intention in presenting the case is to provide a basis for inquiry into 
questions relating to doubt and the doubting process in the context of 
school reform. The case illuminates the important role of the principal in a 
productive doubting process and, consequently, in an effective school 
change. In particular, this north Tel Aviv school principal served as the 
school’s provocateur, instilling doubt unidirectionally. Could the questions 
posed by the principal to school administrators (e.g., “Do we want to sow 
the seeds of change in our school?’”) enhance their level of receptivity to 
inquire into traditional frameworks of thinking and acting? Could these 
questions, as a mode for provoking open reflection, result in feelings of 
distrust and frustration, causing administrators to take a neutral-passive 
stance toward the doubting process initiated by the principal? Principals 
may concentrate on posing core questions rather than imposing predeter- 
mined solutions (DuFour,. 1999). However, as the north Tel Aviv school 
principal encountered, posing questions can be productive only after pro- 
tecting faculty members’ doubts and encouraging free inquiry (Willower, 
1994). Administrators need to inquire into and understand the local culture 
of their schools prior to questioning existing norms and practices. Thus, 
sufficient consideration of the particular school value structure and local 
culture is needed (Corbett, Firestone, & Rossman, 1987). 

We are used to perceiving educational change as constructed and ar- 
ticulated by a principal (or other external forces, such as superintendents 
and the Department of Education) who imposes doubt and introduces an 
already-developed plan. In this regard, the “Galilean shift” in the new 
leader’s role, as proposed by Kofman and Senge (1993), advocates a shift 
from viewing the leader’s role as being the center around which all organ- 
izational participants revolve (“Immediately after I had composed a solu- 
tion to the problem of which I was satisfied, I distributed it to my faculty’) 
to viewing the leader’s role in the broader perspective of a designer, a 
steward, and a facilitator (Senge, 1990). The principal is a key player in 
fostering a reflective-inquiry process into daily school practices. As such, the 
principal can engage the faculty in a doubting process, serving as the group 
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facilitator who explains the process and moderates the discussion (Schech- 
ter, 2002a). 

Doubting traditional ways of thinking in schools could involve tremen- 
dous risks for every principal. On the one hand, doubting can energize and 
direct toward continual renewal, but on the other hand, if the information 
casts doubt upon core practices, “it [might] be experienced as threatening 
and disruptive” (Gryskiewicz, 1999, p. 23). To overcome this possible im- 
pediment, principals need to encourage their entire faculty to “look into the 
mirror” and collectively reflect on their school’s current image. To do so, 
the kaleidoscope (a mixture of dynamic images and perspectives) metaphor 
(Genelot, 1994) attributed to the principal’s role can serve as leverage. The 
principal’s role is to integrate practitioners’ various doubts concerning 
school practices as a means of constructing a collective learning process and, 
consequently, a shared group meaning. 

The principal doubted the school’s traditional practices during his sec- 
ond year in office, and most administrators had been at the school for many 
years. The distinct difference in years of service at the school could hinder 
administrators’ motivation to unlearn (Ancona & Nadler, 1989) and con- 
sequently to consider new ideas. Thus, time is a crucial factor in learning 
the complex school networks, in inquiring into the tacit, usually implicit, 
school mental models, and in gaining support for future initiatives. 

Furthermore, perceiving this secondary school principal as lacking pro- 
fessional legitimacy may hinder a productive use of doubt. The principal's 
tremendous effort to learn was highly respected by his colleagues. However, 
when trying to problematize well-rooted pedagogical-administrative struc- 
‘ tures in the school (e.g., teachers and students as independent learners), 
administrators immediately noted the principal’s lack of pedagogical legit- 
imacy. The professional legitimacy of a school principal is a status conferred 
upon the principal by practitioners, not something that is given automat- 
ically when assuming a principalship position in schools. Professional legit- 
imacy is tightly linked to practitioners’ expectations regarding the expertise 
and knowledge of the principal (Beaulieu, Roy, & Pasquero, 2002). 
Through continuous interactions between the principal and other stake- 
holders in the sociocultural/political environment of school, legitimacy is 
determined and conferred. That is, any attempt by a principal to cast doubt 
on well-rooted pedagogical patterns in school, when educators perceive him 
or her to lack professional knowledge and, therefore, legitimacy, is likely to 
be countered with suspicion and distrust (Schechter, 2001). 

Inducing doubt seldom has a productive impact when directed toward 
abstract and implicit ideas (Waugh & Punch, 1987). Hence, principals 
should doubt their schools’ rooted practices while balancing between the 
conceptual and the practical, the abstract and the concrete-measurable, 
because practitioners of a school community are ultimately the core agents 
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in implementing innovative school initiatives. Arguing that “endlessly, you 
need to roll the stone uphill [doubt current practices], and you will never 
reach the mountain peak because there are always more mountains to 
conquer,” commonly heard from the principal, may threaten and intimi- 
date practitioners who aspire for more concrete and measurable criteria 
when evaluating their work. These philosophical rationales to doubt, in 
light of day-to-day immediacies, can overwhelm practitioners. 

Facilitating doubt in tacit assumptions of schoolwork without past ex- 
perience in accommodating different and even conflicting mental models 
“resembles asking a first grade pupil to write the entire alphabet at the end 
of the first week of school” (Schechter, 2001, p. 487). In other words, doubt 
can overwhelm practitioners and raise their suspicion when it does not have 
its prior practical seeds in schoolwork. A productive use of doubt, then, is 
based on and nurtured by the gradually evolving practical experiences of 
educators in encountering doubt. Positive shared memory from doubting 
past schoolwork facilitates an openness and readiness to doubt (Schechter, 
Sykes, & Rosenfeld, 2004). Similarly, without shared memory of encoun- 
tering anomalies, differences, and discrepancies from which faculty can 
draw conclusions, one would be reluctant to doubt (Louis, 1994). 

The principal perceived the school’s tremendous success as a prime time 
to “rock the boat.” Times of success often lead to actions that preserve the 
status quo and avoid risk-taking. Success tends to induce overconfidence in 
routines that proved to be successful in the past, and strengthens the 
homogeneity of the organization. Success also maintains the same historical 
operating procedures and the same personnel, which inhibits doubt and 
experimentation (Sitkin, 1996). In contrast, change in behavior is more 
likely to occur when performance is below the sought-after goal, generally 
perceived as failure. “Whereas a successful formula fosters little or no im- 
petus to alter existing routines and policies, the experience of failure pro- 
duces a learning readiness that is difficult to produce without a felt need for 
corrective action” (p. 548). Schools tend to change ongoing practices after 
being confronted with a crisis situation (Miller & Friesen, 1984). Both actual 
failure and possible failure can produce learning readiness as a means for 
correcting actions. Therefore, enhancing practitioners’ perceived need to 
doubt in light of pedagogical successes, as was the case at this north Tel Aviv 
school, would be increasingly difficult. It is harder to convince educators to 
doubt their ongoing practices when the current ones are quite successful. 

In light of its continual success and increasing attractiveness in the entire 
Tel Aviv district, the current passive learning stance of students, as a peda- 
gogical concern, did not threaten the north Tel Aviv school’s status. The 
school could easily sustain its excellent reputation without inducing doubt 
and uncertainty in rooted pedagogical practices. Put differently, as long as 
school graduates continued to become renowned public figures in various 
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fields of life and the school sustained its unique reputation, enhancing 
school administrators’ perceived need to doubt would be increasingly dif- 
ficult. Perhaps senior school administrators tried to secure the status quo 
because no competition was in sight, and a predictable and certain school 
success could be envisioned for the future. However, the principal, as a 
newcomer to the school system, continually perceived the school’s success as 
a prime opportunity for doubt and, consequently, for change. In other 
words, the principal perceived the school’s success as indicating a promising 
time in which to stimulate turbulence and consequently “rock the boat.” 
The principal rejected any emotional response, arguing that it did not 
contribute constructive ideas to the doubting process. According to Dewey, 
when principals doubt school practices, they cannot rely solely on intellec- 
tual judgment. Rather, it also requires “personal responsiveness ... an 
emotional reaction” (1909, p. 52). Doubting school practices based solely on 
rational arguments, while rejecting any attempt to expose emotional im- 
pulses, can be viewed as an act of reductionism. Dewey emphasized the 
need for personal sensitivity to the interests of others, which consequently 
facilitates appropriate cognitive judgment. He also viewed the emotional 
reaction as the source of an ethical way of being: “Just as the material of 
knowledge is supplied through the senses, so the material of ethical know- 
ledge is supplied by emotional responsiveness” (p. 52). Dewey (1922) did 
not view emotional reaction as an unimportant accompanying factor in 
pursuing rationality, but as a necessity for widening intelligence. “To check 
the influence of hate there must be sympathy, while to rationalize sympathy 
there are needed emotions of curiosity” (p. 196). Attempting to reconcile 
false dualism, or traditionally opposed forces, Dewey integrated both in- 
tellect and emotion as necessary forces for a productive use of doubt. 
Conceptual changes, as proposed by the principal, were generally wel- 
comed by administrators. However, when it became necessary to proceed 
toward the implementation phase, firm rejections were raised. We could 
speculate that when practical implementation came into play, the old and 
well-ingrained ideas of daily school practice, as perceived by school admin- 
istrators, surfaced. Perceived differently, it might be a case in which a novice 
principal was committed to a new vision without being aware of the internal 
complexities involved in working at a school. As a consequence, adminis- 
trators quite frequently rejected the practical implementation of the inde- 
pendent learner as not applicable to the current school curriculum. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Doubt can be seen as a noun or a verb. As a noun, it represents a personal or 
organizational condition. A phrase, such as “the school is full of doubt,” 
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might communicate a widespread lack of commitment or concern. As a 
verb, doubt can represent a stimulus for reflection and action. When a school 
principal urges educators to doubt, he or she is encouraging them to reflect 
on their daily actions and the rationales for these actions. Needless to say, 
“such a request might be productive if the overall climate makes doubting 
safe” (Schechter, 2001, p. 487). The question, rather, becomes whether and 
how to build an open, transparent, and trusting climate in light of the 
aggressive pursuit of doubt. 

A productive use of doubt is essential when considering a new proposal 
for school reform. This doubting process fosters practitioners’ modification 
of mental models and clarifies their intrinsic motivation to the need for 
change. Facilitating a productive doubting process is essential if we aspire to 
meaningful and successful reforms that foster continual growth within stu- 
dents and practitioners alike, instead of the external imposition and great 
profusion of “new fads” (frameworks, slogans, buzzwords) for change that 
restrict any possibility of personal and collective growth. 

Doubting is more difficult if teachers feel that they do not participate in 
daily school decisions on a regular basis. In contrast, when educators per- 
ceive, through their past practical experiences, that they have input and 
that their opinions are taken into consideration in the school’s decision 
processes, they are likely to be more receptive to doubting the existing 
structure of schoolwork (Collins & Waugh, 1998). Moreover, collaborative 
collegial practices stimulate raising questions by teachers concerning ongo- 
ing practices, thus fostering pedagogical innovations (Grimmet & Crehan, 
1992). Put simply, teachers with a high level of past and present partici- 
pation in communal, collaborative decision-making processes would con- 
sider the need to critically evaluate their school’s ongoing practices more 
favorably than teachers who do not take an active part in these collective 
processes (Collins & Waugh; see also Geijsel, Sleegers, Van Den Berg, & 
Kelchtermans, 2001; Punch & McAtee, 1979). 

Effective change can be facilitated when the school faculty, through a 
safe, collective endeavor, is able to doubt ongoing schoolwork product- 
ively. To do so, collective learning mechanisms serve as a fulcrum on which 
doubt can stand. This safe collective endeavor can create a “holding en- 
vironment” (Heifetz, 1994) that contains the anxiety and stress generated 
by doubt. “It provides a mechanism within which uncertainty can be con- 
tained ... through an on-going process of [collective] learning” (Fried- 
man, 1997, p. 367). This “practice field” (Schon, 1983, 1987) creates 
conditions for practitioners in which they can openly and safely experi- 
ment and doubt. Perceiving the importance of space and time for teachers 
to collectively doubt their practices illuminates the social nature of doubt. 
Hence, a productive doubting process in this competitive and uncertain 
environment requires transforming the traditional school structure 
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(e.g., division of labor) into a more of a network structure based on webs of 
professional engagements. 

This may be well and good, but can teachers productively doubt in this 
uncertain environment in which quick and measurable/tangible improve- 
ments greatly influence district and school administrators’ decision 
making? In a competitive environment, can administrators provide the 
necessary safety network for teachers to make mistakes, which is an inher- 
ent stage in any learning-doubting process? Can teachers doubt their tacit 
assumptions at a time of increased accountability and standardized reforms? 
At this turbulent time, can teachers perceive doubt as a collective, relational 
process? Thus, can we move from Descartes’s “I think [doubt], therefore I 
am” to “we doubt, therefore we learn’’? 

In light of the above, it appears valuable to consider the importance of a 
doubting process in initiating a successful planned educational change. 
Hence, future inquiry can explore the impact of gender, age and seniority as 
they relate to the doubting process. What is the impact of school size on this 
process? What is the role of the district and the community when inducing 
doubt? How do different leadership styles influence this process? What is the 
relationship between school context, the content of doubt, and the principal’s 
leadership style? What are the influences of rapid external changes and job 
insecurity in fostering doubt in school communities? How and at what cost 
can the principal set up a constructive crisis (Pitt, 1990) that productively 
evokes practitioners’ perceived need to doubt their current practices? 

Furthermore, separating the content of doubt from the doubting process 
resembles the “separation of values from valuation” (Willower, 1994, 
' p. 471). The relation between doubt and the doubting process, especially in 
light of core school practices, becomes an ethical question. Doubt in school 
administration may be the perception of discrepancy or dissonance between 
one’s values and what one observes happening in schools. Both doubt and 
values apply inquiry to making judgments about what should be done. 
Therefore, doubt should be further explained in relation to values and 
social justice. 

As reflected at this north Tel Aviv secondary school, trying to separate 
doubt from the conditions that influence its productive use should be per- 
ceived as an act of reductionism, oversimplifying the multiple array of 
colors cast off when doubting school functions. Principals need to consider 
doubt in light of its impact on both individual mindscapes concerning 
school working patterns and the collective memory in each particular 
school. This consideration is essential because doubting an ongoing school 
practice “challenges more than the way we do things around here; [it] 
also threatens who we are around here” (Corbett et al., 1987, p. 56). 
Therefore, principals would do well to consider the importance of inducing 
doubt more efficiently in school life, because “doing things right [will] help 
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practitioners do the right thing” (Willower, 1994, p. 482). Principals, senior 
administrators, and researchers would be wise to be knowledgeable about 
the principal’s role and the underlying school conditions that greatly in- 
fluence a productive use of doubt in the context of educational reform. 
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Education for the Community: Exploring 
the Culturally Relevant Practices of Black 
Male ‘Teachers 


MARVIN LYNN 
University of Maryland 


Black men have remained largely absent from the educational discourse on teachers 
and teaching. Even more important, their perspectives have not been fully considered 
in the debates over what constitutes culturally relevant classroom practice. In thas 
article, portraits of the teaching lives of three Black men who worked as full-time 
teachers in urban schools in California are drawn. The portraits outline the teachers’ 
entree into teaching, their views on pedagogy, and their culturally and racially sen- 
suwve pedagogical practice. 


INTRODUCTION 


, The voices of Black men have been marginalized within the discourse on 
teachers and teaching (Lynn, 2001). In particular, there is little written 
about how Black men’s ways of knowing contribute to the development of a 
knowledge base on cultural teaching in urban schools. The majority. of 
education studies that address Black males explore the subjugation of Black 
boys in schools and society (Garibaldi, 1992; Kunjufu, 1985, 1986; Sewell, 
1997) or offer prescriptive proposals for changing their schooling condi- 
tions (Noguera, 1997; Polite & Davis, 1999). Although close attention 
should be paid to the ways in which Black males are disenfranchised in 
a racist and patriarchal society (Carbado, 1999; hooks, 2003; Jones, 1998; 
Polite & Davis), it is also important to look closely at Black men’s peda- 
gogical practice, especially the practices of Black male teachers who express 
a commitment to using their classrooms as a tool to improve the social 
conditions of African Americans. 

This article addresses the perspectives and practices of 3 culturally rele- 
vant Black male teachers who worked in a large urban public school 
system at the time of the study. Culturally relevant teaching (Ladson- 
Billings, 1994, 1995) was used as framework for the study by guiding the 
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selection of participants and the researcher’s understanding of how to por- 
tray “good teaching” for African American teachers. Portraiture (Lightfoot 
& Hoffman Davis, 1997)—a qualitative research method committed to 
blending art and science to tell inspiring stories about the lives of subju- 
gated peoples—is used to tell stories about how these men entered into 
teaching, how they defined their work, and how their pedagogical practices 
were sensitive to the needs of their students. 


THE RELATED LITERATURE 


THE SCHOLARSHIP ON BLACK TEACHERS 


Culturally relevant teaching extends mainly from the scholarship on the 
work and lives of Black teachers. Qualitative research that addresses spe- 
cifically the characteristics, beliefs, life experiences, and pedagogical prac- 
tices of Black teachers and that highlights the role they play in enhancing 
the schooling experiences of Black students has been conducted in a num- 
ber of different social and cultural contexts (Callender, 1997; Casey, 1993; 
Delpit, 1993; Foster, 1990, 1991, 1993a, 1993b, 1994, 1995, 1997; Fultz, 
1995a, 1995b; Henry, 1992, 1998; Ladson-Billings, 1994, 1995; Ladson- 
Billings & Henry, 1990; Lee, 1992; Lee & Slaughter-Defoe, 1995; Lipman, 
1998; Lynn, 1999; Lynn, Johnson, & Hassan, 1999; Perry & Delpit, 1998). 
According to Foster (1995), studies of Black teachers could be categorized 
into three areas: (1) policy-oriented research that addresses the decline of 
Black teachers in the United States, (2) first-person narratives of the lives 
and experiences of Black teachers, and (3) anthropological and sociological 
analyses of the practices and characteristics of culturally relevant Black 
teachers. The latter category has been the framework most often used in 
recent scholarship of Black teachers’ work and lives. The vast majority of 
the studies, except for those that are strictly analyses of historical documents 
(Fultz, 1995a, 1995b; Walker, 2001), are based on empirical evidence such 
as interviews and classroom observations. The studies often describe how 
exemplary Black teachers—most of whom are women—teach in ways that 
improve the academic and personal well-being of Black students, particu- 
larly those from poor backgrounds. Black women teachers become “other- 
mothers,” according to Henry (1998), who foster the academic and the 
social and cultural well-being of their students. Moreover, they take ser- 
iously their roles as advocates who act on behalf of Black children inside and 
outside the classroom (Ladson-Billings, 1994). Through their own advocacy 
work and their critical pedagogies that emphasize critical thinking and the 
real-world application of academic knowledge, they instill in their students a 
critical consciousness and a drive to become agents of change. Culturally 
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relevant African American women teachers draw from multiple sources to 
prepare African American students not only for school but also for life. 
They view education as a holistic process that should prepare African 
American students for participation the larger society (Ladson-Billings, 
1994, 1995). To that end, the scholarship on Black teachers has expanded 
notions about what constitutes a sound and healthy pedagogical practice. 
Moreover, these studies remind us that one’s ethnic and racial identity can 
be a driving force for developing the commitment to improve the lives of 
African American youth in urban schools. To what extent do Black male 
teachers, who express a commitment to serving African American youth, 
embody the characteristics of culturally relevant women teachers? The 
research on men and the classroom begins to address this question. 


RESEARCH ON MEN AND THE CLASSROOM 


Research on men and masculinities has examined the experiences of mostly 
White male teachers and found that society’s expectations for men as strong 
and authoritative often collide with the image of primary teachers as nurt- 
uring and patient (Sargent, 2001; Williams, 1992). In other words, as Sar- 
gent argued, there is a growing interest in examining how “men who teach 
in the early grades make sense of the reactions of others in the work place to 
their ‘maleness,’ the gendered division of labor in the workplace, and their 
own perceptions of doing masculinity under a variety of circumstances” 
(p. 414). It is not clear how race shapes these men’s understanding of how 
they are viewed. Even more important, it is not clear if race influences their 
teaching at all. Other studies addressed Black male teachers specifically. 
Fultz (1995) and Smith (1986), for example, have examined the historical 
forces that led to the feminization and subsequent exclusion of Black men 
from the teaching force in the United States and in Jamaica, respectively. 
Importantly, they noted that historically, salary inequities and attempts by 
hegemonic forces to keep men out of schools has had the greatest impact on 
the dearth of men in public schools. In the United States, according to Fultz 
(1995), low salaries were the greatest factor in the exclusion of men from 
schools. As school became synonymous with bureaucracy and teachers be- 
came more and more alienated from their work, men—of all back- 
grounds—found teaching to be a less desirable profession (Apple, 1985). 
This helps shed light on how teaching was historically constructed as “a 
woman’s profession” that currently considers the presence of men, espe- 
cially Black men, to be dangerous (Mabokela & Madsen, 2003; Sargent, 
2001). As one respondent in Sargent’s study of male elementary school 
teachers argued, “Women’s laps are places of love. Men’s laps are places of 
danger” (p. 53). Even worse, Black men are not only considered incapable 
of providing children with a sense of emotional safety, but they also are 
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considered to be threatening and intimidating to teachers and parents 
(Mabokela & Madsen). In general, because of the historical social arrange- 
ment of schools and societal expectations for Black men, they are still re- 
garded as an unwanted presence in America’s classrooms. 

Recent research on Black male teachers has examined their views about 
teaching in a variety of contexts and their reasons for entering the pro- 
fession. In addition to uncovering racist thinking that undergirds the ex- 
clusion of Black men from America’s classrooms, Mabokela and Madsen 
(2003) found that Black men responded in various ways to the burden of 
being both Black and male in a profession that is dominated by White 
women. In general, they operate on a continuum between resistance and 
accommodation to White patriarchal norms and practices as a way in which 
to survive the profession. Those who actively resisted hegemonic school 
structures, particularly those that negatively impacted Black children, were 
usually dismissed or replaced. Sargent (2001) also found that male teachers 
practice “compensatory strategies” aimed at making them appear less “de- 
viant” to suspicious female teachers and parents. 

Other studies of Black male teachers drew a different picture. Two stud- 
ies, one in an African American private school in Los Angeles (Lynn et al., 
1999) and another involving Black businessmen who volunteered to help 
improve the academic achievement of poverty-stricken Black male students 
in an urban school in Boston (Motley, 1999), argued that the presence of 
Black men positively influences the academic achievement of African Amer- 
ican students. Another study considered Black male teachers’ perspectives 
on the shortage of Black men in urban schools in Maryland and found that 
they had many ideas about the Black male teacher shortage and how to 
solve it (Bell, 1994). In addition, researchers at the African American Males 
Into Teaching program at Howard University’s School of Education have 
examined the “recruitment, preparation, retention and aspirations” of Af- 
rican American male preservice teachers in the District of Columbia (Brown 
& Butty, 1999). This study explored the reasons that Black men enter the 
field of teaching and found that they sought to “make a difference” in their 
communities and felt that teaching was a key way in which to do this. Other 
studies confirm these findings. James (2002), for example, examined “the 
[personal] narrative of a Black male teacher” in Toronto, Canada, and 
concluded that the teacher had important social and political commitments 
that led him to become a teacher. In a study of Black men teachers in three 
urban schools in Los Angeles, Lynn (2002) discussed Black male teachers’ 
perspectives on why they teach and how they see themselves in relation to 
their students. The study found that Black men’s zeal to teach was 
supported by an underlying commitment to social change. To that end, 
Black male teachers in elementary, middle, and high schools express 
a commitment to African American communities in the same way that 
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culturally relevant teachers do so. The previously discussed research offers 
important perspectives on Black male teachers lives, their entrée into 
teaching, and how they view the profession. However, it does not, to any 
great extent, specifically address the nature of their pedagogical practices. 
We know that Black men view teaching as a form of social change. We need 
to know more about their work in classrooms. This article looks closely at 
the practices of three Black male teachers in urban schools in small African 
American community in South Central Los Angeles, California. 


METHODOLOGY 


The goal of this article is to portray the practices of three culturally relevant 
Black male teachers in public urban schools where the majority of students 
were African American. Portraiture, a method of blending “art and science” 
in qualitative research (Lightfoot, 1983, 1994; Lightfoot & Hoffman Davis, 
1997), was used as a key method through which to encapsulate the practices 
of Black male teachers. Like traditional qualitative methodology, portrait- 
ure relies on the practice of systematically observing and interviewing par- 
ticipants in naturalistic settings. To that end, as Lightfoot and Hoffman 
Davis argued, portraiture has an expressed commitment to scientific rigor 
and analysis. The key difference, however, is the portraitist’s commitment to 
developing an artistic narrative that paints the subject in the best possible 
light. For example, rather than provide matter-of-fact descriptions of the 
schools that were the subject of her book The Good High School (1984), 
Lightfoot instead chose to capture her own experience as part of the de- 
scription. Infused in these rich descriptions of the schools is a discussion 
about the social and political history of the area, as you would find in any 
traditional qualitative study. However, Lightfoot’s (1983) portraits provide 
us not only with a political context but also with an emotional context in 
which to situate the institutions. The portraitist described the physical 
structures that help create the social and cultural context in which the story 
took place, and used the words of school people or community members to 
paint vivid pictures of these institutions as they have shaped the lives of the 
storytellers. Even more important, she questioned, interrogated, and un- 
wrapped those thoughts, ideas, and histories that would otherwise be ac- 
cepted as normal and fixed. In that sense, Lightfoot is always "in 
conversation" with her subjects. She is not a mere dispassionate observer. 
It was important for me, as a scholar of color concerned about issues of 
racial inequality, to read everyday people’s perspectives up against texts that 
often maim and misrepresent our communities. Portraiture gave me the 
space to be clear about my intentions and to quietly voice my concerns 
throughout without fear of tainting or biasing the results. 
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Rather than providing thick descriptions of schools and the surrounding 
community, I focus attention on the teachers. It is the work of the portraitist 
to capture insider perspectives and carefully integrate them into the de- 
scriptive narrative in a way that enlivens and enriches the discussion. 
Therefore, as Featherstone (1989) suggested, the deeply personal narrative 
structure of portraiture does indeed force one to consider new possibilities 
and to question supposedly neutral, value-free assumptions. Much of this 
questioning occurs through the researcher’s participation in the narrative 
text. In other words, the researcher does not simply observe what is hap- 
pening and offer an analysis of those events; he or she is allowed to openly 
question the validity of the ideas being expressed or openly, and sometimes 
defiantly, express discontent, sorrow, or anger at what he or she has learned 
or observed. This forces the reader to more readily identify with the subject 
while gaining an additional perspective on the events that have taken place. 
To that end, this framework has the potential to provide space for quali- 
tative researchers concerned about race to construct portraits as a way to tell 
important stories about injustice. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


In a study of ideological structures in schools and society, Leonardo (1998) 
distinguished between methodology and method. Methodology, he argued, is 
what guides our thinking about our research. Portraiture is the methodology 
guiding this study. Method, on the other hand, describes the specific practices 
used to collect data. Here, I describe the research methods. At least five full- 
length interviews were conducted with participants over a period of 9 months. 
Each of the interviews lasted for about an hour, on average. Interviews ad- 
dressed topics such as the participants’ beliefs about schools and society and 
their thoughts about teaching and learning in urban schools. All interviews 
were tape-recorded and transcribed. ‘Transcripts of interviews were analyzed 
and coded for resonant themes and metaphors. Observations also took place. 
Each teacher was observed consistently over a period of one academic year 
(about 9 months). They were observed in the classroom while instruction 
occurred. Each teacher was observed for about 20 hours, on average. Re- 
cording devices were not used during classroom observations. Instead, I 
wrote descriptive field notes (Sanjek, 1990). Classroom field notes were ana- 
lyzed and used as a means through which to frame the classroom portraits. 


THE PARTICIPANTS 


The study took place in a large urban school district in California. At the 
time, Black men only accounted for 1.5% of the nation’s public school 
teachers. In California, the percent was roughly the same (Nettles & Perna, 
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1997). I chose to conduct the study in a small working-class African Amer- 
ican community nestled within South Central Los Angeles, a community 
that has traditionally been home to the area’s African American population. 
I call this community Strivers Point because it has developed a reputation 
over the years for being the site of political and social action for African 
Americans in Los Angeles. As I visited the community over a period of 
nearly 2 years, I found that people in the community were always striving to 
make the community and the city a better place for those who were the most 
disenfranchised. All the schools could be considered “Black schools,” with 
more than 75% of the student population being Black. In all three cases, the 
majority of teachers (65% or more) of the teachers were also Black. In 
addition, the majority of students in these three schools were eligible for 
free and reduced lunch. Two of the schools, Jackson Elementary and 
Strivers Point Middle School, were nestled in the midst of this community. 
South Central High was located outside the official community boundaries, 
but it was the school most often attended by children who graduated from 
Strivers Point Middle School. Three male teachers, one from each school, 
participated in this study (see Table 1). 

Each teacher was chosen on the basis of several criteria. First, they were 
to be working as full-time classroom teachers. Second, because past research 
on Black teachers often illuminated these teachers’ commitment to making 
certain that African American children could attain academic success while 
instilling in them a critique of inequality and thirst for social change (Henry, 
1998; Ladson-Billings, 1994), it was important to find teachers who met 
these criteria. Because most studies about culturally relevant teachers de- 

_ scribed the work of women teachers, I wanted to do a similar study about 
African American male teachers who held similar beliefs about schooling 
and society. In order to do this, I constructed a short interview protocol and 
conducted a formal classroom observation as a means to determine whether 
teachers were “culturally relevant” in their sociopedagogical’ thought and 
actions (Ladson-Billings, 1994). For example, Ladson-Billings compared 
the traits of culturally relevant teachers to assimilationist teachers. Cultur- 
ally relevant teachers see themselves as part of the community in which they 
teach; assimilationist teachers do not. Culturally relevant teachers believe 
in African American students and have high expectations for them. 


Table 1. Study Participants 








Name Age Subject/Grade Years of Experience 
Mr. Jamison 38 2° orade 5 years 
Mr. Kashari 27 8th-grade English, 4 years 


special education 
Mr. Imani ae High school history 20 years 
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Assimilationist teachers, on the other hand, promote deficit-based thinking 
about the ability of African American students to achieve. All Black male 
teachers (a total of 36 teachers) at the three schools, who agreed and were 
available to participate in the study, were asked questions about their identity 
and the minority achievement gap. Teachers who expressed a commitment 
to the community in which they taught and had a strong belief in the po- 
tential of African American students to succeed were further considered for 
participation in the study. Teachers who indicated a lack of faith in their 
students’ ability to achieve academically were not considered further. Third, 
the final candidates were selected based on their overall contribution to a 
diverse pool of candidates who would vary in terms of subject area, grade 
level, age, and years of experience. Fourth, I did not want to choose more 
than one candidate who taught special education or who was not African 
American because my study was not exclusively about Black males in special 
education or foreign-born Black educators. The portraits provide a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the practices of 3 Black male teachers equally committed 
to the preservation and advancement of the African American community. 


PORTRAITS OF CULTURALLY RELEVANT PRACTICE 


In this section, I present brief portraits of three Black male teachers. One of 
the teachers is a lower elementary grades teacher. The other two teachers 
teach at the middle school and high school levels, respectively. In general, 
the portraits address their entrée into teaching and their views on peda- 
gogy, and offer an illustration of their pedagogical practice. The portraits 
illustrate poignant examples of what might traditionally be considered 
“good teaching.” All the teachers, through their work and their ideas, ex- 
pressed a commitment to African American children in working-class and 
poor communities. As the portraits illustrate, each teacher expressed his 
commitment in different ways. 


MR. JAMISON: “BUILDING ON STUDENTS’ CULTURE” 


At the time of the study, Mr. Jamison was a 38-year-old West African im- 
migrant who had been teaching for 5 years at Jackson Elementary school in 
the community of Strivers Point. As an undergraduate, he attended Hamp- 
ton University—an elite historically Black university—before moving back 
to the West Coast. As a result, he became completely enmeshed in the 
African American community. As he became more and more involved in the 
community, he found himself in search of ways to “give back.” When asked 
how he eventually became a teacher, he says that initially he “started out as a 
tutor at this place called Educating Young Minds and really enjoyed it.” 
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During that time, he was tutoring part time and working also as an insur- 
ance agent. “So, after tutoring for a while, I just decided to apply to LA 
Unified. So, I started subbing and things were going great!” One day, he 
was encouraged to apply for a more permanent position. He explained that 
an African American female teacher 


walked by and asked me if I was interested in a permanent position. 
She saw a certain look on my face. I was talking to a student. And she 
thought that, in general, elementary schools have an absence of Black 
male teachers. Yeah, this would be a good school for you to work for. I 
said, “Okay, I’ll give it a shot.” I was just assigned to permanently take 
over this class. 


When Mr. Jamison walked into Martin Jackson Elementary, he thought that 
he would be asked to teach in the upper grades. He was utterly surprised 
when he was invited to teach second grade. “I had had a little experience 
subbing, but it’s not the same as being in a self-contained classroom where 
you're there all through the year with the same bunch of children.” It was, 
at best, a shock to his system exacerbated by the fact that he “had no formal 
training” on how to do this. After initially doing some team teaching with 
another new teacher, who was also a Black male, he settled into his own 
classroom. He had not changed classrooms or grade levels since he began. 

Mr. Jamison’s class was located on the second floor of one of the annexes 
to the school, added after the main facility was built in order to relieve 
overcrowding. It was not one of the customary one-story school structures 
that you see in the area; it was a two-story structure designed like a motel, 
with classroom doors that led directly to the open hallway outside. Four 
classrooms lined up next to each other, with a concrete stairwell on either side 
of the structure that led up to the west side of the building. Mr. Jamison’s 
classroom was in the east corner of this strange-looking blue structure. 

As a new teacher with no prior experience in teaching, he said that he 
was forced to “draw on the experience of teachers that I had been exposed 
to.” Because he was schooled in very strict boarding schools in Ghana, his 
approach resembled the teaching styles used by his teachers there. He de- 
veloped a classroom management style that was more “teacher-centered, 
very ordered and organization oriented”; he said, “[I] firmly believed that 
when there’s order in the classroom, I can get some instruction going.” As I 
observed his classroom, this became evident. Whenever I entered his class- 
room, not only were his students well behaved, but they were also very 
much engaged in the learning process. 

For the first several weeks, I observed Mr. Jamison’s class in the morning 
when he usually focused on the development of basic reading and writing 
skills. Students often worked individually to perfect the art of learning to 
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construct a sentence correctly. After laboring intensively for 20 or 30 min- 
utes, students would be asked to present their work individually to Mr. 
Jamison for feedback. I often listened as he administered his own version of 
“tough love.” As students presented their work, he often made statements 
like, “Getting better. But not good enough! I told you about your d’s.” To 
another student, he said in a quiet but forceful tone, “Go start all your 
sentences with a capital and then you can come up here!” While providing 
individual feedback to his students on their writing skills in the morning, he 
was also monitoring other students who were seated and working hard. In 
an instant, he would wave his hand slightly from left to right, and suddenly 
there would be complete silence in the section of the room where students 
were working at their desks. He also managed to quickly and skillfully 
intervene on behalf of other students who got into disagreements over 
where to sit or who was in line first. At the same time, there would often be a 
child seated next to him. This child received constant attention as other 
students shuffled back and forth seeking the approval they so desired. In 
addition to all this, some students managed to ask for his help in spelling 
certain words as they constructed their sentences. “Mr. Jamison, how do 
you spell ‘trashcan’?” one boy asked as he hopped up from his seat in an 
excited jitter. “Ok, sound it out. Tra-a-a-a-a-a-sh-sh-can,” Mr. Jamison said. 
The boy repeated “traaaaa-CH-can.” He asked the boy to consider whether 
he had repeated all the sounds correctly, and the boy repeated the word 
correctly. He spelled the word on his own. Mr. Jamison congratulated him 
as he sat down to complete his sentence. Mr. Jamison smiled as he went 
immediately to another student: “Look at your ‘g’!” he squealed as he 
proceeded to show her how to make a proper ‘g.’ As the next student moved 
up in line, he looked at the boy seated next to him and said, “What are you 
trying to write?” He immediately began helping the boy correct his spelling 
and grammar. The boy went back to perfecting his work. Usually after pro- 
viding individual attention to each of his students, he walked around the 
room to monitor the work of other children who had completed their work. 
He “sounded out” words for some children as they proceeded to spell 
words. He consistently forced children to rely on their on phonemic aware- 
ness as a way in which to spell words because, as he mentioned in interviews, 
he believed that African American children needed to gain valuable phonics 
skills before they could become independent readers and writers. He pro- 
vided the support they needed in order to be successful in these tasks. To 
that end, the children seemed excited about learning to write. Every time I 
visited his classroom during the reading period, I, witnessed the same over 
and over again. I also saw children develop more confidence in their abilities 
as the year progressed. Fewer of them asked for help directly, or they asked 
more complicated questions. Rather than ask, “How do you spell ‘trash- 
can’?” they might simply ask him to for some suggestions about the best way 
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to use this word in a sentence. By year’s end, I observed all the students in 
his classroom reading and writing independently. 

In addition to focusing on the attainment of essential reading and writing 
skills, Mr. Jamison believed that in order to be effective, one’s curriculum 
should be drawn directly from “the child’s own experience.” He created 
experiences with literature that provided opportunities for children to not 
only demonstrate what they already knew about a subject but also to give 
them a chance to discuss meaningful issues. For him, this meant that simply 
“introducing the information to them without drawing on the experience, it 
would probably be just like talking to a wall. You have to take the child from 
where the child is and begin to build up from there.” For him, this meant 
“building on prior knowledge” but also attending to children’s cultural and 
social needs. To capitalize on prior knowledge, he made it a point to dis- 
cover what his students knew about a particular subject before starting a 
new unit in that area. For example, before starting a new unit on Africa, he 
asked the students to read aloud a book that described a day in the life of a 
Masai child in Kenya. As one of the students read the book aloud, he sat 
next to her on a rug surrounded by the 18 or so students in the class who 
listened with rapt attention. Every step of the way, he asked questions to 
find out what they knew about the story and about Africa in general. 
“Where is the protagonist from?” he asked them. (In a previous lesson, the 
class learned the meaning of the word protagonist.) “From Africa!” they 
shouted collectively. Giving them a strict nod that let them know to raise 
their hands next time, he asked a follow-up question: “Which part?” Be- 
cause they knew that the story took place in Africa, he did not need to spend 
time explaining the geographic location of Africa. Instead, he chose to be- 
come more specific. Some of the students said “Uh, South Africa?” He 
indicated that this was not correct. Another student raised his hand and 
responded, “East Africa!” in a jubilant voice. Mr. Jamison gave the sign of 
approval and reminded the class they must learn to be specific when talking 
about Africa. This discussion sparked a series of lessons on East and West 
Africa. Students read books and engaged in discussions about the cultures 
in these various regions. Because students knew Africa was a place with 
many different cultures and languages, Mr. Jamison did not need to spend 
time on this topic. In his teaching, he focused on teaching about Africa 
because he felt that it provided his students with important knowledge 
about their own culture as African Americans. 

On another occasion, he used a videotape to help children learn about 
current practices in Ghana, West Africa—his home country. He started the 
conversation by reminding them that “the history of Black people starts in 
Africa” and that it was important for them to understand how they were 
connected to Africa. He reiterated his point: “This is where Black people 
come from.” A student asked, “Ghana, where you are from, is in Africa, 
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right?” He replied affirmatively and began to explain. As they watched the 
video that depicted the installation of a new leader in Ghana, he explained 
various rituals, styles of dress, and linguistic codes. He also responded to 
questions about his own similarity to those in the video. For him, it was 
important that the students experience African culture as varied, complex, 
and multifaceted. In addition, he wanted his students to recognize their 
inherent connection to the continent of Africa. In this sense, he was at- 
tempting to instill in them a strong identity as citizens of a global village with 
knowledge and information that extended beyond their own material con- 
ditions. Mr. Jamison wanted to instill pride in his students by helping them 
recognize that their cultural heritage extended far beyond slavery to a more 
ancient past. 

Mr. Jamison had much success as a classroom teacher. He told me that he 
had been recognized by colleagues and sought after by parents because of 
his excellent classroom management skills. His students consistently scored 
well on standardized exams and left his classroom with a healthy sense of 
self. Because of his focus on teaching children about their culture and giv- 
ing them as much individualized attention as possible, they found his class- 
room to be a safe space where they could learn by taking risks and by 
persisting. I observed children, on a number of occasions, who appeared to 
be unwilling to leave his classroom at the end of the school day. “Some of 
them think I’m their father. They become very attached to me,” he said ina 
moment of reflection. I had no doubt that his encouragement of the pursuit 
of excellence and the development of a cultural competence in African 
American students would continue to serve the community well for years 
to come. 


A PORTRAIT OF MR. KASHARI: “TEACHIN’ FOR THE PEOPLE” 


You know; a lot of brothers really don’t have that love for our people 
to take a pay cut. You know; I was around Brothers who could’ve 
made $100,000 a year and were making $50,000 because they wanted 
to be in the community. They really wanted to make a difference. And 
being around Brothers like that teaches you the importance of dedi- 
cation in your life and purpose of your life. 


Referring to a group of politically conscious and community-oriented Black 
male professors with whom he came into contact while at the University of 
California,? Mr. Kashari explained why he chose to dedicate himself to 
enhancing the lives of African American youth in South Central Los An- 
geles. After he left college with a degree in Black studies, he began teaching 
part time at Southwest College in Los Angeles. In addition to that, he 
“started a little community service program working with children” in the 
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South Central. At the time of the study, Mr. Kashari, who was a fourth-year 
teacher and a 27-year-old lifetime resident of South Central Los Angeles, 
also made time to give lectures at local schools before he entered teaching 
full time. “I was going to every high school in the community that I lived 
in—Oceanview, Dorsey, South Central High—and lecturing.” He was 
talking to high school students about “motivation, self-esteem building, 
their future.” We never discussed why he was doing this. He only intimated 
that it was part of his plan to “transform the community.” The best way to 
get the children in the neighborhood to think differently about their lives 
was to talk to them, and talk to them a lot, he claimed. He was frustrated by 
the consistent underperformance of African American students in urban 
schools. 

As he gave speeches at schools in the area, he began to see that teaching 
might actually become a real possibility for him. With the help of teachers in 
the school, he soon began to work as a substitute teacher. Specifically, an 
older African American male teacher at Oceanview High School asked him 
if he would begin working as a substitute because of his apparent “ natural” 
ability with the students. He continued to work in this capacity for another 
year until he came to Strivers Point Middle School one day to give one of his 
motivational lectures. At that point, he was then invited by yet another 
Black male teacher to begin “dealing with some of the hard-head children” 
there. This teacher expressed to Mr. Kashari the great need for Black male 
teachers. So, he convinced the administration to hire him. He then began 
working as a full-time teacher. He also began working toward obtaining his 
credentials. 

At the time of the study, Mr. Kashari taught seventh-grade reading and 
writing in the special education program at Strivers Point Middle School. 
He attended this school as a youngster. As I mentioned previously, he began 
teaching there because, like many of the other subjects in the study, he 
worked as a substitute in this environment and found that he was very 
capable of handling the pressures of managing groups of excitable young 
children who had been labeled “emotionally or mentally disabled” in some 
way. If I had not known that the children in his classes—most of whom were 
Black and male—were part of the special education program, I would have 
assumed that they were part of the general student population. After ob- 
serving another young Black male special education teacher struggle to 
maintain a modicum of control in another special education classroom, | 
had become concerned about the lack of support and services available to 
both teachers and students who needed additional resources. Mr. Kashari 
taught this same population, but for him, the scenario was quite different. I 
had been able to observe how he was able to effectively manage classrooms 
with children who were “unmanageable” in other contexts. According to 
one veteran African American female teacher who served as an informant in 
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this study and a participant in a previous pilot study, he had developed a 
reputation throughout the school for being an effective disciplinarian “who 
cared” about his students. “When you walk into this classroom, you can see 
how committed he is to these kids,” she would often say as I talked with her 
about my research. I found that she was indeed correct. 

As I visited the classroom of Mr. Kashari several times over the course of 
the year, I learned a great deal about his teaching philosophies, practices, 
and experiences. What I found most compelling about his teaching was his 
level of commitment to making certain that Black children felt loved, ap- 
preciated, and respected in his classroom. For example, before students 
enter the classrooms at Strivers Point, they are required to line up outside 
the door of the classroom that they are about to enter. As students lined up 
outside his door to enter the classroom, he routinely greeted them warmly 
and shook their hands. Although this may seem like a small gesture, it is 
important to acknowledge its significance in light of what students otherwise 
experienced during the day. In most classrooms in the school, teachers 
hardly acknowledged the presence of students. Students often sauntered in 
as teachers—usually preoccupied with various other administrative tasks— 
barely even noticed their presence. By shaking the hands of all the indi- 
vidual students as they walked in, he not only acknowledged their presence 
but he also affirmed their humanity in some very significant ways. The 
humanizing—and, in effect, sensitizing—message read, “You are of value 
and I respect you.” More important, it let them know that they were being 
welcomed into a warm and inviting atmosphere. On any given day, such 
affirmation became the staple of his classroom activities. 

Mr. Kashari typically started every Class session with the statement, “It’s a 
pleasure to see you all. I’m glad you’re here.” He then often started class by 
talking to them about his goals for the day’s lesson. For example, one day he 
expressed his goal for the class: “I want do a more visual approach to 
analyzing poetry.” On this day, he launched into a brief discussion about the 
pedagogical and spiritual significance of reading and writing poetry. He 
then explained the activity for the day. 

Mr. Kashari sought to make certain that his teaching was always relevant 
to the lives of his students. He used the phrase “2000 relevant” as a way in 
which to reflect his understanding of the needs today’s youth. When at- 
tempting to explain why he used more contemporary poetry that addressed 
themes and issues with which his students had to contend, he explained 
why some culturally relevant materials could be “out of date” and thereby 
“out of touch” with the needs of today’s youth: 


[Take] Raisin in the Sun, okay, right. Man, that’s not 2000 relevant, you 
know. That’s not saucy! That’s not even spicy anymore. That was barely 
interesting when J was in high school. You know what I mean? You 
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know, it worked at a time period. It’s the year 2000. We cannot teach 
the same way we did. They'll learn how to read, write, get a degree, 
and be the most miserable adults on this planet. We have to change 
that cycle. 


In other words, he was suggesting that one must use relevant literature and 
materials, and one also must be concerned about making certain that the 
curriculum allows students to make important “personal connections.” In 
one class session, he asked students to read aloud the verses from a poem 
about a young man who wished to become a better person. “I would like to 
be braver and bolder, just a bit because I am older, just a bit kinder to those 
I meet. Living and helping my neighbor to live. Please, make a regular man 
out of me.” After reading this poem aloud at least three times, the students 
were asked to write down the poem. As they were copying the verses, 
students were then asked to “think about how some aspect of the poem 
relates” to them. After repeating a mantra about “concentration,” he asked 
the students to “kick back and relax” as they thought about the poem and 
how it related to their own lives. Then he asked each of the students to talk 
about some aspect of the poem that spoke directly to them. Joe, a Black 
male student, stated that he liked when the poet began talking about be- 
coming wiser. Mr. Kashari immediately asked, “Why does that stick out to 
you?” The boy then began to speak about how he had to be wise with his 
little sister because she was in need of direction. The boy went on to talk 
about the many responsibilities he had in his home and how that helped to 
make him wiser. Mr. Kashari quickly took the opportunity to reiterate his 
pedagogical goal: “He’s talking about experiences. That’s what I want you 
to do. I want you to connect the poem with yo’ life!” This occurred 
throughout the session. Another student, the only Black female student in 
this special education class, began talking about her numerous responsibil- 
ities at home: 


I have five [siblings] under me. My auntie shoot dice. She smoke weed. 
When we go outside they all be smokin’ weed and stuff. I be holdin’ 
the dice. I try to tell ‘em to stop but they don’t be listening to me. My 
brother try to tell ‘em too. My brother got whipped. He ran away. 
Everybody start crying. My uncle say, “I’m gone pay for you to go to 
boot camp.” I gave my mother all the money so he could go to boot 
camp. 


He passionately lent support to her personal narrative. “You know what I 
like about you? You open.” He goes on to tell her how much he appreciates 
her capacity to share so deeply. He then goes on to encourage her: “I hada 
friend that went to boot camp. Don’t be tempted to start acting like them. 
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Keep being steadfast. The Lord is strengthening you to deal with all [of 
this]. Continue to set the right example. You are like a glistening light of 
hope.” 

The entire classroom was at a standstill. The girl, while expressing little 
emotion, appeared to be smiling inwardly. Mr. Kashari went on to tell them 
a story about the importance of governing oneself accordingly. He gave 
them an example of how some folks in his neighborhood in South Central 
had been watching him and taking note of his upright and moral behavior. 
As a teenager, he struggled to overcome the lure of streets. His parents had 
separated, and he did not have a good relationship with his father. This 
pushed him further to the edge. However, by the time he graduated from 
high school, he had changed his perspective and people took notice. He 
explained this to his students. He then told them that, like him, they would 
someday be successful and that others would look to them for leadership 
and guidance. In response, another student proudly proclaimed, “My older 
brothers and sisters depend on me.” In this same class, another student 
began to talk about how his mother depended on him for doing chores. He 
concluded that statement by saying, “If I do my part, she'll give me the 
things I need.” Mr. Kashari made a point about how the elements of 
wisdom spoken about in the poem reflected the storyteller’s reflections on 
his own responsibilities to himself and to his family. He then followed up by 
telling the student, “You a man now. That’s why I respect you.” Students 
continued to confidently talk about how the poem related to some aspect of 
their personal lives. This affirmed their experiences. In short, Mr. Kashari 
used curricular materials to promote the emotional well-being of students 
by engaging them in deeply personal conversations that helped them to 
become more fully aware of their own humanity. After this period of af- 
firmation, the children were then asked to use the poem as a model for 
constructing their own poems. Over the next several days, the students 
wrote, rewrote, and rewrote their poems—many of which reflected some of 
the pain and loss they experienced in their lives, others reflecting the desire 
to lead lives that were free from pain and sorrow. Children in this class were 
developing a love of poetry and writing in a deeply personal manner. This 
forced the students to take a greater responsibility for developing their own 
voices in and through their writing. 

In addition to making certain that children connected their lives to 
classroom teaching, Mr. Kashari shared his life experiences as a way to 
encourage his students “to stay on the path to success.” As a child, he 
became involved in gangs and drug-dealing for a short time. As a teacher, 
he tried to send children a clear message about the dangers of getting 
involved in such illicit activity. Often the children came to class with stories 
about the tragic results of gang wars that they had witnessed or heard about 
in various news reports. Mr. Kashari often found himself saying, “I know 
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that homey that they are talking about in the news today. Let me tell you 
what happened to him, how we got caught up. You don’t have to choose the 
same path, regardless of what people tell you.” These messages became 
“life-saving” and “life-changing” mantras, as Mr. Kashari would often in- 
dicate, for children living in a world that was indifferent to their pain, their 
suffering, and their humanity. 


A PORTRAIT OF MR. IMANTI: “TEACHING AS AN ACT OF FREEDOM” 


At the time of the study, Mr. Imani was 54 years old and a 20-year veteran of 
urban schools in South Central. He had changed his name to reflect his 
commitment to social justice for African Americans. The son of a well- 
respected Baptist minister, he too was working as a part-time minister. 
According to Mr. Imani, who grew up in South Central, he used his spare 
time to counsel people in the community who had become addicted to 
drugs. He devoted the majority of his time, of course, to teaching U.S. and 
African American history at South Central High. He worked for the school 
district for nearly 20 years. Prior to becoming a teacher, he worked for 
nearly two decades as an activist and community organizer while counseling 
needy children who lived on the streets of South Central Los Angeles. After 
working as a counselor and activist, he “went back to get a teaching cre- 
dential at California State University” so that he could work with the same 
children in a different capacity. Unfortunately, school officials did not em- 
brace him. Suffice it to say, he had a difficult time there. 

After taking 2 years of course work and successfully completing his stu- 
, dent teaching requirement, Mr. Imani was ready to tackle the rigors of 
urban school teaching in his own community. When I asked him if he 
immediately started teaching, without blinking, he responded, “Oh, gosh, 
no!” He was not immediately hired. After waiting for 6 months, he decided 
he make use of his social networks. Through his father’s church, he had met 
an African American man who worked as an administrator at the district. 
Amazingly, 2 days after speaking with this gentleman about the difficulties, 
he received a job offer from a local high school. He viewed this set of 
experiences as yet another example of the ways in which “Black men are 
excluded from urban schools.” His first teaching job began in February 
1981, 6 months after he had completed necessary requirements for ob- 
taining his credential. Unlike many teachers who were gripped with an 
overwhelming sense of fear as they approached full-time teaching respon- 
sibilities, he was ecstatic as he began his first job as a history teacher. 

Oceanview High in South Central Los Angeles was where he first began 
teaching a course in African American history. It just so happened that the 
teacher who had been teaching the course decided to retire around the 
same time that Imani started. He “loved teaching” this course because had a 
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deep interest in the subject area. In addition, he was also coaching football. 
After his first year there, he began to recognize that sports were not a 
priority at the school. He left there and went to Jackson High, where he 
soon became head coach of the football team. At that time, he worked with a 
very well-known Black male administrator who encouraged him to “forget 
downtown” and teach the kind of African American history he thought 
would be vital to the intellectual, emotional, and social development of 
African American children. He did that until 2 years before the study, 
when he transferred to South Central. He continued to teach United States 
history and African American history at South Central High, the school that 
his children also attended. At his urging, I mostly observed his African 
American history class during fifth period, which was the last period of the 
day. Though rather rambunctious at times, the class forced me to rethink 
my preconceived notions about the nature of student discourse in urban 
classrooms. 

When I first met Mr. Imani, he talked about the need to provide students 
with knowledge that had been “subjugated.” He explained that his teaching 
was characterized by a commitment to developing in Black students a crit- 
ical consciousness. In the following quote, he eloquently described his 
teaching objectives: 


[My teaching is] bringing in information that they haven’t been ex- 
posed to about the culture and history of African Americans and Lat- 
inos: These things aren’t readily available in this society. I think that 
what I do is extremely important. I believe that I can touch the future 
through what I can impart to them. I see myself as someone that 
empowers and equips them. 


For him, teaching was about “empowering” students to know those things 
that have been kept hidden from their view. He used the term equip to mean 
that he was seeking to prepare them for the outside world. He often talked 
about racism as a battle waged against Blacks. For him, students who had an 
intimate knowledge of their own history were better prepared, or 
“equipped,” to be successful in what he often referred to as an “ageres- 
sively hostile context.” In particular, he taught African American history in a 
way that enlightened and penetrated the minds of his students. 

In Mr. Imani’s African American history classes, students learn firsthand 
the history of the African American movement toward greater social, pol- 
itical, and economic enfranchisement. For example, in sessions I observed 
over the course of two semesters, students addressed specifically the role of 
the Black Panther Party in illuminating the needs of a majority of dispos- 
sessed Black people in the United States. Throughout the school year, 
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students read aloud, and discussed and argued over the finer points of the 
organization’s ““Ten-Point Program.” 

One day, I watched as one of these conversations began to unfold: “We 
gon’ start with the Ten-Point Program of the Black Panther Party,’ Mr. 
Imani said as students got comfortable in their seats. He selected a student, 
who began to read the list of proposals put forth by the Black Panther party. 
As she read, a number of students hurriedly copied the statements and 
made comments about the nature of the party’s demands. She began: 
“Number one: We want freedom. Number two: We want the power to 
determine the destiny of our Black community.” The speaker continued, 
“We want full employment for our people.” “Damn, they was askin’ for the 
right thing!” a student commented as the speaker continued, “We want an 
end to the robbery by the White man of our Black community.” A number 
of students commented out loud, “White people?” A number of them began 
to laugh, “White folks ain’t robbin’ us!” For these students, robbery as a 
concept was not related to the economic disenfranchisement of an entire 
community. Instead, it has to do with what happens from day to day in their 
neighborhoods. As far as they could see, Whites were not necessarily im- 
plicated. Not only were these notions borne out of Black people’s everyday 
experiences with crime, but they were also directly related to the way Blacks 
and Whites are constructed in the media. The previous excerpt is also 
important because it illustrates the way in which Mr. Imani allowed students 
to participate or engage in the conversation on their terms. 

Although the comment, “Damn, they was asking for the right thing!” 
might have gained the ire of a number of other teachers, he viewed it as a 
, productive contribution to the discussion. In conversations we had, he dis- 
cussed how important it was for African American children to express 
themselves freely in his classroom. For Mr. Imani, it meant that students 
would engage the subject matter in “authentic ways” without the necessity 
of having to mimic adult behaviors and ways of communicating. In fact, for 
him, as we later discussed, to have a student respond in the way that the 
student responded earlier signaled that she understood the value and dire 
necessity of a program that would address the economic needs of the ma- 
jority of African Americans. The same was true for the commentary that 
followed regarding the statement about “White folks robbin’ us.” ‘The con- 
versation continued, “We want decent housing fit for the shelter of human 
beings. We want education.” A student in the front of the room commented 
about the statements, “They was asking for too much stuff.” The speaker 
took her seat. The students then engaged in a friendly debate about the 
utility of such knowledge. A student muttered something like, “It’s 
important for us to know this.” Another student asked, “Why?” As they 
began to argue about how to solve the African American community’s eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems, they began to talk about the role of 
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spirituality. One student, for example, argued that the Black community 
should continue to “trust in God” for help in solving the current crises 
facing the community. One boy then asked, “What about the people that do 
not believe in God?” It was clear that students were thinking broadly about 
a range of solutions to the problems facing the community. Mr. Imani wasn’t 
terribly concerned about how students expressed themselves or whether 
their ideas were resonant with his own; he seemed to take absolute delight 
in the fact that students’ wheels were turning about this very important 
issue. 

Although there were several disruptions and it was somewhat difficult 
to discern what was happening at times, it was clear that the students 
were thinking long and hard about deep social issues that have been dis- 
cussed and pondered for centuries by the oppressed, particularly Black 
people. For example, the discussion about whether certain kinds of libera- 
tory efforts were aligned with the will of God was rich. Not only were the 
students able to philosophically contemplate the existence of a higher power, 
but they were also able to talk about the extent to which human action can 
and should be guided by certain moral and spiritual principles. This oc- 
curred within the context of a lesson about the historical evolution of Black 
people’s struggle for social, political, and economic inclusion in the United 
States. 

Mr. Imani exposed his students to important information regarding the 
history of the African American struggle for social justice. Through intense 
conversation about injustice, the course exposed the hidden realities of racial 
subordination in American society. Second, he allowed students to express 
themselves freely in his classroom. In this way, students developed a healthy 
classroom “‘underlife” (Gutiérrez, Rymes, & Larson, 1995) in his classes that 
afforded them the space to challenge each other on complex social and 
political concerns. To be able to understand the beauty of what was taking 
place in this class, I had to readjust my thinking about what active partici- 
pation within the context of the classroom would look like because Mr. 
Imani’s classes provided students with a space where they could simply be 
themselves and become enmeshed in their own history. “I would do this for 
free!” he often exclaimed as we talked about his teaching. He so enjoyed his 
work that he talked about it as though it were a gift from God. The ability to 
shape young minds was indeed something to be treasured, he argued. It was 
something he was going to continue doing as long as he was able. 


BLACK MEN’S CULTURALLY RELEVANT PEDAGOGY 


The portraits not only illustrate these teachers’ commitment to urban 
schools and the youth served by them, but they also demonstrate the 
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important role that Black men can and should play in the lives of students in 
urban schools. All the men exude a kind of passion and commitment to 
African American youth in urban schools that is simply irreplaceable. Mr. 
Jamison’s “otherfathering” was much appreciated by his students, who 
looked to him not only as their teacher but also as a caring parent. His 
combination of tough love, discipline, and caring proved to be a winning 
combination for his second graders. Although it might be easy to view his 
practices as oppressive because of the amount of direction he provides, it 
was clear to me that his students found his classroom to be a safe space 
where they could push toward excellence. As Delpit (1993) reminded us, 
the direct approach to teaching reading and writing are, in many ways, 
consistent with the African American cultural styles. This helps to more 
clearly illuminate Mr. Jamison’s notion about connecting curriculum to Af- 
rican American children’s culture. Certainly, Mr. Kashari’s sophisticated 
knowledge of the street and his commitment to honoring his students as 
individuals transformed him into somewhat of an idol in his students’ eyes. 
For this reason, many of the students, whom others had given up on, per- 
formed well in his classes and looked forward to participating in his lessons. 
Mr. Imani, with his intimate and personal knowledge of African American 
history, allowed his students the opportunity to explore complex ideas 
about freedom, love, and justice in their own language. There were no 
scripts to be rehearsed. They were allowed the freedom to reconceptualize 
complex ideas on their own terms. These concepts and others were an 
important part of the ongoing dialogue that ensued with all these teachers 
as the research was under way. In this way, all these teachers demonstrated 
‘a unique kind of cultural competence that helped them to be successful with 
“hard-to-reach” African American students. Their cultural competence in- 
cluded not only understandings about the children’s culture but also in- 
formation about their students’ daily lives. They did not gain this 
knowledge in their teacher education programs; this important knowledge 
was obtained via their experiences in the community. Their competence in 
African American cultural styles served as a foundation for their beliefs 
about teaching. 

Their ideas about what encompassed “good teaching” or what methods 
should be used to help Black students overcome race and class barriers 
were an important part of their everyday discourse. Mr. Jamison felt that, as 
a teacher, he should always “build on” student’s prior knowledge, and he 
taught them to take pride in their cultural heritage. Mr. Kashari felt 
strongly that good teaching had to center on children’s lives and not out- 
dated historical facts and concepts that ignored students’ material and social 
conditions. Mr. Imani argued that it meant understanding the needs of 
every individual student and providing them with a strong cultural foun- 
dation. In general, these teachers—all of them Black men who possessed an 
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intimate knowledge of the communities in which they taught—drew their 
curriculum from the lives of their students. Even more important, they 
were sensitive to the specific needs of all their students, especially those in 
the greatest need. Mr. Imani told a story about the importance of under- 
standing how children’s dire economic conditions contribute to their overall 
attitude or mood. He understood that children who were starving or who 
didn’t have adequate clothing to wear to class were often stressed out and 
angry at their situations. He learned over time how to avoid conflicts with 
students over “attitude” by lending an empathic ear. Even more important, 
they understood how all these issues were connected. As Mr. Kashari said 
very plainly, culturally relevant teaching also had to be current. Any peda- 
gogy, if it is to be relevant to minority youth in today’s urban schools, has to 
consider fully the conditions in which learning takes place (Freire, 1993). In 
that sense, their notions about teaching were integrally tied to their under- 
standing of their children’s lives. This could be viewed as a situational cul- 
turally relevant pedagogy that is not based on some static notions about how 
African American culture should be defined. Rather, it is based solely on the 
needs of students in the classroom. As Mr. Imani and Mr. Kashari both 
demonstrated, a culturally relevant pedagogy may also involve simply giv- 
ing children the time to be heard, providing them with a shoulder to lean 
on, and giving them the space to learn complex ideas on their own terms 
and in their own language. It does not set a Eurocentric standard of speech 
or communication in the classroom. In the tradition of Freire (1993) and 
Ladson-Billings (1994), culturally relevant pedagogues invite children with 
various linguistic backgrounds to use their language as a bridge to learning 
how to successfully navigate cultures of power (Delpit, 1993). Even more 
important, as Mr. Kashari demonstrated rather clearly, culturally relevant 
teachers of African American students speak the language of the oppressed 
because they too are oppressed. In this way, they do not create linguistic 
barriers between themselves and their students. However, they aptly dem- 
onstrate how students can maintain their own language while learning the 
dominant language. 

As these portraits also illustrate, Black men teachers are able to use their 
own experiences with oppression to understand their students’ daily strug- 
gles with race and class oppression. Mr. Imani’s experience at California 
State University enraged him but also gave him the capacity to better 
understand the issues with which many of his poverty-stricken students 
were confronted daily. Mr. Kashari’s experiences with various elements of 
street culture gave him the space to be able to more aptly address in the 
classroom students’ troubled lives. He had a level of appreciation for their 
hardships because he had endured similar hardships. In that sense, it was 
clear that these teachers cared deeply about their students and were com- 
mitted to making certain that they were successful in their classrooms and in 
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their lives. In this way, these findings are consistent with past research on 
African American teachers who express a commitment to students in urban 
schools. There is one key difference: These men, especially in the case of 
the two American-born teachers, have an intimate understanding of what 
Dance (2002) referred to as “‘street culture” and use it to bridge important 
gaps for children in the greatest need. Children in these classrooms are 
expected to achieve. However, they are not expected to “leave the street at 
the door” in order to do so. Rather, “the street” becomes a rich resource 
from which these teachers draw to make the curriculum more relevant to 
the everyday lives of their students. Mr. Kashari and Mr. Imani used what 
would be considered “street language” in the way that they communicated 
with their students. They also demonstrated the use of standard English at 
appropriate times. In the second-grade class of Mr. Jamison, most students 
have not yet developed sophisticated understandings of “street culture.” 
However, his ordered environment provided the children with a much- 
needed and highly coveted sanctuary from the streets. Even more import- 
ant, as men, they fulfill an important role as “otherfathers,” or male role 
models, who can talk directly to wayward male students who might be 
experiencing difficulty, or who can provide another perspective to girls in 
difficult situations. These men, in their zeal to prepare these children for 
the future while teaching them to love themselves, are “teaching to change 
the world” (Oakes and Lipton, 1999). 

The goal of this study was to give voice to Black men in the classroom, 
who are often viewed with suspicion and fear by their colleagues and 
sometimes by parents. By exploring some the more recent literature on 
‘African American women teachers and male teachers, I discovered that 
there is a rich tradition of research that examines the perspectives and 
experiences of both men and women teachers. However, as I noted early 
on, there were almost no studies that looked specifically at the practices of 
Black male teachers in a detailed fashion. This study has filled that void. By 
examining rather deeply the practices of Black male teachers who embody 
many of the characteristics of culturally relevant teachers, this study has 
begun to shift the conversation about teaching as a profession that is not 
only raced but also gendered in ways that significantly impact the teaching 
and learning process, particularly in poor urban schools. For Black men, I 
believe that difference mainly lies in their intimate knowledge of and their 
respect for “the street”—a place of both comfort and danger. It is their 
understanding of this delicate balance that makes them unique and all the 
more vital if we are to improve the education of children in America’s urban 
communities. Recent research (Morrell, 2004) has shown that teachers’ 1n- 
timate understandings of street culture and hip-hop can and does help 
foster long-term growth and change in the lives of urban students. Black 
male teachers—many of whom possess an intimate knowledge of their 
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students’ living conditions—must be partners in our struggle to transform 
our world, one classroom at a time. 


The author wishes to thank Dr. Linda Valli, a dear colleague and mentor, for her constructive 
feedback on this article. 


Notes 


1 The term sociopedagogical refers to the nexus between teachers’ beliefs on teaching and 
society. 

2 The names of all universities mentioned in this article have been modified so that the 
specific campus to which the participant referred is not included. 
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A Case Study of Conflict in an Educational 
Workplace: Managing Personal and 
Cultural Differences 


MICHAEL JOHN TORPEY 
Kanda University of International Studies, Japan 


This article 1s about conflict in an educational workplace setting. It reports on a case 
study investigating the emergence, development, and management of conflict among 
diverse native English speakers working as language instructors within a Japanese 
university. The example of conflict presented, which deals with divergent assumptions 
about the nature and management of collaborative research projects, illustrates how 
communication is inextricably tied to culture, out of whose interplay conflict may 
arise. This example also highlights one of the most important challenges facing edu- 
cators the world over: how to encourage people to cooperatively address and manage 
conflicts. This challenge requires us as educators, in both our indwidual and in- 
stitutional capacities, to become more conversant with practices in the field of conflict 
resolution and management. Such familiarity is a prerequisite to us becoming ex- 
emplary models of its practices for our students, our colleagues, our organizations, 
and our society. 


INTRODUCTION 


As we move further into the 21st century, our daily interactions, whether at 
work, school, or play, are becoming more and more complex. People from 
different backgrounds are increasingly being drawn into close and chal- 
lenging relationships with each other. This trend underscores the need to 
better understand the challenges that people are often confronted with in 
their everyday lives, most notably in the workplace. This development calls 
for research that focuses on the complex social processes occurring in con- 
texts comprising people of different backgrounds (Hermans & Kempen, 
1998). 

This article reports on a study undertaken to investigate and describe the 
ways that people from diverse backgrounds create and manage specific 
events in an intercultural/multicultural setting. Specifically, it reports on 
aspects of a case study investigating the emergence, development, and 
management of conflicts among diverse native English speakers working as 
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language instructors within a Japanese university. This study is valuable for 
two reasons. First, though the teaching of English by native speakers is a 
ubiquitous phenomenon throughout the world, research investigating the 
conflicts that may emerge in intercultural or multicultural settings where 
native English speakers work together is limited.' Second, the setting is 
illustrative of the broader context in which more and more people are being 
confronted with the realities of working in increasingly culturally diverse 
organizations. 

The focus of this study was on elucidating the relationship between cul- 
ture and conflict, particularly with respect to investigating how culture, as 
social knowledge and meaning, affected the ways in which words and ac- 
tions were expressed, perceived, and interpreted in specific contexts within 
a specific setting. Given this focus, it is appropriate to first clarify what the 
constructs culture and conflict mean in the context of this research. 


CULTURE 


Though culture is seen as “a richly rewarding area to pursue,” it is none- 
theless “a woefully complex maddeningly dynamic phenomenon” (Faure & 
Rubin, 1993, p. 228). This complexity was highlighted in the 1950s by 
anthropologists Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952) when, in identifying more 
than 160 distinct definitions, they illustrated the multiplicity of meanings 
that the word “culture” can entail, depending on the perspective of its user. 
One definition that suits the focus of this research is offered by Ting- 
Toomey (1999), who described culture as “a complex frame of reference 
that consists of patterns of traditions, beliefs, values, norms, symbols and 
meanings that are shared to varying degrees by interacting members of a 
community” (p. 10). This definition encourages a view of culture that ex- 
tends beyond typical groups such as nationality and race-ethnicity to in- 
clude other cultural markers—for example, age, gender, physical abilities, 
religion, sexual orientation, and socioeconomic status—typically referred to 
in research dealing with cultural diversity in the workplace (Fine, 1996; 
Hamada, 1995; Wanguri, 1996). 

In addition, Ting-Toomey’s (1999) definition identifies the “complex,” 
“varying,” and “interacting” nature of culture. This view complements a 
recent shift by scholars in the field of conflict resolution who, in moving 
away from the previously adopted theoretical models that viewed culture as 
a set of ascribed, uniform, and static traits, have begun to prioritize the 
subjective, situated, and dynamic nature of cultural identities (Avruch, 
1998; Cohen 1993; Faure, 1995; Kimmel, 1994; Lederach, 1995; Trom- 
penaars, 1998). In this regard, culture is a phenomenon that has a con- 
textualized and variable role to play in the emergence, development, and 
management of conflict. 
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CONFLICT AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Conflict arises out of what Deutsch (1973) termed “incompatibility.” Build- 
ing on this basic conceptualization, Avruch (1998) provided a useful def- 
inition of conflict that encompasses the notions of scarcity and power, as well 
as perception and belief: “When two related parties—individuals, groups, 
communities or nation-states—find themselves divided by perceived in- 
compatible interests or goals or in competition for control of scarce re- 
sources” (pp. 24—25). 

The example presented in this article illustrates the way in which conflict 
emerges from perceived incompatibility. Although unique, this conflict is 
nonetheless indicative of the type of challenges that increasingly character- 
ize our times. Accordingly, there is a need for a greater knowledge and 
application of conflict resolution theories and practices, and we, as educa- 
tors, have a crucial and exemplary role to play in attending to this need. 
Although it is beyond the scope of this article to introduce and detail the 
basic principles and practices comprising the field of conflict resolution (see 
Deutsch & Coleman, 2000), the potential that a greater awareness of this 
field holds for us as both individuals and members of institutions bears 
mention. 

First, conflict resolution theory promotes an acceptance of the inevit- 
ability of conflict and a realization that conflict is neither inherently good 
nor bad. Second, research in the field has led to a greater appreciation of 
both the constructive and destructive potential of conflict, increased aware- 
ness of the effects of cooperative and competitive orientations toward con- 
flict, and informed ways of encouraging cooperative endeavors. Such 
research strongly suggests that the constructive potential of conflict is 
closely aligned to cooperative problem-solving approaches, as opposed to 
destructive orientations in which a competitive win-lose struggle ensues 
(Deutsch, 2000). 


SETTING 


The research was conducted in the English Language Centre (ELC) of a 
private university in Japan. The ELC was established shortly after the uni- 
versity was founded. Its purpose was to complement the English depart- 
ment’s more analytical linguistic approach to language learning, with an 
explicit focus on developing students’ communicative proficiency. Native 
English-speaking instructors were seen as the key to facilitating communi- 
cative competence, increasing awareness and knowledge of English- 
speaking cultures, and contributing overall to the university’s mission 
of educating internationally oriented citizens. Accordingly, the ELC has 
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developed a teacher recruitment policy aimed at exposing the students to 
major varieties of English spoken throughout the world. 


PARTICIPANTS 


The participants in the study held master’s degrees, predominantly in TE- 
SOL (Teacher of English to Speakers of Other Languages) or applied lin- 
guistics; were aged 25-35; and were from various national and ethnic/racial 
backgrounds. The majority of these teachers were employed on a 2-year 
contract with the possibility of a 1-year extension. In addition to teaching 
English proficiency classes or content courses, the teachers were required to 
contribute to one of the ongoing institutional research projects related to 
curriculum renewal or testing.” 


METHODOLOGY 


APPROACH 


Although there is no assured way to investigate the complex social phenom- 
enon of conflict, an exploratory and essentially qualitative approach was 
adopted. This approach was believed to facilitate explicating how people in a 
particular context come to understand, account for, and manage their day-to- 
day interactions and take action (Miles & Huberman, 1994). The focus on 
how individuals construct a subjective account of their social world reflects an 
important guiding premise; that is, any effort to understand conflict and 
develop appropriate models for managing it needs to be grounded in, and 
drawn from, the cultural knowledge of those “in situ” (Lederach, 1995). 


DATA COLLECTION 


The data presented in this article stem primarily from interviews. All in- 
terviews began along semistructured lines, allowing participants an oppor- 
tunity to instigate topics.” This phase was followed by a more structured 
component that reflected the need to obtain concrete, detailed, and varied 
perspectives on the interactive or communicative processes inherent in 
specific conflicts. An analytical framework entitled Conflict and Communi- 
cation Schemes (see the next section) guided the focus of this phase of the 
interview. Responses to questions developed in accord with the framework 
were expected to clarify how communicative processes affected the emer- 
gence and development of conflicts in specific contexts within this setting. 
Data derived from these responses are crucial in understanding the conflict 
case presented in this article. All interviews were audio recorded and 
ranged in duration from 45 minutes to 2 hours. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 


Of particular interest for this study was the relationship between culture 
and conflict, and the role that communicative processes played in contrib- 
uting to conflict. Gaining insight required clarifying how culture affected 
the ways in which individuals and groups expressed themselves, influenced 
what they observed or attended to, and contributed to the ways in which 
they interpreted events. 

To elucidate the relationship between communicative processes and 
conflict, Lederach’s (1995) analytical framework, Communication and Con- 
flict Schemes, was adopted. This framework integrates aspects of commu- 
nication theory built on Austin’s (1962) and Searle’s (1969) seminal work on 
speech acts, with a constructionist perspective that draws on the work of 
Schutz (1967), Blumer (1969), and Berger and Luckman (1967). This social 
constructionist perspective prioritizes the role that culture, as social know- 
ledge and meaning, plays in the creation of conflict. From this perspective, 
conflict is viewed as a socially constructed phenomenon that is created as 
people attach meaning to events within a given context and respond ac- 
cordingly. 

Lederach’s (1995) framework presents a way to analyze this process by fo- 
cusing on three consequential aspects of communication: the expressive scheme, 
the perceptual scheme, and the interpretive scheme. As Figure | illustrates, 
these schemes take place on two levels: the internal world of individuals, and the 
communicative behaviors that they display in the social world. 

The expressive scheme, guided by “the knowledge base about how ex- 
pression of intent is to be accomplished” (p. 41), is the means by which 
intended meaning is conveyed to the external world. The perceptual scheme 
is “built on social knowledge related to what our senses are accustomed to 
and trained to watch for, listen to, or intuit” (p. 42). The interpretive scheme, 
in which meanings are attributed to observations, involves a comparative 
process “accomplished by locating any given object, event, or word in our 
bank of knowledge .. . a process of making sense of something by placing it in 
relationship with other things that are already known” (p. 43). 

This framework was used to analyze data generated by the structured 
component of the interviews. The approach was twofold. In the first in- 
stance, the focus was on examining to what extent, if at all, participants 
expressed, perceived, and interpreted events differently and how this con- 
tributed to the creation and emergence of conflict. In this regard, initial 
analysis was restricted to an understanding of events leading up to actu- 
alization of the conflict. The second stage of analysis sought to consider 
how the cycle of expression, perception, and interpretation involved actual 
conflict behaviors—that is, once the conflict was in the open, how it was 
expressed, what types of conflict behavior were observed, and how they 
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WORLD/PERSON | WORLD/PERSON II 
“What | mean...” “What you mean...” 
(INTENT) (INTERPRET) 





1. Expressive 3. Interpretive 
Scheme KNOWLEDGE Scheme 
AND 


UNAVAILABLE 
NONPALPABL 


AVAILABLE 
PALPABLE 


MEANING 





2. Perceptual 
Scheme 


eZ 1 “| see...” 
See what | mean... 
(EXPRESS) (OBSEHVE) 


Figure 1. Communication and Conflict Schemes. 


From Preparing for Peace by J. P. Lederach, 1995, p. 42. 


were interpreted.” Data derived from this analysis are presented in the 
conflict case that follows. 


OVERVIEW THE CONFLICT CASE 


Case Title 


A Collaborative Research Project: A Tale of Two Templates 
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Brief Description of the Case 


This case concerns work done on a curriculum renewal research project, 
particularly with respect to issues of recognition of work done, ownership of 
intellectual property, and the nature and management of a collaborative 
research project. 


Protagonists 


Main: Greg, Kevin, Margaret, and Valerie 
Other Perspectives: Chris, lan, Kate, Lynne, and Richard 


Background 


Greg and Kevin were the coordinators of the curriculum renewal research 
project for the first-year English proficiency course (FEP). One of the 
primary concerns for the FEP research committee was to develop a new 
template that could be used to guide the writing of instructional materials. 
This template, in keeping with the longer-term goal of individualizing the 
curriculum, was designed to add optional activities to current materials and 
to build in greater opportunities for student choice. 

As heads of the committee, Greg and Kevin assumed responsibility for 
developing and implementing the new template. Their plan to undertake 
this work had been fomenting, as Kevin said, “since the end of the year 
before.” However, Margaret and Valerie, two members of the FEP com- 
mittee, had also thought about ways to build in options based on a new 
thematic unit that they were developing. As Margaret explained, their 
interest coincided with “a lot of talk at the beginning of this academic year 
about the new self-access learning center, and how we can integrate that into 
our curriculum.” Once the two pairs realized that they were working in- 
dependently toward the same goal, they met three or four times to discuss 
and share their ideas about the proposed new template. Following these 
periodic meetings, one of the FEP coordinators, Greg, presented a progress 
report in a general meeting, informing other ELC members of the com- 
mittee’s current work. 

In the section that follows, I first consider the events leading up to the 
actualization of the conflict by focusing on the participants’ understandings 
of both the periodic meetings held to discuss the template, and Greg’s 
progress report in the general meeting. I then detail what happened once 
the conflict came out into the open. 
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Table 1. Conflict Case: Phases of Conflict 





Phase 1 Pre-general meeting (May/June) 

— series of meetings initiated by Margaret to discuss templates 
Phase 2 ELC general meeting (June 28") 

— progress report by FEP Committee, template presented by Greg 
Phase 3 Margaret’s memo to all members of the ELC (July 2) 

— assertions of “unethical” and “unprofessional” work ethics 
Phase 4 Clarifying memo to all members of the ELC (July 3) 

— jointly written by Greg, Margaret, Valerie, Kevin 
Phase 5 Lynne’s memo to all members of the ELC (July 3) 


— lauding Margaret’s efforts and “public” memo 





PHASES OF THE CONFLICT 


For the purposes of analysis and discussion, this conflict has been categor- 
ized into distinct phases that highlight its progression. Table 1 depicts, in 
chronological order, the key events. 

In presenting the five phases, I provide a relatively informal commentary 
that accompanies a more structured analysis of the participants’ utterances 
based on Lederach’s (1995) framework. 


Phase 1: Pre-General Meeting 


Based on data gathered from in-depth interviews with each of the 4 par- 
ticipants involved, their understandings of the situation prior to the general 
meeting are summarized below. These understandings are based on the 
impressions that they formulated as a result of joint meetings held to discuss 
and compare ideas on the proposed new template. Valerie stated, 


As far as I remember, what I thought and I think what Margaret 
thought was that we’d raised a lot of issues that needed to be talked 
about in terms of both models. I was under the impression that we 
were going to go away and think about those issues and get back 
together sometime in the future to work them out.... I got that im- 
pression because the models were so different and also Margaret and I 
had been talking about all the things that still needed to be re- - 
solved.... So because there were all these issues and because they 
were very different, I think we left it saying, you know, we must meet 
again and talk about this some more. ... And then there was a general 
meeting. 


Margaret similarly pointed out that “they [the templates] were very differ- 
ent in terms of we had moved a lot further than their main template.” She 
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also expressed her delight in having these kinds of meetings, which she had 
prompted, observing “the very positive thing about that was we had a 
forum to exchange ideas and I’m always up for that.” From Valerie’s 
understanding of Margaret’s position, that Margaret herself commented on 
the differences and stated her interest in open forums indicated that she too 
was expecting continued collaboration with Kevin and Greg on this matter. 

Kevin’s recollection of the meetings resembled Margaret’s and Valerie’s 
in its focus on the difference between the templates. However, he appeared 
to adopt a more critical view: 


I sort of explained my ideas and heard what they were thinking and, 
you know. ... I just came away thinking their ideas were sound ba- 
sically, but they were getting very very bogged down in details. And 
I just thought their basic model, as they were presenting it, wasn’t 
workable, given the FEP format. 


When I asked Kevin if he had communicated these concerns to Margaret 
and Valerie, he replied, “I sort of remember raising a few of my concerns 
about the complexity of the model. I think they nodded and agreed and, 
you know, it was a fairly loose kind of meeting over a coffee.” Kevin’s view 
of their model as complex, and his impression that the meetings went fine, 
would appear to be in line with Greg’s assessment of what went on. Here is 
how Greg described the initial meeting: 


We had a little meeting, we sat down and we told them what we were 
thinking about and they showed us what they were thinking about. 
And we, you know, we told them that we thought their thing was too 
complicated and not really practical in a way we needed to be at this 
moment in time. ... It was very congenial. They reacted fine and 
I think they agreed. It was fine. We kind of thought that we’re all just 
thinking about the same kind of thing, that we’re all in the same 
committee. 


Even though Greg acknowledged that they were all thinking along the same 
lines, he and Kevin went ahead and introduced a new template in the 
general meeting without any subsequent meetings with Margaret and 
Valerie. Greg and Kevin attributed their actions in part to the positions they 
held “as heads of the committee,’ and the associated “pressure,” as Kevin 
put it, “to get some results, to justify their position or whatever.” ‘They were 
also motivated by their realization that both models were far too complex, 
which resulted in a meeting one weekend over coffee “to bang out what we 
thought was a much simpler and more realistic plan ... a very pared down 
version, that incorporated elements of both [templates].” As Kevin pointed 
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out, this plan “offered a real way forward, to move from just talking about it 
and all the theory... it was a practical step forward, we could actually get 
down to make some materials.” Consequently, as Greg recounted, “we kind 
of worked it [the template] up into kind of a slick colorful diagram in the 
computer and decided at the next general meeting just to hand out copies.” 


Phase 2: ELC General Meeting 


As mentioned earlier, coordinators of the research project committees usu- 
ally give a progress report in the general meetings. In this meeting, Greg 
introduced the new template that some members of FEP had been working 
on. It is appropriate to first consider how Greg represented his intention in 
giving this report, and the way in which he believed that he expressed 
himself. 


Greg: Intention Expression 
To introduce it ... to show the I stood up and I introduced it, 
rest of the ELC what we were and I said, “This is something 
thinking about, particularly the that Margaret and Valerie have 
people that teach first-year Eng- —> been thinking about and Kevin 
lish ... to represent it as sort of and I... ” I’m 100% sure I 
work to date on something we, mentioned them by name in the 
the four of us, had been think- meeting. I basically said some- 
ing about, and this is the point thing to the effect that Kevin 
we'd sort of come to. and I were working on and col- 
laborating with Valerie and 
Margaret. 


This representation concurs with what Kevin noticed in the meeting: 
Kevin: Observation/Perception 


We mentioned some FEP everyday business, then Greg said, “This is the 
new template for the FEP materials that we’ve been working on,” and he 
mentioned Valerie and Margaret by name, I’m certain. .. . | can’t remember 
the exact phrase, I think he said, “It’s been something we’ve been working 
on or Valerie and Margaret have been working on.” 


It appears that what was intended by Greg during the meeting was 
interpreted in a very discordant way by Margaret and Valerie. Margaret’s 
observations and interpretations are as follows: 
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Margaret: Observation/Perception 


Shortly thereafter we had a gen- 
eral meeting and so what hap- 
pened was Greg offers to the 
whole ELC present at that meet- 
ing a copy of a colored template. 
Actually, what he says I don’t 
exactly know, honestly. 


Interpretation 


And Valerie and I were quite shocked 
because we had never had another 
meeting yet about how to put these 
templates together, and so this tem- 
plate was being offered as work of this 
committee but it wasn’t work of this 
committee. It was work of two people 
and then it was looking like ours, 
Valerie and I’s sort of version, and it 
was misrepresented, I think. 

But in essence Valerie and I interpret- 
ed it as such that, first of all, the tem- 
plate idea that they presented wasn't 
theirs and, they didn’t explicitly say this 
is something that has been first devel- 
oped by Margaret and Valerie primar- 
ily and we’re now working on further 
developing within the committee. 


Margaret's interpretations of events reflect her serious concern with issues 
related to the nature of collaborative research, recognition of work, and own- 
ership of work. Valerie’s understanding of events highlights similar concerns. 


Valerie: Observation/Perception 


As far as I remember, he said 
this is a model that Kevin and I 
either have been working on or 
have developed along with or 
helped by Margaret and Val- 
erie—well, that’s my _ recollec- 
tion. And he handed out a 
sheet that had a diagram on it. 


Interpretation 


As far as I understood it, it was his and 
Kevin’s work primarily and that Mar- 
garet and I had been helping them 
with this template ... we had never 
talked about the idea of presenting it 
even to the FEP committee, never 
mind the whole ELC, because it wasn’t 
close to being finished. And so it came 
as a huge shock. I was amazed because 
it felt to me that they were claiming 
something we had done as their work. 
The way it was presented, the fact that 
we weren't asked to contribute in the 
meeting, we were no part of that 
model except for a passing reference 
to maybe having worked on it. 
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It is clear that both Margaret’s and Valerie’s interpretations of what had 
transpired in the meeting were similar. This consensus seemed especially 
important to Margaret, who pointed out, “I felt quite confident that my 
interpretation was correct because Valerie felt the same way. If it was just 
me, that’s a different point, I think, because individual interpretations can 
be very subjective.” This common attitude no doubt had an influence on 
how Margaret chose to deal with this conflict. 


Phase 3: Margaret’s Memo to the ELC 


There was a period of apparent calm for a couple of days after the meeting, 
until the following Monday, when all members of the ELC received in their 
mailboxes a memo from Margaret. She decided to address the memo to 
everyone for several reasons. The first stems from her experience of work- 
ing in the ELC. She felt that there were no clearly articulated procedures in 
place detailing what to do in the event of a grievance. As she put it, “What 
am I supposed to do? Who am I supposed to talk to? You know, I think 
having been here and seen how the communication works, it wasn’t clear. 
And it wasn’t clear also anything would happen if I just go to one person.” 
In addition, the issues of recognition of work done and ownership were 
matters that Margaret believed concerned all members of the ELC: 


I thought direct is the best because I needed to know where people 
stand on this issue of who owns what because I think it’s important. 
And, you know, it may be subjective but I really think it’s important for 
not only the FEP committee but for people in general. .. . So I decided 
to write a memo because I thought it was a broader issue, that this sort 
of “whose work is what” and “who’s recognized for what” is a broader 
issue. ... I think there are a lot of people doing work who are not 
recognized and I’m not talking about star-spangled banners. 

I think the make-up of the committees, the members are different, 
but in essence the dynamics that happen are the same I think. And so 
I think these sorts of things that come up are very useful for other 
committees. And so I was hoping that would help other committees as _ 
well ... and it took me a long time to sort of rationalize why this is a 
good thing to do and for the reason ... that it might be better for the 
wider vision of what’s happening in the department. 


The actual wording of Margaret’s memo, written much closer to the time of 
the event, conveys her frustration and disappointment. A copy of Marga- 
ret’s memo is reproduced in Figure 2.° 
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INTEROFFICE MEMORANDUM 


TO: FEP MEMBERS 

FROM: MARGARET 

SUBJECT: FEP ANNOUNCEMENT IN GENERAL MEETING 
Ce ELC STAFF 


Concerning the FEP Project Announcements in Thursday’s ELC general meeting, there are 
working ethics within the group that are unprofessional and have lead meto the decision to 
discontinue my work with this group. 


Specifically, I was working on something within FEP that was made collaborative. I 
expected the collaboration to continue until a finished product was obtained. Instead, the 
model that was presented at the ELC meeting was not (in my mind) a finished product. 
Therefore, it was very surprising for me to see it being presented as such. Also, it seemed to 
be presented as primarily someone else’s work. The expectations of a collaborative project 
were clearly different. As a result, my trust in the collaborative process has been 
undermined. I hope to work further on curriculum development in another form at this 
university. 





Sincerely, 
Margaret 





Figure 2. Margaret’s Memo to the ELC. 


Valerie, who was still in her first semester at the university, explained that 
although Margaret wanted to write a memo, she didn’t commit herself to 
any action. As for her reaction to Margaret’s memo, she commented, 


She signed the memo from Margaret and she meant it from Margaret. 
While I definitely was involved in the situation, that was not my de- 
finitive response to it. Had I written a memo, I would have given it to 
Greg and Kevin first and I would have worded it differently. I thought 
some of her phrases weren't phrases that I would have used, but 
I thought on the whole she did express a lot of the issues that we shared. 


The way in which Margaret expressed herself, and the manner in which she 
did it, shocked Kevin and Greg. Kevin’s impression was that “the tone of 
the memo was pretty strident, pretty hysterical. ... We were accused of 
‘unethical’ and ‘unprofessional’ practice.” He further exclaimed, “I was 
pretty flabbergasted, I was totally gob-smacked, if I can use that word.... 
Unethical and unprofessional—there’s not too much left once you've been 
publicly accused of that.” 

Greg’s understanding of the essence of the memo was that Margaret was 
basically “stating that the heads of the committee, and I’m paraphrasing, 
stole her idea, the idea that she and Valerie had worked on and that we 
were unprofessional and unethical and that she couldn’t continue to work 
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on the committee for those reasons.” Though the gist of the memo was 
condemning, Greg appeared more upset with the way Margaret had gone 
about trying to deal with the conflict than with any actual problem that 
there may have been: 


I was furious, I was very, very angry. Particularly I wasn’t angry that a 
miscommunication had occurred. I would be perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss with someone had they said, “Hey you’re out of line, we worked 
on that too, before you went ahead and said this is what we’ve done 
you need to clear it with the other people.” It was absolutely the 
manner in which she dealt with it was the issue ... the fact that she 
made these very disparaging, very strong condemnations of us, strong 
indictments and made them public without ever having tried to con- 
sider any other means. 


At Greg’s behest, the four met at lunchtime on the same day that Margaret’s 
memo was distributed. As a result of this meeting, they agreed to issue a 
second, coauthored memo to all members of the ELC to clarify what had 
happened. What took place during this meeting is described next. 


Phase 4: Follow-up Memo to the ELC 


Greg directly approached Margaret after reading her memo and requested 
that they all meet and talk as soon as possible. Following a fiery start to the 
meeting, principally between Greg and Margaret, Kevin observed, “Even- 
tually those guys calmed down a bit and so we agreed to issue a joint 
memo.” Greg in particular expressed concern about being able to “repair 
such a damaging thing,” noting that “it’s very difficult to un-ring a bell.” He 
nonetheless demanded a public retraction and, in doing so, provided the 
impetus for the drafting of a memo that Valerie offered to put together. 

During the meeting, a first draft of the memo was written. As Valerie 
pointed out, “before it was sent to everyone, I sent it to Greg, Kevin and 
Margaret individually and got their comments on it. After it had the group’s 
approval, at least ostensibly the group’s approval, it was sent out to the 
ELC—one day after Margaret’s first memo was distributed.” A copy of this 
memo is shown in Figure 3. 

Both Valerie and Kevin referred to the memo as a Clarification, with 
Kevin elaborating that “the compromise reached was that Greg and I ex- 
plained that we hadn’t meant to claim sole credit for the model and Mar- 
garet admitted that the way she had gone about her complaint was 
“questionable.” Margaret expressed her understanding of the memo in 
more general terms: 
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To: The members of the ELC 


The aim of this memo is to clarify several issues that have arisen as a result of the handing 
out of the new FEP model at the ELC meeting. These issues have to do with recognition of 
work and collaboration. 


When the new model was presented at the ELC meeting, it was done so in a way that made 
both Margaret and Valerie feel surprised and hurt. Margaret and Valerie felt as if Greg and 
Kevin were claiming the model as their work, and Margaret and Valerie’s design was not 
recognized. Margaret and Valerie also felt that this was the understanding of most of the ELC 
members. Later discussion with Greg and Kevin explained that this was not their intention; 
that they had meant to credit all involved equally and present the model as a collaborative 
exercise. They had never meant it to be regarded as otherwise. 


The other objection that Margaret and Valerie had to the presenting of the model was that it is 
still a work in progress and that as such it should not have been presented without further 
communication between all involved. Greg and Kevin explained later that the presentation 
was meant to represent a stage in the process and that they felt that this was clear. 





Margaret acknowledged that the timing and manner of her response to this was questionable. 


Greg and Kevin expressed their regret that feelings had been hurt and that the “ownership” of 
the model had ever been felt to be in question. 


All agreed that this underlines the need for greater communication, as well as the need to 
clarify the idea of “ownership” of the work that we all do within the collaborative structure of 
the ELC. 








Margaret, Valerie, Greg, Kevin 


Figure 3. Follow-Up Memo to the ELC. 


It was basically stating what people were thinking. And I thought it 
was quite fair, the interpretation, for example, how we interpreted 
their statements in the general meeting and stuff like that. I think what 
she [Valerie] wrote was fair. It wasn’t too much “oh we’re so sorry” and 
it wasn’t too much “Greg and Kevin are in the wrong.” It was really a 
problem that we have and this is how we were thinking, that’s really 
what it was about. And there was a bit more on the side that maybe we 
could have thought about it a bit more—how we responded. 


Margaret seems to conclude that the end result was fair. This view does not, 
however, seem to be the case for Greg. He mentioned on one occasion his 
unhappiness with Margaret’s refusal to apologize but said, “I backed off that 
just for the sake of harmony.” As for the wording of the first draft, he noted, 


I thought it was unacceptable because it basically said something to the 
effect that Greg and Kevin recognize that they were insensitive and 
did not “whatever,” but there was nothing in there saying that 
Margaret acted too hastily and should have handled the problem ina 
different way. And I said I wanted something in there about that. So 
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she included something, it was vague, it didn’t express any regret or 
anything. It just said something like “it may have been possible to do 
something in a different way,” you know, something very non- 
committal and vague. I wasn’t completely satisfied with it, but I just 
wanted the issue to be done with. 


However, it soon became apparent that the issue was far from over. One 
member of the ELC thought it was an appropriate time to air some personal 
concerns related to what Margaret had voiced in her first memo and what 
the four had written in the follow-up memo. 


Phase 5: Lynne’s Memo to the ELC 


On the same day that the follow-up memo was distributed to all members of 
the ELC, Lynne responded to it with her own memo. In it, Lynne essentially 
articulated concerns about “group dynamics, especially the issue of major- 
ity/minority speak.” She referred to the dominance of “White, Anglo men” 
as heads of the research groups and the impact that this had on how 
members of the research groups functioned and communicated with each 
other: 


Because my primary research interest is in gendered language, I have 
acquired a lot of information on this topic. Although gender is not the 
only topic facing the groups we are in, the fact that the ELC is pri- 
marily male and all but one of the research groups are headed by 
White, Anglo men, the “speak” that tends to be recognized in public 
discussion and in memos like this is only that of White, Anglo men. As 
was pointed out in the memo, “surprised and hurt” feelings were 
coming from Margaret and Valerie and Greg and Kevin expressed 
“regret” because of a miscommunication. This points to a communi- 
cation problem that may not necessarily be only a gender issue, but 
certainly has some of its origin in that fact. 


Margaret felt that Lynne’s response vindicated her initial strategy of open- 
ing up the conflict to all members of the ELC. In fact, Margaret believed 
that her own actions were “sort of like preventative conflict management” 
in that this incident would enable others within the ELC to “recognize 
possible conflict in their own committees and talk about it before it even 
happens.” Unlike Lynne, though, she did not seem to focus on the issue of 
gender in the conflict. 

Valerie, meanwhile, seemed to interpret Lynne’s memo as a general 
statement “about the sending of a memo and the airing of views” rather 
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than anything specific about the FEP committee. She further stated, 
“T don’t think it [gender] had anything to do with it. I don’t think Greg and 
Kevin were attacking us as women. I think Margaret reacted so strongly 
because we had a lot invested in the work that we had done.” Likewise, 
Kevin’s perspective was that “the whole thing of gender, it doesn’t seem an 
issue here.” 

Greg’s reaction to Lynne’s memo was more fervent: “Ludicrous ... 
I thought she had no idea what is happening on our committee. I thought it 
was idiotic for her to think that she could comment on it. People all thought 
it was ridiculous.” Greg further speculated that Lynne’s memo “is all based 
on gender language and gender issues and everybody knows she’s so hot 
for that topic ... that she’s looking for any opportunity to jump on that 
bandwagon and misconstrue something.” Kate, who was a member of the 
same research group as Lynne, offered another perspective. She believed 
that “it [group dynamics] is a healthy issue to address.” Yet, she noted, “it 
was brought up in a very confrontational and aggressive manner.” 


DISCUSSION 


In this section, I first discuss certain assumptions that seem to have con- 
tributed to the emergence and development of this conflict and that influ- 
enced the strategies that were adopted in trying to resolve it. I then 
consider the outcomes of this conflict in terms of its negative and positive 
effects. 


DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS 


This case appears to have largely originated from three divergent assump- 
tions held by those involved in the conflict. The assumptions concerned the 
overall nature of a collaborative research project with respect to issues of 
ownership, recognition of work done, and roles and responsibilities of 
project coordinators. 

Margaret, in her memo announcing her resignation from the FEP com- 
mittee because of “unprofessional working ethics,” referred to different 
expectations of the research project by noting that her “trust in the col- 
laborative process has been undermined.” She had “expected the collab- 
oration to continue until a finished product was obtained.” As she 
mentioned in an interview, in this setting, “you can’t be an academic, a 
researcher in your ivory tower. ... If you’re in education, you have to be 
collaborative in some ways unless you're a linguist doing whatever.” Clearly, 
in Margaret’s eyes, members of a committee working on an ongoing cur- 
riculum renewal project should not be off doing individual pieces of 
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research. It appears as if Margaret fully expected that Greg and Kevin, 
irrespective of their empowering roles as joint coordinators, would fully 
collaborate with them on developing the template. 

During an interview, Margaret also emphasized the frustration she felt 
because 


it wasn’t ever clear “who owns what” when I came here. No one ever 
said, “OK, everything you do now is for FEP; you can’t put your name 
on it; we’re not going to say who did it; it’s just FEP stuff.” Now, now if 
that was clear I wouldn't have a problem. 


For Margaret, the question of ownership seemed to be an important issue 
that was not sufficiently clarified in the context of working on a collaborative 
research project. 

Valerie also expressed concerns about working more collaboratively and 
recognizing people’s efforts appropriately. She seemed to differ, though, in 
her understanding of the FEP project. Valerie felt that she, as well as Mar- 
garet, “were both aware that FEP is something you contribute to. It’s 
something that clearly is going into an institution and it’s going to be 
shared, changed, developed by other people.” Valerie did not appear to be 
concerned about ownership to the degree that Margaret did; rather, as she 
acknowledged, “that’s the system we work in.” However, she expressed her 
surprise “in seeing something presented at a meeting that you had worked 
on, and you didn’t seem to be getting any credit and somebody else did 
seem to get all the credit.” 

The viewpoints of Margaret and Valerie, though differing in emphasis, 
conveyed a sense of how people may interpret events in a manner contrary 
to what was originally intended. This observation does not necessarily ex- 
onerate Greg from his role in the conflict; rather, it highlights the need to 
avoid assuming that people who come from very different backgrounds will 
necessarily understand and concur with each other on what is happening in 
a particular context. 

For Chris, one of the longest serving members of the ELC, the desig- 
nated context—a research report in a general meeting—evoked certain 
beliefs about what was happening. His understanding seems to illustrate the 
taken-for-granted assumptions that some members of the ELC may or may 
not hold: 


It was my impression that the coordinators were certainly not saying 
this is our idea. ... This was in the context of a report by FEP of what 
has been happening, and it was a report that we have adopted this 
template and we are going to be modifying things. 
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Richard, also a member of the FEP committee, offered a different perspec- 
tive: 


In the meeting when Greg handed out these colored diagrams, this 
new template, I didn’t know that anyone had been working on it 
before and so it definitely did come across as something he had done, 
so I thought. Without him saying this is something that “somebody 
else” has done, or “we” have done, maybe he used the word “we,” 
maybe he didn’t, but you’re not sensitive enough to those kinds of 
things. ... I think if Greg stands up and says “we,” most people will be 
thinking Greg and Kevin. 


These contrasting views indicate how people may attend to and interpret 
events differently, depending on the assumptions that they may make. 
Whereas Chris appeared to disassociate Greg from the work he presented, 
Richard seemed to associate the work more directly with Greg and Kevin. 

Chris attributed much of this conflict to a second assumption: people 
“not recognizing what a collaborative research project is.” The notion that 
everyone knows what a collaborative research project is and how it operates 
within the context of the ELC—without it being clearly articulated—seemed 
to be an erroneous one. The issue of ownership was particularly important 
to Margaret, and she felt that it had not been sufficiently clarified. However, 
others held a common assumption about the irrelevance of ownership when 
working on a collaborative project. Chris believed that in such a project, “all 
members of the group share ownership of the intellectual property rights of 
anything that is there.” Ian referred to this assumption as akin to “common 
sense,” in that 


we develop so many materials that most of the stuff you do is built on 
the work of other people, so I don’t know how anyone can start copy- 
righting bits of material anyway. ... I’m saying they were a little bit 
overly sensitive and perhaps don’t appreciate the culture of the place 
they work in, where people do just make a lot of materials and they 
move on and it’s there for everyone to use. 


Greg and Kevin assumed that their colleagues on the FEP committee held 
similar beliefs about the irrelevance of ownership in a collaborative research 
project and thus understood their roles as coordinators of the project. Ian 
commented on this assumption by inferring that “probably Greg, or who- 
ever, never said ‘this is our job, this is what we do’; and if we say this we 
don’t mean that because, you know, they’ve been working here for so long.” 

Greg and Kevin both seemed to attribute their actions more to their 
legitimate roles as joint coordinators than their roles as collaborative 
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Table 2. Differing Assumptions Concerning a Collaborative Research Project 





Margaret, Valerie, and others: 
Greg, Kevin, and others: Assumptions Assumptions 





Ownership is not an important issue. Ownership is an important issue. 
Coordinators speak as representatives Individual committee members need 
of the committee. public recognition. 

Coordinators are empowered to make — Coordinators are expected to fully 
decisions independent of committee collaborate before making decisions. 
members. 





colleagues. Greg noted, “because we are the heads of the committee, and 
it’s not a completely democratic committee anymore, I think we are em- 
powered to stand up and give a progress report.” Kevin’s identity as a joint 
coordinator of the project also seemed important to him. He acknowledged 
that “a little bit of pressure as head of FEP” was what motivated him to pare 
down the template with Greg so that they could move forward in a practical 
way and therefore “show whoever that things were moving along.” It 
should be noted that Greg and Kevin had worked on the FEP for several 
years and had invested enormous time and effort into it; yet, they still 
seemed to see their role as “to advance the plan that is in place.” 

It seems clear that the varying assumptions held about the nature of 
collaborative research contributed to the emergence of this conflict. These 
assumptions are summarized in Table 2. 

The degree to which individuals or groups within the ELC hold par- 
ticular assumptions will be tempered not only by their experiences prior to 
coming to the ELC but also by their experiences of working within this 
particular organization. 

In making decisions, Greg and Kevin seemed to draw on their under- 
standing of how things had progressed over the years, a sense of what was 
needed to develop the project, and their experience in their official roles. It 
is interesting that organizational changes introduced earlier in the year had 
formalized project coordinator positions, providing more compensation 
and greater legitimacy. Greg noted how these changes had affected the 
work dynamics: 


Because we went from this sort of de facto leadership and democratic 
environment to a more specified power structure ... because I was 
kind of used to being able to do whatever I wanted in terms of the 
project, I guess I wasn’t as inclusive enough as.I could have been. ... 
I felt less bothered to tell everybody what I was doing because in the 
past I never felt like anybody really wanted to know or didn’t really 
care. 
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Greg’s experience of informally coordinating the project the past few years 
with little input from his colleagues seemed to have resulted in a tendency 
to be less collaborative and more independent. Kevin was also affected by 
this experience, but to a lesser degree. 


DIFFERENT STRATEGIES 


Margaret’s experience of working in the ELC and on the FEP committee for 
the previous year and a half also influenced her behavior, particularly the 
strategy she chose in dealing with this conflict. As detailed earlier, Margaret 
felt that there were no clearly articulated procedures in place about how to 
address concerns. To her, recognition of work, especially “who owns what,” 
was a major concern that necessitated more than “just going to a place, 
shutting the door, sitting on a sofa, explaining what happened, leaving, and 
that’s it.” Valerie concurred that “she’s [Margaret] worked here longer than 
I have and she has a year’s more history with Greg and Kevin ... and 
I suspect that Margaret, well I know, that she felt sometimes that her com- 
ments weren’t taken on board in the past.” This observation is useful in 
interpreting Margaret’s response in a cumulative light, which Valerie be- 
lieved to be the “difference in the act and the medium of complaint.” 

Although Valerie appreciated Margaret's position, she and the others 
involved in this conflict appeared to hold vastly different assumptions about 
the manner in which it should be resolved. Valerie felt, in this instance, that 
“we should have directly notified them [Greg and Kevin] and waited for 
their response. She added, “If we’re not satisfied with that, then we are 
going to moan to the whole of the ELC.” Kevin stated, “It’s just common 
sense that if you have a grievance, go and see the person you're aggrieved 
with.” Greg concurred: “All they have to do is knock on my door”; if anyone 
had a problem with him, he was “willing to meet them more than halfway.” 
Lynne, however, advocated addressing communication and group dynamic 
problems caused by “White, Anglo men” who were heads “of all but one of 
the research groups.” 

These varied perspectives held by the main protagonists are important to 
examine. First, they exemplify that there is very little agreement on how to 
go about solving a problem. Second, they provide an insight into the strat- 
egies that people adopt in dealing not only with the initial stage of a conflict 
but also with the various stages of its escalation. For example, Margaret's 
choice to write a public memo announcing her resignation from the com- 
mittee to protest unprofessional work ethics before considering any other 
options reflects a competitive stance. Although there were no clearly ar- 
ticulated procedures in place informing her of available recourse, she 
showed scant regard for the reputation of two colleagues within the ELG. 
Kevin noted this lack of concern: “It seemed as if she wanted to expose us 
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for the rotters that we were. And she wanted everyone to know; she wasn’t 
bothered what that did to our relationships or what that did to our standing 
int ther BG.” 

There were mixed reactions to Margarets memo from members 
of the ELC not directly involved in this conflict. Lynne, in her memo to 
all members of the ELC, supported Margaret’s strategy. Richard’s 
reaction to Margaret’s memo, however, was one of surprise; he respected 
Margaret but found her response “quite ill-tempered, too strong, 
and to everyone!” He alluded to the distinction previously mentioned 
about the difference between the original act and the mode of complaint. As 
he put it, 


Greg started it, I suppose. But no way did he deserve that sort of 
reaction. And whether he started it by being just sort of blasé about 
acknowledging people’s work or whether he wanted to steal Marga- 
ret’s ideas—I don’t think in any way he wanted to steal Margaret’s 
ideas—he didn’t deserve that. 


When the four involved in this conflict met and agreed to: draft a 
second memo clarifying what had happened, Margaret was still quite ad- 
amant that what she had done was correct on the grounds that she “felt 
everybody had a right to know.” Greg, despite his dissatisfaction with the 
“noncommittal and vague” wording in the memo, reluctantly accepted 
Margaret’s “refusal to apologize,” declaring that he wanted the matter to be 
over with. 

Whereas Margaret was still adopting a primarily competitive style in 
which she continued to assert her own position, Greg adopted a more 
compromising manner. Through this choice, Greg provided the impetus to 
move toward some sort of reconciliation. Even though the conflict even- 
tually subsided, it had significant and lingering effects of both a negative 
and positive nature. 


NEGATIVE OUTCOMES 


Although Valerie affirmed that this conflict had not affected her product- 
ivity or her ability to work with certain people, she did believe that a 
stressful situation like this “changes the way you relate to each other’; she 
stated that even if matters improve, “there can be no going back to where 
you were before.” 

Greg concurred and then mentioned two other negative consequences of 
this conflict: a decrease in his motivation to do things on the project and a 
feeling that this incident had set a bad precedent. He feared that the 
strategy taken by Margaret would encourage “the idea that if you have a 
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problem you publicize it, as opposed to knocking on someone’s door and 
saying, ‘Hey, listen, I’m irritated by what you did.” In fact, Greg stated that 
Margaret's memo—informing all ELC members of the conflict—was the 
first time that someone had used this kind of strategy. Lynne, as discussed 
earlier, had followed suit to show her support for Margaret and, at the 
same time, aired some of her own concerns. Kevin claimed that Margaret's 
memo “really sort of marked the start of the season of conflict, if you like.” 
Here he seems to be referring to several other conflicts in which people had 
made public allegations against colleagues without adhering to “any due 
process beforehand,” such as “going to see the person you're aggrieved 
with.” 


POSITIVE OUTCOMES 


Although Margaret did not mention any negative outcomes of this conflict, 
she did highlight certain positive results. She was pleased with how the 
weekly project committee meetings changed, saying that “the way Greg 
conducts them is quite different. It’s more discussion oriented; it’s not one 
person, and the language has changed; the framework of the meetings has 
changed.” Valerie affirmed that “there are good things happening. I think 
people are trying to communicate more and they’re more aware of being 
open and working forward as a group.” 

In fact, Greg felt that this conflict had taught him “how to deal with 
people and make sure they are included and feel validated. And that’s a big 
thing and that’s something I didn’t consider before.’ Richard, a member of 
the FEP committee not involved in this conflict, confirmed this positive 
outcome by observing that “Greg has become a bit more of a considerate 
manager.” In addition, Greg seemed to have gained the understanding that 
Margaret and Valerie “did have a lot invested in that idea, even if it wasn’t 
their idea from the beginning.” He also admitted to the “rashness” of what 
he and Kevin did and that they “shouldn’t have represented it as the state of 
that idea without asking them [Margaret and Valerie] first if they agreed.” 
These realizations led him to conjecture that “maybe it [the conflict] had to 
happen.” 

Ian offered another important perspective on this conflict. He attributed 
the conflict to the rapid expansion of the ELC: “It’s grown so 
much—assumptions and things—people just miss them because 
they’re new.” He pointed out that as the number of staff increases, 
there is a greater need to articulate some assumed understandings. Such 
clarification would enable members of the ELC who do not share these 
same assumptions to more fully appreciate “the culture of the place they 
work in.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In this article, I have presented an example of a conflict in an educational 
workplace setting. Although it is a unique conflict within a specific setting, 
the analysis reveals certain contributing factors that may apply to other 
similarly situated conflicts. First, misunderstandings arose because of cer- 
tain assumptions about a shared common reality, and unconscious expect- 
ations related to one’s own cultural group or identity (Kimmel, 2000). 
Second, these assumptions played significant roles in contributing to both 
the emergence of the conflict and its escalation. Third, aspects of commu- 
nication—expression, perception, and interpretation—based on erroneous 
assumptions of shared cultural knowledge resulted in intended meanings 
being missed or misconstrued because that meaning lay outside the realm 
of shared knowledge. 

Institutions like the ELC that endorse an underlying ideology of cultural 
pluralism need to focus attention on facilitating constructive orientations to 
conflict management. This approach requires formalizing a system of con- 
flict management within an organization. This system must first attend to 
the requisite knowledge base and skills of individuals, especially given that 
“ignorance of conflicting interests and values” and “skills deficits” are 
among the root causes of conflict (Slaikeu & Hasson, 1998,p. 6). Hence, the 
focus should be on (1) increasing people’s awareness of the diversity of 
interests, values, and accompanying identities that their colleagues may 
hold in various contexts within the workplace setting, and (2) equipping 
individuals with the skills necessary to manage and even resolve conflict. 

In addition to addressing the needs of individuals, organizations have a 
responsibility to institutionalize practices conducive to the constructive 
management of conflict. Organizations that are effective in encouraging 
people to pursue their differences in a cooperative manner typically (1) 
acknowledge that conflict is inevitable and encourage individuals to voice 
concerns early; (2) encourage resolution of the conflict at the lowest level; 
(3) integrate a collaborative approach to problem-solving into the organ- 
ization; and (4) provide multiple options for addressing problems and 
multiple access points (Society of Professionals in Dispute Resolutions, 
2000, pp. 2-5). 

The provision of a range of viable options for individuals to choose from in 
dealing with conflict is one way of encouraging more cooperative processes, 
particularly among people from different backgrounds. By articulating a 
range of strategies, there may well be less temptation to assume that there are 
universal solutions—for example, directly confronting someone in person— 
that can be applied to every situation (Cohen, 1993). Furthermore, by spe- 
cifying and implementing various options that individuals have recourse to, it 
is hoped that the need for individuals to choose their own strategies for 
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dealing with conflicts may be reduced. These prescribed options are of par- 
ticular importance given that, as shown in the conflict presented in this article, 
individual initiatives can result in merely escalating the conflict. 

Given the range of intercultural settings in our new millennium and the 
reality that the majority of people in such settings—like those in the ELC— 
have had little or no training in constructively managing conflict, the po- 
tential for conflict to contribute to the growth of individuals and groups has 
not been properly understood. However, it is possible to mitigate the ten- 
dency of individuals to assume that people, despite having different back- 
grounds, will nonetheless understand and concur with each other on what 
is happening in a particular context. It is also possible to increase awareness 
that the mere intelligibility of spoken or written language does not neces- 
sarily lead to effective communication. Furthermore, it is possible to equip 
people with the requisite knowledge and skills for becoming more mindful 
in dealing with others and to provide them with institutional support for 
guiding and encouraging cooperative work. The more conversant we, our 
colleagues, our students, and our organizations are with the practices in- 
volved in the field of conflict management, the more likely we are to realize 
more positive outcomes whenever conflict arises. 


Notes 


1 It appears that much of the research related to native English language teachers focuses 
on looking at conflict from a native speaker/non-native speaker dimension. This focus tends to 
highlight concerns emanating from either varying degrees of language-related competencies 
that result in miscommunication, or conflicts related to the underlying ideologies of English as 
an international language. Although these are extremely important and related concerns, they 
are beyond the scope of this study. 

2 The case presented in this article is about one of these research projects. When this 
study was undertaken, there were five projects: the first-year English proficiency project; the 
basic skills project; the self-access center project; the Internet project; and the testing project. 
With the exception of the testing project, which ultimately aims to measure student’s global 
English proficiency, the other four projects are primarily concerned with developing, field 
testing, and editing a range of materials that, in keeping with the longer term goal of indi- 
vidualizing the curriculum, are designed to include optional activities that build in greater 
opportunities for student choice. Teachers typically choose a research project they that are 
interested in upon commencement of their employment, with most remaining with that one 
project for the duration of their time in the ELC. 

3 To provide some uniformity to the interview process, all participants were asked the 
same subset of semistructured questions before moving on, as appropriate, to the structured 
component of the interview. 

4 Examples of the types of questions asked concerning events leading up to the emergence 
of the conflict: 

i) Speaker/author 
a) What did you intend to communicate/express? 

b) How did you express it? 
c) Why did you express it in this way? What was the motive/reason? 
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ii) Receiver/observer: 
a) What did you observe/perceive? 
b) How did you interpret it? 

5 Examples of the types of questions to be asked concerning the actualization or expres- 
sion of conflict: 

i) The participant/s who initially expressed the conflict: 

a) How did you express the conflict? 

b) Why did you express the conflict in this manner?, 

c) What do you want to get out of this conflict? Why did you get involved? 
ii) The participant/s to whom the conflict was directed: 

a) How was the conflict expressed to you? 

b) How did you interpret the way in which the conflict was expressed? 

c) How did you respond to what you interpreted? 

d) What effect did your response have on the development of the conflict? 
ii) The participant/s who observed the conflict: 

a) Why didn’t you get involved? 

b) How was the conflict expressed? 

c) How did you interpret the way in which the conflict was expressed? 

6 All original documents have been copied in like form, regardless of any typographical/ 
grammatical mistakes. Only the names (and any associated dates) of specific people, places, or 
events have been changed or omitted. 

7 For an example of a practicum that (1) details key conflict resolution strategies and 
methods and (2) provides opportunities to learn about and apply skills associated with col- 
laborative negotiation, see Raider and Coleman (1997). 
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Trends of School Effects on Student 
Achievement: Evidence from NLS:72, 
HSB:82, and NELS:92 


SPYROS KONSTANTOPOULOS 


Northwestern University 


The impact of schools on student achievement has been of great interest in school 
effects research the last four decades. This study examines trends of school effects on 
student achievement, employing three national probability samples of high school 
seniors: NLS:72, HSB:82, and NELS:92. Hierarchical linear models are used to 
imvestigate school effects. The findings reveal that the substantial proportion of the 
variation in student achievement lies within schools, not between schools. There is also 
considerable between-school variation in achievement, which becomes larger over 
time. Schools are more diverse and more segregated in the 1990s than in the 1970s. 
In addition, school characteristics such as school region, school socioeconomic status, 
and certain characteristics of the student body of the school, such as students’ daily 
attendance, students in college preparatory classes, and high school graduates en- 
rolled in colleges are important predictors of average student achievement. The school 
predictors explained consistently more than 50% of the variation in average student 
achievement across surveys. We also find considerable teacher heterogeneity in 
achievement within schools, which suggests important teacher effects on student 
achievement. Teacher heterogeneity in student achievement was larger than school 
heterogeneity, which may indicate that teacher effects have a relatively larger wmpact 
on mathematics and science student achievement than do school effects. 


A major goal of American education is to provide high-quality educational 
experiences and adequate educational preparation for all the groups that 
compose the national population. Many of the policies devised to meet this 
goal attempt to ensure that school materials and human resources are al- 
located equitably across schools. As a result, research about the impact of 
school characteristics on students’ academic performance is of great interest. 

The question of whether schools differ significantly in impacting stu- 
dents’ academic achievement is essential in education. Hence, identifying 
school factors that make schools more effective is crucial. Coleman and his 
colleagues (1966) were the first to study the association between school 
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inputs and student achievement using national probability samples of 
elementary and secondary students. In their pioneering work, Coleman et 
al. estimated education production functions in order to quantify the as- 
sociation between students’ academic performance in standardized tests 
and school and family input measures. One of the key findings of the 
Coleman report was that when the socioeconomic background of the stu- 
dents was held fixed, the differences among schools accounted “for only a 
small fraction of differences in pupil achievement” (Coleman et al., p. 21). 
In other words, variations in school characteristics were not closely asso- 
ciated with, and had hardly any effect on, variations in student achievement. 

The Coleman report generated a series of studies that were conducted to 
further assess the effects of school resources on academic achievement. It is 
noteworthy that for the last three decades, there have been disagreements 
among educational researchers, practitioners, and policymakers about the 
relative impact-importance of school characteristics on students’ academic 
achievement. The findings of numerous studies are mixed and inconclu- 
sive. Some researchers have concluded that there is little or no evidence of a 
relationship between school factors and student achievement (Hanushek, 
1986; 1989), whereas others reported that the impact of school factors on 
test scores may be substantial (Greenwald, Hedges, & Laine, 1996). 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


This study examines the impact of schools on student achievement (math- 
ematics, reading, and science) over time using national probability samples 
of high school seniors. Our objective is to determine whether schools “make 
a difference.” There are at least two ways to gauge school effects. ‘The first 
approach, which is typical in the school effects literature, is to identify the 
efficacy of certain school characteristics in predicting academic achievement 
via education production functions (Hanushek, 1986; Hedges, Laine, & 
Greenwald, 1994). The second approach of identifying school effects is to 
compute the variation of academic achievement between schools. This ap- 
proach involves the creation of the distribution of school-level achievement 
by computing the average achievement for each school. ‘The variance of this 
distribution indicates how much average achievement differs from school to 
school. A significant between-school variation in achievement is therefore 
an index of the impact of schools on student achievement. The advantage of 
this approach is that it does not need to identify and measure school char- 
acteristics. On the other hand, it does not single out specific school char- 
acteristics that make schools more or less effective. In this study, we 
employed both approaches. 
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Because individuals are nested within schools, school effects models are 
more appropriately described by multilevel models (Raudenbush & Bryk, 
2002). Consider the case in which students are nested within schools. This 
includes two levels of hierarchy: a within-school level and a between-school 
level. Conceptually, the first level involves a series of within-school regres- 
sions. The second level equation is a school-level regression. The variance 
of the error term at the first level indicates the between-student, with- 
in-school variation in achievement. The variance of the random school 
intercepts at the second level indicates the between-school variation in 
achievement. This study employed two-level hierarchical linear models 
(HLMs) to investigate school effects. Whenever teacher identifiers were 
available, we used three-level HLMs to examine teacher effects as well. Specif- 
ically, the three-level model decomposes the total variation in achievement into a 
between-student, within-teacher, within-school variance; a between-teacher, 
within-school variance; and a between-school variance. The between-teacher 
variation in this case suggests teacher effects separate from school effects. 

We investigated school effects on student academic achievement and de- 
termined how these effects changed over time from 1972 to 1992. We used 
data from three rich surveys spanning 20 years that queried nationally 
representative samples of high school seniors: the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS:72), High School and Beyond 
first follow-up from 1982 (HSB:82), and the 1992 second follow-up of the 
National Educational Longitudinal Study of the Eighth Grade Class of 1988 
(NELS:92). A unique characteristic of the NELS:92 sample was that the 
students were not only linked to schools but to teachers as well (in math- 
ematics and science). Hence, we were able to determine teacher effects and 
whether teachers or schools matter most. 


DEFINITION OF SCHOOL EFFECTS 


We use the term school effects to indicate the associations between school 
structural features (e.g., school sector) and resources (e.g., pupil-teacher 
ratio) and student achievement, while controlling for important student 
background characteristics (e.g., student socioeconomic status [SES]). The 
conceptual framework that guides the present study is based on the eco- 
nomic perspective of school effects research (Rumberger & Palardy, 2005). 
This framework’s empirical evidence has originated from education pro- 
duction function studies (Hanushek, 1986). We consider the associations 
between school factors and achievement as being strictly correlational, not 
causal. Given the observational nature of our data and the type of school 
effects we examine, it would be difficult to infer causality (Raudenbush & 
Wilms, 1995). In school effects research, academic achievement is modeled 
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as a function of school characteristics, controlling appropriately for student 
background. The school effects are estimated at the school level, where the 
adjusted for student background average school achievement is modeled as 
a function of school characteristics (Lee, 2000). 

This study examines what Raudenbush and Wilms (1995) called Type A 
school effects. The Type A effects incorporate a variety of school charac- 
teristics that are not necessarily restricted to the practice of the school staff. 
For example, school SES and school composition are attributes of a school. 
In contrast, pupil-teacher ratio or college prep classes may be viewed as 
school-specific treatment effects (Raudenbush & Wilms). Hence, Type A 
effects include different measures of school effects, so school-specific treat- 
ment effects are not easily detected. 

Some of the school characteristics we used indicated school context/ 
composition or structure. For example, school region, urbanization, and 
sector may be categorized as school structure, whereas school SES, minority 
concentration, daily attendance, dropout rates, and college attendance rates 
of high school graduates may be categorized as school context/composition. 
Other school factors indicated school resources (e.g., pupil teacher ratio), 
school organization/curriculum (e.g., college-prep classes, advanced place- 
ment courses), and length of academic year. School resources and school 
organization/curriculum characteristics are typically more likely to be 
viewed as school-specific treatment effects. All the school characteristics 
used in this study have been previously used in school effects research and 
in education production function studies as important correlates of school 
outputs such as student achievement (see Bryk, Lee, & Holland, 1993; Gard 

& Krueger, 1992; Coleman et al., 1966; D’Agostino, 2000; Lee, 2000). 

' Finally, we also defined school effects as the between-school variation in 
achievement. By using HLMs, we were able to compute what proportion of 
the total variation in achievement is between schools. This between-school 
variation provides a broad estimate of the importance of schools on student 
achievement. The use of school-level random effects has been previously 
advocated by some researchers to represent school effects (see Constant & 
Konstantopoulos, 2003; Raudenbush & Wilms, 1995). The variance of these 
school-specific random effects (typically intercepts) indicates school differ- 
ences in average achievement and shows that schools matter. 


RELATED LITERATURE 


In the very early stage of school effects research, studies examined the 
association between school inputs and outputs such as student achievement 
(Coleman et al., 1966). The main findings of these studies were the im- 
portance of family background characteristics, such as SES of the family, in 
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explaining variation in student achievement, and the relatively small impact 
of school characteristics on student achievement (see Mosteller & Moyni- 
han, 1972). The Coleman report in particular encouraged a considerable 
body of research that examined the usefulness of school factors in pre- 
dicting student achievement over the last 30 years. 

In the 1980s, methodological advances in the school effects research 
helped to more accurately assess the importance of school factors in pre- 
dicting student achievement. During this period, multilevel statistical mod- 
els were introduced and allowed the use of student characteristics and 
school factors at the appropriate level of analysis (Raudenbush & Bryk, 
1986). Specifically, the flexibility of multilevel models allowed for the use of 
student characteristics at the student level and the school factors at the 
school level. 


STUDENT BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Previous research has demonstrated the relation between student charac- 
teristics and student outcomes such as academic achievement. There is little 
disagreement over the existence of a positive association between family 
background and student achievement (Jencks et al., 1979). For example, 
the relationship between test scores and family SES characteristics is well 
replicated in the social sciences (Neff, 1938; White, 1982; White, Reynolds, 
Thomas, & Gitzlaff, 1993). The strength of the relationship between SES 
variables and achievement varies from study to study in part because re- 
searchers operationally define socioeconomic status in different ways, and 
this can affect the magnitude or strength of the association (White). Trad- 
itional measures of socioeconomic status include parental educational level 
and family economic resources (see Coleman, 1969; Konstantopoulos, 
Modi, & Hedges, 2001). In addition, other factors, such as parent’s occu- 
pation, family size, family structure, quality of housing, and household 
possessions, have been considered SES measures (White; White et al.). The 
importance of gender and race effects on student achievement has also 
been demonstrated (Hedges & Nowell, 1995, 1999). The student back- 
ground variables used in this study were student gender, race, and family 
SES. Family SES is a composite measure that was created by using infor- 
mation about parental educational attainment, occupation, and family in- 
come. 


SCHOOL VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 


The social composition of students in a school has also been found to in- 
fluence achievement. For example, school composition measured as per- 
cent of minority or disadvantaged students in the school is negatively 
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associated with achievement and accounts for a substantial amount of vari- 
ability in achievement (Bryk & Raudenbush, 1988). In particular, schools 
with higher proportions of minority and disadvantaged students have lower 
average achievement than other schools. Other school composition vari- 
ables such as school SES are also significantly associated with student 
achievement (Lee & Bryk, 1989). Higher SES schools have typically higher 
average achievement than lower SES schools. In addition, the effect of an- 
other potential compositional variable, such as the length of the school year, 
on achievement has also been studied. Specifically, the length of school year 
has been shown to have positive effects on learning (D’Agostino, 2000) and 
to provide positive returns in education (Card & Krueger, 1992). 

The usefulness of school structure has also been demonstrated. School 
structure variables, such as school location or urbanization and school sec- 
tor, are significantly related to student achievement. For example, Coleman 
and Hoffer (1987) found that, on average, students’ verbal and mathematics 
achievement growth in Catholic schools was higher than that in public 
schools. This sector effect holds even when student characteristics such as 
academic background, minority status, and SES were held constant (Bryk et 
al., 1993; Raudenbush & Bryk, 1989). 

There is a debate in the school effects literature about whether school 
resources are consistently important predictors of achievement. There is 
some evidence, however, that class size has a significant effect on student 
achievement and student dropout rates (Nye, Hedges, & Konstantopoulos, 
2000; Rumberger & Thomas, 2000). For example, a recent study on allo- 
cation of education resources such as class size demonstrated a positive 
relationship between small classes and academic achievement (Nye et al.). 
' In addition, pupil-teacher ratio, a proxy of class size, has been an important 
factor of successful preschool and school programs (Zigler & Styfco, 1994). 
In the present study, we measured class size as the average pupil-teacher 
ratio in a school. 


METHOD 


DATA 


Data from three major surveys conducted over the last 30 years were used 
in this study. All surveys tested nationally representative samples of high 
school students; that is, each survey used a stratified national probability 
sample of high school students. In all data sets, we used the 12th-grade 
samples, and thus we investigated the academic performance of high school 
seniors who participated in each survey. All variables used were comparable 
across data sets. Sampling weights, which permitted inferences about 
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specifically defined national populations (e.g., high school seniors), were 
provided. 

The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NLS:72) is a national probability sample of high school seniors designed to 
represent all 12th-graders enrolled in public or private American high 
schools in the spring of 1972. Of the 16,860 seniors, a sample of 15,800 
students who completed a 69-minute six-part battery measuring both verbal 
and nonverbal skills was used in the analyses. We used the NLS reading and 
mathematics test scores in this study. 

In the spring of 1980, two cohorts of 10th- and 12th-grade students 
enrolled in public and private schools were surveyed for the High School 
and Beyond study (HSB:80). The sophomores were resurveyed in 1982, 
when they were seniors (HSB:82). To maintain comparability with the other 
samples, we limited the 1982 sample to students still enrolled in school. We 
used data from the 1982 follow-up national probability sample of 26,216 
seniors. Students completed a 68-minute test battery similar in format to the 
battery used in NLS:72, but with slightly different content. We used the 
HSB reading, mathematics, and science test scores in this study. 

The National Educational Longitudinal Study of the Eighth Grade Class 
of 1988 (NELS:88) used a two-stage national probability sample of 24,599 
eighth graders enrolled in public and private schools in 1988. These stu- 
dents were followed for four years and were resurveyed in 1992, when they 
were high school seniors. Our sample consisted of 12,921 seniors of the 
second follow-up (1992). Students completed an 85-minute battery of four 
cognitive tests with a similar format as in HSB and NLS, with a slightly 
different content. Nonetheless, in all three surveys, there was some content 
comparability. We used the NELS reading, mathematics, and science test 
scores in this study. 


VARIABLES OF INTEREST 


The outcome variables we used were mathematics, reading, and science test 
scores. We standardized all achievement measures to assure that all scores 
are in the same metric. This also allowed us to interpret the between-school 
variances as the percentage of variation in student achievement accounted 
for by schools. ; 
The set of explanatory variables included both student- and school-level 
characteristics. At the student level, we included student gender, race/eth- 
nicity, and a composite measure of student SES (a composite of parental 
education, occupation, and income). The school-level variables included 
indexes of school structure such as school region, school urbanization, and 
school sector; indexes of school composition such as school SES, minority 
concentration, daily attendance, dropout rates, college attendance rates of 
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high school graduates, and length of school year (in weeks); indexes of 
school resources such as pupil-teacher ratio; and indexes of school organ- 
ization/curriculum such as students in college preparation courses and ad- 
vanced placement courses. The coding for some of the predictors is 
summarized in the appendix. 


ANALYSIS 


Most educational data have a hierarchical structure in which students are 
grouped/nested within organizational units such as schools. These kinds of 
data provide information that describes both students and schools. None- 
theless, until recently, classical statistical methods, such as linear regression, 
were used extensively in school effects research. In multiple linear regres- 
sion, typically school and student-level predictors are introduced simultan- 
eously at the student level, and hence the analysis is conducted at the 
individual level. Such regression models fail to take into account the clus- 
tering nature of the data and its consequences. In addition, the typical 
regression models do not allow the estimation of the between-school vari- 
ation. In contrast, HLMs take the clustering of students within schools into 
account, allow the use of student and school variables at different levels, and 
permit the computation of between-school variances (see Raudenbush & 
Bryk, 2002). Each of the levels in this structure is represented by its own 
submodel. Each submodel reveals associations between the set of explana- 
tory variables and the outcome at that level. 

The proposed analysis employs two-level HLMs to explore the between- 
school variability and the effects of school characteristics on average student 
achievement. The first level (or student level) was specified by a linear 
regression additive model, with which we control for student background. 
The second level (or school level) renders the associations between school 
characteristics and student achievement net of the effects of student back- 
ground. In our specifications, all school specific intercepts were treated as 
random variables at the school level. The residual terms at the second level 
are random effects, and the variance components of these random effects 
represent the between-school variation, which indicates the variability of the 
impact of schools on student achievement or school effects. Important stu- 
dent characteristics such as gender, race/ethnicity and SES were included in 
the student-level model. At the school level, the school-specific intercepts 
are regressed on a set of school characteristics described in the previous 
section. In addition, the gender, race, and SES achievement gap were al- 
lowed to vary across schools. In all HLM analyses, individual weights were 
employed at the first level to make projections to the national population of 
high school seniors. 
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A three-level model was also employed to gain some insight into the role 
of teachers and schools in student achievement. Specifically, we initially ran 
the simplest possible three-level model (unconditional) in which only the 
constant terms were included in the level-specific equations. Such a model 
decomposes the variance into three parts: the within-teacher, between- 
student variation; the within-school, between-teacher variation (or teacher 
effects); and the between-school variatign (or school effects). Significant 
variation in student achievement at the teacher and school levels indicates 
important teacher and school effects, or that teachers and schools matter. 
We also ran a three-level model including level 1 predictors and computed 
the variation of the achievement gap between teachers and schools. 


CENTERING STUDENT PREDICTORS 


The major objective of the study is to estimate school effects, adjusting for 
student characteristics. In other words, our objective is to examine the 
association between school characteristics and average school achievement 
net of the effects of the student-level covariates such as gender, race, and 
SES. In an HLM setting, this means that the school-specific intercepts (or 
average school achievement), which are treated as random at the school 
level, should be adjusted for the effects of gender, race, and SES. As Rau- 
denbush and Bryk (2002) argued, when the main interest is to “estimate the 
association between a level 2 predictor and the mean of Y, adjusting for one 
or more level-1 covariates” (p. 142), then grand mean centering is more 
appropriate. Hence, we used grand-mean centering for the student-level 
predictors to examine school-level effects net of the effects of student char- 
acteristics. That is, in grand-mean centering, the coefficients of the school 
characteristics are adjusted by gender, race, and SES effects. In addition, in 
grand-mean centering, level 1 predictors can explain between-school vari- 
ation as well. 

However, another objective of the study is to estimate school effects as 
between-school variation in achievement. As Raundenbush and Bryk (2002) 
showed, the choice of centering affects the estimation of the variance com- 
ponents of the student-level coefficients (including the intercept). That is, 
different types of centering provide different estimates of the variances of 
the random effects at the school level. Specifically, the use of grand-mean 
centering may underestimate the variance of the school-level random ef- 
fects (see Raudenbush & Bryk). In this case, the level 1 predictors may 
explain between-school variation, and hence the estimates of the variance 
components are smaller than in group mean centering. We followed Rau- 
denbush and Bryk’s recommendation and used group mean centering to 
estimate the between-school variance components. In group mean center- 
ing, the level 1 predictors explain variation only at the student level (not at 
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the school level), and the student-level predictors are orthogonal to the 
school-level predictors (i.e., the regression estimates are not adjusted). 
Hence, we conducted all analyses twice: use of group mean centering to 
obtain “correct” estimates of the between-school variances, and use of 
erand-mean centering to estimate the association between school predictors 
and achievement, controlling for student characteristics. 


MODEL BUILDING 


Overall, three different two-level HLMs were examined. The first model 
was an unconditional model. This model is used to describe how much of 
the variation in achievement is between schools and how much is within 
schools. The second model introduced important student-level predictors 
such as family SES (the effect of high levels of social class), gender (the effect 
of being female), and race (the effect of being minority). All student-level 
coefficients, including the intercept, were treated as random at the school 
level. However, school predictors were not used in the second model. The 
third model added school characteristics as school-level predictors. Hence, 
the school-specific intercepts were regressed on the set of school predictors 
at the school level. We also ran two 3-level models: one unconditional 
model, and one with all level 1 predictors. 


COMPARABILITY OF MEASURES ACROSS SURVEYS 


All data sets that were used in this study were acquired from three major 
studies (NLS, HSB, and NELS) that are part of the National Education 
Longitudinal Studies program instituted by the National Center of Edu- 
cation Statistics (NCES). One objective of this longitudinal program was to 
represent the educational experiences of our students in the 1970s, 1980s, 
and 1990s. NCES reports contend that cross-sectional time-lag comparisons 
for high school seniors in 1972, 1982, and 1992 are possible and that these 
data can be regarded as a series of repeated cross-sections of high school 
seniors (see Green, Dugoni, & Ingels, 1995). Even though the sample de- 
signs of all three studies are similar, the achievement tests are not identical 
and may not be directly comparable. However, all achievement tests in- 
tended to capture the same domains of academic achievement (¢.g., math- 
ematics, reading) and tap parallel abilities (see Glick & White, 2003; Hedges 
& Nowel, 1995, 1999). Some NCES reports indicate that there were com- 
mon items in NLS and HSB, and HSB and NELS for mathematics and 
reading; hence, there is some content comparability of the achievement 
measures across the different surveys (see Green et al.; Rock, Hilton, Pol- 
lack, Ekstrom, & Goertz, 1985). 
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The use of equating methods that put mathematics and reading scores 
for high school seniors in 1972 and 1982 on a common scale has been 
previously demonstrated (see Rock et al., 1985). Rock et al. concluded that 
comparisons of test scores in NLS and HSB can reasonably indicate change 
along the same dimension over time. In this study, we used linear equating 
methods (e.g., creating z scores) to put mathematics, reading, and science 
scores on a common scale (see Glick & White, 2003; Hedges & Nowel, 1995, 
1999). The standardization creates comparable indexes of achievement 
across surveys under the assumption that the tests are linearly equitable (see 
Holland & Rubin, 1982; Kolen & Brennan, 1995). Previous research has 
documented that, even though typically three-parameter item response 
theory (IRT) equating methods lead to greater stability of equating results, 
linear equating also performs well, when tests are comparable, in large-scale 
testing settings and is a good practical alternative to more complex methods 
(see Petersen, Cook, & Stocking, 1983; Petersen, Kolen, & Hoover, 1989; 
Petersen, Marco, & Stewart, 1982). Because previous work has indicated 
some content comparability in NLS and HSB, and HSB and NELS for 
achievement measures such as mathematics and reading (see Green et al., 
1995; Rock et al.) under the assumption of reasonable comparability, linear 
equating should work reasonably well. In addition, when samples of dif- 
ferent surveys are large and representative of a well-defined national 
population such as high school seniors, the scores would be comparable for 
that population, notwithstanding content differences (see Holland & Rubin, 
1982). Linear equating is also widely used by commercial test publishers 
and is known to provide reasonably good results. Further, linear equating 
methods have also been routinely used in social science research. None- 
theless, even though NLS, HSB, and NELS were designed to be as similar 
as possible, as Green et al. argued, caution should “be exercised in com- 
paring NLS-72, HS&B, and NELS:88 data” (p. 125). We acknowledge the 
difficulty involved in making comparisons of tests that are not identical and 
that this may be a potential limitation of the study. 

In addition, the items used to construct the independent variables are 
very similar across all three datasets. We coded all independent variables 
similarly to achieve comparability for all predictors. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


NLS:72 


The results of model II for mathematics and reading are presented in the 
first and third columns of Table 1, respectively. On average, male students 
performed better than female students in math achievement by 1/4 of a 
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Table 1. Two-Level HLM Fixed Effects Estimates: NLS:72 Mathematics and 
Reading: Grade 12 





Mathematics Reading 
Achievement Achievement 





Model II Model III ModelII Model III 








Female —0.233* —0.236* 0.059* 0.056* 
Minority = 0.669". ..=0.618* ...— 0.661 49 1.—0.632* 
SES 0.500* 0.435* 0.451* 0.370* 
Northeast ally < 0:138* 
North Central OaInIe7 = 0.038 
West — 0.070* 0.001 
Rural School 0.013 0.013 
Suburban School — 0.049 — 0.003 
Private School 0.043 0.122 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio — 0.006 — 0.003 
Advanced Placement Courses 0.050 0.032 
Students in College-Prep Classes 0.0004 — 0.0002 
Length of School Year — 0.006 0.002 
Percent of High School 0.005* 0.004 * 
Graduates in College 

Students Daily Attendance 0.008* 0.006* 
High Minority School — 0.039 — 0.007 
Dropout Rates 0.001 0.003 
School SES 0.268* 0.370* 
*h <0.05 


Note: Model II: Student-Level Predictors Included; Model III: Student- and School- 
Level Predictors Included 


standard deviation (SD), but female students outperformed male students 
in reading achievement by 1/17 of an SD. Minority students had signifi- 
cantly lower achievement than White students in mathematics and reading 
achievement (about 2/3 of an SD). As expected, there was a positive and 
significant relationship between high levels of family SES (top quartile) and 
student achievement, indicating that students from affluent families have 
higher achievement than other students, net of gender and race effects. 
The social class gap was about 1/2 of an SD. The average school math- 
ematics and reading achievement varied significantly between schools. 
Similarly, the race and social class achievement gap varied significantly be- 
tween schools. Overall, group and grand mean centering of the level | 
predictors produced similar estimates. 

In the third specification (or Model III), both student- and school-level 
predictors were introduced in the level-specific linear equations, with school 
characteristics predicting the school-specific intercepts. The predictive ef- 
ficacy of the school characteristics 1s summarized in columns 2 and 4. On 
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average, schools in the Northeast and North Central region of the country 
had higher achievement in mathematics than schools in the South. In 
reading, schools in the Northeast region of the country also outperformed 
schools in the South. Schools with high daily attendance and high propor- 
tions of high school graduates in college had higher mathematics and 
reading achievement than other schools. Affluent schools had higher math- 
ematics and reading achievement than less affluent schools. The gender, 
race, and SES gap was somewhat smaller in Model III. Overall, group mean 
centering produced similar results. 


HSB:82 


The results for the second model are presented in the first, third, and fifth 
columns of Table 2. On average, White and high-SES students performed 


Table 2. Two-Level HLM Fixed Effects Estimates: HSB:82 Mathematics, Reading, 
and Science: Grade 12 





Mathematics Reading Science 
Achievement Achievement Achievement 





Model Model Model Model Model Model 








a Ill IRE III II Ill 

Female — 0.156*—0.155*—0.031 —0.029 —0.268*—0.263* 
Minority — 0.573 * — 0.525 * — 0.589* — 0.543 * — 0.690* — 0.641* 
SES 0.531* 0.473* 0.460* 0.406* 0.432* 0.386% 
North East 0.226* O133* 0.179* 
North Central 0.203* 0.097 * 0.193* 
West 0.139* 0.093 * 0217* 
Rural School 0.016 0.006 0.048 
Suburban School 0.001 — 0.042 0.008 
Private School 0.081 Oo — 0.036 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio — 0.0002 0.001 — 0.002 
Advanced Placement 0.045 — 0.014 — 0.014 

Courses 
Students in College-Prep 0.001 0.001 0.0002 

Classes 
Length of School Year — 0.001 — 0.003 — 0.012 
Percent of High School 0.003 * 0.002* 0.002* 
Graduates in College 
Students Daily Attendance 0.008 * 0.007 * 0.010* 
High Minority School — 0.009 — 0.045 — 0.139* 
Dropout Rates — 0.005 * — 0.004* —0.005* 
School SES 0.342* 0.208 * 0.170* 
*h <0.05 


Note: Model II: Student-Level Predictors Included; Model III: Student- and School- 
Level Predictors Included 
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better in mathematics, reading, and science than other students. The race 
gap was more than 1/2 of an SD, and the social class gap somewhat smaller 
than 1/2 of an SD. Male students performed better than female students in 
mathematics and science. The gender gap was insignificant in reading, 
however. The average school mathematics, reading, and science achieve- 
ment varied significantly across schools. The gender, race, and SES gap also 
varied significantly between schools. As in NLS, the results using group 
mean centering were comparable. 

The predictive efficacy of the school characteristics is summarized in 
columns 2, 4, and 6. On average, high-SES schools and schools in the 
Northeast, North Central, and West regions of the country had higher 
mathematics, reading, and science achievement than other schools. Schools 
with high daily attendance, low dropout rates, and high proportions of high 
school graduates in colleges also had higher mathematics, reading, and 
science achievement than other schools. School sector (private school) had a 
positive effect on reading achievement, and high-minority schools had a 
negative effect on science achievement. The gender, race, and SES gap was 
somewhat smaller in Model III. The results using group mean centering 
were similar. 


NELS:92 


The results for Model IJ are presented in columns 1, 3, and 5 of Table 3. As 
in NLS:72 and HSB:82, on average, White and high-SES students per- 
formed better in mathematics, reading, and science than other students. 
The race gap ranged from about 0.4 SD in mathematics and reading to 
. more than 1/2 of an SD in science. The SES gap was consistently larger than 
1/2 of an SD. As in NLS:72 and HSB:82, male students performed better 
than female students in mathematics (1/12 of an SD) and science (1/4 of an 
SD), but contrary to HSB:82, female students achieved significantly higher 
scores than their male counterparts in reading (1/4 of an SD). As in NLS:72 
and HSB:82, the variance component estimates revealed that the average 
school mathematics, reading, and science achievement varied significantly 
across schools. In addition, the gender, race, and SES gap varied signifi- 
cantly between schools. Again, the results from the group mean centering 
analyses were similar. 

The predictive efficacy of the school characteristics is summarized in 
columns 2, 4, and 6. On average, affluent schools and schools in the 
Northeast, North Central, and West regions of the country had higher 
mathematics, reading, and science achievement than other schools. In ad- 
dition, schools with high proportions of students in college preparatory 
courses had higher mathematics and reading achievement than other 
schools. Schools with low pupil-teacher ratios and high proportions of high 
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Table 3. Two-Level HLM Fixed Effects Estimates: NELS:92 Mathematics, 
Reading, and Science: Grade 12 





Mathematics Reading Science 
Achievement Achievement Achievement 





Model Model Model Model Model Model 








II Ill Il III II Ill 

Female —(.086*—0.082* 0.246* 0.246* —0.270*— 0.267* 
Minority — 0.393 * — 0.346* — 0.418* — 0.383 * — 0.550* — 0.488 * 
SES 0.620* 0.527* 0.536* 0.446* O.511* 01440* 
Northeast 0.178* 0.144* 0.180* 
North Central 0.140* 0.106* 0.125* 
West 0.255* 0.214* 0.246* 
Rural School 0.015 — 0.073 0.070 
Suburban School — 0.014 — 0.082 0.021 
Private School 0.012 — 0.011 — 0.052 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio — 0.007 * _—0.001 — 0.004 
Advanced Placement 0.049 0.030 0.053 

Courses 
Students in College-Prep 0.002 * 0.002 * 0.001 

Classes 
Length of School Year — 0.001 — 0.004 * — (0.002 
Percent of High School 0.003 * 0.0007 0.001 
Graduates in College 
Students Daily Attendance 0.004 0.005 0.005 
High Minority School — 0.023 — 0.043 — 0.095* 
Dropout Rates — 0.002 — 0.0001 0.0005 
School SES 0.485 * 0.442 * 0.442* 
*) <0.05 


Note: Model II: Student-Level Predictors Included; Model III: Student- and School- 
Level Predictors Included 


school graduates in colleges had higher mathematics achievement than 
other schools. High-minority schools had lower average science achieve- 
ment than other schools. The gender, race, and SES gap was somewhat 
smaller in Model III. Group mean centering provided comparable esti- 
mates. 


BETWEEN-SCHOOL VARIATION 


NLS:72 


The variance components estimates of the random school intercepts are 
reported in the right panel of Table 4. The unconditional model, which 
included only level 1 and level 2 intercepts, suggested that the school- 
specific mathematics and reading achievement varied significantly across 
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Table 4. Trends of Two-Level HLM Fixed Effects Estimates and Variance 
Components Estimates: Grade 12 NLS:72 to NELS:92 









































Mathematics 
Coefficient VC VC of School 
(Model III) (Model IIT) Intercept 
Uncondi- 
tional Model 
Survey Female Minority SES Female Minority SES = Model Ill 
NES 729) (246° —Oolo” 0435" 0015 O06 O021* O25" “Ol0a1~ 
HSB:82 —0.155* —0.525* 0.473* 0.039* 0.030* 0.088* 0.191* 0.049% 
NELS:92 —0.082* —0.346* 0.527* 0.132* 0.158* 0.108* 0.220* 0.074* 
‘Trend 0.008* 0.014* 0.005* 0.006 0.004 0.004 0.005 0.002 
Reading 
Coefficient VC VC of School 
(Model III) (Model IIT) Intercept 
Uncondi- 
tional Model 
Survey Female Minority SES Female Minority SES Model Ill 
NLS:72 0.056* —0.632* 0.370* 0.008  0.137* 0.039* 0.105* 0.029* 
HSB:82 —0.029 —0.543* 0.406* 0.028* 0.019 0.059* 0.133* 0.035* 
NELS:92 0.246* —0.383* 0.446* 0.139* 0.207* 0.092* 0.192* 0.081* 
Trend 0.009 0.012* 0.004 0.007 0.004 0.003 0.004 0.003 
Science 
Coefficient VC VC of School 
(Model ITI) (Model III) Intercept 
Uncondi- 
tional Model 
Survey Female Minority SES Female Minority SES Model Ill 
HSB:82 —0.263* —0.641* 0.386* 0.046* 0.105* 0.051* 0.188* 0.055* 
NELS:92 —0.267* —0.488* 0.440* 0.145* 0.163* 0.122* 0.234* 0.099* 
*h <0.05 


Note: VC: Variance Component; Unconditional Model: No Predictors Included; 
Model III: Student and School Level Predictors Included 


school units. The between-school variance for both mathematics and read- 
ing was nearly 10% of the total variation in achievement. Notice that be- 
cause we standardized student achievement, these variance components 
estimates also reflect the intraclass correlation (or the clustering effect of 
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schools). The significant variation in average achievement among schools in- 
dicates that schools are heterogeneous in student achievement. The majority 
of variation in achievement is within, not between, schools in 1972 (about 90% 
of the total variation). Besides student effects, this type of variation may in- 
dicate the importance of school resources (including teachers). The school 
predictors explained 75% of the between-school variation in average math- 
ematics achievement, and approximately 60% of the between-school variation 
in reading. Still, the between-school variation was statistically significant. In 
addition, the race and social class achievement gap varied significantly across 
schools in mathematics and reading. 

We employed likelihood ratio tests to examine whether the school pre- 
dictors produced a significant reduction in the between-school variation in 
achievement. All likelihood ratio tests were significant at the 0.001 level, 
indicating the importance of school predictors. 


HSB:82 


As in NLS:72, in the unconditional model, the school mathematics, reading, 
and science achievement varied significantly among schools (see Table 4). 
The between-school variation was somewhat less than 20% of the total 
variation in mathematics and science, and a little more than 10% in reading. 
The between-school variation in mathematics is 35% larger in 1982. As in 
NLS:72, it appears that in 1982, the majority of the variation in achieve- 
ment is within schools. The average mathematics, reading, and science 
achievement varied significantly among schools even when school charac- 
teristics were taken into account. Nonetheless, the school-level predictors 
reduced the between-school variation in student achievement by more than 
about 75% in mathematics and reading and about 70% in science. In ad- 
dition, the gender, race, and SES achievement gap varied significantly be- 
tween schools for all test scores. 

We employed likelihood ratio tests to examine whether the school pre- 
dictors produced a significant reduction in the between-school variation in 
achievement. All likelihood ratio tests were significant at the 0.001 level, 
indicating the importance of school predictors. 


NELS:92 


As in NLS:72 and HSB:82, in the unconditional model, the average school 
mathematics, reading, and science achievement varied significantly across 
schools (see ‘Table 4). The between-school variation in mathematics, read- 
ing, and science was approximately 20%. Consistently, over time, the ma- 
jority of the variation in achievement is within schools, which may partly 
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indicate the important effects of school resources (including teacher effects). 
The average mathematics, reading, and science achievement varied signifi- 
cantly among schools even when school characteristics were taken into ac- 
count. Nonetheless, the school-level predictors reduced the between-school 
variation in student achievement by nearly 60% in reading and science, and 
65% in mathematics. It is remarkable that across all surveys, the school 
predictors explained consistently more than 50% of the between-school 
variation in achievement. As in HSB, the gender, race, and SES achieve- 
ment gap varied significantly between schools for all test scores. 

We employed likelihood ratio tests to examine whether the school pre- 
dictors produced a significant reduction in the between-school variation in 
achievement. All likelihood ratio tests were significant at the 0.001 level, 
indicating the importance of school predictors. 

Overall, the estimates of the variance components in the unconditional 
models of HSB and NELS are comparable to variance components esti- 
mates reported in previous studies. For example, in HSB mathematics, the 
between-school variance estimate is 0.19, whereas Raudenbush and Bryk 
(2002) reported an intraclass correlation of 0.18, and Lee and Bryk (1989) 
reported an intraclass correlation of 0.19. Similarly, in NELS, the between- 
school variance estimate for reading is 0.19, whereas Lee and Croninger 
(1994) reported an intraclass correlation of 0.19. Lee and Smith (1996) 
provided an estimate of the intraclass correlation for science gain scores of 
about 0.20 for NELS, whereas our variance component estimate of science 
achievement status is 0.23. Finally, our variance components estimates are 
comparable with those reported in a recent study that used all data sets that 
are included in the present study (see Hedges & Hedberg, 2004). These 
' estimates are also qualitatively comparable with estimates obtained from 
analyses using NAEP trend data. 


ANALYSES USING DATA FROM ALL SURVEYS 


We also conducted analyses using data from all three surveys. Specifically, 
because all three surveys provide comparable data, we decided to pool all 
data across surveys and use hierarchical linear models to analyze them. 
Pooling data from comparable studies has been used in previous work (see 
Wong & Rosenbaum, 2004). Although the sample size for each of the sur- 
veys is large, analyses using data from all three surveys should, in principle, 
produce tests—for the coefficients of the school characteristics in particu- 
lar—that have higher statistical power. This indicates a higher probability of 
detecting school effects, assuming that these effects exist. The between- 
school regression model remained the same as in the cross-sectional 
analyses by survey. The within-school model changed slightly because we 
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included dummies to control for the effects of the year of the survey. We 
constructed two dummies for the year of the survey for reading and math- 
ematics: one for 1992 and one for 1982, with 1972 being the comparison 
group. Only one dummy was constructed for science (e.g., 1992) because 
science data in 1972 were not available. To conduct these analyses, we as- 
sumed that the data from these different surveys are comparable (see Green 
et al., 1995). We also assumed that the student and school characteristics 
used in our models have the same effects across all surveys. 


RESULTS 


The results from the pooled analyses are summarized in Table 5 (left panel). 
In mathematics, males outperformed females by 1/6 of an SD. The race gap 
was larger and hovered around 1/2 of an SD, favoring White students. The 
social-class gap was somewhat smaller than the race gap. High-SES students 
outperformed their peers by about 1/2 of an SD. Students in 1982 scored, 
on average, higher than students in 1972 in mathematics, but the gap was 
small (1/20 of an SD). On average, schools in the Northeast, North Central, 
and West regions of the country had higher achievement in mathematics 
than schools in the South. Private schools performed higher in mathemat- 
ics, On average, than public schools. Schools that offered advanced place- 
ment courses also had higher mathematics achievement, on average, than 
other schools. As expected, schools with high daily attendance and high 
proportions of high school graduates in college had higher mathematics 
achievement than other schools. Finally, schools with lower proportions of 
dropouts and affluent schools had higher mathematics achievement than 
other schools. The between-school variation in mathematics achievement 
(unconditional model) was 17% of the total variation. The school predictors 
explained nearly 70% of the between-school variation in student achieve- 
ment, and this variance reduction is statistically significant. 

In reading, females outperformed their male peers by 1/13 of an SD. The 
race gap was the same as in mathematics, and the social class gap was 
slightly smaller (about 4/10 of an SD). The HSB82 effect was the same as in 
mathematics. The results for reading regarding the school characteristics 
were identical to those reported in mathematics, with the exception that 
proportion of dropouts was not statistically significant. The between-school 
variation in reading achievement (unconditional model) was 13% of the 
total variation. The school predictors explained nearly 65% of the between- 
school variation in student achievement, and this variance reduction is 
Statistically significant. 

In science, males outperformed their female peers by 1/4 of an SD. The 
race and social-class gap was the same as in reading and mathematics. The 
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Table 5. Pooled Two-Level HLM Fixed Effects Estimates of Grade 12 Samples for 
HSB and NELS 





Pooled Estimates 

















Achievement Status Achievement Gains 

Variable Mathematics Reading Science Mathematics Reading Science 
Female — 0.160* 0.075* — 0.263* —0.067* 0.042* — 0.106* 
Minority —()n0O*  — 02520" — 05/3 710.070". 0.125% — 0.195" 
SES 0.485 * Weblo ee tee oles, (Ut WNL een Ol 2A 
Northeast 0.193* Oso = OM ae 0052" 01062" "01073" 
North Central Ol62* 0.085* 0.163* 0.008 0.033* 0.049* 
West 0.090* 0.100* 0.228* 0.007 OL0662 0034 
Rural School —0.002 —0.008 0.065* —0.011 0.009 0.024 
Suburban School —(0.024  —0.032 0.025 —0.003 0.009 0.033 
Private School 0.088* 0.124* — 0.017 0.028 0.066* 0.019 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio —0.003 —0.0004—0.002  — 0.001 0.001 0.0003 
Advanced 0.056* 0.020 0.004 0.032* 0.016 0.023 

Placement 

Courses 


Students in College- —- 0.001 0.0005 0.0004 0.0001 0.0006 0.00005 
Prep Classes 





Length of School —0.001 —0.002 —0.002 0.00006 —0.002 0.001 
Year 

Percent of High 0.003 * 0.002* 0.001* 0.001* —0.0003 0.0004 
School Graduates 
in College 

Students Daily 0.006* 0.005* 0.007* 0.001 OL002 5002 
Attendance 

High Minority —0.009 —0.020 —0.099* 0.040* —0.008 —0.017 

School 

Dropout Rates —0.002* —0.001 —0.004* — 0.0006 0.0002 — 0.0007 

School SES 0:373* 0.318* 0.330* 0.072* 0.096 0.020 

*p< 0.05 


results for school characteristics were identical to those reported for math- 
ematics. In addition, in science, rural schools and schools with low propor- 
tions of minority students had higher achievement, on average, than other 
schools. The between-school variation in science achievement (uncondi- 
tional model) was 21% of the total variation. The school predictors ex- 
plained nearly 65% of the between-school variation in student achievement, 
and this variance reduction is statistically significant. 

We also conducted analyses in which we centered the predictors in the 
within-school regression about their school means, and the results were 
comparable overall. In the latter analyses, rural schools in mathematics, 
rural and low-minority schools in reading, and suburban schools in science 
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also outperformed other schools. Overall, the results using group 
mean centering of the level 1 predictors overestimated the coefficients 
of the school characteristics, which is expected because the estimates 
are not adjusted for student characteristics (see Raudenbush & Bryk, 2002). 
These results are consistent overall with the results obtained for each 
survey. 

Overall, school effects measured as between-school variation were more 
pronounced in science and mathematics than in reading. This may indicate 
that science and mathematics are mostly learned in school and thus may be 
more directly influenced by school resources (such as teachers) or that there 
is more variation in how (or how well or how much) science and math- 
ematics are taught in schools. 


SENSITIVITY ANALYSES 


DROPOUTS 


Because the samples include high school seniors, individuals who are not in 
school at grade 12 are excluded from the analyses. Hence, it is possible that 
the 12th grade, samples are selected, and the estimates may be biased 
(positively or negatively) or different from their “true” population param- 
eters. On the other hand, if the students who drop out are not systematically 
different from those who stayed in school, one would expect the potential 
bias to be close to zero. Alternatively, this suggests that the estimates would 
be similar for samples without dropouts and samples including dropouts. 
Fortunately, some of the samples provided such data. Specifically, HSB and 
NELS provide data that include dropouts. Hence, we conducted sensitivity 
analyses using the samples that included dropouts in order to examine 
whether the estimates from the samples that excluded dropouts are similar 
to those that included dropouts. Unfortunately, such samples were not 
available for NLS. 


RESULTS 


In both HSB and NELS and for all subjects, the samples, which included 
dropouts and had complete student and school data, were very similar to 
the samples that excluded dropouts and had complete data. As a result, the 
estimates of the analyses that included dropouts. were almost identical to 
those reported in the analyses that excluded dropouts. In other words, we 
were not able to detect selection bias, but this may be due to the fact that the 
complete data in the two samples were very similar. 
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GRADE 10 ANALYSES 


Another way to examine the effects of possible selection bias is to 
conduct analyses using samples of high school students in previous grades. 
Such samples of students are available for HSB and NELS, but not NLS. 
Our assumption is that these samples should not have experienced the 
same selection effects because of dropping out, as in the 12th-grade sam- 
ples. In other words, selection effects should be smaller at earlier grades 
than Grade 12. Hence, if the results of the Grade 10 analyses are compar- 
able with those from the Grade 12 analyses, this would indicate that drop- 
out effects at Grade 12 are minimal or that the dropout effects are similar in 
Grades 10 and 12. HSB provided samples of 10th-grade students, 
and NELS provided samples of 8th- and 10th-grade students. For com- 
parability purposes, we decided to use the 10th-grade samples for HSB 
and NELS. 


RESULTS 


The results of these analyses are reported in Table 6 (right panel). Overall, 
the results obtained from analyses on the 10th-grade samples are compar- 
able with those reported for 12th graders. Hence, it appears that either the 
selection effects were similar for 10th and 12th graders, or that the selection 
effects for 12th graders are minimal. Even though we did not find strong 
evidence for selection bias in HSB and NELS, it is difficult to generalize 
these results to NLS. 


ACHIEVEMENT GAINS ANALYSES 


Because information on previous achievement was available for HSB and 
NELS, we also conducted analyses using 10th-grade achievement as a co- 
variate at the first (within-school) level. We decided to use grade 10 
achievement in NELS to achieve comparability with HSB. These 
analyses examine school effects on achievement gains. Notice that the use 
of sophomore achievement as an adjustment of prior student 
ability is hardly the most appropriate pre-school measure in a school ef- 
fects study because it can be contaminated with school effects, and 
its inclusion as a covariate would most likely underestimate the cumulative 
nature of school effects. We report these results from the pooled data across 
both surveys in the right panel of Table 5, because the results from the 
cross-sectional analyses and those obtained from the pooled analyses were 
similar. 
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Table 6. Two-Level HLM Fixed Effects Estimates of Grade 10 and 12 samples for 


HSB and NELS 


























HSB:82 
Grade 12 Grade 10 
Variable Mathematics Reading Science Mathematics Reading Science 
Female = 0.155* += 0:029'+'0.263"! (= 0.098"*9 =0.010 202337 
Minority —0.525*), -0543*10.641 4, 30.452 *}|—0425*= 0.543% 
SES O.473%i5 »0.406*. 00.3867. 5 0.406% 4 0.415 10.2535 
Northeast O20 ele J Looe. (OL O* 2G e154 Se ae 
North Central 0.205", "0.097. Nn lSo" 250. UO. LaO = eres 
West Onooe 8 U093" 0.217 * "0,162" AMY eee 
Rural School 0.016 0.006 °*"0.048- "= 0.0 1190'293032. 2 0.040 
Suburban School 0.001 —0.042 0.008 —0.064  —0.084*—0.032 
Private School 0.081 0.121*—0.036 -—0.005 —0.005 —0.141* 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio —0.0002 0.001 —0.002 —0.001  —0.0003 —0.005* 
Advanced Placement 0.045 —0.014 —0.014 0.026 —0.011 —0.021 
Courses 
Students in College- 0.001 0.001 0.0002 0.001 0.0007 0.0004 
Prep Classes 
Length of School — 0.001 -—0.003 —0.012 —0.008 0.005 —0.001 
Year 
Percent of High 0.003*  0.002* 0.002* 0.003* 0.002* 0.003* 
School Graduates 
in College 
Students Daily 0:008*" \ COG7 = O.0108 9 6005 0.008* 0.010* 
Attendance 
High Minority = 0.009, ...— 0.045, = 0,139* ..— 0.102% “~0.0874=30.244% 
School 
Dropout Rates —0.005* —0.004*—0.005* —0.006* —0.007* —0.006* 
School SES 0.342* 0.208* 0.170* 0.550* 0.361* 0.379* 
NELS:92 
Grade 12 Grade 10 
Variable Mathematics Reading Science Mathematics Reading Science 
Female — 0.082*. | 0.246*—0.267* —0.014 0.183 * — 0.266* 
Minority —0.346* —0.383*—0.488* —0.358* —0.362*—0.439* 
SES 0.527* 0.446* 0.440* 0.450*  0.436* 0.416% 
Northeast 0.178* 0.144* 0.180* 0.140* 0.145* 0.159% 
North Central 0.140* § 0.106* 0.125* 0.152* 0.061 0.149% 
West 0.255* 0.214* 0.246* 0.200*  0.181* 0.207* 
Rural School 0.015" © (2007301070 0:004% 1-=-G042 9101003 
Suburban School —0.014 -0.082 0.021 -=0.011 -—0.076*—0.053 
Private School 0.012  —0.011 —0.052 —0.022 0.066 — 0.070 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio —0.007* —0.001 —0.004 —0.003 —0.005 —0.008* 


0.049 0.030 0.053 —0.014 —0.002 


=O.012 
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Table 6. (Continued) 





NELS:92 





Grade 12 Grade 10 





Variable Mathematics Reading Science Mathematics Reading Science 





Advanced Placement 
Courses 

Students in College- 0.002* 0.002* 0.001 0.002* 0.001 0.0007 
Prep Classes 





Length of School —0.001 —0.004 —0.002 0.002 —0.0007 —0.001 
Year 

Percent of High 0.003 * 0.0007 0.001 0.003* 0.004* 0.003* 
School Graduates 
in College 

Students Daily 0.004 0.005 0.005 0.004 0:007* . 0.0087 
Attendance 

High Minority (0.023 910.049 12 0:095* —0:072 »— 0.071 — 01155" 
School 

Dropout Rates —0.002 —0.0001 0.0005 —0.021 —0.011 —0.014 

School SES 0.485 * 0.442* 0.442* 0;422* 0.276* 0.480* 

*p <0.05 

RESULTS 


As expected, controlling for previous achievement at grade 10 changed 
dramatically most of the level 1 and level 2 coefficients. The gender, race, 
_ and social class achievement gaps were still significant but were reduced by 
more than 50%. The coefficients of the school predictors were insignificant 
except for region; proportion of high school graduates going to college and 
schools offering advanced placement courses in mathematics; and school 
sector in reading. Hence, once previous achievement is controlled for, the 
predictive power of student and school characteristics was decreased. How- 
ever, it is plausible that grade 10 achievement entails school effects, and 
hence its presence in the equation influences the school effects considerably. 
In sum, in the achievement gains model, the effects of school characteristics 
are most likely underestimated. 


TRENDS IN THE ACHIEVEMENT GAP AND THE BETWEEN-SCHOOL 
VARIATION 


We also used meta-analytic methods to determine linear trends in 
the achievement gap and the between-school variation over time (see 
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Konstantopoulos & Hedges, 2004). Specifically, we regressed the female, 
race, and social class regression coefficients and their variance components 
estimates (because the achievement gaps were treated as random at the 
between-school model) on year of survey. We also regressed the variances of 
the school-specific random intercepts on year of survey for Models I and 
III. The regressions included weights so that more precise survey estimates 
would have a larger influence on the average estimate. 


RESULTS 


The results from the trend analyses are summarized in Table 4. In math- 
ematics, the female gap became smaller over time by about 2/3. Still, it was 
significant, favoring males in 1992. The race gap decreased by somewhat 
less than 50%, but it was still 1/3 of an SD in 1992. The SES gap became 
slightly larger over time. All trends were significant and positive. In reading, 
the gender gap favoring females increased by more than 4 times. The race 
gap, as in mathematics, decreased significantly over time by 40%, but it still 
was nearly 1/3 of an SD in 1992. The SES gap increased over time, as in 
mathematics. In science, the gender gap remained the same, the race gap 
decreased, and the SES gap increased. 

The variance components estimates of the random school-specific 
intercepts obtained from the unconditional model indicate that the be- 
tween-school variation in achievement increased over time. Specifically, 
in mathematics and in reading, the between-school variation in achieve- 
ment increased about 1.8 times. In science, the increase was nearly 1.2 
times. Hence, it appears that schools become more heterogeneous in 
achievement over time. Similar patterns were observed in the residual 
between-school variation in achievement (controlling for school predictors). 
Specifically, the residual between-school variation in achievement 
more than doubled in mathematics and in reading over time. In science, 
the residual between-school variation was twice as large in 1992 than in 
1972. In addition, the variation of the average school gender, race, 
and SES gap also increased over time in mathematics, reading, and science. 
Notice that all trend estimates are positive, indicating that the between- 
school variation increased over time. Overall, these results indicate that 
schools have become more heterogeneous, and hence more segregated, 
with respect to student achievement. In other words, the distance 
between low-achieving and high-achieving schools has increased over time. 
Similarly, the distance between schools with smaller and larger average 
achievement gaps also increased. This indicates that the gender, race, and 
SES gap is treated with much more variability in different schools in the 
1990s. 
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THREE-LEVEL HLM 


The NELS:92 data permitted analyses that examined teacher effects be- 
cause the students were linked to teachers and schools. Specifically, students 
enrolled in math or science courses were linked to math or science teachers. 
Each student was assigned to one teacher, so there is no dependency be- 
tween groups. To determine teacher and school effects simultaneously, we 
used a three-level HLM. The results of the three-level HLM analyses for 
mathematics and science are presented in Table 7. The unconditional 
model in mathematics indicated that 34% of the total variation in achieve- 
ment is between teachers within schools, and 18% of the variation is be- 
tween schools. In science, 23% of the variation in achievement was between 
teachers within schools and 18% between schools. It is striking that the 
teachers’ heterogeneity is nearly twice as large as the schools’ heterogeneity 
in mathematics. In science, the between-teacher variation is nearly 25% 
larger than the between-school variation. However, the between-teacher 


Table 7. Three-Level HLM Variance Components Estimates: NELS:92 
Mathematics and Science (Grade 12) 





Mathematics Achievement Science Achievement 





Unconditional Model Unconditional Model 
Model I Il Model I Ill 





Intercept 

Level 2 Variance 0.342* 0.375* 0.230* 0.2708 
Component 
Level 3 Variance 0.185* 0.185* 0.182* 0.184* 

Component 

Female 

Level 2 Variance O;,024+ 0.058* 
Component 

Level 3 Variance 0.040 0.026 
Component 

Minority 

Level 2 Variance 0.101* 0.102* 
Component 

Level 3 Variance 0.059 0.028* 
Component 

SES 

Level 2 Variance 0.055* 0.064* 

Component 

Level 3 Variance 0.007 0.012 

Component 


* 

‘bp <0.05 

Note: Unconditional Model: No Predictors Included; Model II: Student-Level Pre- 
dictors Included 
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variation was consistently larger than the between-school variation, which 
indicates that naturally occurring teacher effects are larger than naturally 
occurring school effects. This finding is consistent with findings reported in 
previous work using elementary school data from a large-scale experiment 
(see Nye, Konstantopoulos, & Hedges, 2004). Nonetheless, it should be 
noted that because in this study, students and teachers were not randomly 
assigned to classrooms, the teacher effects may be overestimated or under- 
estimated. In addition, it is noteworthy that the estimates of the between- 
school variation in the three-level model were comparable with those 
obtained from the unconditional two-level model. This may suggest that 
only a small part of the between-school variation is due to teacher effects. In 
contrast, our data indicate that a considerable part of the within-school 
variation is due to teacher variation or teacher effects. 

In addition, the female, race, and SES achievement gap varied signifi- 
cantly between teachers within schools, but not between schools both in 
mathematics and in science (except for the minority gap). This indicates 
that teachers may play a more significant role in the mathematics and sci- 
ence achievement gap than schools do. Nonetheless, the statistical signif- 
icance of these estimates should be treated with caution because the tests 
were computed using only part of the data. 


CONCLUSION 


The present study used three major national surveys conducted in the early 
1970s, 1980s, and 1990s that provided information about student achieve- 
ment, student background, and school characteristics. We examined the 
between-school variation in achievement and the importance of school 
characteristics in predicting student achievement and explaining variation 
in achievement over time. 

Our analyses provided conclusive evidence about the importance of 
school factors in predicting student academic achievement over time (net of 
the effects of student background). Across all surveys, school region, school 
SES, and certain characteristics of the student body in the school had a 
considerable effect on student achievement. Students attending schools in 
the South had lower average achievement than students attending schools 
in other regions. In contrast, students in high-SES schools had higher 
average achievement than students in lower SES schools. In addition, 
schools with high levels of student attendance, high proportions of grad- 
uates in colleges, and low dropout rates had higher average achievement 
than other schools. The school predictors explained consistently more than 
50% of the between-school variation in achievement across test scores and 
surveys, and this variance reduction was significant. 
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We also examined school effects as between-school variation in achieve- 
ment. The variance decomposition suggested that most of the variation 
in student achievement is within schools. The within-school disper- 
sion in achievement was nearly 5 times larger than the between-school 
variation across test scores and data sets. Nonetheless, the between-school 
variation in achievement was significant and indicated the importance of 
schools. Over time, the between-school variation in achievement or school 
effects increased significantly. Schools in the 1990s were more heteroge- 
neous in student achievement than in the 1970s. This also indicates that 
schools in the 1990s are more segregated because there is a larger gap 
between low- and high-achieving schools. Overall, the predictive efficacy of 
the school predictors and the significant between-school variation provided 
convincing evidence that schools matter. 

The results from the three-level HLM provided additional interesting 
findings. Specifically, these results suggested that teachers matter as well. 
The between-teacher, within-school variation was consistently larger than 
the between-school variation in mathematics and science. It seems that dif- 
ferences in achievement between teachers in the same school are much 
larger than differences in achievement between schools. This may suggest 
that there are large differences in how (or how well) teachers teach math- 
ematics and science within schools. It appears that the teachers whom stu- 
dents are assigned to may be more important than the schools they attend. 
Policy initiatives will have to take into consideration this teacher hete- 
rogeneity and the school heterogeneity. It is also noteworthy that the 
between-teacher variation or teacher effects was a considerable part of the 
within-school variation, not the between-school variation. Hence, an im- 
portant part of achievement differences within schools is due to teachers. 

The gender gap in mathematics favoring male students decreased over 
time significantly. In reading, however, the gender gap favored females in 
1972, was reversed in 1982 favoring males, and was reversed again in 1992 
favoring females. The trend was not significant. The gender difference in 
science achievement favored male students consistently. The race achieve- 
ment gap favoring White students decreased significantly over time for 
mathematics and reading. The race gap in science also decreased. In con- 
trast, the positive effect of family SES increased over time. The trend was 
significant for mathematics and reading. 

The gender, race, and SES gap varied significantly across schools. ‘This 
indicates that schools treat the gender, race, and SES gap differently. ‘This 
further indicates the importance of schools in reducing the achievement 
gap. The results from the three-level model, however, showed that differ- 
ences in the achievement gap were mainly due to differences in teachers 
within schools. This finding supports the significance of teachers in treating 
the achievement gap. The between-school variation in the achievement gap 
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became larger over time, suggesting that in the 1990s, there was a larger 
gap between schools with smaller and larger achievement gaps, or that 
gender, race, and SES were treated differently in the 1990s. 

Across all data sets and specifications, the between-school variation in 
mathematics and science is much larger than that in reading. This may be 
because mathematics and science are mostly learned in school or because 
there is more variation in how mathematics and science are taught in 
schools. Reading, on the other hand, is more likely to be learned (in part) 
outside of school, and thus the influence of schools on reading may be 
smaller, or there is less variation in how (or how well or how much) reading 
is taught in school. This finding is also consistent with previous work using 
experimental elementary school data (see Nye et al., 2004). 

In sum, our findings indicated important school and teacher effects and 
that school factors are important predictors of student achievement, net of 
the effects of student background. Nonetheless, future studies should fur- 
ther examine how the allocation of school resources affects students in 
different ages using representative samples of students. 


Table Al. Coding of Independent Categorical Variables 
Student Characteristics 





Gender 

Female Equals 1 if individual is female, 0 otherwise 

Race/Ethnicity 

Minority Equals | if individual is Black, Hispanic, American Indian 


Asian, or Other Race, and 0 otherwise 

Family SES 

High SES Equals | if student lives in a high SES family (top quartile), 0 
otherwise 

School Characteristics 

School Region 


Northeast Equals 1 if school is in the Northeast region of the country, 0 
otherwise 
North Equals | if school is in the North Central region of the country, 0 
Central otherwise 
West Equals 1 if school is in the West region of the country, 0 otherwise 
School Urbanization 
Rural Equals | if student attends school in a rural community, 0 otherwise 
Suburban Equals 1 if student attends school in a suburban community, 0 
otherwise 
School Sector 
Private Equals | if high school is private, 0 otherwise 
School 
High- Equals | if school is in the top quartile of percent of munority 
Minority students, 0 otherwise 
School 
Advanced Equals | if school offers advanced placement courses, 0 otherwise 
Placement 


Courses 
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The New Educational Privatization: 
Educational Contracting and High 
Stakes Accountability 
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The institutional landscape of K-12 educational contracting is fundamentally chan- 
ging. Based on industry and district data, this study identifies three distinct shifts in 
the content and structure of interactions between suppliers of instructional goods and 
local school systems. These shifts include 1) elevation of test-related services and 
products, 2) increasing emphases on technology-based solutions. and 3) an expanding 
role for the state in spurring market activity. Drawing on a case study of district 
practice, the study provides evidence of how broader changes are influencing local 
contracting activities, and the dilemmas and responses generated by these pressures. 
The study suggests the need for new conceptual approaches to studying educational 
privatization that draw on the institutional analysis of organizations and also iden- 
tifies critical questions for future research. 


INTRODUCTION 


Education privatization is a buzzword that encompasses a broad range of 
activities, initiatives, programs, and policies such as charter schools, vouch- 
ers, the contracting out of instructional and non-instructional services, and 
the total management and takeover of entire school districts and schools. 
While differing significantly in their design, these initiatives all involve in 
some way the transfer of funds and/or responsibilities from government 
and public institutions to private companies and organizations (Belfield & 
Levin, 2002). The policy debate around educational privatization has in- 
tensified in the wake of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) and 
its explicit incentives for private-sector involvement in schools that fail to 
make adequate yearly progress. 

Some of the most significant developments in educational privatization 
are occurring out of the spotlight of the press and academics. Across the 
country, urban school systems are relying on the services and products of 
specialty-service providers to jump-start compliance with NCLB. These 
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shifts may help some districts to support more rapid and flexible exchange 
of data. However, these developments also may serve to detract reforming 
districts from their commitment to improving teaching for traditionally 
underserved students and to building collective capacity to sustain changes 
over time. 

This article has three main objectives. First, I examine key assumptions 
and limitations of the existing literature on educational privatization. 
I argue that the literature is highly polarized around broad ideological 
arguments and provides limited understanding of the local organizational 
dynamics and policy issues engendered by emerging forms of educational 
privatization. Second, drawing on ideas from the new institutional analysis 
of organizations, I investigate recent trends in educational privatization and 
the significance of these trends for reforming school districts. Third, I draw 
on this analysis to sketch a new conceptual framework for studying edu- 
cational privatization and identify critical areas for future research. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Educational privatization has a long history in the United States (Murphy, Gli- 
mer, Weise & Page, 1998; Rowan; 2001). The term refers to everything from 
district outsourcing of food services to the takeover of entire schools and 
school districts by outside firms. This article focuses on a particular subset of 
activities within educational privatization: the contracts that local education 
agencies establish with non-governmental agencies (both not-for-profit and 
for-profit) for designing and delivering instructional and non-instructional 
' services. This includes products and services ranging from the design of 
instructional materials to software for tabulating and reporting test scores. In 
contrast to other forms of privatization such as vouchers in contracting, the 
district maintains control over funds (the money flows from the district to 
outside firms) and, in theory, the use of those funds through the design of 
RFPs (Requests for Proposals) and the establishment of contracts. 

Over the past thirty years, scholars have sought to describe the effects of 
contracting activity in education. This work encompasses discussions of 
early initiatives such as the Texarkana project and more recent develop- 
ments in the 1990s, such as the Edison Project and Educational Alternatives 
Inc. Joseph Murphy and colleagues (1998) usefully categorized contracting 
initiatives into two major categories: educational management organizations 
and specialty-service providers. Educational management organizations 
(EMOs) are comprehensive in nature and include companies that manage 
entire school systems or entire schools. These firms typically assume full 
responsibility for all aspects of school operations including administration, 
teacher training, and non-instructional functions such as building 
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maintenance, food service, and clerical support (Beales & O’Leary, 1993). A 
second group of firms are known as specialty-service providers. These 
businesses contract to fulfill specific educational functions such as providing 
remedial services, creating the content of tests, and/or providing teacher— 
staff development. 


PAST RESEARCH PERSPECTIVES 


With a few exceptions, studies on educational contracting tend to be po- 
larized around broader ideological arguments.' These arguments center on 
the role of the market and the role of government in the provision of public 
services, such as education, health care, and social services. Proponents 
decry the regulative excess of government in general and public school 
systems in particular, and call for school level and parental control over 
education dollars (cf. Finn and Hess, 2004; Flam and Keane, 1997; Hill, 
Pierce, and Guthrie, 1997; Lieberman, 1989). From this perspective, the 
contracting out of public services to non-government parties is a means for 
improving the quality of educational services while minimizing costs. This 
line of research has informed understanding of the internal conditions that 
lead local educational agencies to contract and its cost effectiveness. 

Other scholars have also analyzed privatization on ideological grounds 
while putting forth different concerns (cf. Apple, 2001; Bracey, 2002; 
Giroux, 2002; Saltman, 2000; Smith and others, 2003). Namely, these 
scholars view privatization in education as part of a larger threat to publicly 
governed education. They focus on how privatization reforms concentrate 
wealth in the hands of big corporations. This research has informed under- 
standing of how global trends, such as the rise of market ideology, have 
spurred educational privatization. Within this scholarship, one also finds 
some attention paid to the micro effects of privatization on school commu- 
nities, in particular, the ways in which privatization reforms further ex- 
acerbate inequalities related to race, social class, and geographic location 
(cf. Lipman, 2004; Smith, 2004). 

In spite of the sharp ideological differences, both research approaches 
reflect a limited view of educational privatization.” First, much of the lit- 
erature assumes a zero-sum relationship between the private sector and the 
public sector (cf. Bauman, 1996; Lieberman & Haar, 2003; Finn & Hess, 
2004; Giroux, 2002; Lipman, 2004; Smith, 2004. It views power gained by 
the private sector under privatization reforms as power lost by the public 
sector, or vice versa.° Thus, from the proponents’ perspective, when 
private-sector influence in education expands (as when districts contract 
with EMOs to provide services), the role and influence of government de- 
creases. From the opponents’ perspective, when the private sector expands 
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its role in public education, the health of the democratic system of govern- 
ance is weakened. Both perspectives reflect skepticism about the possibil- 
ities for reforms that strengthen public governance of the K-12 education 
system while expanding private-sector opportunities within school systems. 

Second, much of the literature fails to examine district-contracting ac- 
tivity in the context of broader federal and local policy developments. It 
assumes rather that districts decide to contract on the basis of whether a 
private contractor can perform the service more efficiently (cf. Coulson, 
1999; Flam & Keane, 1997). It ignores how governmental agencies at the 
local and federal level may seek to encourage contracting in the absence of 
any firm evidence that outside vendors are more efficient. Departing from 
this approach, I examine changes in the educational industry in direct re- 
lationship to current Federal policy developments. I look at the ways in 
which Federal policy designs privilege certain kinds of expertise and create 
local demand for private contracting services. I also consider how educa- 
tional privatization both is shaping and being shaped by locally designed 
efforts to improve instruction system-wide. 

A third weakness of the existing research is that it treats for-profit or- 
ganizations and not-for-profit organizations as occupying distinctly different 
universes. This view is particularly evident among scholars opposed to pri- 
vatization. They characterize for-profit organizations as greed driven rela- 
tive to not-for-profit organizations that are viewed as motivated by public 
service concerns (cf. Bracey, 2002; Smith, 2004). Not-for-profit and for- 
profit organizations do differ in significant ways (Rowan, 2001). Specifically, 
for-profit organizations can use revenue from government contracts to spur 
future profit-making activities; not-for-profit organizations cannot. These 
differences unquestionably influence how each kind of organization ap- 
proaches its work. However, these differences may become less pronounced 
and less important in light of the policy changes I chart below. Both kinds of 
organizations are in a position to generate substantial revenues under 
NCLB. Both kinds of organizations are expanding the scope and scale of 
their work with local school districts. Therefore, I examine how both kinds 
of organizations are responding similarly to market trends and the wider 
policy import of their collective behavior for urban school systems. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


To address the limitations of existing research, I draw on the concept of the 
organizational field developed by institutional theorists in organizational 
sociology (DiMaggio & Powell, 1991; Scott & Meyer, 1994). The activity of 
organizations within public education reform can be analyzed at many dif- 
ferent levels: at a societal level, at the level of an organizational population 
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(e.g., school districts), organizational subsystem (e.g., department), or at the 
level of an organizational field (Scott, 1995). DiMaggio & Powell (1983, 
p- 143) define organizational fields as “those organizations that in the 
aggregate constitute a recognized area of institutional life; key suppliers, 
resource and product consumers, regulatory agencies and other organiza- 
tions that produce similar products or services.” 

The concept of the organizational field builds on the more conventional 
concept of industry—a population of organizations operating in the same 
domain, such as test development companies (Scott & Meyer, 1994). How- 
ever, it expands this conceptualization to include organizations that demand 
and consume those services (e.g., districts that purchase standardized tests 
from companies), as well as other organizations that provide similar prod- 
ucts or services (e.g., not-for-profit research and development centers that 
conduct psychometric evaluations of new tests). Organizations can be part 
of the same organizational field even if they operate in different parts of the 
country or if they have different legal status (for example, whether they are 
a for-profit or not-for-profit organization). From the perspective of the or- 
ganizational field, marketplace transactions between consumers and sup- 
pliers represent critical influences on educational reform. : 

Research that adopts a field perspective on education reform imple- 
mentation involves four core components. First, from a field perspective, 
the principal actors in public school reform include both governmental and 
non-governmental organizations, as well as for-profit and not-for-profit 
firms. Second, field analysts make interaction across these organizations the 
primary unit of analysis rather than focusing exclusively on interactions 
across governmental levels. Third, in considering the significance of these 
interactions for reform, field theorists seek evidence of changes in services 
and products, governance structures, and the establishment of new roles 
and organizational types. For field theorists, these more intermediary policy 
effects signal important shifts in the reform climate. Consequently, they 
view them as important in understanding the policy conditions that support 
organizational innovation. Finally, organizational field theorists pay consid- 
erable attention to the power of the state in shaping industry behavior and 
economic transactions. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


This theory directly informed the design of this study, both in terms of the 
data I collected and how I analyzed that data. For example, at the first level 
of analysis, I sought evidence of shifts in dominant services and products 
within government education contracting over the past twenty years. I drew 
on current market trend data from the education industry and annual 
reports (1997-2004) filed with the Securities & Exchange Commission by 
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publicly traded key suppliers. I used this data to identify four dominant 
domains of contracting out in the K-12 education sector: test development 
and preparation, data management and reporting, content area-specific 
programming, and remedial services. 

In investigating these shifts, I collected data on the roles of both gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental organizations. To cross-check the trends 
reported by industry leaders and analysts, I analyzed the web-based policy 
documents of ten large public elementary and secondary school districts 
(student enrollment ranging from 60,000-360,000) located in different 
geographic regions of the United States. In each district, | reviewed current 
district mission statements and goals, district-wide and departmental stra- 
tegic plans, and budget reports. Where available, I also reviewed district 
summaries of contracting activities, including current RFPs either recently 
awarded to outside contractors or pending. 

In analyzing these documents, I sought confirming or disconfirming evi- 
dence of market developments reported by industry leaders. I also examined 
the role of Federal policy as a driver of these shifts. Specifically, I analyzed the 
legislation and regulations of the 2001 reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education act, commonly referred to as the No Child Left Behind 
Act of 2001. In addition, I analyzed the marketing materials of key suppliers 
in the four areas identified above to explore the degree to which firms were 
using NCLB to market their products (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Revenue Analysis of Leading Companies in New Educational Privatization. 
Based on percentage increase in annual reported revenues over three-year period in 
_ K-12 education services. Source: Securities & Exchange Commission. 








1997— 2001- 
Domain Company Description 2000 2004 
Test Develops content of exams and offers wide range 40% 77% 
development of supplemental content linked to test preparation 
& preparation and standards alignment 
Data Provides technology-enhanced assessment, data and 19% 46% 
management _ instructional solutions for districts and states 
& analysis 
Remedial Offers supplemental services in reading and 86% 300% 
services mathematics for pre-school to adult learners both 


within and outside of school settings 


Content area Produces reading intervention content and training 20% — 150% 
specific and professional development through customized 
programming consulting, and online courses 


Note. In contrast to four specialty-service providers represented in the table, a lead- 
ing EMO experienced a decline in revenues of 37% over the same time period. 
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The second level of analysis focused on understanding the relationship 
between these macro-level trends and reform dynamics within three urban 
school systems. Here, I drew on a larger qualitative research project of 
school-central office dynamics in systemic instructional reform. The three- 
year study focused on the meaning and consequences of district efforts to 
become more accountable to school-level needs for instructional support. 
Data collection included interviews, observations, and document analysis 
at the school and central office levels. Included were interviews with 82 
cabinet-level and mid-level district staff representing a range of depart- 
ments and levels. In addition, researchers conducted interviews with 185 
school personnel representing 23 schools across three districts (11 elementary, 
4 middle, and 8 high schools). ‘The sample was limited to schools that served a 
high percentage of children from families living in poverty and represented a 
range of grade levels and achievement levels. School and central office in- 
terviews focused on district instructional goals, the perceived challenges to 
addressing these goals, and the resources used to address these challenges. 

Data from across the three districts supported evidence on national 
trends of the importance of both for-profit and not-for-profit vendors in 
local reform implementation. Across the three districts, middle managers 
representing a range of departments reported relying on contracts with 
both for-profit and not-for-profit organizations to assist them in multiple 
aspects of reform implementation (Burch & Spillane, 2004). 

‘Two years after the conclusion of this analysis, I returned to the field and 
resumed data collection in one district site, the Midvale Public School System. 
My goal in this third level of research was to understand more fully the 
significance and meaning of educational privatization for local reformers (at 
both the central office and school levels) by situating it in the context of one 
district’s particular reform story. I selected Midvale purposely as a case study 
because of characteristics that made it a particularly good setting to explore 
the influence of NCLB on district-contracting activity. The district depends 
heavily on Title I funding, but until the introduction of NCLB, did not attach 
high stakes to student test performance. In developing the Midvale case 
study, I conducted a series of extended follow-up interviews with key 
informants including six central office staff and six school administrators. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PRIVATIZATION: BROAD TRENDS AND 
FEDERAL DRIVERS 


In the mid-1990s, district contracts with specialty-service providers repre- 
sented only a small slice of the privatization market in education (Murphy, 
Gilmer, Weise, & Page, 1998). However, in the past five years, specialty- 
service providers have become vital players in the K-12 education market. 
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Table 1 provides evidence of how revenues for specialty-service providers 
have accelerated under NCLB. Local education agencies now spend ap- 
proximately $20 billion per year on purchased services and products within 
the K-12 education market. While historically, standardized tests have been 
an important niche within the education industry (Rowan, 2001), products 
and services demanded under high-stakes accountability reforms have be- 
come the fastest-growing segment of the K-12 education market (Stein & 
Bassett, 2004a, b). 

I use the term new educational privatization to refer to the growing market 
for products and services driven by Federal and local accountability man- 
dates. Entrants into the field are likely to become pressured to adopt pat- 
terns of behavior that emphasize these products and services in order to 
achieve legitimacy as vendors and obtain needed Federal resources to pay 
for services. Four functions are central to the new educational privatization: 
test development and preparation, data analysis and management, reme- 
dial services, and content area-specific programming. Districts historically 
have contracted with outside vendors for services in each of these areas 
(Flam & Keane, 1997; Murphy, Glimer, Weise, & Page, 1998). Table 1 
identifies key suppliers and current leading companies in each of the four 
activity domains. In the following section, I give specific examples of the 
new products and services that these firms now offer. Through analysis of 
district policy documents and the financial statements of key suppliers, 
I present evidence of growing local demand for these services and the role 
of current Federal education policy in spurring demand and influencing 
field changes.* 


' TEST DEVELOPMENT AND PREPARATION 


Local education officials historically have contracted with third parties to 
develop and administer standardized tests and to check the validity and 
reliability of test items (Murphy, Gilmer, Weise, & Page, 1998; Rowan, 
9001). In the past five years, the market has become more active (Stein & 
Bassett, 2004a,b). Sales of printed materials related to standardized tests 
nearly tripled between 1992 and 2003, jumping from $211 million to $592 
million.° Key suppliers within this segment of the market include test con- 
tent and exam providers, standards alignment providers, and psychometric 
evaluators, providers of test-delivery services. One of the four largest 
companies in the area of test development and preparation generated sales 
of $4.4 billion and a profit of $560 million in 2003 (Stein & Bassett, 
2004a, b). 

In the past, vendors’ role in test development and preparation mainly 
involved creating the content of tests and materials designed to increase 
students’ test performance (Murphy, Gilmer, Weise, & Page, 1998). Under 
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the new educational privatization, the role of vendors has expanded to 
include aligning tests with other aspects of districts’ reform agendas (Stein & 
Bassett, 2004a,b). Test development and preparation vendors now offer 
districts full-service test development solutions that include customized 
products and services for teachers, students, and school administrators. In 
advancing into this market, large firms (both profit and not-for-profit) 
are leveraging their roles as test-content creators to create libraries of 
test simulations that allow educators to assess students regularly without 
waiting to see how they perform on standardized tests. With the introduc- 
tion of these new products and services, test developers have expanded 
their role from designers of assessments to designers of systems for 
monitoring compliance with standards and designers of pre-packaged 
interventions. 

According to industry analysts, district demand for standards-alignment 
services is at a high level (Stein and Bassett, 2004a, b). One leading provider 
reports contracts with over 400 school districts nationwide, representing 
more than 3,200 schools and 1.2 million students (EdMin.com, 2004). Pro- 
viding supporting evidence of this trend, district reform plans reviewed for 
this study were peppered with references to the importance of “standards- 
alignment systems” in helping districts achieve instructional goals and 
eliminate the achievement gap. District rationale for the purchase of the 
alignment systems echoed the marketing pitches of test development prep- 
aration firms, in their emphasis on achieving more efficient progress 
toward test score targets and facilitating communication across different 
stakeholders. 

NCLB has helped firms providing test development and preparation 
services to make fast inroads into local markets (Stein and Bassett, 2004a, b). 
Prior to NCLB, many districts had adopted state standards or developed 
their own standards, but did not attach stakes to standards progress. NCLB 
significantly raised the stakes on standards progress by introducing sanc- 
tions for schools and districts that fail to make adequate yearly progress 
toward standards in reading and mathematics. This policy creates increased 
incentives for districts to assess frequently and early and to identify which 
students and schools are at risk. Revenues for firms providing test devel- 
opment and preparation services also appear to have accelerated under 
NCLB as reflected in Table 1. 

Test development firms have sought to use NCLB mandates to attract 
new business. Major suppliers of test development and preparation firms 
explicitly reference the No Child Left Behind Act on their Web pages, and 
several named the law as spurring revenue in their recent financial state- 
ments. In addition, they all have links to the Department of Education’s 
Web site on No Child Left Behind, and include in their marketing materials 
references to how their products can help districts comply with NCLB. 
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DATA MANAGEMENT AND ANALYSIS 


New products and services related to data analysis and management also 
have emerged under the new educational privatization. Districts historically 
have contracted out aspects of data analysis and management, while keep- 
ing other elements of the work in-house (Flam & Keane, 1997). During the 
1990s, most district technology spending went toward computers and 
Internet hook-ups, a reflection of the Clinton administration’s eagerness to 
wire schools for the “Information Age.” Today, most districts are relatively 
well-equipped with hardware—so districts are free to spend more of their 
technology budget on software. 

Suppliers have responded aggressively with new products and services. 
Key suppliers include for-profit and not-for-profit score analyzers and firms 
specializing in the design of computer-based information management sys- 
tems. Most leading suppliers now offer data interpretation services in ad- 
dition to compiling raw scores. The firm disaggregates raw scores by 
various student populations (e.g., special education, African-American) or 
skill areas (e.g., reading comprehension). In addition, rather than simply 
providing the overall school community with a raw score for each grade 
level, many firms now provide different stakeholders (e.g., parents, indi- 
vidual teachers) with customized printouts that pinpoint individual stu- 
dents’ strengths and weaknesses. 

As part of their expanding portfolio of assessment solutions, other firms 
now offer districts hardware and technical support in redesigning their 
entire student information system to become, to quote one firm’s marketing 
pitch, “more results-oriented.” These firms work with districts to move all 
data (individual student records, school enrollment data, and achievement 
patterns) onto a centrally hosted software application. The intent is to create 
an information system that affords users (teachers, administrators, princi- 
pals) working in disparate schools or departments access to a common core 
of data. 

The policy documents of medium to large school districts reflected a 
growing demand for data management and analysis products. Districts 
described plans to evaluate instructional reforms in relation to more 
sophisticated outcome measures that were disaggregated by subject area, 
grade-level, and racial and cultural group. In addition, several district plans 
described efforts to improve the management of their information systems. 
Their strategic plans emphasized the importance of developing systems 
that, to quote one district plan, “monitor outcomes instead of activities and 
that integrate student and operational management systems into a seamless 
whole.” In their annual reports, several districts also described making 
staffing changes (e.g., creating new positions with primary responsibility for 
managing the new system). 
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As in the case of test development and preparation, NCLB appears to be 
helping to drive the market for new data services and products. As dis- 
played in Table 1, one firm specializing in technology-based instructional 
solutions for districts and states saw revenues accelerate nearly three-fold 
since the adoption of NCLB. 

Under NCLB, states, districts, and schools for the first time are required 
to report standardized test data by student subgroups. Because nearly every 
district and school participates in the Title I program, these mandates have 
contributed to a higher volume of business for vendors in this area and 
encouraged firms to invest in new technology (Stein & Bassett, 2004a, b).° 


REMEDIAL SERVICES 


The new educational privatization also has brought expanded opportun- 
ities for not-for-profit and for-profit providers of remedial services. Here, 
I refer to firms that contract with districts to provide remedial services to 
students who perform poorly on standardized tests. In the past, districts 
contracted with outside firms to provide educational services for students 
whom the district believed it lacked the expertise to instruct (Murphy, 
Glimer, Weise, & Page, 1998). For example, districts contracted with outside 
vendors to provide instruction for students with severe behavioral and 
emotional disabilities. They also contracted with vendors for foreign lan- 
guage instruction and driver education. 

Now, a growing number of districts are relying on outside vendors to 
provide remedial instruction to students who continue to attend regular 
classrooms during the day (Sunderman and Kim, 2004).’ With services 
paid for by the district, the students receive remedial instruction through 
after-school or summer-school educational programs located on or off 
school grounds and designed and staffed by outside firms. Through these 
changes, vendors are assuming central responsibility for the education of a 
newly created category of students—students who fail to perform well on 
standardized tests. While new Federal policies define eligibility rules and 
mandate participation, outside vendors design the remedial curriculum as 
well as hiring and training remedial teachers. 

In 2003, for-profit tutoring companies took in $4 billion in revenue. By 
2005, revenues could exceed $5 billion. Sylvan Education Solutions is per- 
haps the most prominent firm nationally to contract with local education 
agencies to provide these services.* It operates school- and community- 
based tutoring centers nation-wide, and has been approved to receive Title 
I funds under NCLB in 25 states. While Sylvan was the leading provider of 
supplemental education services even before NCLB, its revenues have 
accelerated since the enactment of the law as reflected in financial statements 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission. A medium urban school 
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district spent approximately $3.2 million during the 2004-2005 school year 
to provide after-school tutoring to students (Carr, 2005). 

NCLB also has played a prominent role in spurring industry opportun- 
ities in the area of remedial interventions. Prior to NCLB, there was little 
Federal funding available to districts for after-school programming. NCLB 
creates funding for remedial services in two ways. First, the law outlines a 
sequence of progressive consequences for underperforming schools and 
districts. NCLB requires school districts to spend up to 20% of their Title I 
money on both the transfer and tutoring options at high-poverty schools. 
Continuation of Federal funding is contingent on schools’ ability to make 
Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP). Schools and districts have a much bigger 
incentive than in the past to “remediate” quickly or at the very least, signal 
that they are serious about trying to do so. In addition to funds provided 
under Title I of NCLB, the 21*' Century Learning Center provides funds 
(over $300 million in 2002) for after-school programming. 

As in other areas, vendors of remedial services have sought to leverage 
NCLB mandates as part of their marketing strategies. 


CONTENT AREA-SPECIFIC PROGRAMMING 


Content area-specific programming is the fourth area attracting new in- 
dustry opportunity. Content area-specific programming refers to both 
products (e.g., books, CD-ROMs) and services (e.g., workshops, confer- 
ences, and consulting) that focus on improving student learning and/or 
teacher and administrative practice in core subject areas such as reading, 
mathematics, and science. Districts have historically contracted with exter- 
:nal professional developers for some aspects of in-service teacher and ad- 
ministrator staff development. Under the new educational privatization, 
districts are investing an increasing amount of their professional develop- 
ment dollars in outsourcing content area-specific services (Stein & Basset, 
9(004a,b).° The top four vendors specializing in instructional materials in 
literacy and mathematics in this area reported sales for 2003 in the range of 
$1 million to $2 million. 

Not-for-profit and for-profit organizations are equally represented 
among lead suppliers of content area-specific programming, with revenues 
for non-profit companies reaching $1.57 billion in 2003 and revenues for 
for-profit providers reaching approximately $1.62 billion. Vendors are 
capitalizing on professional development demand through customized on- 
line professional development services that teachers can access from their 
classroom. For example, one key supplier of content area-specific pro- 
gramming, Wilson Academy Literacy curriculum, allows teachers to down- 
load and print literacy tools such as word cards, decodable stories, and 
student notebook pages. More intensive packages offer teachers online 
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trainer feedback and college credits possibly leading to recertification. 
Through these services, the vendor becomes a de facto district staff 
development office in providing not only instructional materials, but 
also ongoing technical assistance to teachers seeking to improve their 
practices. Moreover, vendors are assuming this role in high-priority content 
areas. 

NCLB is helping to drive district demand for content area-specific pro- 
gramming as reflected in Table 1. A firm that produces reading interven- 
tion content and training and online courses experienced revenue growth 
of 150% in the three years following the adoption of NCLB, relative to 20% 
revenue growth in the three years preceding the adoption of the law. Under 
the law, accountability is measured by students’ performance on standard- 
ized tests in reading and mathematics. With Federal funds tied to improve- 
ments in these areas, districts have a much greater incentive than in the past 
to concentrate resources in these areas. Districts that have failed to make 
AYP are steadily becoming important consumers of content area-specific 
programming. In 2002, because, only 36% of its 430,000 students made the 
reading standard, Chicago paid $84,000 to a vendor of online literacy cur- 
riculum. Similarly, Las Vegas, a city that also has reported a significant 
percentage of students failing to make AYP in mathematics, is paying $1.1 
million for instructional software. 


DEPARTURE FROM PAST PRACTICES 


In sum, over the past decade, the content as well as the boundaries of the 
field of educational privatization have shifted significantly. First, established 
practices are giving way to the emergence of new products and services. In 
the past, districts’ contracting out for technological services was limited to 
basic data-processing functions such as payroll or very basic scoring of 
standardized tests into raw scores. In contrast, the majority of products and 
services encompassed within new educational privatization rely on new 
technologies. The technologies that are central to market activity under the 
new educational privatization include both Web-based and offline re- 
sources. These resources include new learning technologies to help districts 
diagnose and remediate skill gaps, administer tests, and/or provide inter- 
active Internet-based professional development. They also include new 
management tools aimed at improving organizational efficiency by helping 
administrators at different levels exchange data more efficiently and lever- 
age outcome data for program planning. 

Second, educational privatization is typically thought of as freeing edu- 
cational services from governmental regulations or creating new markets as 
alternatives to government-delivered services (Belfield & Levin, 2002). As 
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described above, changes in the field of educational privatization have in- 
creased firms’ resource dependency on the Federal government. 

As discussed below, companies involved in the new educational privat- 
ization view the mandates of NCLB as driving industry growth and expli- 
citly market their products as helping educators comply with NCLB 
mandates. Reflecting this influence, the new educational privatization fur- 
ther elevates the role of standardized tests and test preparation materials. In 
addition to integrating technology, the majority of products and services are 
designed to help districts comply with mandates related to the scoring and 
reporting of standardized test score data and to avoid possible sanctions for 
poor test score performance. 

Lastly, under the new educational privatization, vendors and districts 
share partial responsibility for critically important aspects of public school 
governance, including agenda setting, the monitoring and interpretation of 
reform outcomes, and professional development. Structuration of the field 
has led vendors and school systems to explore new forms of collaboration 
and also potentially new forms of field domination. Districts have histor- 
ically relied on outside vendors for functions related to standardized tests 
such as test preparation and score reporting. But now, districts are also 
paying outside vendors to assist them in the overall design and operation of 
accountability reforms. District vendors establish broad parameters of 
what they are willing to pay for services. Vendors adjust costs to increase 
their competitiveness in the bidding process. The firms that once simply 
developed the tests now also play an important role in designing the in- 
terventions for failing students and schools. Firms that once simply pro- 
vided raw test score data to district administrators now make decisions that 
shape how schools and districts will interpret that data, and even the struc- 
tures through which they communicate. Firms that once served students 
with severe emotional and behavioral needs now are responsible for edu- 
cating students whose only “special need” is their poor performance on 
standardized tests. Firms that once specialized in unique kinds of pro- 
gramming (e.g., driver education, foreign languages) have become the 
major source of professional development and instructional materials in 
critical subject areas such as reading and mathematics. Furthermore, as 
reflected in marketing materials and interviews, the executives of both 
for-profit and not-for-profit firms are defining their mission as integrally 
connected to the goals of high-stakes accountability reforms, and specifically 
the No Child Left Behind Act, rather than viewing their work as distinctly 
separate from the reform agendas of public school bureaucracy. 

These combined developments reflect fundamental changes in the field 
of educational privatization. Over time, interactions between local school 
systems and non-governmental organizations have introduced new prod- 
ucts and services that elevate the importance of standardized tests and new 
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technologies in public education reform. The interactions have stimulated 
new forms of collaboration between firms and local school systems. These 
changes can partly be explained by the expanded influence of the Federal 
government through the introduction of new mandates and financial in- 
centives. 


SITUATING NEW EDUCATIONAL PRIVATIZATION IN LOCAL 
REFORM EFFORTS 


Local actors such as school systems do not just reproduce field dynamics, 
but rather help produce them and also transform them through strategic 
behavior (Suchman, 1995). In this next level of analysis, I situate my 
broader discussion of new educational privatization in relation to one 
district’s particular reform history. My analysis focuses on the role and 
interests of four categories of field actors: firms providing test development 
and administration services, firms providing data management and analysis 
services; district administrators, and school leaders. My case study contrib- 
utes to organizational field theorists’ treatment of agency by investigating 
how local actors both responded to broader field dynamics and in the 
course of their interactions, further shifted the content and structure of 
educational privatization in the district. 

The Midvale School District is one of the 100 largest school districts in 
the United States. In 2002, it enrolled approximately 100,000 students 
across 202 schools. Like most school districts, the Midvale Public School 
System has historically contracted with outside vendors for both instruc- 
tional and non-instructional services. Like many districts across the country, 
the school district now finds itself in a kind of perfect storm. On the one 
hand, declining state and local budgets are forcing cuts in district-level 
support. Simultaneously, the district faces increasing pressure under the No 
Child Left Behind Act to make rapid progress toward state-adopted stand- 
ards and to develop the internal reporting capacity to demonstrate pro- 
gress. The pressure is intensified by the fact that Title I under NCLB 
represents an important funding stream for the district. The district re- 
ceived close to $65 million in Title I funds in 2004. Because of its depend- 
ence on Title 1 funding, the district is under pressure to comply with 
mandates or lose the funding. 

These factors make Midvale a rich setting to examine various interactions 
among NCLB, market developments within the education industry, and 
local reform. Midvale has focused on improving student achievement 
through increased accountability for over a decade, with the development 
and introduction of district-wide standards and grade-level expectations. 
Three core objectives have anchored Midvale’s instructional reforms. These 
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are data-based decision-making (using student outcome data to make more 
informed instructional decisions at the classroom, school, and district lev- 
els), academic press (sustained effort at the classroom, school, and district 
levels to improve the quality of teaching and learning for all students), and 
reform coherence (finding ways to help different district initiatives converge 
rather than compete). 

Midvale’s work on these objectives can be categorized into two basic 
phases: the first occurring in 1995-2000 and the second in 2000-2004. 
Midvale middle managers relied on outside vendors in both phases of the 
work. The broad focus of contractors’ work in each phase involved helping 
the district revamp its student assessment system. However, the products 
and services that were the focus of that work differed significantly in each 
phase as described below. 


PHASE I ACCOUNTABILITY REFORMS 


In 1996, the district adopted a balanced assessment system that incorpor- 
ated multiple measures of student performance that included classroom- 
based assessments and system-wide performance assessments in addition to 
standardized norm-referenced tests. Two veteran district administrators 
described the classroom-based assessments as an effort by the district to 
motivate teachers and students to pursue in-depth conceptual learning 
around academic content. Performance assessment items typically took the 
form of real-life problems that required students to apply academic content 
knowledge. According to several reports, this goal reflected the long- 
standing reform culture in the district—a culture that frowned upon re- 
liance on standardized tests as the sole measure of school accountability and 
that recognized the school and the classroom as critical units in instructional 
change. 

After the school board approved the new assessment system, Midvale 
middle managers contracted with a for-profit company, Assessment Inc., 
to assist with the development of new assessments and provide training 
and technical support to teachers and district administrators. The firm was 
an established provider of performance-based assessments. Central office 
staff and the staff of Assessment Inc. shared responsibility for the re- 
design of assessments. The outside vendor provided assessment models 
and technical support to district staff around the use of assessments. In 
addition to hiring the firm, the district convened working committees of 
middle-grade teachers to assist with the scoring and development of new 
assessments. The teams worked over the course of two years to adapt the 
sample assessment models provided by the firm to more accurately reflect 
the district’s new learning standards. Central office staff also established a 
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testing schedule for performance-based assessments and designed teacher 
guidebooks. 

Other organizations provided supportive roles in the development of the 
assessments. For example, the district also hired a not-for-profit advocacy 
organization to evaluate the balanced assessment initiative and identify 
recommendations for improving its effectiveness. The completed evalu- 
ation advised the district to expand the use of assessments to other grades 
and provide systematic training and support for teachers in the use of 
assessments. An informal network of principals, the Midvale Principal Col- 
laborative, also played an advisory role to the district and Assessment Inc. in 
the design of assessments. For example, as one principal (a member of the 
collaborative) recalled, the collaborative offered recommendations on how 
to make assessments developmentally appropriate for middle-school stu- 
dents and devised strategies for integrating the assessments into the dis- 
trict’s middle-school curriculum. In sum, while the superintendent and 
school board were the initial designers of Midvale’s accountability reforms, 
the meaning of these reforms depended significantly on interactions be- 
tween middle managers and the for-profit and not-for-profit vendors with 
whom they contracted. 


PHASE II ACCOUNTABILITY REFORMS 


In phase 2 of the work, the district continued its emphasis on strengthening 
its assessment system and contracted with outside vendors to support this 
agenda. However, the focus of the contracting began to shift in anticipation 
of the high-stakes accountability reforms legislated under the No Child Left 
Behind Act. The work moved from a tri-part focus on standardized tests, 
district-wide performance assessments, and classroom-based assessments to 
a more exclusive focus on norm-referenced standardized tests. In inter- 
views, district staff identified NCLB as helping to drive these changes. Be- 
fore NCLB, the district’s accountability approach had been low-stakes. In 
other words, while the district focused on student performance, its reforms 
did not include consequences for poor performance. NCLB brought con- 
sequences for standardized test performance and new reporting require- 
ments and demands for district administrators as emphasized by the 
following Midvale administrator, “For the first time, people really have to 
take these tests seriously; that’s good, but NCLB also has meant for us in the 
district lots of new reporting requirements, and lots more reporting re- 
quirements.” 

In the face of these new demands, the district turned to outside vendors, 
and according to two district administrators, began to spend a significantly 
higher sum of money on the purchase of outside products and services. The 
district first contracted with a local software company to help it redesign its 
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information system. District staff members involved in that exchange de- 
scribed the company as local and relatively responsive to district demands. 
District staff worked to build a personal relationship with marketing ex- 
ecutives: for example, by inviting them over to their houses for barbeques. 
As one administrator recalled, “These things were important because it 
helped us become more than simply another customer, and helped the firm 
get to know us as a district.” 

The small company eventually was bought by a much larger national 
firm. The large firm had contracts with hundreds of districts, and according 
to a district staff’s report, was much less responsive than the first firm. As 
one administrator explained, “With this company [the large firm] we 
quickly realized that we have zero chance that company executives are 
going to care about what Midvale needs. There are these things called fit 
analysis in which the district and vendor is supposed to sit down and talk 
about how a product should be customized, but are they going to listen to 
us? Why should they?” 

As part of the contract, the district continued to maintain responsibility 
for training and support in the new system. It created several new posi- 
tions in the office of research and accountability, both of which were 
funded with Title I funds. The individuals hired to fill these positions 
described their job as leading workshops for administrators and teachers 
to familiarize them with the new system and its capabilities. However, 
according to one district administrator, the new information system also 
required skills that district staff did not necessarily possess. ‘To address this 
need, the district hired another firm to design and run programs on the 
new system. 

In sum, over time, the meaning of accountability reforms in Midvale as 
defined by district policy and practice evolved. The evolution of Midvale’s 
accountability reforms is partially explained by shifts in the interaction be- 
tween district administrators and outside vendors. In phase 1, the key sup- 
plier was a small locally based company whose staff had opportunities and 
the incentive to get to know the district and be responsive to its concerns. In 
phase 2, the key supplier was a large firm that responded to the district’s 
concerns about software by providing them with a telephone number to call 
for customer support. The evolution is also partially explained by the in- 
fluence of Federal policy on these interactions, and the new demands that 
NCLB placed on district staff in the form of timelines and reporting re- 
quirements. These shifts generated significant new resources and dilemmas 
for school administrators and educators involved in the day-to-day work of 
implementing accountability reforms. I explore the outcome of these field 
changes in relationship to three aspects of Midvale’s original instructional 
agenda: a) data-based decision-making, b) reform coherence, and c) aca- 
demic press. 
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DATA-BASED DECISION-MAKING 


In many respects, the developments charted above moved Midvale closer to 
its goal of becoming more data-based in all aspects of its instructional de- 
cision-making. Specifically, work with outside vendors helped the district 
upgrade its information system in ways that allowed district administrators 
to work more creatively and efficiently with student outcome data and use 
this data as the focus of their interactions with school staff. One district 
administrator reported that the new information system allowed him to 
pinpoint possible sources of poor school performance by combining, for 
example, parental characteristics with student achievement data. Another 
administrator commented on the ways in which the new system increased 
system-wide access to data through a Web-based interface, commenting that 
“,..the old system was static; only a few people had the right software on 
their machines. Now with the Web-based interface and software, it’s easier 
to get to; one doesn’t have to be at the right computer; even if you’re in a 
school, you can still get the data.” 

However, while technologically sophisticated, the new system may also 
have had the unintended effect of reinforcing district-wide inequities 
around the access and use of data. The new system included a built-in 
security system (a standard feature of the software) that gave district ad- 
ministrators and vendors ownership over the data and more authority to 
manipulate it in the ways that they wanted. Teachers were classified as only 
casual users of data. As casual users, teachers had the capacity to print out 
other peoples’ reports, but only limited authority to query the data. In this 
sense, the new technology may have served to perpetuate a certain dys- 
functional hierarchy by ignoring teachers’ needs to retrieve and interpret 
data as questions arose. The complexity of the new system also tended to 
benefit individuals who already had some capacity to use the system. These 
individuals gained even more knowledge resources through the system’s 
enhanced analysis capabilities. For example, according to central office staff, 
principals working in high-performing schools tended to be the most active 
users of the new system. For example, they came to the workshops offered 
by the district or sent their staff. They also used the technology in the 
context of district-mandated school improvement plans. In contrast, prin- 
cipals in low-performing schools were much less active users of the new 
technology. 

The problem was not that the district purchased the new technology as 
opposed to developing it on its own. The problem resided instead in the 
absence of any meaningful dialogue between vendors and district staff 
about the fit between the new software and district reforms. Teachers and 
school principals had complained for many years that the district’s tech- 
nology tools were not user-friendly. The district had created an educational 
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technology taskforce to address the issue. However, vendors were not 
represented on this committee. As the market for the new educational 
privatization intensified (and small firms were bought by larger firms), 
opportunities for substantive district-firm dialogue were further diminished. 


REFORM COHERENCE 


Consensus has grown on the importance of aligning district policies and 
practices with the larger goals of improving student achievement (O'Day & 
Smith, 1993). In some respects, the changes charted above helped the dis- 
trict in its agenda of building more coherence into its reform activities. 
Outside firms assisted the district in better aligning district assessments with 
newly adopted standards and professional development. ‘The system helped 
the district in its agenda to make sure that materials, tests, standards, and 
expectations supported classroom instruction. Furthermore, the design of 
the new information system enabled a more integrated use of data. In par- 
ticular, it allowed for different kinds of data (e.g., student outcome data, 
parental characteristics) to be combined and updated regularly. 

While strengthening the cohesion in policy design, the work of vendors 
did little to address the problem of social cohesion in the district, in par- 
ticular relationships between district administrators in different depart- 
ments and between district administrators and school administrators. While 
a significant number of people in the district believed in the importance of 
standardized tests and high-stakes consequences, there were others who did 
not. In particular, district staff specializing in literacy encouraged the use 
of classroom-based assessments and worked with school staff to develop 
and use these assessments. In contrast, mathematics staff members were 
more comfortable and supportive of the use of standardized tests and new 
technology. 

As policy emphasis on standardized tests increased (spurred by new 
technologies), ideological differences between mathematics and literacy de- 
partments heightened, putting increased strain on inter-departmental re- 
lationships and reducing levels of inter-departmental interaction. Literacy 
coordinators boycotted meetings and workshops. Mathematics coordinators 
and staff in research and accountability organized “secret” departmental 
meetings that excluded literacy staff. 

While the tensions between the two departments were long-standing, the 
expanding role of vendors in district practices exacerbated these tensions. 
When tensions between departments mounted, the district hired a con- 
sultant from a large publishing firm to lead a weekend retreat aimed at 
resolving inter-departmental conflict. According to several district staff who 
participated in the seminar, the retreat proved to be a disaster. The con- 
sultant who led the seminar simply used it as another opportunity to pitch 
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the firm’s products. The consultant lacked a basic understanding of Mid- 
vale’s culture and traditions. Thus, her actions and statements at the retreat 
did nothing to strengthen the staff’s sense of connection to one another and 
to the district’s larger vision. 


ACADEMIC PRESS 


In some respects, the changes charted above also may have helped the 
district intensify its focus on academic achievement. Where the system 
was once designed around procedural data (compliance with mandated 
activities), it now revolved around student outcome data. The data was 
broken down into student segmentations, which many schools found useful. 
One principal described the progression, “Before there wasn’t much 
engagement in the results. All we got was whether students passed or not. 
We didn’t get individual results; we didn’t get a breakdown and so we didn’t 
know what they were getting and what they weren’t getting based on the 
score.” In phase 2, assessments became more closely aligned with stand- 
ards, so that assessments tested the depth of knowledge implied by stand- 
ards rather than simply rote knowledge. 

As described above, the key supplier in phase 2 was a big firm special- 
izing in products and services related to standardized tests. The size of the 
firm and its product focus threatened to dwarf the “other half” of the 
district’s balanced assessment system—specifically its commitment to 
performance-based assessments and classroom-based assessments. Accord- 
ing to several teachers, in phase 2 of the work, school communities had 
access to a wide array of products and services related to the scoring and 
analysis of standardized tests. These products and services were made 
available to teachers as part of the district’s contract with the vendor. 
Classroom-based assessments became the responsibility of a small depart- 
ment in the district. Relative to the firm, the department's technical support 
strategy was much less aggressive. Teachers reported that there were vir- 
tually no tools and services available to support them in using classroom- 
based assessments. Several teachers perceived this as a problematic devel- 
opment in terms of the districts’ larger goal of improving instruction since 
both performance-based assessments and classroom-based assessments can 
be appropriately used by teachers in instructional decisions about individual 
students. For example, teachers may use these assessment results in group- 
ing students or in identifying areas in which particular students need. ad- 
ditional or different instruction. A Midvale reading teacher talked about 
performance-based assessments in this way: “They [performance-based as- 
sessments] are sort of structured instruction, in what I feel is a positive way. 
That’s really the point of performance assessments; [it] is to try and push 
instruction in a positive direction.” Standardized tests cannot be used in 
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the same way because they do not capture changes in individual student 
progress over time. 

The significance of these developments—the rise of standardized tests in 
the district and the de-prioritizing of performance-based assessments— 
needs to be considered in light of prior research on the effects of high- 
stakes accountability reforms on children of color and poverty. Researchers 
have consistently shown that children of color and poverty are most likely 
to bear the burden of reforms that elevate standardized assessments over 
formative assessments (cf. McNeil & Valenzuela, (2001) Under NCLB and 
the new educational privatization, this condition may worsen as a larger 
proportion of district funds are consumed by purchasing products and 
services related to standardized tests. 


DISCUSSION 


In this final section, I consider the value of examining broad national trends 
and local dynamics of educational privatization through the lens of the 
organizational field. Table 2 provides a general description of the frame- 
work and its advantages. 

The framework is derived from existing literature on organizational field 
analysis, but has yet to be widely applied to the case of K-12 education. 
Therefore, what follows refiects an assessment of the framework’s potential 
to strengthen future research. First, the lens of the organizational field 
illuminates the influence of Federal policy on local patterns of educational 


Table 2. Some Advantages of Using Organizational Field Analysis to Study 
Educational Privatization 





Advantage Description 





Federal and state policy as integral _e_ Use of legislation in vendors’ marketing 

context (rather than backdrop) for _ strategies 

local privatization activity e Trend analysis of market activity in 
relation to policy adoption 


How interactions between suppliers _¢ Interactions between governmental and 
and consumers shape market non-governmental organizations (profit and 
activity and reform implementation not-for-profit) as central unit of analysis 
e Evidence of impact of interactions on 
reform design and administration 


Significance of market shifts for e Embedded analysis of privatization activity 
targets of governmental policy in context of ongoing reform efforts 
e Effects of market shifts on services and 
products available to school communities 
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privatization. From this perspective, wider policy developments such as 
changes in Federal reporting requirements and/or new state mandates are 
integral to how school districts interact with for-profit and not-for-profit 
organizations. Public policies such as NCLB consist of goals, problems to be 
solved, and implementation structures. The design of the policy (e.g., its 
testing and reporting mandates) has created the impetus for vendors to 
develop new products and services that they anticipate will be paid for with 
Title I dollars. 

In the case study, while central office staff exercised control over funds, 
new Federal mandates raised the stakes on standardized test performance 
and encouraged districts to purchase new products and services in order to 
comply with the law. Specifically, the law introduced consequences for 
standardized test performance and significantly increased reporting re- 
quirements for districts around these tests. Normally, in response to added 
pressures, the district response would be to build its own bureaucracy 
(Meyer & Rowan, 1977). Deadlines and complex reporting requirements 
introduced under NCLB make this less of an option for districts. As one 
administrator quipped, “This stuff [NCLB-related requirements] could 
never be an inside job; we don’t have the know-how to create these sys- 
tems.” The influence of NCLB was further evidenced in explicit references 
to NCLB in vendors’ marketing strategies and in the growing demand for 
their services as reflected in district planning documents. 

The influence of Federal policy is likely to be overlooked in accounts that 
view educational privatization narrowly as a movement away from govern- 
ment regulation and centralized governance. The new educational privat- 
ization is, in fact, being spurred by an expanded Federal role in educational 
policy. The lens of the organizational field helps us capture this crucial 
dynamic by acknowledging the overriding influence of the state in spawn- 
ing new forms of education industry. 

Second, the organizational field perspective draws attention to how in- 
teractions between suppliers and consumers shape educational privatiza- 
tion. In the national trends charted above, key suppliers are influencing the 
field via the introduction of new products and services. However, consum- 
ers in the field, such as schools and school districts, are further influencing 
field developments by purchasing the new products and customizing them 
to meet local needs. Consider another example of how interactions between 
districts and outside vendors shape reform implementation. In making bids 
for local contracts, vendors try to adjust costs to make themselves more 
competitive in the bidding process. They do this by introducing cost-saving 
measures, such as by increasing the ratio of students to instructor in the case 
of remedial services. 

To date, scholars of educational privatization have paid scant attention to 
more complex forms of governance emerging from educational privatization, 
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choosing instead to view educational privatization as a zero-sum conflict out of 
which either the public sector or private sector will ultimately emerge as victor. 
Offering an alternative perspective, the case study illuminates how the inter- 
change of suppliers and consumers is contributing to new patterns of gov- 
ernance within urban school systems. For example, increased emphasis on 
outcome data is helping to redefine the role of central office staff in Midvale 
from a focus on monitoring school activities to a focus on monitoring student 
outcomes. As central office staff members become more outcome-focused in 
monitoring activities, the role of vendors in district accountability reforms will 
continue to shift. Where districts once relied on vendors to report raw test 
scores, they now are also contracting with vendors to perform more sophis- 
ticated analyses and become more responsive to the needs of diverse stake- 
holders, e.g., parents, in the reporting of data. 

Finally, the lens of the organizational field illuminates the ways in which 
the meaning of educational privatization can shift over time, as reflected in 
both analysis of national developments of educational privatization and in 
the case study. Working at the level of the organizational field, scholars can 
investigate changes in the norms and routines of activities such as govern- 
ment contracting and the importance of these shifts for individuals and 
groups that are the target of government policy. Districts historically have 
contracted with vendors in areas such as test development and preparation, 
score reporting, professional development, and supplemental services. The 
new educational privatization has not changed this. What has changed are 
the products and services defined within these contracts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Future research on educational privatization needs to focus on three critical 
areas: empirical data on national trends, its effects on inter-organizational 
behavior in local settings, and effects on the capacity of local communities to 
improve instruction. First, empirical work is needed to document and de- 
scribe national and regional patterns in the new educational privatization 
(Rowan, 2001).The education industry now includes a growth support net- 
work of industry analysts who support outside vendors with market 
analyses. Much of this research focuses on the activity of suppliers and how 
they are seeking to obtain a competitive edge. 

There is very little trend analysis being done on the demand side of the 
education industry. Part of this has to do with the fact that district-level 
financial reporting practices make it difficult to discern what instructional 
services districts are buying and how their spending priorities are shifting. 
District contracts with outside vendors potentially could offer additional 
insights. However, districts generally report and archive vendor contracts 
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by a key code or vendor name, making it difficult to identify patterns in 
government contracting by function. 

Policy researchers also need to pay more attention to the effects of edu- 
cational privatization on local school governance. The research is either 
silent or offers superficial treatment of how educational privatization can 
open doors for outside vendors to exercise political influence over the de- 
sign and administration of local accountability reforms. What new forms of 
collaboration and domination have emerged as reflected in district contracts 
with vendors? What new tensions are emerging across districts as educa- 
tional privatization gains a foothold as a policy strategy? For example, un- 
like districts, supplemental services providers are not required to hire 
highly qualified teachers nor are they forbidden from refusing students on 
the basis of language or cognitive abilities. How are districts and vendors 
managing these tensions as well as the others explored above? What kind of 
expertise is being legitimated in the wake of these developments? More data 
is needed on the legal structures and mechanisms in place that either sup- 
port or prohibit shared governance and accountability (between districts 
and vendors). Research on these issues can inform local understandings of 
how to ride the wave of new developments while attending to potential risks 
in doing so. 

Focused research on policy processes and effects at the district level can 
lay a stronger foundation for more in-depth analyses of the effects of edu- 
cational privatization on school communities. To date, much of the research 
constitutes evaluation studies conducted at considerable distance from the 
steady work and day-to-day realities of urban school reform. The conclu- 
sions of the research are quite optimistic about the potential of the new 
educational privatization to help schools and students. Closer analyses of 
the new educational privatization from the vantage points of teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents may illuminate an alternative perspective than the one 
currently offered either by the academic or policy-making community. 
Policy researchers need to pay more attention to developments within the 
K-12 education market, the role of Federal and local educational policy in 
these shifts, and the implications of these shifts for the students who are the 
intended beneficiaries of government policies. 
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Notes 


1 For exceptions, see Belfield & Levin, 2002; Murphy, Glimer, Weise, & Page, 1998; 
Rowan 2001. 

2 Some scholars have argued for an expanded conceptualization of the public sphere. 
However, in this article, I equate the public sphere as mainly represented by the state. 

3 This problematic framing is also reflected in the growing number of college level texts 
on privatization reform (cf. Bauman, 1996). 

4 Market activity also is intensifying in the area of home-schooling. Several major test 
publishers and supplemental service providers have begun to target individual parents in their 
promotion of services and products under new educational privatization. See Apple, M. (2004) 
for further exploration of the relationship between recent education policy and the home- 
schooling market. 

5 In contrast, from 1993-2003, the school food-services industry, traditionally consid- 
ered a dominant domain of K-12 education contracting, has only realized increases in revenues 
of 3.2%. 

6 The critical role of NCLB in driving these changes is further evidenced in the mar- 
keting materials of firms specializing in data management and analysis services. The marketing 
materials of all leading suppliers of data management and analysis services reference NCLB's 
mandates that schools and districts make Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP). 

7 As with the other areas, new technology is integral to government contracting for 
remedial services. In urban areas, private tutoring companies are creating online instructional 
programs that permit larger class sizes and reduce staffing costs. In addition, a growing num- 
ber of exclusively online tutoring companies now market services to districts in rural states, 
where demand for remedial services may exceed supply of on-site providers. 

8. For example, Sylvan has renamed its tutoring programs as “No Child Left Behind 
Tutoring Programs” and has redesigned its Web site to highlight the links between the firm’s 
services and NCLB mandates (Sylvan Education Solutions, 2004). 

9 District demand for content area-specific programming is evident in system-wide ob- 
jectives to improve student performance and teacher practice in reading and mathematics. In 
their descriptions of professional development strategies, several districts articulated objectives 
that echoed firms’ descriptions of new products and services. For example, they talked about 
the importance of varying models of professional development delivery through Web-based 
systems and strengthening technical support for content-area specialists through online com- 
munication systems. 
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